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* 


PEELIMINA ltY NOTICE?. 

* 

The Bombay Geographical Society, formerly the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Geographical Society of Londoo, was instituted in the 
year 183K Jn conformity with a notice which appeared in the 
Bombay C&uritr of the 2d April, a Meeting was held in the Room* 
of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, on the IKh 
April, at which the following grille men were present:— 


The Right Hon. the EarJ ofCcaBE in the Chair. 


lion. Sir J + W. Awdry, Knight* 
W. Ne wit ham, Msq. 

Major General J. S. Barnes. 

I, Farish, Esq, 

Lieut. Colonel Vans Kennedy. 
Lieut. Colonel K, Hardy, 

Lieut. Colonel D, Barr. 

L>. M'Lcod, Esq. 

Major 3. G, Grilliths. 

Rev. '1'* Carr. 

Captain E- W. Harris, 1. N, 

II. Roper, Etaq. 

'"^Qillaoe, Esq. 


W, C. Bruce, Esq. 

I Mill, Esq. 

J. i lender Eon ^ E^q, 

Lieut. Colonel E. Frederick, 
Major Ts FowelL 
Lieut Sir Keith A. Jackson, Bart 
Captain G. Hrucks, i. Ti. 

Rev. J. Wilson. 

eM 

Re*. ,1. Laurie. 

Lieut! A. V rquhart. 

Lieut. W. S. Adams. 

W. K. Morris, Esq. 

J.tfj, Philips, Esq. 


The* flight Hon. the Karl AC Clatc, Governor oflkmibay* having 
addressed thi? meeting at lengthen the objccl^of tin* - Assuciat ion 
about to bo orgijhized* a series oftrfctfohjtinotf was Jassod, (cm the 
1Mh June IKJi!,) forming/he bastard the future Rulj:s ortfae Society* 
which arts subjoined as fimended and how in force, 

1st, This Society* esulJlr bed Cot* the'purpose of co-operating with 
the Royal Geographical Society of Loudon, fur encouraging and 
instituting Geographical rtpsenrcjies in Western A^ht, and tly* 
corny Tjcs contiguous* *s denominated the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

2d. The Society shall consist nf Members and Subscribers. 

(Id. All Members of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic So* 
eiety are entitled in be admitted members of the Geographical So* 
cicty, on making application to this effect through the Secretary* 
and paying the prescribed annual subscription. 

4th* Any person* not a Member «f the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society* desirous of Upcoming a Member of ihe Geo- 
graphical Society, must intimate the same to llie Srmtnry, upon 
* which he sha]l be balloted for at a general meeting of the Members, 
5th. No applicant shall be considered defy elected. unless he unite 
in his favour the voles of ihree-fou rilis of the Members present, 

Gth* Subscribers shrill cujov all the privileges of Members , except 
those of voting at tfie general meetings, of being elected (HUc*-Rear¬ 
ers* or of becoming Members uf the Commit tec. 

Ttb. An Annual subscription, amounting In Its, 2-l 7 »Juiil lie paid 
by nil Members and Subscribers in advance* on the 1st of April ol 
each year, 

' 8f!i* Of the Office-Bearers and CoftimiUce.—The Ollie0-11 carer> 
shall consist of a President a Secretary, and Treasurer, permnneitl—* 
two Vice-PresidonlK, anf 1 a General Committee of Management (con- 
. r ds*iiig offJo Members) to be chosen Annually. 

9th, Two SnU-ConiinitlccH, ;oneiuiug of G Member* each, shall 
be Annually selocrod from among the Resident Members nt Uic (ie- 
ncral Committee* nt the first meeting after the :mjmul election of the 
latter. The Sub-Commiuce having Lhe superintendence of all the 
internal air angementa, accounts* &,c. * of the SocieiVj shill I be deno¬ 
minated lbc ** Sub-Cornmiittee of Account* : *' the other shall con¬ 
duct the eorrpipondence of the Society* and suggest plans for attain¬ 
ing it n scientific objects—in be called “ The Siik-Gonnnittee of Cor¬ 
respondence. 1J 

10th. The Secretary shall tic a Member of l ho Commit lee of Man- 
ageincm, 



Htb. Each Suli-Cog)hiitlee qpo nj&t jiidependenftly of thejvthet 
for ilit p«rp(*3eb fit iApbnirgiiig tlj-e business cape daily entrusted toil, 
and tllo meeting sl/all be sitniuifcutd by a circular fr4nilhe Secretary. 

ut.i -rn* C ..1 i'_.'u 1 1 i. - f _ _ . i .. 


* * 

cl Correspondence shall lay ‘before* tire itfima : a list of the 

scientific contributions made to the SociAy during the jenr. 

likh, KacTi Sub-Committee ilia'll elect, from among its Mender#, 
a President to preside at its medics. u 

lith. Outlie functions of ilie Officebearers. ■—The (General 


Committee of Management shall meet regularly, on the lir&l Wednes¬ 
day of every month at 12 o’clock ^ and at these meetings, the Sec¬ 
retary shall rcqunat rlic attendance ol all Members of the Suciely 
whenever an election of new Members shall require. 

lyih* The President shall preside at the generj] meetings of the 
Somciv to conduct the proceedings, and give effect to the resolutions, 
Jtirli. r l lie iec-Presidoiils shall preside at the general meetings 
Ai the absence of the President, and in rotation ai meetings of the 


General Cimnniuec of Maiiageineuu 

i 1 1 h T The Keciclary *ball attend the meetings ot the Society and 
iIiumj of the Com mil lee, to record their pro teal logs and conduct the 
toricspondenri . 1 k'rd in 11 nbu superintend the "persons employed 
by the Son* ty t and, under the control of ihe Committee for man¬ 
aging the Accoimifc, shall superintend the expenditure of the c^u- 


Edishuieut * 

l^lli, TUl Trc;t>urcr will receive, through the Secret ary all uiotucx 
due L"’ 1 the Society, awl make piling tits out of the funds of the S»hc-“ 
ly, according to the directions ofthe Secretary. 

1 lie two fulhmiiig supplementary ruj^a w^re passed on llie 2d of 
May, ISdil, <*ud have since continued in force, 

libit s Thai a class of Honorary Members he instituted, lor the 
purpose of all aching persons of learning and rank to the Geograph¬ 
ical Society cf Bombay, as customary in other similar mahlulious. 

20lh* Thai Lhc4Jnmmiitoe of Management and other Oj|ice-[1car- 
trs of the Society, eligible annually, be chosen by general vole of the 
Resident and Non-Resident Members, to whom voting lists shall he 
forwarded three months previous to the Anniversary Meeting, at 
which Lho return? shall he scrutinized and announced. 


The follow tug is a Hat of Office-Bearers originally chosen, and to 
whose exertions in maturing and training it in its infancy, the Socie* 
ly is maiulv indebted for its subsequent *mcc£$s 
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Pqtrdn. 

Tjfc Right Honorably the f E*rl of Claijc;. 
Vice-Patroty 


rion t Sir j, W, Awdry, Knight* 
W Nevmham. Esq, 

J Rome;, Enq 


& 


*4* putheillfnd, Esq 
Major General J, S* Barnes 


President. 

Captain Sit G. Malcolm, Kt., R, N. 


Vi f«-Preii dent. 

Lieut. Colonel E, Haidy, 

J. F. Heddle, Esq,, Secretary. 
Messrs, Remington & Co,, TVeasitrtr*. 


Gom mitt ft of Management . 
The President and Vice-President 


Lieut, Colonel Vans Kennedy, 
Lieut, Colonel H. Fojtinger. 
Cnpta ,1 R. Cog an* I, N. 
Major A Morbe, 

Captain J« Jopp. 

Lieut M, Houghton, I. N. 

J. Walker, Esq- 
Xieut. F. M'Gillivray, 

Captain J Holland. 

R. Noton, E^q. 


Lieut. Colonel E* Frederick 
Major T. Dickinson, 

Captain E W Horns, L N. 
F, Trash,Esq. 

CapLam G* R# Jervis, 
Captain J, IL Wilson, 1 N 
A. Henderson, Esq. 

J. Howjbqii, Esq, 

Lieut, R, Short re do. 

Lieut A Burnes. 


Members of Ginrrat Comtftittrc of Managcmtui. 


E. Ironside, E*q, 
Captain J,(Griffiths. 


J Morns, Esq 


Suh-Oomnnttee of Correapoileftnct * 


Major A. Morse. 

Lieut. M* Houghton, L N. 
1. Walker, Esq. 


Captain J. Holland. 

Lieut. Colonel E,Frederick. 
J, Morns, Esq. 


Sub-CommxtUc of ArcounU 

B. Noton, E*»q I A. Henderson, Esq 

Captain J, Griffiths I 



Tlie Bom bur Government i rri/nediaicly^ extended to the.Sdbieiy 
that liberal pilrona^ which uL univferaally bestow* on all, institutions 
of utility competed with the Stridency. The ctfuba/fbserv itory 
was appropriate^ tp its accommodation an# the important privilege 
conferred of allowi/ig Jjiej^ciety's communications to he transmit- 
ted throughout a thc territorial the Presidency free of postage,*—, 
a privilege subsequently extended tfc Irfdia at^argtz. An application 
having been^madc for permission to inject, or havcjbade over to 
them, copies of papers supplied to Gorernmem on Geogrsphi «* sub¬ 
jects by officers of the service, iheNubject was referred to the Court 
of Directors, without whose sanction the w^hes of the Society could 
not he complied with’—Government strongly recommending the 
concession desired* A very favorable answer was received to this 
by return of post - t ever since which the Society haa been moat lib¬ 
erally supplied with every variety of document bearing on the sub¬ 
ject oftheir researches which it was in the power of Government to 
bestow* At this time also (Jiyae 1633),the formation of a Library 
was commenced 1 and the whole of the elaborate reports of the Secre¬ 
tary, contained in their records, give much valuable information as* 
lo the progress of the Society’s labors, A set of mate urological 
and some surveying instruments for geographical purposes were also 
purchased and placed under charge of the Secretary, for the use of 
the members of the Society, In March 1835 a* letter was received 
from London, acceding to the proposal formerly made, that the Bom¬ 
bay Association should be considered a branch of that at home-f 
The following resolutions explain the relations subsisting-betwixt 
the Parent Society and its Branches: — 

Regulations respecting Geographical Societies in the British Colo¬ 
nies or Dependencies, desirous of counseling themselves with the 
Royal Geographical Society of London* 

L “Geographical Societies established in any of the British Go* 
lonies or Dependencies* and express.jig a with to be admitted ae 
Branches of the Royal Geographical Society in London, may &e so 
admitted by the Council. 

1 . tc The Mertibere of all auch of these Societies as shall corres¬ 
pond with the Parent Society* and forward to it reports of their Pro¬ 
ceedings, shall be considered corresponding members of the Society 
while out of JEnglaud ; and on their return home shall he eligible, 
by ballot, with other corresponding members, to be admitted ordina¬ 
ry members without payment of the entrance fee. 


* Minute of^Shli June*ldi)3. 


i itimulc of J5th Mirth, 



r # f \ 

One copy 0 / every volume dr pari of a volume of the Socie¬ 
ty's Jounyri* as successively published, shall be pent Breach Brandi 
Society, tcupe placed in iu library ;^lh hlhej copieapbr the authors 
of commimicattona whicl* may appear in such voyiipes^ aniT any ad¬ 
ditional numbers whicfrmaj be^orderdh. bq delivered in En* r " 
* gland, at Iwo-tlurda of th£ price to Pl ay Agents July authorised to ra¬ 
ce tve and forward Shertf'* * * 

The Colabi Observatory having been found in conveniently distant 
fronWTie fort, Ihe Government in IB35, was pleased 10 assign jhe 
room on the groufid-floor of the fcourt House for the use of the So¬ 
ciety ; this having afterwards been found unsuitable, the present 
handsome apartment, under the Council Room iu the Town Hall 
buildings adjoining the rooms of the Medical Boaid, was mibscqurnt- 
ly assigned to them; the Government afterwards, with the approba¬ 
tion of the Court of Directors, granted for defrayment of the expen¬ 
ses of the Society Iis„ I BO per mensem . In 1300 it was resolved to 
commence the publication^ the Trtfiisacuans oflhe Socieiy in quar¬ 
terly banes, or as frequently as the amount of accumulated matter 
in the archives permitted** A letter whs at this lime received from 
the Royal Geographical Society rff Paris, intimating the desire of 
that institution—the oldest and /nnst distinguished of the kind in 
Kurop^v—to enter yito correspondence, and to exchange papers and 
transactions, with the Bombay establishment^;! proposal too grati¬ 
fying to be otherwise than favorably received by the Society : f and 
ihe two Associations have accordingly ever since maintained a close 
and cor&ial intercourse with each oilier. The Society* in 1837, re¬ 
duced the annual subscription from Rs, 24 to Rs. 15, at which Iasi 
£l rat *it has ever since continued. In tlgly, 1837, the Governor-Gen¬ 
eral, Lard Auckland* wilfi an attention to the interests of science 
and literature which distinguished bis government* in returning 
thqtik.H for copies of the Society's Transactions which had been for¬ 
warded for hi* use by the President, Sir C, Malcolm, intimated hia 
wis!i to be admitted a member, arid bis anxiety to second their exer¬ 
tions in any way within hia power: requesting that the President 
would at all times, and without reserve, point out to him any mode in 
which he might be able to promote the objects of the IrfhtiiuLion, 

Hia Lordship was, elected Honorary Patron of the Society, and, in 
a further communication to the Governor, Sir R. Grant, expressive of 
the gratification he experienced from his election, he.requested again 
that he should be on all occasions informed in what manner he could 


* Minute of t57tli February "id’JG. 


} Minute of JunCpltfJb. 



best assist tbffg,— 'expressing his anxiety to Her \t arS fromVBengal 
such papers 01 ^ gcqgVaphictf acien<le as might be reckoned compe¬ 
tent for publication irr the Sor Bely's Transactions* L/184L, the 
_ Bombay Branch »f the Hoy a! Asiftfic Society having resolved to es¬ 
tablish a Museum, ihewalfif which bail been so g realty feJi antffeo 
often complain&d of, memorialized the Geographical Society on the 
inexpediency of attempting to carry bn Uyo collections, where a gen¬ 
eral receptacle, opened Tor the deposit and exhibition *if all the cu¬ 
riosities likely to be collected, would be so much more Likely it* mu it 
the views of both establishments* ?Ry this means, I single centre of 
resort would be obtained, in place of a variety of little known and 
comparatively unattractive points, some of which were likely to be 
missed by the inquirer, and must serve to distract public attention. 
On these grounds, (ho Geographical Society was solicited to make 
ever the specimens then in their possession, together with donations 
which might hereafter be presented to them, to the Asiatic Society’s 
Museum. 'The request was at orvee complied with* and the specimens 
made over accordingly. In March, 1842, an irreparable loss was r 
sustained by the Society by lhe death of Dr* Meddle, who, from 
the time of its establishment, had acted as its Secretary. The 
publication of the Society's Transactions has from this, uiul other 
causes, At present fallen considerably behind: but js now abouLto be 
brought up by the immediate consecutive issue of four several num¬ 
bers at present ready for the press* 

The following is a list of the papers which have been published by 
the Society siuf „ March 1836, when the papers first began to be 
printed 

1* Statistical Account of the 1 own of Bhooj; with' a sketch oft he 
inland trade of the Province of Cutch* By Lieut* T. Postana, 
N. I. ~ 

*2. Notes on Coeloms prevalent among the Maldivians, &c~ By 
Mr* W* Christopher, Midshipman, I* N r ^ 

3. On the Commerce of Shikarpoor and Upper 9cinde. By Cap* 
tain A* Burncs. 

SJ? _ 

4* A Short Account of the Kattouries or Kiitlkuries, residing 
in tITfi Konkfln and Atlaveesy. By Major A* Mackintosh. 

5* Narrative of the late Cruize of the £1* C, Brig of War Tigris, 
By Commander Igglesden, 1* N. 

G. BepoTt on the Inundation that occurred at Surat on the 28th 
of August, 1837* By Lieut. G* Fulljemes. 

7. Remarks on the Indian (Tab) riv^r, from its mouth in a town 
called l*ooi. By Lieut. F. Whitelock, I* N. 
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$, Hinte + for Ge^gtaphicalln formation. * 1 / 

ft, 'Report of^ Voyage down Ihe^Gahra ancf jndip* Tram Uareke 
Piklom' to fche Sea, By.E\ Gordon". . # 

10. Some Account. of 1 the western fyprtion of M anvar, commonly P 
c called MolUni! „ B?'F* F^rbea* L ii. ttasaiatant Surgeon. 

11. Translation oft^an \pcojint 'outlie Kattuaj taken from the 

mouths of their owjg Genealogists* Prepared for the Bom- 
bay Geographical Society/by Jame^Erskinc, Esq* C* S* 

I2r An Account of the City o£ Balkh and its neighbourhood, ex¬ 
tracted from Persian Authorities. By James Bird, Esq. 

13. Vocabularies of Av-en languages, spoken in the countries west 
of the Indus* By Lieut* Leach of the Bombay Engineers, 
with remarks on the*origin of the Affghana. 

Id. Memoir on the river Euphrates, fitc.during the late Expedi- 
lion nTthe H. C. armed Steamer Euphrates* By James W. 
Winchester, a. w. t Assistant Surgeon. 

15. Some Notices of the Seychelles, the Almirantes, and the Is¬ 
lands and groups of Islands, situated between the Equator 
and Vl° South latitude, and between 45° and 75° East lon¬ 
gitude, &c* &e. By Major William Stirling, 17th HegL 
Bombay N. 1. * 

|C. m Report frofi Acting Commander Noll, of the 1. N. f on the 
Traffic iu Slaves, &c* carried on at Maasowah. 

17. Note on the IsUnd of Karrick, in the Gulph of Persia. By 

James W. Winchester, a* m. 

18, Journal of an Excursion to Sertnaar, the Capitol of Yemen. 

By Lieut. C. J. Crultenden, I. N. 

I?* Note on Perim Island in ihe*Qulph of Cambay, By Lieut* 

B, Etherwy, I. A, ( 

20, Illustrations of the Arab and Persian Geographers* or the Geo¬ 
graphy of the middle ages JSy James Bird, Eaq, 

IJJ* A Visit, in December^B32, to the Cornelian Mines, situated 
in the*Hajpeepla Hills, to the eastward of Broach. By 
Lieutenant George Fulljames* 

22. Report on the Sooloo Pirates. By Commander J. J* Blake, 

R. N. 

23. An Account of the Route between Sonmeanee and Ccndahar, 

from the mouth of one of the horse dealers of A Afghanistan. 
Arranged by Captain W, C, Harris, of the Bombay Engineers 

24. Visit to the Hot Spring near Kurrachee. By Lieut, T. G* Car* 

less, I* N* s 



* i * * i # 

25. Nirrotjli of I Journey adroit the Syrian Oewrt. By Lieut* 

* H, A.lOrfuAiy, 1* Jf* j f '#•* 

26. Not*on the HiJf of Powrftghur, By F, 3. AVnot(J M. D. 

^ 27, Note on lie "Lake of l^oonir. By frofewor A* B. Qrlebar. 

28- On the use dfudbrnrAbn ^rjiej*oowet£rs to determine heights* 
By Lieut. Co!, W, ft, kykfs, f* R, ( 

29, Desultory Notes and Observational) various places in Guze- 

rat.* By John*VaupeJi t -Esq, * 

30, Journal of a Visit to Sonrd|anee p the seaport of Los, Be- 

Joochistan, during an attempt to reach K cl a I from Kurrachee 
in the disguise of on Usbec, in Maf 1839. By Captain W, 
C, Harris* of the Bombay Engineers, 

31, Short Topographical and General Description of the Cape of 

Aden. By Captain R. Foster* Engineers, 

32, Some Observations upon Semite ami the river Endue, at far up 

as Bukktir. By Lieut, R. N. Magrath, H, M. 3d Jiegt. of 
Fool* 

33, Narrative ofa Journey from Zetla and Tadjouru un the Coast* 

of Abyssinia, to Ferri on the frontier of Efal \ in April and 
May iS3tl. 

34, Narrative of un Excursion into the Ha^&reh Country ofBiaul, 

and the Districts of Bamian mid Sighafl. * By C. Masson, 
Eat}, 

35, Report on the landed Tenures of Bombay, By F. Warden, 

Esq, C, S. f 

36, Translation of the Copy of the Ancient Record regarding the 

delivery of the Pori aryl LI and oT Bombay, Communicated 
by M sjor T. B, Jerws, F, R S» t * - 

37, Population of the Islands of Bombay and Salsetle in I826-27, 

38, A Pilgrimage to Hingli}* By Captain S, V, W, Hart, 

3&. Visit in Port Lloyd, Bo or in Islands, lit Her Majesty's Sloop 
Larne. By Captain Blake, R?N. — 

40 Commercial and Geographical View of Eastern Africa. B, 
James lijyd, Esq, 

41. Report on the Munchar Lake, and the Arrui and Narali rivers, 

Lieut* T. Posts ns. 

42. Observations on the Sindhoo or river Indus. By the late Cap* 

tain James Macmurdo. 

43. Note on some names of Places on the Shores of the Red Soa< 

By A. Thomson D’Abbadie* Esq. 

44. Journal of a march from Ahmeds^ad in Guzerat, to Sukkur in 
Upper Stfinde, By Captain DeBHosie, 
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45, Sd^ne Account of the present state of theJ.Trt^ between the 

Part of M^ndavie in Cutch, a^d the Eastern ticast of Africa. 
By’feieuf^ T^Postans, V * * 1 . 

46. Extracts from Sir H, Bussells Rfport on the OS imam's Territo^ 
11 ries* Communicated by Majof r f\ '3* tfd^is, F. R. 5. 

47* Notice on Uje C^ria Muria, By -the late J. G". Hulton, Eaq., 
Assistant Surgeon. f * r> 

48. A Topographical Description of the Table Land on the Cutler ^ 

^ Mountains. Communicated by Major T. B Jervis, F. R. S. 

49. Meteorological Register kept at Fort Arthur, Van Diemen's 

Land, By D. ATCommisaary General Lempriere, &,e. &.c, 

50. Extract from Major Jervis's Statistical and Geographical Me¬ 

moir of the Western Coast of India,—Section, Revenue) and * 
Land Tenures. 

51* Treaties made between the Portuguese Viceroy of Goa and the 
Mahratt&s or Peshwa. 

62_ Tuhnama, or Treaty of adjustrilent entered into between Rail a- 
jce Vishwunalh Peshwa, md Seedeo Yakoot khan of Jungee* 
ra, on the conclusion of hostilities, A. D. 1732. 

63. Authentic Account of the Land Revenue, Snyer or variable Im¬ 
ports ; Laud and Sea Customs of the North and South Kon- 
. kan; (9755 square miles) under British Administration by con* 
quest. 

54. The Rushdie Grant, dated A. D, 1191, June 20th* 

55. Art* XL—Census of Lhc Population of the Northern Konkan, 

56. Art* I.—Extracts from the Late Colonel Lamblon’s notices of 

Malabar. Communicated by Major T, B. Jervis. 

67 / Art. 1L—Descriptive and Geographical Account of the Nilgiri 
Hills, by Messrs. F*os^and Tutu ball. Communicated by Ma¬ 
jor T. B. Jervis T 

5$, Art. HI.—Descriptive and Geographical Account of the Prov¬ 
ince of Mai ah nr; by (Captain.; R. S. Ward and Connor, Ma¬ 
dras Burney Establishment. Communicated by the Right Ho¬ 
norable Sir F. Adam, Governor of Madras, to Major T, B, 
Jervis, 

59. Kovoy Talook. * 

60. Cheracul Talook of North Malabar- 

61. Koliurn Talook. 

62* Kama ad Talook. 

63. Wynaud Talook. 

64* Kurambanaud Talook. 

65; Calicut Talook. 



66. Shern«vVr«llo£. . 

67* ErnBud 'J’aJooi. * * 

68. B&itrftfatiatjd Talook, 9 , 

^69. WulUvtfnafld*T&look. * 

70. Neddungsuaa<PTat^oJ^ \ • 

71. Paulghauf Talook* ****/■ * 

72. Statements Ihewiog the quantity, qj lue and doty of articles lm~ 
** portdtl and eiprftted to ahd from Calicut anf Tdiicjerry, 

from May 1838 to April 1^29. * 

73. Art, IV*—Statistical Tables of the Population and Agriculluro 

of the Ceded District* of Madras. ^Communicated to Major 
T. B. Jervis, by the fate Principal Collector Mr* Robertson* 

74. Art* V,—'Statement shewing the works of Irrigation in the Bel¬ 

lary Divisions of the Ceded Districts, the amount of Garden 
and Wet Cultivation under the same in Fustee 1235, and the 
actual sums disbursed for repairs since the Cessionj or from 
Fuslee 1210 to 31st December, 1836. 

75. Memoir on the Origin, Progress, end present State of the Sur-'r* 

vey in Indim By Captain T, 15, Jervis* 

76* Address delivered at the Geographical Section of the British 
Association,Newcafitle-on-Tyftie,—Friday, August26th, 1838* 
Descriptive ofthe State, Progress, and Prospefct of the various 
Surveys, mid other Scientific Inquiries by the Honorable East 
India Company throughout Asia; with n prefatory sketch of 
the principles and requirements oT Geography. By l\(ajar T. 
B, Jervis. 

77* Narrative of a Journey, from Tik in Daman to Pesha^ur, 
through the unfrequented countries of Marwat, Raima, the 1 
valleys of Hangu, and Koha(. By C. Masson, Esq. 

78. Narrative of a passage through the Pass of Khyber, communi¬ 

cating between the plain of Pe^hawur and the valley ofJelJa- 
iahitd* By C* Masson, Esq. m 

79, Narrative of a Journey from Dakka to Cabool* By C* Masson, 

Es f, 

8n. Memorandum on the Siaposh. By C. Masson, Esq* 

81* Narrative of ventures in u Journey from Candabar to Shikar- 
pore* By C- Masson, Esq* 

82. Lahore v.^ Multan, Ueh f Kairpur, Hydrabad, and Tatta, to 
Kurachee and the Ocean* By C* Masson, Esq. 

Notice on the Countries west of the Indus, from Deis Gha^i 
Khati to Kala-bag* By C. Masion, £nq* 


83 * 



85. 

8ft 

87. 

88, 
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$4< 'Memorandum* on the Countries ofMarVaj, aodltjannu. By C* 

Munson, ' ■ • J * 

MemWandum *on Lahore, lA' Sikhs/ their ItmgJom. and its 
Dependencies. Ay C. Massort Esq. * 11 d 

Observation* on ih© ^olitic^l the Duraoi Stales 

and Dependensjes. 4 JJy p- IvtaseoQj Esq, * 

Account of Karak l^UtuF By M. Leyard.* 

Aceoudt of Tadjoura. By C: F, JSeck* Esq. * r 

89. c Account of Aden. By M, D^Abbadie* Esq. 

99. Stirling's (Major) visit to the Falla of Sansadurra. 

91, Notice of Granite ^protruding through the Trap Rock in the 
bed of the river N Gr btidda l; at MundJeysir. By Mayor Stifling, 


The following are the Office-bearers for the year 1843-43, as 
elected at the annual general meeting on the 15th May:—. 


PttESIDEiTT, 


Captain D. Ross, 1, N,*F,R.S. 


Yjgg-Fr^identh. 


Captain R. Oliver* R.N. 
J. P, ^Willougf^by ; Erfq. 


Colonel 1\ Dickinson. 


ResipEjVT M£H3EB9 f 


* 


Dr C. Morehead. 

Dr. J, feoiiies, K.H* L. L. B., F, 
R. S, 

Dt R. Brown, 

J, G, Malcolm son, Esq,, $LD. 
Lieut.-Col. N- Campbell, 

Vf t C. Bruce, Esq, (dead.) 


Captain E. P. Del 1 Host©. 

Dr R, H. Kennedy. 

D; J. Glen. 

DrJk Me A dam (dead.) 

Geo* Giberue, Esq. 

liall Gungadhur Shasiree, Esq. 


* Non-Resident Mebibk&s, 


Major H, Kawimaoti, 
Captain W. C. flamy. 
Colonel C, Grans. 

Dr J* Bird, ( 


Captain R, SWlrede. 

Major J, Holland. * 

Captain G. L. Jacob. 

Lieut. H, A- Ormsby, 1. N,, 
F. R. S. 


The following list contains the names of the gentlemen elec¬ 
ted Honorary Members of the Society from Us original institution 
to the present time-— * 



1, Captain W r shilgtbn 
Society, I " * 



r > 

r Secriurj; to the Geographical 

jp ^ 1 5 

2, C apt a bi Beaufort, R. N ,, Elydrographar. « " 

3, Monsieur'll "Captain Dappy, Tlydrogr&phef de France, 

4, Colonel Colby,"RoySl'^nginuersIJiiector of tho Ordna-^xe 
Survey, ' 

5 + Captain Lawrence, Royal Engineer^ Ordnance Map Officer, 
Ireland, • * * 

6, Major Robe, Royal Engineers, Ordarme Map Officer? 

England, * 

7, Monsieur ]e General Pilot, Director of the Journal of Franco. 
9. Colonel Schubert, 


0. Professor Henriah Bergbama. 

10, Professor Bache, Philadelphia. 

11, General Campana, 

12, Chevalier BalbL „ 

13, Monsieur E. F, Jomard. 

14, Professor Carl Ritter, 

15, Monsieur Davizac. 


lb. Colonel Oberrcit, Dresden, 

17, Gotond Skribaneck, Vienna. ^ 

IS. Professor KupfTer, St, Peter slmrgh, . 

19. C^sar Moreau, Eufj.,F. R.S 

20. J. R. Jackson, Eaq., Secretary to ihe Royal Geographical 
Society. 

21. C. C. Jacob, Graberg. 


List of Members of the Geographical Society of Western India 
from 1832 up to 31 j 1 January, 1843, 


1932. 

The Hon’ble Sir J, W. 

Awdry, Europe, 

Capt ScoA Adam, 
withdrawn, , 

Geo. AshbiifoLr, Enq, 
Europe. .... 
General D. Barr. 

Dr. - J, Bird, 

W,C,Bruce, Esq,, dead. 


1841 
1833 
1837 

1842 


Mejor J, Rooawiy, Europe, 1839 
Lieut. CoJ. Sir A. B urne#, K, 

C. B., dead. . , . 1842 

The Honorable Sir K, 

Compton, Europe. , 1838 

Lieut* Col. N. Campbell. 

The Rt, Revd. Lord Bishop 
of Bombay, T. Carr. 

Cant, R. Cogan, I* N., 
Europe.1835 



(M > 

M.Coflihg, J3aq. t withdrawn 1840 
Colonel* * TJickVi^un. 

CtpL E.*pV Hcate. j, 

J. D< Du Vitre, Esq./ 

Europe ^ *1839 

*M. De Vitre, Esq x do* # *lp3^ 

The Hon’ble J, Farisb, ^ 

Eeq^ do, V * . . 1840 

Col.v^rederick, withdrawn 1836 t 
Captain T, G.GrSfitb, 6th Foot, 


E* C. MorgJj, Erf, 

M^jotp A, s! H. iluu[itiijr k 
^Europe* * * * 

*Dr. ^T, McKen J$e t « 

P t rt J 1 * VlcAtiftn, dead. 1842 

John. Mill, Eaq. Europe. 1833 

W. Newnham^E&q.jdo. 1805 

C* Norris* Esq. t dead, 1836 

IX Noton, Esq,, do. 1838 

Col. Sir H, Potlinger, Bart. 


do. 9 

Lieut* Genl* Sir Colin 

Halkeu, Europe* . , 1833 

Lieut. Col. E. Hardy, 

Europe, . * . . . 1833 

CapU E. W. Harris, I. N., 

do..* 1638 

J)t, J. F. Heddle, dead, 1842 

J. Henderson, Esq., 

Europe. ♦ 1833 

Major J* Holland. « 

Commander M.JlquglAon, L 
N. Europe. . . * 1837 

Dr. J, Howisou, do. 1642 

The Hon’bte E, Ironside, 

Esq. Bead, .... 1640 
V.C. Kemball, Esq., 

P> Europe. ..... 1836 
Major Gen. Vans Kennedy* 

R. L. Leckie, E&q.,' 

Europe..1843 

Rear-Admiral Sir Charles * 
ftlalcolm. Europe. . . 1838 
Dr. J, Murray, withdrawn 1836 
Dr. IX McLeod, dead, 1840 
C* McLeod, Esq. do. do. 


■Co], T* Powell, dead. 1840 

The Hon'ble Sir H. Roper, 

withdrawn.3842 

TheHon'ble James Slither* 
land Esq,, dead, . 1840 

A. N. Shaw, Esq. 

I 1 ? Scott, Esq, p Europe, 1842 
P, Stewart, Bsq, 

Captain It. Sheriff de. 

’T. C, Trash, Esq., Europe 1833 
John Vaupell, Esq,, with¬ 
drawn. ..... 1637 

John Wed dor bum. Esq. 

Europe, , . , , . I £37 

Copt* J. H* Wilson, I. N. 


do. ...... 1838 

R. Wallace, Esq,,do. 1834 

Dr! J. O. Walker, do. 1835 


Lieut. J. K. Wcilsted, 1*N, 
do* ...... 1836 

1834* 

Capt- T* G* Carless, I. N* 
Europe. ..... 1841 

Lieut, T, M Dickinson, 
dead, . * , . . 1836 


Dr. J, A. Maawell, 

Europe. . * * , , . 1834 

Capt, F, McGillivray, 

dead.. 1838 

J, Morris, Esq., Europe, 1633 
H. W. Morris, Esq., do. f^36 


James Little, Eaq., 


Europe,. 

1840 

Capt. D. Ross, I. N. 


John Scott, Esq., M D. 


J, Sindry, Esq, Europe. 

183“ 

R Smith, withdrawn. 

1842 
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* *9 ae. , * 

Lieut. Cof^G* Felix- 
* A. Finlay, E?q,, IJurgpCf *4336 
Geo, Malcolm, Esq*, do, J&ff 
A. B. OrJcbar, Esq., with- 4 
drawn, . . * . , * 1841 


A. N. A. Campbell, detrtL 1633 
Dr. C, F. C<^ier, # . * 

J. Erakine, Esq* # Edfope* 1830 

Capt, ft. Etheiisey, I/N. 

W. Esmond, Eaq., ^ 

Igi^ope^. . 4 . , . . 184© * 

Cnpi^ G* Fui Irenes, 

Dr* W, 13, G. Graham, 


1836. 

W. S. Boyd, Esq, 

G, L* Elliot, Esq*, with¬ 
drawn* .1842 

Dr, S, Fraserjdead* 1840 

John Graham, Esq. dead. 1839 

W. Henderson, E?q., ■ 

Capt* G* L. Jacob, * 

Major T, B* Jervis, 

Europe.* 7 642 

Dr* C. Lush, withdrawn 1824 

Major A* Mackintosh, 

Europe. * .1837 

Liem. Col* P M. MelvitL 


p . dead. *039 

Capt. L. W. Hart, with- 
drawift , . * * , 1842 

T* W. Henderson, Eaq„ 
Europe . . * * * 1B41 

Captain R, St. John. 

Major R* Leech. 

Major J, R. Oiiaelej. 

Lieut. A. G. Shaw, dead, 1640 
J, A* Shaw, Esq., Europe. J843 ^ 
Major W. Stirling, Europe. IS43 
'Dr* G* A. Stuart, do, 1839 
Capt. C. S. Stuart, Europe, 134© 
W, Turner, J£sq*., dead* -184] 


W, K, Morris, Esq. 

John Mad cod. Esq. 

W.R* Murphy, Esq., with¬ 
drawn* * 1042 

Lieut, A* Nash. 1 

Lieut. HhA. Ormsby, I* N- f 
F* R. S. 

Col, C* Ovons. * 

W. H* Wathen, Esq 
Europe. ..... 1S3S 
J, P. Willoughby, Esq, 

Lieut* John Wtf&d, I. N*, 
Europe. - * * . . , 1840 

1837. 

C. W. Alien, Esq* with* 
drawn* ..... 1837 

Lieut* F. Ayrton, Europe, 1041 
Dr, R. Brown. 


1838. 

W. Baxter, E*q. 

Dr. J. Boriics, K, II. F**R. S* 
J* M. D;ivics, J£sq. 

Lietit. # lL B. Ea&Lwick. * 
Feipr Ewart, Esq,, 

Europe. , * * . , 1341 

Lieut* J* G* Forbes, 

Europe.J§42 

Col* J* G* Griffiths, with¬ 
drawn. ■ , . , * 1641 

Dr* J- Glen* 

Geo. Giber ne t Esq, 

Capt. W, C. Harris. 

Lieut. G. Jenkins, I* N., 
Europe. . . . , , 1840 

Dr. It. H. Kennedy* 

Dr*,.C. Morehead* 

Capt. R* Oliver, R. N* 



Her. & Plgotl- 

Lieut. * 'iVrofltJbii* 

R* K, Pringle/Esq, # 

Lieut, (x. If, Bobertapn, 

Jflm Skinner, Esq. * * * 

Lieut, G, W i ngjp.te, 4£ngi-* 4 

neera, Europe, . . *»184i 

* 1839- * 

* 

Lieut. H. Barr, 

R, W. Crawford, Esq/ 

B/. D. Clark. 

Lieut. W, Christopher, N. I, 

XL G. Gordon, Esq. 

W.Howard, Esq. 

Copt. F t Lushington, A, D, 

C,, Etirope. , * 1349 

'Major G* V. LeMessurter, 
Lieut, W. Reynolds, with¬ 
drawn. 1841 

Lieut, W. C, Montriop, T. N.* 
Lieut? Co!. Gr, M<ft>rc. 

withdrawn. . . . 1B4I 

John Vaupell, Ksq, 

Dt J, *W- Winchester, 

1840. 

* 

3 , Row man, Esq. • 

Geo. Buist, t. L. D. * 

T# Cardwell, Esq,.Europe- 1841 
Lieut. J. C, Cruitenden* L 
Li^ut. W, J- Ea&twick, 

Europe, , T . . , 1841 

H_ Fawcett, Esq. 

Rev. W, K. Fletcher. 

Ball Gungadhur Shasiree, Esq. 

W, H. Harriet!, Esq. 

T. Lancaster, Esq, 


Dr, G. RAilctilApon, F, R, S* 
W. A. Moimioii Esq. * 
Major H. C, K awl info jv. 

L. *R, Reid' Esif, 

£#rf‘ W, uart, Engineers. 

J- Ji Waters loo* Esq.* N. L, 
I,N, 

E, W, WiNiamsoif, Eaq., ' 
Engineers, dead. , 1841 

1847. 

Manockjfte Cursetjee, Esq, 

Dr. J. McLennan. 

Lieut. G. B. Munbee, 

B, A* R. Nicholson, Esq. 

|J. B, Itiddell, Esq. C. S. 

Dr. B. P. Rookc. 

1842. 

H. Borradaile, Esq, C. S, 
Lieut. H, C, Boulder son, I. N. 
Dr, John Drevcr. 

Lieut. W. E, Evans, 

Lieut. J. S, Grieve, f, N. 

J. R. Hadow, Esq, 

Lieut. A, Macdonald, I. N, 

The Hon'blc Sir E. Berry, Kl. 
Dr,*M, Thompson, 

1843, 

• 

Cotndr. J, P. Saunders, T. Tfl, 
Lieut, J, Barker, I. N* 

Cotndr. H. B, Lynch, I. N, 
Lieut. C, P, Rigby, 

Capt. Geo, D ] Arcy % 

Henry Cormack, Eaq. 

Capt. F, J. Arthur. 

Lieut. J, S* Akfid. 



Proceeding fljf a Meeting n nf tfye Bombay BraAgh Rjycil Geo¬ 
graphical Sficifts, held in the. Room, Gn Thpr&day 

the \0th March, 4036. §•* 

* 

Agreeably to a resolution passed ft the last Meeting, ibo Society 
met at 3 r, at. instead of 12 o'clock, ihdVbrmer hour Ijeiog found 
more convenient for the majority of members* 


Freei ent. 

* 

Sir C M auolm, President, in the chair * 

John WtiiiPKBaunN, Estj, Colonel Dickinson, 

Major Campbell, Lieut T. M* Dickinson, 

A. B, OtLepAE, Etq. H* W* Morris, Esq. 

Jamkr Little, Esq. J F k Hhuoll, Koq, &ttrclary. 

9 

Rear! and approved the min»tea oTthe Jaot meeting. 

The following gentlemen were eirrtrd Mrmberf. 


Colonel Ovanj, 

W. II* Wat wen, Esq. 
Captain T, B, Jcrvi*, 
Dr. Lvsii, 


P. Fraser, Esq* 
* Li put* Or MSB Y, 
J. frft ah.4M w Eaq, 


Mr. Wedderburn, in giving his vole for Dr: Lush, explained, that 
at the time the institution of this Society was first proposed, lie (Mr* 
W.) handed to the officiating Secretary s list of gentlemen who were 
willing to aid in forming the Satiety* Among these,wss Dr* LoqJi t 
but by some mistake, of the copyist no doilbl, instead of Dr. Lush, 
the name of another gentleman whs insetted into the Society's books; 
and the original list being mislaid, this error had net been corrected* 
The meeting desire the Secretstyuto express their regret that 
such a mistake should have occurred, and to reque^Dr. Lush to al- 
law his name to be inserted among the founders of the institution* 
Read a lei ter from the Secretary of the Roys! Geographical So¬ 
ciety, (receirtd per Steamer,) addressed to the Secretary, as follows : 

Roue GcoonjirtircAL Socistv. 

Regent Street, December J, 1035 
8k, — 1 had the honor to receive your letter of the 6th June last, 
bnlonly the other day, although it came by way of Egypt, No papers 
either of any kind accompanied it; and*it came by post, though in¬ 
dorsed ft Honored by Dr. Kemball.” 



Whenever any papers afe received., it wil^give great pleasure 
to pcblTs^ tbenVsoon ; and you wil t observe: thafr ihe/iotice regarding 
theMaldiva forwarded i,ri^our last, bap ajpeara in our new 

nurnbet* — The same 

Nations whenever they 

In y^r profit tetter, you**lso express t wish that the copies of 
the Journal declined far ^ou should be forwarded without delay, hut 
you only promise to communicate the name of the Society's agenfln 
a Tulurr Setter ;* lill that arrive^ then, I am uncertain by what menus 
to convey them to you^ but will make inquiry. 

I am aori-y to say that at present our second volume is entirely out 
of print, mid I shall be unable, consequently, to supply them im¬ 
mediately, A proposal ia, however, now before the council* and like¬ 
ly to be entertained, to reprint it, 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, your very obedient servant, 

(Signed) A IVIaconochib. 

The Secretary explained, that the papers alluded to in the above 
letter which were dispatched Under the charge of Dr. Kemhall, but 
the letter which was to have accompanied them missed that gentle- 
oian, and was^eut via the Red Sea Intelligence of Dr. Kem ball's 
arrival has been received, ao that the papers must have reached their 
destination. 

Read Report of the Sob-Committee appointed to provide a room 
for the Society. (To be printed with the Annual Report.) 

Read Correspondence with Government, relative to the donation 
<fi Rupees 500 , and monthly allowance of Rupees 50 , granted bythe 
Right Hou'ble the Governor in Council to this Society. Thin cor¬ 
respondence will be primed with the Annual Report. 

Proposed, and carried, that Mr. Wedderburn be requested to be¬ 
come Vice-Patron of the Society ; and that Mr. Waihen, be request¬ 
ed to accept tfce office of Vice-President. 

Proposed, and carried, that each member of the Society shall have 
the privilege of introducing at the general meetings one visitor, who 
may he desirous to hear read the papers presented to the Society; such 
visitor* to be introduced ut each meeting, after the Society’s private 
bus in ore is transacted, 

Proposed, and carried, that Reports of the Society be printed from 
time to time, at the discretion of the Committee. These reports to 

* Tliin has alnre been conimun icatrd* 


attention willaid la your next cormnuiu 
mrfy arrive * ) * 
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, f f * t 

contain account# of pA>c«eding# t analyses of piper# presented to* the 

Society„the ptitdication f entird, of mfeh papers is my appetyf to the 
Committee tV be^articularly interesting to the community irfre, and 
lists of desiderate aelltive to the Geography df this pari of Alia, and 
the adjacent countries# * i 

, * * ’ 

Do NATION a "FOE THE LlBRAtf, * 

„ , Presented by GouerntSknt. . 

28 Sheets of the Indian Atlas, publishing bf order of the Hon’fele 
Court of Directors. * 

3 Vols* Folio, Charts. • 


Presented by Sir C\ Malcolm, 

1 Yol. Folio, D AiivilJe’s Atlas of Ancient Geography. 

18 YoJs. Porter's Collection of Voyages. 

4 Yols. Whiston’s Josephus, 

■ 

Presented by Vuptain Koss, 

1 VoU Col* Beaufoy's Nautical Experiments* 

* 

Presented by Major jf* B* Strut j* 

Dalrymples Chans. * 

Presented by J * /\ Heddlc t Esq* 

Annaies Des Voyages Far Malle Brun. 

Map of the Indus River, iLc, compiled in the Surveyor General'■ 
Office* 

The following papers were Ihfcn laid before the meeting ; and ifee 
Secretary was requested to convey to the authors, the best thanks of 
the Society for their several communications, 


/. Memoir tin the Southern Voast of Arabia, by /lieutenant 
Wdhttd I. N. Coinmumcnted by the President, 

Jn thin communication, the author describes that portion of the Ara* 
hi an, Coast which extends between the Port of Aden (in latitude 12° 
43'N.) and iBe town ofShaer, (In latitude N° 39' N. f and longitude 
49° 29' E.) This space has an extent of about 300 miles, and a di¬ 
rection N* N. E. Its general features present nothirfjg very novel 
compared to other, better known, parts of the coast, but this paper 
is valuable, as it fills up a blank in the geography of a part of the 
Arabian Fen insula, of which no detailed account has yet been J aid 
before the public. 



i 
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Mti WeJlated visited Ibis com! on board iWEi. Cs Surveying Ves¬ 
sel P^^urus, And wa» occasionally dispatched by the Compander, 
Captain Gained, to called information regarding, Ae geography of 
the interior o t the coonhy, wbilrf ibe^other ofbVet’S v*ere engaged hi 
carrying on the itirvey of the coast/ ■ * ^ ' t T 

On one occasion, Jie tnfthor penetrated to the distance of 70 miles 
from the co&pt, to Nuknb^l Hadjer, where he wjs rewarded by the 
discovery o C ruins of considerable extent and of seven l inscriptions, 
wkrch hare been copied and described in a separate paper* commu¬ 
nicated to the Royal Asiatic Society, 

This paper when copied will be forwarded to the London Branch 
of the Society, for publication in the Journal of that institution. 

//. Notes on the Empire of Tombutteo, Communicated by a 
Native Shaik to Doctor Pruner, at Cairo. 

For this communication the Society is indebted to Mr. llyslop, of 
of the H* C. S, of War Clive, who procured the paper from Dr. 
Pruner, and forwarded it to Sir Charles Malcolm, by whom it was 
communicated to the Society, 

Dr* Pinner is a German medical officer, in the service of the Pa¬ 
cha of Egypt, and, ifhile at Cairo, occasionally met the native, at 
the house of life Austrian Consul, who communicated the information 
which forms the subject of this paper. Many of the statements appear 
rather to be opinions than facts, for the Shaik does not pretend to 
have r^een many of the parts, regarding the geography of which his 
information would tend to overturn the notions generally received at 
present. The Shaik states himself to be a native of the Stale of Tom* 
buctoo, and that he has tWcc visited Egypt. Once by the route (hat 
conducts to Tunis, across the desert, whence he reached Egypt by 
sea. On ibe second occasion, he .travelled from his country, east¬ 
ward, until he reached Senn^ar, then, passing through Abyssinia, he 
reached Arabia. This latter journey was performed, the Shaik as¬ 
serts, by water* from Tombuctoo as Far as Senn&ar. 

He states also, that no European traveller has keen allowed to ap¬ 
proach nearer to the capital of Tombuctoo than seven day*s jour¬ 
ney. If his assertions are to be credited, works of the same 
style of aci^pture and architecture as are now remaining in Upper 
Egypt and Moron, are to be observed on tAe riper between Tombuc- 
too and Serin aar; and even a few miles outside the capital, there are 
islands in the river, full of those gigantic wotfks of the old world." 

" The inhabitants of Tombuctoo are a black race; their faces are 
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not like Uic cimtnofi uegro Pi but rather approach the con fuj mini on 
ofeki|IJ which we observe irf the Ejyptiin mummies, W JpmewbaL 
resemble Wo hack tribes still inhabiting the wce^n shakes of the 
Red Sea (Sunken7. They are governed 1 by a SaoUnn, raiher in a 
patriarchal* than rm »tyAnneal [pantier ; Tie does not make, U? 
others, the personal liberty subjects an article of commerce,. 

but still you meat, between Arabia and E^pl,% few Tombuctoo 
slaves in private bongos. They lose then - liberty during wars, or in¬ 
cursions of the neighbouring negroes, Thf inhabitants of Toi^buc- 
too live upon the produce of tfair fields and cattle ; and our Shark 
pretended that there was not a spot in his country, where man’s life 
was so miserable, as in Egypt; every man has sufficient for bis own, 
and bis family's subsistence. Trade is carried on by barter, and the 
nearest approach to any thing like money is a small shell. Every 
year a cam van arrives from Tunis, for the exchange of goods, hut 1 
could not learn what the articles of the commerce consist of- Neither 
gold nor precious stones arc flTund at ToinboctoOi The capital is 
much larger than Cairo. 

The correctness of the Sh&ik’e statements requires some corrobo¬ 
ration, before this paper can be published. 

* 

IJJ. Absttari if Reports of the Rawtir£ts t Popjii&iiort, <J-c* of 
Gafij ttttflurgurji. By Captain Hofland. 

The territory to which the above Report refers, is situated to the 
S. E. of KuUudgee, and belongs to a Mahrattn Jageerdar, ynder the 
protection oT the British Government, named Rhojuog Rao, one of 
the Ghor pursy, a family of great influence and aniiquity in the J5ek- 
hun. This paper is fonvartled by Captain Holland with the view A 
illustrating some observations, whicb*he has communicated in a let¬ 
ter to the Secretary, regarding the great utility and importance of 
directing attention to statistical inquiries, particularly to I he sub¬ 
ject of * l comparative statistics," Captain H. thinks that the So¬ 
ciety would render essential service in proJnoting'researchcs of this 
kind, by the publication of such documents as that which he has 
communicated, furnishing useful data for comparing, not only the 
statistical relations of different districts with each other, but the 
changes which these statistical relations undergo, in the same district, 
in a scries of years; thus exhibiting the movements progressive or re¬ 
trogressive, which may take place in the social condition or these 
communities in 1 given time. 

Along with the above ** Abstract/* Captain Holland forwarded 
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teverift important suggest font*, relative ip the for Are plans of the So¬ 
ciety, whi^h were/eferred to the Committee. Among tb£ surgejtions 
alluded to,X/flpte*" Holland refers 40 the military _ojferanone> now 
(or lately} in prtigre^s, against tl)V BimeJs aud CAii^ie# of Guzerat, 
v^ich may afford excellent oppgtrtunitS^tof tugjumug information 
.,regarding both the peopfo'afld the wtftl tommy which they occupy, 
if sufficient imereiif aucf attention he directed to Urn subject. 

r « * 

l v Journal of a Mission to t StiVItf, with a JUemoir oh that 

Country* By Lieutenant DelHosle, &,c, &c. 

Lieutenant DelHoate, k& Surveyor, accompanied Colonel Potiin- 
geT’s mission, which proceeded lo Striudc in IK33, fort he purpose of 
concluding a treaty between the British Government and the Ameers, 
by which the navigation of the Indus was thrown open to commerce. 
In presenting bis papers to the Society, the author has conferred a 
great obligation, n* no detailed narrative of ihis important mission 
before accessible to the public. 

^ The papers are accompanied by a series of sketches, illustrative of 
the occupations, customs, personal appearance, and costumes oflh^ 
various classes of inhabitants ; also drawings of the crnfi employed 
in navigating the river, and ofihff scenery along the banka. A Map 
also accompanies? tlys Memoir, hi which the route of the mission is 
laid down, and which, besides, contains much information collected 
by the author from the natives. The slate of the river, at the period 
of Lieutenant DcIHostc’s visit, is minutely described. He uNn enu¬ 
merates and describes the various large hrnqchc?, which the main 
stream gives off, below the junction of Jhe Punjab rivers, the natuiv 
** tne ho:), find the natural productions A \ Kciodo. The question of 
the facilities which the Indus affords for navigation, is also discussed. 

A copy of these papers with the illg^imive sketches, will he for¬ 
warded lo the Royal Geographical facial y by an early opportunity. 

The following mimic at ion is printed cnHrc % to accompany this 

Report* m 

On Scisdz. m 

A 

Much haa been said upon Sinde ; ami I have perused most of that 
which has beenjmblished, os well as written. I purpose therefore to 
slate, concisely, the result of my reading and observations. I do not 
record my authorities, and I leave others to find out the points on 
which I differ from preceding writers. It is, however, due to Mr, 
Nathan Crow, of the Bombay Civil Service, to state that his (l Ac^ 
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count of the ctmndy official' np pears , «fe far tia 1 can judges to hare 

bcen<be leu book of all nyccocdtng writers, It i&a fin! Ad essay ; 

and* thoij^h Vfitten 'so far back us the year IS#), rerfflms to this 

day a model #h(bh. i think, # wili Seldom bo surpassed, 4 It.may then 

be asked whnt leadsttfiirilo on llcifide ? # I do #=0 because neh^vr 

• • • * 

bad mujiy, am^tate, oppor l ignites o£ hicftmsing our in for mall oft. In* 
my printed work tuo, I have rather co^finrn impel fto the river In¬ 
dus than iht country through which it flows. It mwt be borne in 
mind, however, by ail who peruke this pap'** that it is one cf remits. 

The country watered by the Indus h called 8tindc. Thi* is also 
the name given to that river itself by the inhabitants. The design*- 
tion is ancient, since Arrian mentions Sciiidnmana. To speak gene¬ 
rally, that country, from the ocean to the confluence of the Punjab 
rivers with the Indus, bears ihe name of Scircde. That is from the 
latitude of about 23 Q to 29 fl N. and from to Ti° 12. longitude. 


The hanks of the Indus, however, ns high as Sungtir, which is in 
about iM u north, arc po met tmejfc ailed Scimlc. Without this addition, 
the area of the country includes about iIHl,IHUG square milee, On 
the south it has fir its boundaries the province of Cuich and the 
Ocean. On the east it has Ifiijwam, or 1 he country of the Raj¬ 
poots, as also the Daoodpootras. * On the norib it has the Punjab 
find Cutcli rinudnva* On the west lice* Bel oo chiasm, from which it 
is separated tiy the lofty mountains of Hula. 

The grefit feature of Sciude is the Indus. It traverses the country 
dingoriQlly in one trunk to the Latitude of 3U', when it beg in a 
to throw off branches. Us Delta, however, commences bdoif TatU in 
the latitude of Si 15 40', after v^hich ii cnlurs the sea by eleven mouths, 


and prescots a face of l2iWfnUsh miles to the ocean. The sotfrclb * 
of this great river arc hidden. It is qpruiu that it lises in the moun¬ 
tains of Himalaya near Thibet. It is probable that I he Shyook from 
Karakorum imd the river of Lid nk, from near lake Muuimrour, are 
\ls principal Icrdcr^, Prom Cashftieer the Indus is separated by a 
snowy Tango. U then receives the Abb.t i^een anti passes on to At- 
lok, where it joined by the Lmidye, or river of Cahooh One of 
the sources of this tributary descends from I'mnfic, and is nearly os 
remote as the principal branch. From Altok to the sea, the Indus 
ia familiarly known by the name of "Scmde, " or Attok.'* Mchran is 
a name oniy known to foreigners. Atlok signifies ** fur bid den," and 
it. is Pftid to hpfio called, became the Hindoos arc forbidden lo cross 


* Thie p?[ifr deserves the rmticcj of the tiengraphicftl Society, and ii it nst 
too late Ifi publish it, 
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it, below the'Punjab rivdrs, U lukes (he nafhe'of “SiiV 3 down to 
SeJiwun&nd frotri thence to the sea that of 14 Lar/ 1 ^h^e ace two 
EleloocheVwordc for north and soutft* The local nanffes for .different 
parts of (he Indus are various* i'bose^ of (he branthea in the Delta 

Infill he afterwards enumerated. * <* **■ ^ * * 

The face ofScindei^ uni Metering. fcaatwnrd of the Indus, there 
la not a rising groutirf or ^ stone in the country, vxceplirg the hi I - 
locks of ftukl.ur ar.d Hyderabad* It is fl«t nr,d covcrerWilh bushes, 
lilt it at last joins the desert of sand hills which separates Scinde from 
India, Westwarfi of the river, as low down as Seliwun, the seme 
flatness prevails to the bv.se of the Beloochec mountains. From that 
town to the see, the land is rocky and barren* The Delta of the In¬ 


dus does not differ from that of olher rivers. It is rich, hut it is poor¬ 
ly cultivated* Ten milea from the sea, it is frequently an impervious 
thicket* Higher up, it is overgrown with tamarisk shrubs, which also 

thread into each other. The rest presents a naked plain of hard, 

. + ^ * 
caked day* Much of the land (hat is adapted for agriculture, is only 

^used for pasture. Much of it also lies neglected ■ yet the crop of 
rice is extensive, and far exceeds the consumption of the country, It 
h (be staple of Scinde; the inhabitants live on it, the merchants export 
it* It ia more abundantly prodded towards ilie sea ; higher up, the 
other grains—wheaj, barley, juwaree, &,c*, are cultivated ; also indi¬ 
go, sugarcane, tobacco, and hemp ; both the latter are used as nar¬ 
cotics. There are but few trees in Scinde, 

Scinde owes its fertility entirely to the Indus, ami more particular* 
ly to the annual or periodical swell of the mer. The return of the 
waters is regular — they rise in Mat/di^ and subside iu September. 

melting of the snow in the Himalaya, is the cause of this phe¬ 
nomenon* The waters are courted by the inhabitants and distribut¬ 
ed by canals far away from the river, m The actual swell seldom ex¬ 
tends half a mile on either bank. The immediate banks of the In- 
das are but partially cultivated* The soil Is saline and unfavourable 
to tillage, as is p»ved by all its spontaneous productions. Without 
the Indus, the whole of Scinde would become as perfect a desert as 
the country lying eastward of it. Encrustations of salt find saltpe¬ 
tre nre to he seen every where, The latter Is exported, Many of 
the shrubs yield alkalis, which are used in manufacture*. With alt 
these natural diVadvantages, the revenue of the country in these days 
sometimes reaches 40 Lacs of Rupees, (^400,000). i In the govern* 
ment of the dynasty that preceded the present, it yielded 80 Lees, 
(£800,000). The depreciation arises partly from political causes. 
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The treasure posaefl#ed*by the rulers is consider able.* In tl^pirict 

dense qf the w4rd, Sciude cannot be Considered rich j possessing a re- 
a&mhlanceVto Nboth Egypt* and # Ben gal t it has n& the jft&bess of 
either. The grafts* however, are shaped without labor ^ the acedia 
Scattered after the ktyivdalto^^md harvett is certain. 

The history wfScinde i a tlfeaftfr than »oSt Asiatic chronology, tSe 
marked feature 0/ the Indus* mimiftg fhtougfl it, ^ias contributed to 
preserve it. ,Herodotua says, that DariuV Hysiaspes a^pi an expedi¬ 
tion to explore the Indus, which sailed out of the river. Alexander 
the Great turned this information A account. He jo nnd the country 
inhabited by Hindoos, and ruled by Brahmjps. It was made subject 
to the ephemeral kingdom of B&ctria, but regained Ita independence, 
which it preserved till the rise of Islam, when, after various struggles* 
it became Mahomedau. In the first century of the Hijra, or the 7 th 
of the Christian era, the Caliphs overturned Lhe Brahnunical dynasty, 
and ruled by deputies from Bagda^. Duhr bin Chucli was the name 
of the deposed Raja, and Alorot near the modern Bukk.ur, was liis 
capital. Sooltan Mahmuod of Ghuzni, conquered it in the ilth cen¬ 
tury. ASiitnush, the Gliorimi SooUan of Del hi, ruade it a fief of his r 
crown, which it continued! till the Nth century, when the native 
Rajas recovered their ascendancy. The successful tribe was the 
Scorn™, Which was settled in the confines of Mukran at the JWnho- 
medan invasion. They did not Jong retain their power, and were 
displaced by the Suma, another great and ancient native tribe, which 
yet exists in the country. They took the title of jam. The Raja of 
Culcli And the Jarejab Rajpoui?, are? descendants from tin? Sum as* 
There are both Hindoo and Mahoincdau Sum as. They held it till it 
was again subdued, after spine difficulty, by the Tartar couqudfee^ 
of Delhi, who, Tor a time, used the SuinJs to govern it Nadir Shah 
annexed it to his crown, and it formed a portion of the kingdom of 
Cahool, raised up by Ahmed 5 hah p one of his generals, to which it is 
nominally subject at this day. In itft lime of Nadir the country w as 
granted 10 the Caloras, n religious family from Rc(pocJiistan. In the 
reign of I'imour Shah of Cabool, it w as conferred on the Talpoor 
family, aUo of fJeloochee origin, who now hold it. 

The inhabitants of Scinde are much scattered, but the country is 
not populous. In traditional poesy, it ia said lo be ^nowlakki Scindt” 
that is nine lac Smrie. The meaning of this is obscure, but I do not 
discard it; for the same rhyming statistics assign u Choud Charted 
(or 14 times 40=560) to Gulch. Though iu excess of its number of 

m This, however, hat been much ovflrp*te%, and parlienUrly *o by rnyeelf, 
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inhibited plates, this is sufficiently near to be biidertfood. Scinde la 
laid to fafe a lac of peer*’, or saints’ tombs in it, Tb qijji lagenda, 
Scinde h)& a vast number of villages, most Of which art moveable. 
In the desert thfey are called n near the river* JJ ztj" and '* To*- 

jfa.” Tbe temporary village* of Sciisd^are dktinctly mentioned by 
the Greek?. ft is difficult in conVcqijpnce, to 6* the population of 
Scinde; it is difficult even loathe number of inhabited places, A village 
is often changed, *nd, if stationary, it even changes iiseme with it* 
owner, Thi* ia but a remnaai of the pastoral life of the aborigine** 
No two maps of Scinde can resemble one another. The provinces or 
subdivisions of it even change names. I find no leas than fifty names 
of these in one author, and he says that their limits run into each 
other- Even in Alexander's time, we have the names of so many 
kingdoms on the Indus, that we can only account for them by exagge¬ 
ration, to enhance the conquests of the Greeks, The whole popula¬ 
tion may amount to a million, TV greater portion of it is moveable. 
The large places are not numerous. Shikar pore is the first in im¬ 
portance, and has a population of about 25,000, which surpasses that 
of the modern capital Hyderabad. Tatia,the ancient metropolis, has 
about 15,000 souls. The only other places of note are Subjul Khyr- 
poor, Lftdkhanee, Bukkur {witMloret cod Bukkur), Sehwuo, IIala, 
and Curechee, which latter is a sea port, and tbe only accessible to 
ships in the country. 

The inhabitants of Scinde are chiefly Mahon: edan. A fourth of the 
population may be Hindoo, There are no people of other tribes or 
creeds, If we except a few Sikhs of the Punjab, called Sikh Lobanee. 
The Mahomedans are mil and welt proportioned, very dark in com- 
^Ltfjjon, All other Mabomedans shave Abe hair of tbe head, but tbe 
Beitidiani preserve it, which gives them a look very different from 
other Asiatics, They also wear caps instead of turbans. Scindee ia 
a term generally used for those who live to temporary villages. They 
are mostly the original in habitants converted to Islam, who have in¬ 
termarried with khe conquerors. There ere Mahomed an* in Scinde, 
and Hindoos m Cutch, who claim one lineage. The Hindoos do not 
differ from those in India. They are fairer than the Mahomedan*. 
The Lotianu and Bhatea tribes prevail: they are purely commercial. 
They are not oppressed more thin in other Mahomedan countries. 
They are often Employed in places of confidence. They amass wealth, 
but they conceal H, and wish to appear poor* 

The subjugation of Scinde has been always facilitated by the Indus. 
India escaped io rainy places^he inroads from the West, but Scinde 
was one of the earliest conquests of every invader. It is easily ac- 



«tHibk from the Punjlb, bat it k separated from InSia by tiltierL 
Sctndt hu vAv ill lie resemblance to India on that aecounpeo¬ 
ple have, dot tie effeminacy of* the Indian, nqr the poiftti of the 
Persian, Thfey%re teas civilized** h&n either; are ignorant.and very 
bigoted. This ari&t fronf fh^naUive of their government. It 
tinuei from IfcVlimitcti connexion with Alter jouiuriea, The Mabo * 
medan imrnaion involved a change of cued among the people, and 
the impression has never been effaced. The dynasty mf the Calora* 
was religious, and the effect of it is apparent every where. It haoieen 
well said, that in Scinde ** there is no spirit but In celebrating the 
Eed, no Liberality but in feeding lazy SyuAa, and no taste but in or¬ 
namenting old tombs-' 3 The desire to propagate the faith does not 
now inlet fere with a certain degree of toleration towards the Hindoos, 
Thfit tribe is not respected, but it is not degraded. Ail unclean ido¬ 
later is a common term of reproach, but has much the same accepta¬ 
tion in Scinde, as heretic hasamou^ Protestants and Roman Catholics. 
Justice is meted out to both, iT it cannot be claimed it is not icfus¬ 
ed. There are no great Hindoo buildings in Sciatic, but there are, 
at the same time, no grand Mahomed an ones, except a mosque and 
some tomb? nt Talta. 

The Govern mem of Scinde may he called despotic* Itamlers, the 
Ameers, are restrained by no laws, though they pr^eud to abide by 
the dicta of the Koran in their administration ofjijstice. There are 
no officers such is Ciuccea or Mooli os, who exercise, independent, 
their functions, or receive their patronage and encouragement. Syuds 
and fakeers are, however respected to veneration, the oneiis being 
descended from the line of ibejirophet, tlie oilier as follow ing, or pre¬ 
tending to follow, a lifeofgfeat austerity. Many of the fakeer&%r%t 
without doubt, virtuous men, bull he great bulk are hypocritical fana¬ 
tics. The universal respect shown to them seems 10 have corrupt¬ 
ed the land. The mendicants*]a Scmde arc more numerous than in 
any other country in Asia. They An scarcely be called beggars, 
for they levy tribute in crowds, and, by threats, ivilL great arro¬ 
gance. Many of the common people take to this profitable vocation, 
which only requires some show of sanctity. Tltis is exhibited in va- 
rioua ways* one of the mast common 1& to «it nil night on the house* 
tup. and repeat the sacred name of ** UJIah” (or God) a? many 
thousand lienee as the tongue can tiller it. In Scmde, religion takes 
the worst possible turn. It does not soften the disposition of the ru¬ 
lers or the asperities of the people ; it becomes a trade, and ite worth* 
2e» professors degrade it and themselves, T o this there is no coun¬ 
teracting effect lathe Government, which besides encouraging these 



worthies, is, in itieff, politically oppressive. Trade apd agriculture 
Ianguish\irider ft. The people have no stimulus Hi nCornl recti¬ 
tude, and yet iljty are le^a degraded than might |ie looked for. They 
are passionate, as well £h proud. Thtj ^have much Supple flattery, 
this does not deceiv&in Scind^./l£ trusteed, the Scindian is hon¬ 
est ; if believed, fcje ift\not kindly treated, he is grateful. I 

repeat, that in oppressing the Mahomedari and fhe Hindoo appear 
to be pretty &qual sharqrs* * * 

Without political freedom, 0^1 d with misdirected religious zeal, 
Scinde cannot boast of the condition of its population. There is no 
intermediate class betwdfen the rulers, their favoured ayuds, and the 
common people. Some Hindoos are rich, but the mass of the people 
are poor. Their dress, subdued manners and filth, all more than 
another attest it. They have no education ; few of them can read ; 
very few write. In physical form they seem adapted for activity* 
tiie reverse is their character. Their faculties appear benumbed. 
Both sexes, Hindoo and Mahomed an, are addicted to “ bang, 11 an 
intoxicating drug, made from hemp. They also drink a spirit distil¬ 
led from rice and dates. Debauchery is universal, and the powers 
of man are often impaired in early life. They do not seek for other 
than gross and sensual amusements. People only congregate to visit 
the tombs of wartimes or saints, who are deemed capable of repair¬ 
ing the wasted and diseased body, as well as the soul. They have 
few social qualifications, and even in common life keep up much for¬ 
mal ceremony. There are no healthful exercises mong the peasan¬ 
try, who, as well as the grandees of the land, lead a life or sloth. To 
be fat is a distinction. A better government would ameliorate the 
Condition of this people; without it the Scindian and his country will 
continue in the hopless aud cheerless state here represented. I ven¬ 
ture to reverse the observation of Montesquieu, and say that the me¬ 
diocrity of their abilites and fortunes is fatal to their private happi¬ 
ness. The effect is also fatal to the public prosperity. It is unne¬ 
cessary to state that the sciences arc not cultivated in Scmde. The 
arts, however, exhibit some taste and ingenuity. .Leather is better 
prepared than in any part of India; aud their <r loonge&V* or silk- 
cotton cloths, are rich and beautiful. The artisan receives no en¬ 
couragement ; the peasant has no reward for his toil. 

The language ofScinde is of Hindoo origin. The upper classes 
speak corrupted Persian, the lower orders a jargon of Scindee and 
Pnnjubee. Sc in dee is a written language. 

A despotic government is tecessarily upheld by force* The citi¬ 
zen 11 lost in the soldier. The great portion of the land in Sciude* 
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ii held on the,tenure affording military service. * External, enemies 
are nof no^to fee nruch dreaded/ bo that the fetters aft the [/ople ere 
forged for themWves, They furnish their rulers wiQ l the means to 
oppress. They never knoyr wicitizen’s right,#and they are "as igno¬ 
rant of their qa£ strength aa jf their rulqjrap weakness. Most of iflP> 
chiefs in Scinde arc Beloochees, Inatbeir relative position 10 the peo¬ 
ple, they, in some*degree, resemble the ^mnlukefl of Egypt. They 
are not, however, recruited fas was that body) from alfroad, (hough 
they keep up a connexion with tht*ir native country. They ara^lhc 
last invaders of Scinde. The time of their inroad, 1 cannot fix, but 
it was probably a succession of inroads. A is now difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish a Beloochee from any other Scindian, for they have inter- 
married with the people. They preserve,, however, with caret heir 
lineage, and name their tribes with honor. Hie Sc Indians complain 
of the oppression of the Beloochees, hot habit lias subdued their ener¬ 
gies to resist, The military payer or Scinde is considerable, For 
an Asiatic state it is respect able, though without discipline* The 
force consists or infantry ; the arena are a matchlock acid 6word. 
'Hie former is of a description peculiar to Scinde, There are few 
horses, so that there is a want of cavalry. There are guns in Scinde, 
but their artillery is always ilhservetfand neglected. On a foreign 
inroad the country would ri^e in aims, and the threS different Tab 
poor chiefs would contribute their contingents to meet (he enemy. 
From an European force T I believe they would shrink without resis¬ 
tance ; certainly without any persevering opposition. As a fiddler, 
(be Suindian is considered brave ; at tea*«t he is respected by his neigh¬ 
bours, and often hired by them«s a mercenary. He does not lose ^js 
reputation by being forced to‘yield to disciplined valour, which is an 
exotic. * 

The productions, both vegetable and animal, in Scinde, differ but 
little from other parts of India, Mqtt of the former have been al¬ 
ready mentioned. Many of the European vegetables that are now 
so common in India, have not been introduced. Apples are however, 
found even so loswas TaUa. The climate of Scinde is variable. In the 
winter the cold is great: ice is common. In summer the heat is moat 
oppressive, and rain is almost unknown. The dust is intolerable. 
The clayey nature of the soil admits of all moisture being soon ex¬ 
haled, and the least wind raises clouds of impalpable powder. The 
houses require ventilators in the roof, and the windows and doors 4 ' 
are made of the smallest dimensions to exclude the dual. Altogether 
(he climate of Scinde is sultry and disagreeable, and very trying to the 
constitution- The only remarkable tetnot of the Indus is the sable 



fiah TfJtijla), which enters the; river four dionths (faring the year* 
This fife ft nottfound in any other iof\he river* of Western. India : 
it is highly flawed. Game of qll kinds is kbundarifm oc.mde ; but 
the coimtry is thick, pnd it is dffEci^Jt to kit] it.* The camels and 
buffaloes of Sciode are apperiofand Wy nuifcdrAua. The horned cat¬ 
tle and sheep ate ( iu funeral larger thaw those of India. Of all these, 
there are vast herda, They are to be found both near lhe river, and 
away from ft. .All that tract between Scrndc and IrnJ't^ and North of 
th£ Run of Cutchj is frequented by herdsmen and shepherds, who 
find water in wells and tanks. *They live in li wands/’ and are erra¬ 
tic in their habits. TI»e tract is much mure frequented Limn its ap¬ 
pearance on the map (where il is described as a desert) would suggest 
There is pasture between the sand hills and they themselves ere not 
destitute of verdure. The pehv (salv adorn persica,) kkureel {cap* 
peris,) babwl (mimosa Arabics), and phokfi, are its principal produc¬ 
tions, with the thorny milk bosh and swallow wort (ascclepios gigan- 
tia). The geological features of Scmde need not detain me. I found 
fodsil shells at Jtirk and Luckpui. At the latter place some of these 
weight 12 and 16 lbs English ! and were in a perfect state of preser¬ 
vation, They were imbedded in limestone. Westward of the Indus 
various kinds of marble are fotrnd, Limestone indeed appears to be 
the principal formation* Sandstone also exists. I found a small piece 
of it about forty miles north of Luckput, imbedded in the soil, 
which, fur the first foot, was mixed with fresh-water shells. There 


are m^ny mineral springs in the Hala mountains. 

It has been already observed that tbe most striking geographical 
. future of Scmde is the Indus. * 

* Iia length of course, anj the body ofvater discharged by this river, 
prove it to be one of the krgeat in the old world. Its tributaries 
«ven are rivers of some magnitude. T The Hydaspcs, Hydraoies and 
IlesudruSj are superior to tht^Iihone. The course of the Hypliasis is 
forty miles longer than thol of the Elbe, and only sixty le^s than that 
of (he It hi m e* Yet t ho channel of the I nd us acid om exceeds the width 
of half a mile. In the winter it is even narrower, during the unison 
of inundation, tbe different branches which it throws k off are filled. 
By October they become unnavigable and stagnant. The Indus is a 
foul river and very muddy, with numerous shoals and sand hanks. 
Though there is generally a depth of 12 feet in the shallowest parts, 
L fist bottomed boats can only navigate it. The reason ofthis is, that 
resscls, with a keel, get fixed on the banka, and would he destroy¬ 
ed. The Indue is narigabfedbr about 1200 miles from the sea. Boats 
may drop down it from within fifty miles of Cabool. Above its junc¬ 
tion with the river ofCabool, the Indus'in ^innavigable. 



After the Indtia has fafrly entered Sci ude, it throws off Us hiabeh- 
ee. AuBukkuV which is lii insulated fortress of flirft oa ttp^fodus, 
below thej&titutle.of 28 3 the superfluous walfrs of th^u tradition we 
sometimes draiimd^off by a ghyineL In two fears out of three it it 
dry ;hiu when this chfiftiel the jvaier passe* the aatieri^ 

city of Alore (J miles from ttukkgr # ) $nd thrjiugl} the desert near 
Omcrcoie, to the eastern mouth of Koree» # Some authors suppose 
thin to hwe been oi^pe the con me of the prejt river. The reason* 
are more specious than probable* J'he first permanent offset of flic 
Indus is ihe Fuiailee, which passes eastward of th*capkal Hydera* 
had, h successively takes the name of Voonee, Phurrauu, and 
Korea, and separates Catch from Sinde in the lower pan of its 
course. The next offset Lakes its departure near Jurk, and is named 
Pinyaree- It afterwards is called Goongra, and where it enters the 
sea. Seer* Both these branches,, the Futailee and Pmynree, hate 
been dosed by u bunds” or dams^fur the purpose of irrigation. At 
their estuaries, therefore, they are but creeks of the sen, and have 
sail, instead of fresh water, if the inundation dues not make them 
fresh l>y its excess* Some remarkable changes were brought about 
in the eastern mouth from an earthquake in 1819, by which a large 
tract of laud was, and still continues. Submerged, 

About five miles below Tana, the Ildus forms its Bella by divid¬ 
ing 1 into two branches. These bear the name* of Baggaur and Sata. 
The first runs off al right angles westward: the other flows south¬ 
ward* The Bagganr parses Peer Putta, Darajee, ami Lahor^Butt- 
dels, and enters the sen by two subdivisions, the Pittee and Peeteea- 
nee. The Sata subdivides into^even streams, and reaches the 
by the mouths of Jooa, lleethel, Hujnna&ree, Khcdywaree Gora r 
and Mull, Tnere are even other subdivisions, but it would only con¬ 
fuse to name them* All these mouths have communication with each 
other, so that the internal navigation Up of Delta U extensive. The 
course of (he waters of the Indus is most capricious and inconstant* 
One year the Baggaur is dry, and in another the Safa shares a like 
fate, in 1309 the principal portion of the waters were disembogued 
by the Baggojir*—tn 1831 their chanuel of egress was confined to 
the Seta* The seven mouths of the Sata even vary in their supply ot 
water, but one branch of the Indus is always accessible to country 
boats. The great mouth at present is the Gora t but, from sand-backs, 
it is not accessible to ships. Those mouths which discharge least 
water are meet accessible- 

(Signed) A lei, Birant. 

Cutch, January, 1335* 
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MEM'dytS. ANALYSES, ANNUAL HEPORT^QR 1S35-30, 
' ■ , ' .1 
I.— An-Account of Arabs aho* inhabit the Coast! between Ras^et 

p* Kheimah and Abothubee in tie Pa Wrt, generally called the 

Pirate Coast. By Liedt. II- l4. VVhiicIuck, L Pf, 

i f , * 


The number of iiihahiAinta properly said to belong to this shore, 
cannot bo ascertained mt'u much certainty, as they lire mostly sea- 
farm g people, apd at some seasons of the year; particularly during 
the pearl fishery, the towns are nearly deserted by the men, who leave 
their wives and children at home under the care of those who have 
passed the period for active employment in such arduous work. 

A ny calculation deduced from the number of houses and supposed 
occupants, would be very fallacious in a country where the inhabi¬ 
tants Jive principally in cadyan huis, which are erected without much 
trouble or expense, and are frequently deserted : we have therefore 
to rely upon their own accounts, and aw the Slmiks are generally ac¬ 
tuated hy directly opposite views in giving in formal inn regarding 
the power and influence of each other, perhaps Lite mean difference 
of such statements may be taken as nn approximation to the truth, 
and as such, iheynmy he computed at II or l‘2,0fi0, belonging chief- 
Jy io the various tvibes of Joasmee, Menassecr, Deni-Yas, and Ala¬ 
bama* 

The character of the inhabitants on this Coast is in most points, what 
tnighi^e expected to be the result of their mode oF life and occupa¬ 
tion* fheir only business in peace is on the water as fishermen, and 
^jj^ers for pearl. But as each town is generally at war with the 
neighbouring one, they a»e familiar enough with strife and plunder, 
»o that, when employed, ft is in the most active manner, and they 
have to encounter great hardship in obtaining their livelihood. 
These occupations, howeveryicann^t be pursued during many month* 
or the year, as the temperature of the water is loo cold for them to 
dive for pearls, except in June, July, August, and September; and 
tit the winter months the violence of the sea on sbis open shore puts 
a stop to the fisher/, except in the creeks or iminedmte vicinity of 
oftheir homes - having no agricultural labors to take to at tills time, 
they arc reduced to a total state of idleness, which, no doubt, leads to 
their predatory acts upon each oLher. 

Being familiar with arms from youth, and hardy of constitution, 
naturally accustomed to privations, fatigue, and danger, it is to be ex¬ 
pected that they should be brave, and they are found to be so* 



Amongst themselves the diameter* of the lower orders appears to 
advantage^ qiitorrda are seldom heard of; old age ia gtwaya rdjpected, 
and filial duly ffcr formed - hospitality i* proverbial : 4n maimer they 
are stern, and any thing 1 Iryn^, or*in the way/if joke or humor, is ei¬ 
ther not understood oft tle^pistrf j ftrrrtnesa of body and mind arc tk% 
qualities that alone carry respect l^jlh tRem, ^rid ^are the necesaory 
qualifications for fheir rulers. « 

The Shailfflon this Roaat are despotic, and always rot a in a strong 
body-guard for protection, and tojceep their subjects in order*nd 
obedience ; this is effected usually without frequeift recourse to vio¬ 
lent punishments, as far as I could learn, aseliey do not exact much 
from the people beyond military service in war time. 

The old men are usually consulted in matters of importance, and 
to settle disputes and quarrels, and this apparently satisfies them all. 

Tnuoim, the Chief of Ahothubee, at the time l am writing of, was 
an active cb&rader and fond of enterprize , he carried this in bis ap¬ 
pearance and seemed to delight in warlike exercise, * 

I remember his paying Captain Guy a visit of ceremony, accompan¬ 
ied by twenty or thirty soldiers, fully equipped for war and mounted 
on tall eamelK, which were remarkably well covered with hair, and 
of a bright brown color, and certainty the finest 1 ever saw. In ap¬ 
proaching they made a charge at full speed ji^ iegular order,, mid 
pulled tip suddenly wiihiii three Hundred yards of us, when down the 
camels dropped on their knees at the word of command, Tanoun 
approached a Utile in advance in the centre of Iks men, who formed 
in half circle behind him Captain Guy rose, and walked forward 
to meet him, Refreshments, toffee, and sweetmeats, had been pre¬ 
pared in the tent, with the ifcce&sary .carets for silting down 
before hand, ami the visit went off in the usual way. In the even¬ 
ing Captain Guy returned it, iyid we saw lire soldeirs shoot at a tar¬ 
get with matchlocks. 

I cannot extol their practice, for our sepoys of the Marine Batta¬ 
lion equalled them fully with their muskets ; and4fre Doctor and 
some of the officers rather astonished them, by taking so much bet- 
let aim wiUr their rifles and fowling-pieces 

Tanovn wna rather a small man, but well made ; he was reputed 
to be both brave and liberal, and appeared to be feared by the people. 
He was at the head of the Beni-Yas tribe, and could command ibe ear- 
vices of about 400 well appointed soldiers » this gave him rather the 
ascendancy by land over the Shaik of Sharjah, and the other chiefis 
on this Coast; and his aid wan considered to be of such importance 
to the Imaum of Muscat, when be made an attack on the Island of 
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Bafrrdig in 1&28, that he endeavoured to secure it feTy purchase, and, 
as fai \ outwfrd appearances went, hfc gained his pj&my However, 
during the attack Tatioun's men deserted th^ SufUn’a cause in so 
shamehsa a manner* (hat it was genc^aljy believed ftiat these merco- 
varies were in the pny pf boih*paj'(fe^* * * 

Sultan Din Stjggiif, the Chieftain oi Sharjah and Kas-el K In? i mail, 
(belonging to ihe Joasmott tribe,) hag the advantage over the Simile 
of Aboibuhfce in the number of his boats. They are generally at war 
wfch each other. He differs fr<yn the Uftiiai character of these men, 
which is generally bold and frank ; and is thought to be a cool, de¬ 
ceitful person, and noCailh can be placed in his engagements with 
any party; but they admit his abilities for stratagem in their mode of 


warfare. He would have been, no doubt, a troublesome character, 
had his power no! been taken from him during the expedition in Id ID 
ami IS20, which laid Ras-et Kheimah, then a most formidable town 
for this country, in total min, and destroyed most of the forts at the 
other towns. 

Previous to this event it was supposed that Kas-set Khe l mail, and 
its dependencies in thcGulf, could fit out nearly IPD boai? ; many of 
them were from 3 to 400 tons Inin hen, and with this force they per¬ 


fectly infested the seas, and committed the most daring piracies on 
the trading vescels f andjon some occasions attacked our vessels of war, 
If it be remembered, that the entrance oT the Gulf between La rack 
and the Quoins is only 3G miles broad, it will at once be seen how 


easily they could plunder the vessels proceeding either up or down 
the Gulf ; and to render this even more easy, it so happened that we 
were totally ignorant of the deep inlets about Ras Masaiidam, which 
^Sorded them such excellent points totally from, or retreat to, when 
chased, i 

After the destruction of Tlaa*el J\heimah, and the capture of their 
best bouts, they were reduced t^ordir, and, with little exception, have 
remained eo for the last 16 years v indeed, beyond their own quar¬ 
rels, we have seldom heard ofany nets of plunder on the sea. 

Their connection with the opposite porta* on t^e Persian Coast, 
many of which had been conquered by them, is nearly broken oft) 
and the number of inhabitants on the Const is much reduced. If 
they are kept in tills state, and not allowed to make head again 


' Linger, a town of considerable trado, situated holween' Capo Bostara snd 
Buidoh, boing governed by a Trillion of Sultan Bin Saggar, and populated 
chiefly Hy tfic Jem ei nit'F tribe, may,be still cantldered in alliance with Ru-is} 
Xheim ah and ShiTjnh. 
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which they both hope mid ox fife tt to do, £ do rml think the Qu]f will 

bq qver'ngaV itra atfcLe of general disorder: if it if M we VAlf hare 
ourselves to blaj^e, » nothing is t<^e apprehended from any other 
part of the Golf, exc?^ perk^, frorn Bahrcift, which has more re¬ 
sources within ytsclfj and th« pftwer of ^emg more troublesome to* 
iis, than the whole of the oihfer port* put together# But, ns 1 shall 
have to speak of it hereafter very fully, I SVall not mix it tip with thit 
account. # 

[ft am right in supposing that iUthe Gulf is agajiti ever seriously 
disturbed by piracy it wit! be from this Coast, 1 believe that every 
body properly acquainted with the subject u*ill admit, that Basic]oh 
h the best port that could be selected for a navi! power to be suborn¬ 
ed with a view La suppress if; it is so immediately in the vicinity of 
the piraticnl ports, and that part of the sen in which they would com¬ 
mit their depredations, It lias secure anchorage and other advan¬ 
tages as a naval depot, superior 4.0 any other place that l know of 
in that vicinity : it may be objected to as unhealthy, hut it is Jess so 
than any other place that has been irk'd* 

When the troops were stationed at Kisliem, Darislan, and Salkh, 
sitiiLtioiiu all differing in aspect they were found equally unhealthy„ 
nr rather more than at Hasidoh* » 

If the presence of a naval force is required in tfte (?ulf, it is more 
particularly so in the lower pari or it; and the inconvenience of the 
distance, and the time it takes to communicate wiLli the authority at 

Jlushire. will be seriouslv felt in limes of trouble : and of tins the 

* * 

Arabs are well aware, and can reckon with accuracy how long it 
will be before any cognizance ctn be taken of their misdeeds, in 
sequence of ihe necessity of a previous *repoti Heiug made to the 
political authority. * 

From tlin intricacy of the mitigation between Abathubcc and Sir 
lieni’Y;i5* ? the surveying duties were#principally performed by da* 
Uclied parties from the vessel; and I formed one of the number that 
quitted the Psyche in February 1824 , with the ship’s boats fully 
equipped with ev*ry thing for six weeks’ consumption. The Shaifc 
of Abolhubrits (Turman) had readily supplied two good native vessels, 
pilots, arid a strong guard of Arabs lor ub, under charge of his ne¬ 
phew, who was then a conceited young man about years of age, 
very vain of ins management of a war-camel, and his prowess in 

throwing a spear; and I think he was much disliked by the people 
for his pride. 

They joined our sports as readily as ive did their's, and wrestling, 

leaping, and single stick, often formed the diversion of the afternoon; 

^ * 
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and on Lbcst occasions our prou d condtictor frequently jnet « fall } anil 

bis extfittie disjoo* for lure was much increased By tip lo/d laughter 
of the Arabs. , In the evening ws joined their ppofl^ and fn a circle 
round a" large log-fire,’played at simple, gainf^<*f chance, and sipped 
'Toffee. - * - * * y 

I much regret*i did not knoti the language well, as I believe we 
had one or two capital storytellers amongst them, amusing fellows i 
con attest, from the attention and laughter they could cause when 
they pleased. t 

Our first encampment was on an island where wo procured a don¬ 
key and seven camels, which we found very useful, as walking in the 
heat of the day irk the soil sand had laid us up pretty generally with 
sore feet \ md I was much afraid we should have to part with them 
when we left the island, os I knew it would he impossible to boat 
the large brutes in any thing we had, and the narrowest pari to cross 
was four fathoms deep and one and* half mile broad. In reply to my 
inquiries the Arabs laughed, and said I should see how they would 
manage it, which they did in the following manner. They chose a 
tractable came! for a leader, and"made them one after the other fast 
in a string, with shout three yards of line intervening; they pushed 
the first into the water* hot sled their large sail in the bpat, and by 
dint of blows be whs soon fairly afloat, then another, and in this way 
the whole tine were towed at the rate of two miles an hour across 
the creek ■ the donkey would have been served in the came WAy, but 
wo had boated him in the mean lime ourselves, I never happened 
to see this done either helbrc or rdnee. 

Arabs on this Coast, when arrived at foil vigor, are strong, 
muscular, thick set men, 'and combine their efforts when working 

p 

together in an unusual degree. I have often seen then launch and 
haul up their boats with apparent cake under difficult circumstances, 
and, perhaps, from a mixed filing arising from a desire of shewing 
themselves to advantage and to oblige, they frequently volunteered 
their service on like occasions to assist us. In early youth they a,re 
lathy, slender looking men, active withal, but considerably under our 
standard in stature; from thirty to forty they are a powerful thick- 
necked race, with a dev elopement of sinew acid muscle that 1 never 
saw surpassed* But in old age, generally much attenuated; it is sel¬ 
dom that you meet with a sleek, corpulent person amongst them at 
any age. 

They wear the Wababee drees generally, and appear proud of it; 
1 dressed up once or twice to'please them, and they appeared heartily 
amused. The head drew, which is composed of rich silk and cot- 
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ton thickly wowen, ii striped /ed or green ami Wight yellow, about 
four feet tAig and three .broad, with the end of the&aiefia/lwUted 
into a fringe ofjjopg«cords on the sjde ; they, wear it ft§nging over m 
front very much, and jt jgiv*s r » pcowt to theiriliarsh rugged features 
which suits witfe their characjcrt;* a poucji Jbr tobacco or cartridge^* 
of some rough akin, and a hofrn for poved^r warn over the shoulder 
and suspended by silken strings; a irmcttpck generally ornamented 
with silver about the stock ; a spear about nevgji feet Ionand always 
a rich dagger in the girdle, form part,of their usual costume, to wttthb 
I should add a long double-edged strait suord, having a long handle 
without any guard fur the baud, the she:Uh*of leather usually orna¬ 
mented with silver. The body dress is generally a long white shirt 
open in front and buttoned at the thioat, and sandals made of camels 
hide very well tanned. 

Theca mol ecu, or outward garment, ii* made of woollen twist* either 
thick and dose wove, or exceedingly fme and open; the thick kinds 
are mostly black, mid sometimes ornamented with gold thread, wheu 
worn by the better orders* The poorer classes use a striped cumo- 
leeu white and brown ; they vary ic^cost from two to thirty dollars* 
They hind a cloth round the loins, which is generally chequered 
brown and white; it is sometimes mafic entirely of silk, but more fre¬ 
quently of a mixture of silk and cotton. The merushffve their heads, 
and do not usually allow the beard or mustaches to grow very Jong, 

The women wear bloc skirls or very loose gowns, handkerchief* 
on their heads and always dark masques over their faces, with peep¬ 
holes to see through, A few of them are pretty, and they arc much 
laii-er than the men, who are mostly of a deep, healthy, brown color. 

The children ara neglected in poim of*cl can lines*, and hi* colS? 
nmn to see them thus early afflicted with opthalmia, which I think 
partly arises from the flic* being allowed to lodge round their eye¬ 
lids ; they appear to become quite infusible to the annoyance, and 
the insects remain in dusters on their dirty faces undisturbed. In 
youth, as l believe any kind of education on this Coast is uncom¬ 
mon, they are allowed to run free and nearly naked, and amuse them* 
aches in th^water with little bouts, which generally ore very complete 
models of the native vessels and well made ; this forms a hardy train¬ 
ing to fit them for their future occupation, as they are inured to the 
water, and become excellent swimmers at a very early age. 

The Arabs are very dirty in their persona, and rarely wash their 
clothes, although they feel the consequences as much as other peo¬ 
ple; and 1 have seen a man in a passioa from this annoyance call for 
a pot of hot water and stri^ himself immediate I j, seeming to gloat on 
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llie desUuction he wns about to cause, 1 * In some cases of sickness, 
they thwlie hoSf with ghee and saffron* powder biixfft, ofid allow it 
to remain on ns long ns it wjIL p f # * l 

The Wjses of the bftiter classes ar^gofljst^i^UjJ of stone with flat 
*rools to sleep upon, without comiWt tdany kind b/yond mats and 
rode hetMeads: rtie jltior classes live iii cadjan huts. 

Their diet is simple en&fagb, but wholesome; dates, fish, Oakes of 
flour, and milk, form the principal Hr tides; rice being expensive, is 
aii*iii(fulgcnce w^rli the poor, + b*t they tiro very fond ofit. Pillaw 
in side with fouls or kid, mill fruit, form (he evening repast with the 
higher orders* Coffee \5 drunk at all hours mu ofsinall cups of china 
placed m a cup or frame of silver or braes, according to the condition 
of the owner* Smoking is common enough, hut iml on this Coast 
to much dnewlierc, ns some uf the W ah a bees do not use tobacco 
nt nil. They cook in earl hen pots, generalPy placing trie fish on 
the living emlieiM, end so toasting«it; itt the .same lime the sides 
of the pot are rnveicd with their whcaien cakes, which tire soon bak¬ 
ed : the fndi cooked in this ln&uiifi is very sweet. I>;itcr? arc sbmi- 
dam and cheap, and form their chief article offbod. Fruit is not pro¬ 
duced on this Coast in miy quantity, but you can obtain limes and 
melons in the market, f and sometimes urnpes, which are probably 
brought from Tingt-ir, or from the interior* 

I do not know much of the disea sea that prevail amongst the A- 
rabs excepting fever and opihalmia ; Lho latter is very common, and 
they s*y that diving on the pearl hunks lathe principal cause of it, 
Find of most ot their other ailments, 

Jliev readily apply for our medicn! aid, but frequently, after some 
round-about story about plains and nclies, out cornea the real busi¬ 
ness, &nd they ask for something to increase their power of sensual 
indulgence, mid, of course, go awny vli&nppoinlcd* 

Fish is plentiful, particularly mullet, which are caught in nets, in 
the back waters, in great numbers : at sea they take the red rock 
fish, mid occasionally seer fish, and small sharks; dog-ftali are like¬ 
wise very numerous, and the natives appear to prfcfbr them lu most 
kinds, <r 


The birds that are common on this line of Coast, are the curlew, 
stork, plover, ami a small bird called the sandiark : none of them are 
good eating, generally of a fishy flavor. 

Taking the average of the Gulf produce into consideration, the 
cattle may be pronounced goodj but very smalf, A bullock is sel¬ 
dom found to exceed SOOlb^t in weight ; sheep and goats are piociu 
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rable. The fowls ire good/ but smaller than usual, an din greaf 




numbdV; 5ggs^ cheese, jmd 'buiter, ire easily obta i&d. 

Indeed, con^ during the nature ihe land, which in a loose sandy 
desert, it is surprjsig^y> fiijjfep many article! of consumption ; and 
it argues that ifee country, not flftdistant*inland, is rich and fruitful!* 
as it is said lobe* Tanoun, the Ut# SUatk o fVA both u bee, in 182 %, 


offered to escort n party of os to what h^described to be an ancient 
city, situated ”jii a most fruitul country, severitys journey from the 
sea. I do not know what preveuted^he excursion, # as it was very de¬ 
sirable for many reasons that it should have been undertaken* I 
have heard also that there is a Caravan rout? from ihe Coast, which 
Lakes its course through a beautiful valley lying between a pass in Ihe 
mountains, which are seen at Raft-el Keeimah, extending beyond 
Rus Mftsuridam to Gorcdacauu, mid another range si tu a led more dis¬ 
tantly in land, which again appears at the Coast at or near the town 
of Sohat, 3t would he a pleasing journey for a couple of officers to 
undertake, and could be Accomplished in the cold weather, 1 should 
think, very comfortably from Bnsidoh iu the space of six weeks : a 
request to this effect from the Resident would, no doubt, meet with 
compliance from IhcSbaik of Sharjah* 

The whole line of this Coast presents a hpld approach, but it is a 
dangerous Icc-shore in a north-west wind, which Hows certainly two- 
thirds oi the year ; and in Ihe winter months heavy gales come on 
without further warning than a (hick dense atmosphere, and rolling 
sea setting on shore, which generally preceies the wind a fewdumr#* 
It is extremely dangerous to Teniain at anchor on such occasions, 
and 1 never experienced a narrower escape from shipwreck than 
the Discover if, during thesurvSy in Februa^ iS2:2. Wc had anchored 
rather do?c in, wishing to obtain nhservSiions of Jupiter's Satellites : 
the wind and sea set in at midnight, anti the vessel drove so, that it 
was about equally dangerous to make sail off shore, or ride out the 
gale at anchor* The latter course was chosen, and the lope-sail yards 
were sent down, but in twenty-four hours we parted iIitce cables, an 
that no altcrnruiv* remained, and being all prepared, die order to 
set sail and out the cable was given : the vessel cast the wrong way ( 
and lost considerable ground in wearing round; the driver and jib 


blew away, and the vessel was buried inthe surf undet courses, and 
the forc'top mast stay-sail. 

We had only four fathoms water, and every one knew that if it 
shoaled in the least, the vessel must strike; so much so, that at one 
time Captain Guy hesitated for a mtftnen] whether he should not 
beach her at once* The Coast was lined with natives, who thought 
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our fate inevitable. At the ihne it Vfirs impossible ip tell how they 
wouid'hbt on &bch an occasion, but ^ hive Heard sincy, lh4t the Shaik 
ordered everj'exerfion t E > be matSp to save the crew.*'non pain of death 
if disobeyed, and ihis^iad caused tlipti to effect in such numbers. 

The vessel graduallyiceept off ihorp, and in qjp Rent's, anxiously 
spent by those «>n board, we cleared the Coast, having; neither an¬ 
chor nor cable nn board ;,*nnd cruised about until we met it vessel, 
end obtained what was wauled, 

"The town* are built close to the different creeks or backwaters; in¬ 
deed, if it was not for the convenience of shelter afforded to the 
bonis by tlie latter, thi^ Coast could not be in habited, Has-el Khei- 
cnah Is, from local circumstances, the most eligible place on the Cons* 
for Hie site of a town, and is gradually increasing again in size end 
population, 

Abuihubec is a very mean place, having scarcely a stone htiitd. 
ing in it ; it lias advantage^- however* from its anchorage near shore 
and creeks on both sides, that may ultimately cause ji to be of great* 
er imporiafnee. 

The Coast is low with sandy Hillocks near Ihc ?ea ; barren, with 
the exception of tufts oT coarse crass, and low under wood here and 
there, and, in the vicinity of the towns, a few date groves are reared 
dose to the rf'elJu.* 

The inhabitants being Wahabees, are generally very strict in the 
outward observances of religion, never omitting, under any circum¬ 
stances, their ablutions and prayers at the proper hour, Perhaps 
they may be considered bigoted and intolerant, and they certainly 
„ Jiare no regard for any people n^t professing the Mu sal man faith, 
but they do not carry lira into matters of a trivial nature, as they 
readily partake of food in your company, and permit you to use their 
utensils in drinking or eating. 

The Arabs have mostly ore or twoslaves irj (heir families to assist 
them in their daily labor : their kindness to them speaks much ju 
favor of the Arab character, and shows their proper and manly 
feelings towards mankind in general : the slaves ere usually brought 
up in the Mahomed an religion, and are not un frequently placed in 
situations of high trust by their masters. I have frequently seen them 
in command of boats, and l once happened lo be a passenger from 
the Red Sea in a fine ship called the Nassau?, which was command¬ 
ed by a young slave belonging to the owner of the vessel, who lived 
At Hodeida. 

u 

* T he fresh water on this Co«t ii good, eieept at Cholhtibee, where it ii 
very brackish. 



He could just remember the circumstance of his being kidnapped 
at an SarlJ agV, during p thunder-dorm when altering some* sheep, 
by & man on horseback, nnd his ajfbeequently taconung reconciled 
to his fate the kj^dpes*^! (he women* Of course he' was too 
young to kuo^^ch Qfbis qwa counir^, although some faint recoP 
lections remained, and he thought ibe trees in* the -country he came 
from were larger "than any he had ever Ifeen since: he remembered 
lhat the men*wore fealffers stuck on their hgiuta, Th*, with some 
other pjvrlictifara, and the length o£the' journey, which terminated at 
Lindce on the African Coast, led me to conclude that he had been 
brought away from some distant place in tHfe interior of Africa. At 
Lindee he was sold to his present master, who educated him with pa¬ 
ternal kindness, for which he is truly grateful; and, although now 
only about 28. years ofage, be is entrusted with moat valuable car- 
goes to Bombay and Calcutta. 

The Arabs marry at an early^ge, indeed as soon as they can main* 
lain a family, and generally continue with only one wife, until she 
has passed the prime of life, when they indulge themselves with a se¬ 
cond, if their circumstances will afford it, anti perhaps eventually 
with n third* 

I have ipiesrioned the natives several liipes about this practice of 
having a plurality of wives, and they admit that the women general¬ 
ly live very miserably together, and ijuarrcl with each other inces¬ 
santly, I remember a very intelligent young man telling me, that he 
was married to two wives at different ports, and that be kept.thc fact 
a secret from both of them, to save himself from annoyance. The 
women marry na curly as ^“years of age, and, if they have 
children, break down in their personal appearance very prematurely. 

Towards strangers the Arabs evinctf considerable dislike to any 
notice being taken of their women, and they endeavour to keep them 
out of sight as much an possible. It if* the custom, when yon wish 10 
inquire after the health of a man's wife and family, input the ques¬ 
tion in this way, , £ Ho w U youf house?" and any further allusion to 
them would be taken in bad part. Tn courtesy the Arabs are for¬ 
mal, mid uwer omit the customary salaam w hen they first meet ano¬ 
ther pern on. 

Their burial-grounds are generally situated outside the village, 
and frequently in neat sequestered spots : the grave is dug about four 
feet deep, and the head of the corpse is invariably placed toward* 
Mecca; that in, as nearly as they are able tn judge of its bearing 
from the spot. On the death of n perton, the loud lamentation of the 
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female felnlives may be heard at a cousjderalJle distance, and their 
outward\iBaifeei^Liou of grief is very great. , / t • 

The ground is leaped up over t{ie grave, and a flagstone [\a placed 
at the head and'foot: tfrej sometifrea frect small iftoijuea, covered 
with a dome, over the remains of they:* rfbJ ojf cfiat^puished men. 

The pearl Jishe^y cjmineuce# c in June, and is continued until the 
equinox tn September. Dicing this period the water is very warm, 
and seldom disturbed for any length of time by the*wind. The 
wether Lb excessively fiot, and rendered truly oppressive by the 
dense slat e of the Atmosphere, 

The pear] bank extent's from Sharjah to Bidduiph’i island, a dis¬ 
tance in a straight line of about 330 miles. The bottom is sand and 
loose coral, und the depth of water is from five to eighteen fathoms, 
but very irregular. 

The number of boats that are employed in the fishery throughout 
itt said to be 300(1, which ere principally fitted out from Bahrein and 
its dependencies, from the towns on the pirate coast, and from Lin¬ 
ger and Assalow on the Persian side, as the right of fishing is free 
to all in the Persian Gulf. The boats are mostly small, with a crew 
of about seven men. However, fhere are many vessels that are a- 
bout 50 tons, and have % crew of fourteen or twenty men. 

The boats that jire shut to the fishery from the pirate coast are 
generally found in fleets, averaging from seven to twenty, employed 
about the islands formerly called Maude's Group, which is the widest 
pari of the pearl bank ; they seldom or never proceed higher than 
the Island of Haltool, It is their custom to remain at sea until the 
boats are laden with oysters, and tbeij to proceed to a convenient is- 
to open the shells; and, from the laoge heaps which 1 observed on 
Sir Beni-Yas, Xnrkoh, Surdy, and Seer Abonnaid, I conclude that 
these are found to be the most convenient islands for this purpose. 

Above Hallool, and as high as Kalif, the pearl bank at this sea¬ 
son is literally covered with small filling boats from Bahrein and its 
dependencies - and, not possessing here so many convenient places 
for opening their oysters, they are obliged to be continually run- 
rung in aud! out of the port of Bahrein ;bul this is not of much con¬ 
sequence, as the best fishing ground is found in the vicinity of their 
own coast. 

When fishing, the vessels anchor on the hank in various depths of 
water, from five to sixteen fathoms. The crew then commence the 
work by dividing themselves into two parlies, us they are nearly all 
equal to the business of diving which ia described by the Arabs as 
the most fatiguing work. One party remains in the boat to receive 
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(he oyster^ and to hauFup t^e diners; the other* strip n^kel mid 
place their fob upon a stoop weight, which is tUacjfed to tkc-end of 
a line made fast at tjie other end to, the boap retaining hold of this 
with their lianas, *hnd being pjovitfed with a basket or net input the 
oysters in, ttT^y ujp^AAred cfo^n tifthe bottom by those on board p 
after filling the basket, whicJ? will goutaTn sc # ven m oe eight oysters, 
they jerk the lint? as a signal to the men on board to haul them up 
again, whichris done as^nick ns possible. * 

When diving they make use of piece of horn to close the nos¬ 
trils, to enable them to breathe longer, which likewise prevents the 
water getting up the nose; this is about theaeize and form of a com¬ 
mon wine buttle cork, with a notch at one end cut in the centre, so 
as to fit remarkably well: they continue down about 40 seconds in 
ordinary depths of water* l never saw one of them remain above a 
minute. On rising to the surface, they cling to the boat for rest, for 
the space of shoal three minutes before they dive again. In this 
way they continue at work by relieving each other, until their boat 
is filled with oysters. 

When the fleet is laden, they direct their course to some neigh¬ 
bouring island, and secure their boats under its lee; the oysters are 
then landed from the boats, and (fields, oars and yards, are form¬ 
ed into leiilajto protect fishermen from the insufferable heat of the 
day, and glare of the sand* We frequently visited their little en> 
campmeuts, and on some occasions bought a quantity of unopened 
oysters to try our luck, which they parted with at the rule oflwo dol* 
Jcrs n hundred without much hesitation. I am inclined to think this 
is a fair valuation, as the result generally left it doublTu! whether we 
had the best of the bargain ; for from this quantity we usually obiatffc 
ed two or three small pearls worth about a dollar each, and I have 
known them to offer the money back again for them. 

For opening the pearl oysters they jjsg a common claspknifc, and 
are very quick and expert; the pearl is found adhering In the rani- 
lage, or hard part of the oyster which is attached to the shell. 

During the fishing season (he boatmen live on dales and fish ; the 
latter are e^pry where abundant and good. It is really an act of 
charity to add a little rice to their repast, for which (hey are always 
very thankful, end in return will give you every information they 
can about the fishery. * 

On one of these occasions, I questioned them regarding the dan* 
get they incurred from sharks when diving, as they are exceedingly 
numerous. They said it was not uucojnmott to meet with accidents 
from them, but described the risk as nothing when compared to the 




dang^Mhey encountered from the saw fish/ Many of the divers 
said thT^y bid speu people cut absolutely in two b^ t tb^se f fearful 
monsters. E 

t , _ H 1 f 

The Arabs describe^ihe diving 4 as very injurious \o their health, 
^nd this usually shows its effects in tfuW appecrtmee* -They are ve¬ 
ry much reduced, and sufftr likewise from inflfimdd *£yes: for which 
disease they apply antimony he a remedy, 1 shall Jiere observe, that 
the use of antimony applied to the eyelids general jpinongsl both 
sef«g f as they arc alw.ijs found provided with a small tin box, which 
is frequently ini Aid with gill arftl full of this powder. In tiring it, 
they smear the end of a smooth rounded piece of mother of pearl, and 
apply it to the inner part of the eyelid. 

The islands afford perfect shelter to their boats during the strong 
north-west winds, which occasionally come on even at this season ; 
but unfortunately they are mostly destitute of fresh water* At Sir 
Beni-Yas there is a beautiful lagoon with five fathoms water, situat¬ 
ed on the south side of the island; Mm entrance into it is narrow, 
with only three fathoms water, but quite safe. U is much resorted 
to by the pearl fishermen, as the surface is always perfectly smooth, 
being entirely landlocked. 

On the island ofSurdy, Iherg are some wells of fresh water ; and 
it is to he regretted that 1 there is not good anchorage. A ledge of 
coral rock extends about two cable’s length from the island, with 
eighteen fathoms within a quarter of a mile of the shore, shoaling 
rapidly towards the beach ; upon Lite margin of ibis vessels anchor, 
but it is too close in to lie safe* The remains of a town are found 
here, and one or two buildiugs stand entire at the present day, it is 
attach frequented by the Arabs, who dry their Ash there in very large 
quantities* 

The mineral specimens that I can call to memory as common to 
the islands, are trap, volcanic rock, gypsum, granite, saudstone, 
antimony, and iron ore* 

The appearance of these islands viewed from a distance is highly 
interesting, owing to the very curious form of the hills, and the va¬ 
riegated color which they present. A scientific 1 account of them 
would, 1 dare say, afford much new information ; but I 1 bare merely 
alluded to them, with a view to convey a general idea of the islands* 

The value in money of the pearls that are obtained throughout 
the Gulf during one season , is calculated at forty lacs of rupees. 


w c l l rieftiB Luiit. 
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During the fishery* Bahrein aud its dependencies * , V 

eiri^Ioj. . . ... 4 . m \ . * • * !£43fl*Boats. 

Sharjah Rss-el KfieimaU. * ditto tlSft + 

Abotliubee wAl *nher towns of the Pirate 'Coast, • 

about, . s#«. ••?*- * * ... 350 

Towns on tlife Persian Coast, atftmt . * .■ . * . 100 

Total numfier of boata employed , , . 3230 

* • * 

The smallest holla employ five men, anti ihostargent abouteighteen. 

The former arc ihe most numerous % therefore I th^sk if the average 

number of men be estimated at nine locucli boaL f the result will give 

a very near approach to the correct number employed in the fishery. 

Total number or boats employed . . , 3230 

Average number of men in each boat , * . S* 

Total number of men employed , , 20,070 

Each boat pays a tax according to its sikc and the number of men, 
from ouc to two dollars to the Shaik of the place they belong to. 

The crew are never hired for fixed wages, but have certain shares 
of the produce, regulated according 1 to the expense and risk they in¬ 
cur in the outfit of the boat, or they* expert ness in the fishery as 
divers, * 

The Hindoo merchants purchase up a great part of the pearls, and 
export them to India, It is supposed that three-fourths of the pro¬ 
duce is thus disposed of; the remainder is sent into Persia, Arabia, 
and Turkey. 

The Arabs in the Gulf consist of so many different tribes, and be¬ 
ing generally actuated by feelings of animosity towards each otli^ 
from the recollection of former feuds, it not to 7>e expected that 
peace and order can be in amici Lied amongst them during the fishery, 
as v arious parties arc huddled together frequently on the same island, 
which they resort to for shelter, or ft# the convenience of opening 
their oysters, Plunder and strife is therefore not uncommon, and it 
requires much vigilance on our part to suppress it, and to do this 
effectually, it is ifbsalutely necessary to have two vessels on the pearl 
bank for the^urpoae. 

[ This, in the fii^t edition of the Geographical Tram actions, is marked ‘*to be 
ton tinned,'' But on searching the Society’s repositories iio*conlijtualhm ap¬ 
pears of the MSB- of Luml ■ Whiteloek. lathe Catalogue of jinpurs belling' 
tag to the Society, it is mentioned as having been n loat during the sickness of 
Ur. Hedille." Tlio subjoined paper is probably the next in the sequence to 
that ijow missi ng. It has not been before printed. G. B. Secj. ] 
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> ■ DESCRIPTION OF THE COAST* 

Co*Wvis a Vnull village aituated in the bight of * Jargfl cdve* sur¬ 
rounded with* hilja except Dm the north-wesf eiijjL The inhab¬ 
itants are about 50 of 60 in Turin be p belonging to a tribe called 

# Beni-Showa, and Beni-Heba&b, t & flrancfc ‘of Ihe^oasmee tribe. 
Therein a smalt grove nffoate (reea, tp or 15 hoaxes, two miserably 
built forte, 4 guns in oae^ahd 4 in the other, old ■end rusty* Their 
principal tmdo la with the island of Kidiem^ and coasting boaU; they 
gwe fish in return for'articles received. Water U obtained from 
wells. * * 

From Ras-el Kheim^h to Coomzs, are several small villages in the 
different coves aa seen in Ibe chart; the whole of these villages arc 
inhabited by the Jonsmee tribe. 

From Coss&b to Raumps are several ancient buildings of the 
Persians called Senms t (an Idol or image.) They used to wor¬ 
ship their icfols in these buildings, until the Wahabees destroyed 
them some years ago. Moat of th<?m are in rains at present* 

To all these coves or bights, water is to be obtained from the wells 
close to the beach ; they afford good shelter from the N* Westers. 

From Ras-el Kheirrrah to A mhlgawem are two cores famous as the 
resort of the pearl divers, who lake shelter in them during bad 
weather. They open thb oyster, clean and divide the pearls. These 
coves arc called Muz&hrem, and Lubtydba;the former ifi situated a 
little above the town of UMJnir&h, the latter leads to Amulgawein, 
abreast of an island called Ul-Umrah* On this island is a town called 


Sibini. These places afford excel lent shelter from nil winds;. 

In cove Lubeydlia there are springs of fresh wulei underneath the 
■f* 1 * ; these springs extend from this coye to Bahrein, supplying water 
to the several towns on the Qoast; they obtain the water by means of 
a wooden pump lined with lend. 


Along this Coast from Coomza to Debay are date groves extend¬ 
ing about a quarter mile inland ; there are wells all along the dif¬ 


ferent roads in the interior, situated at convenient distances. The 


currents are very strong on this Coast running 2J or 3 knots. 

The inhabitants of this coast from Cape Masnndatn to Sharjah or 
Deboy, are of the Joasroee tribe. They are professed pirates, and it 
U only a fear of the English that checks them. They commit small 
piracies among themselves daily. They are a cruet vindictive set, 
very indolent; they never work until absolutely obliged, and then they 
work bard. The difficulty is in getting them to commence. They 
arc better sailors cm this Const than the Batnah ; the latter are not bo 
much accustomed to boating. They are extremely auspicious of cadi 
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other, and never can coflcludq a bargain without having rj^oUr^ 
to a third person. They fire extremely fond of coffrf and smoking; 
the lower classce^eveq have their cidSoe three.or four tintei a drfy. 

After the after nboo prayer, |hey ^ase cable If get her and chat over 
their coffee y either on* (Mines/'or,on Tffevsia^ occasion unlit market * 
time. All go to market whether itiqy wish to purchase any thing or 
not. It is a place* for the resort of the icl^, who talk over the news 
of the day. U appears to be a place of recreation after* day spent 
in idleness. Their markets are pretty well furnished. Bullocks we 
often killed in large (own?, where the coneuuptum h great, but in 
small towns only kids or goats, the purchaser engaging to take a cer¬ 
tain quantity beforehand, so that they never kilt more cattle than 
is actually required. 

They have very few Bmuseraents; frequenting the coffee-ho usee, 
and gambling, *ecm the only amusement* they are particularly fond of 

They arc ‘Sunnite* on this Coast. They pray five times a day » at 
daylight* 2 i*. M*, a little before Minuet, hi sunset, and before they go 
to Ueep. During tho reciinf of their prayerfi, they ere constantly 
attending to whatever is £oing mi around them, and efem to have 
their alien Lion fixed on every object except that which they are 
about. They will yawn, pick their noee*, and utmietimee turn around 
and talk to a person, They appear to way their prayers parrot-like, 
and consider it ail irksome duly, hut they never neiilecl to say them. 

A camel-man will stop on the rand, a boatman will lower hts sail or 
anchor, if the weather rentiers it necessary, to say their prayers. 
They always wash their hand* and feet preparatory to prayer and 
adjust their clothes, See. They have a short prayer which is bawled 
out by the priest to give them .notice in order to prepare ihemaejvtf^ 
for prayer. . 

The females on this coast are the only industrious people. They 
perform all the work either indoors or out. They carry water, milk 
the goats, spin and cook, go to market, bring fire-wood, &c. Stc, 
while Lbs husband is in the coffee-house. 


The husbandman, from the nature of his employment, is also oblig¬ 
ed to be industrious ; they water their gardens twice a day ; a Little 
bo&rc daylight) and at3 f* m. 

Whenever an Arab wishes to honor a visitor or guest, lift scats him 
on hie ri^ht baud. Coffee, star but, and sweetmeats, an then brought 
in. If he is a foreigner, a table or large dish is boded with fruits of 
the season and brought to him. No one sits down until Ihu visitor or 
guest is seated. Whenever-u visitor or principal man enters, the 
whole of the company rise to to salute h.in. 
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a Shsik or principal man ii sick or indisposed, he always 
fibuiihts door;% hint well understood, otherwise ■they 'Wmdld Stalk into 
IIlc house without'ceremony, f ‘ , 

Wtien the Shaikh head man d^a^or marries, they prepare a 
large dinner for all who may corn O'. * The relations, 4nd most of the 
man’s acquaintances always attend the funeral, or wedding. When 
a m an does not go on thegft occasions, it ie thought unkind, and some¬ 
times considered aa art insult. r 

They will show a foreigner ail over their town, the mosques, 
foils, Ac. and every place that they imagine he may wish to see. 
A letter of introduction from a friend is the best passport you can 
have, You are quite safe if you possess such protection, for to in¬ 
jure or harm a person who enjoys tho Shaikhs or principal mari*s pro¬ 
tection, is severely punished. Tho Wab abets are more particular 
in this point than their neighbours. 

It is on erroneous idea to imagine a person can gain more inform¬ 
ation t or ace metre of the country and inhabitants, by wearing a na¬ 
tive dress, for unless lie keep up a splendid establishment, the princi¬ 
pal men consider him as nohudy a nud seldom deign to look upon him. 
All tho information be would gain, would he from the lower clasnes, 
who care not how many falsehoods they tell, and are very ignorant. 
They generally pretend to know every thing, but in reality know 
nothing. They are seldom at a loss for a name for any tiling, for 
their language affords them ample means. 

Trade vj the Coast* The trade curried to on this coast is exten¬ 
sive. They trade with Basra, and Bahrein, the Persian and Mukrau 
panels, Muscat and the Batnah Coasts, Bombay, the Red Sea, Zanzi¬ 
bar, the African Const, *nd in the inferior of Oman. 

The articles received Ihmi Basra and Bahrein, are dates, horses, 
don kies* camolcens, made of camels* hair or wool, Ac. Ac. 

From Persia, powder, tpbacco, carpets, cloth, sugar, swords, 
jnrttbcah's, and inaicLdock# ; alBv from the Coast near Unger olid 
Shenuss, onions, Ac. Ac, 

From Mukran, iron, ghes, sugar, oil, nnd carets, Ac. Ac. 

Prom Muscat, rice, ghee, sugar, cloth* and indigo,«Ac. Ac. 

From Batnah, dates and ghee. 

From Bombay, iron, rice, brass, steel, cloth, tin cad and needles, 
cotton and yarns, Ac. Ac. 

From Yemen, coffee and slaves. 

From Zanzibar, slaves. 

From the African Cn&aiiruoat ofthem buy their tlaves at Muscat \ 
there is a duty on slaves at Muscat, a dollar per head for every Afri¬ 
can and Abyssinian, and 2 dollars for o* fioorgian or Armenian. 
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treat their slave* very well on this Const* *a w&i ab itr Ither 
parts Arabia. 4 { * *f 

The following ankles they give in exchange for those imported. 
Pearls* tbied ^h l «(!Ue fi^h me considered superior 'oa the Coast 
to any other wart,) d*at&e f cJifulecne made of wool; almonds, Slc. 
&c* V - 



A 

The Shaiks of # the different towns thfi C^oast, receive a 
tenth old allggods landed ond a tenth on dates except mi Aboth u- 
beoj where there are no dates, in consequent#a man is furnished by 
the tribe to go for pearls in each bade; ;ill that theEwmen obtain, be¬ 
longs to the Shaik as his revenue. 

They have on this Coast a great number of boa Is, be tee la, fish¬ 
ing boats, ;ind some bargains. The psarl banks extend from 
Hq^-cJ Kheium to Gratis j the oyster every year or so, shift* its bed 
and goes to another place, which is the reason of the boats coming 
in contact with each other; whoever is strongest generally robs the 
weaker of hi? pearls, * 

Abothnbce it inhabited by the tribe called RenUYaa, a deter¬ 
mined set of pirate*, they rob and plunder all who may come in their 
way. This tribe formerly used Ul pay n tribute la FasyUBen 
Turki, but for these laat few years ^icy have ceased to give this 
tribute and have made themselves independent, seldom^ holding any 
intercourse with the Wnhabres at present. 

Their chief ariiclu of trade are pearls. They purchase (or give 
articles in exchange,) dates, ghee, sword*, matchlocks, iron, lVc, fee. 
They trade chiefly with Muscat* Bahrein, and Raarn* They are ft 
powerful tribe possessing a^veral (daces on the Coast. 

Gratio or liuuite, is inh&biieiT by the large and powerful triho^ 
called Attuhee, divided into several small ones; their territory extends 
through Nejed, Bahrein* and along the Coa?t to Grant or Q^uoite. At 
Grime there are ho date groves. The people lire on fish and dates, 
and wuter is scarce. They have sevefal boats which they send 
up and down the Coast, They pay a tribute fo Fnsyl-Ben Turki* 
Chief of the Wall a bees, There is an old building of the Portuguese 
here, * 

Bahrein , There are on this inland no less than 16 different dan*, 
nil sprung from the Aiiubee tribe, Alloub is the name of the ruling 
tribe. Bahrein is said to yield a revenue of two lacs oQrupefis j it is 
said there arc 15,000 men on this island* In Bahrein itself the popu¬ 
lation is estimated at 9 or 10,000 men. The present Shaik is a de¬ 
scended of Ahmed ; his father was a resident at Crane formerly ; he 
was of the Atiubee tribe. He was not aTich man at that time. Hr 
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canted cm o smalfUade with the Persipo Cdsst, At the commence* 

merit-of hla career he quarrelled with e,imm belonging Id Oongoon 
and kitted liirn/ho jiriEDQdlately absconded and jvenr back io Grane, 
The CtfBgo&n people tfiivmg gamed in^orjjmtion of f where the murder¬ 
er was* wrote to the people of Grjuielo defirar him $yfj to them, if 
they did not, ihey threatened tf, destroy all the boats they fell in 
with, ntid kill their men, r, The Grane people rfere afraid at this 
threat, and* entreated A limed to find sonre other place to reside 
in. He asked them if that was the custom of their forefathers, to 
gUe up a man after once affording turn protection. They told him it 
was not, but urged thei necessity of his leaving, otherwise their trade 
would be destroyed, and fq foitlu He left Grane, and went to a place 
culled Guttah, a day’s journey from thn island, on the Count, At 
this time be was possessed of about 1500 dollars; he bought one or 
two small boat**, tiurl sent them for pearls ; by this means he became 
rich by degrees, and by giving presents and feeding the poor became 
powerful, they all becoming his followers: men from other towns be¬ 
gan to dock to him for protection, A Her four or five years ho built 
a strong but small fort, and purchased some larger boats with which 
he carried on more extensive trade. Ho also bought 200 slaves from 
Muscat, and furnished them wi-lh arms. 

He had four soqts, all of wham married. The number of bis follow- 
era soon increased, and ho became a licit a? well as a powerful man, 
Bahrein at this time was occupied by Persians; whenever they met any 
of Ahmed’s men in their town, they used to treat them with abuse, 
and strike them. The men constantly complained to Ahmed of lhis» 
treatment; at last, Ahmed wrote to Bahrein to toll them, that be was 
*fibt aide to tell whether they were -his friends or funs, but if they 
would, instead of abusing hie people, kilt some, he should be abl e to 
know, and treat them accordingly, ft appears that shortly after this 
letter, they did kill some of big men, which so enraged his people that 
they begged him to let them go and take revenge, to which lie readily 
consulted. He prepared his boats and supplied his men with arms, 
and started so as to get to Bahrein in the night time^ they completely 
surprised the inhabitants, killed a great number and plundered the 
town: they went back after this to Guttali, Ahmed from his trade 
and hi s share of the plunder became rich. He was now looked upon as 
a great man. He gained a great number of followers by giving them 
presents, Ac. The king of Persia on hearing of the capture of Bah¬ 
rein, equipped some large boats with arms, ammunition, Slc, and - 
sent 2000 men to punish iheja men of Guttah; when the boots came 
and the followers of Ahmed saw their number, they determined to 
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fight them in open field.* The Persian a were defeated Ate# this 
battle* Ahmed am} hU family and Followers weq# to JBalfre-in to 
settle; be had gained the hearts of his followers, jnd they unanimous¬ 
ly elect edtiim Sfirik, Afty hi/decease h*a eldest*aon succeeded 
hitn. The Second ‘sflif died?*ar\d ruAf hit fourth sod Abdullah is 

Bhaik, * “ * * 

* * * * * 

Abdul RahmaM, his third sou, aucc^ded hi* elder brother, and 
built the fort«on Mabarag. after bis war with the finnan of Muscat, 
His brother and most of his relations, ware dt Devyeh under Tudd~ 
Ben Baoud’s authority, Chief of the WaUaheeap They managed 
to make their escape one ni^ht, and by taking di fie rent roads, reach¬ 
ed Bahrein in safety. On the return of the younger brother, his first 
act was to usurp the government which lie has held ever since, HU 
eider brother, Abdul Rahman, died btely, This tubing of Bahrein 
happened about 50 years ago. 

At present Bahrein is falling of; it was a flourishing place s few 
years ago. The houses are mostly in ruins at present. The rent of a 
large house now mahout one dollar a month, when formerly you could 
not get a house for eight or nine dollars. This change may be attri¬ 
buted to the feeble government of fhe present Shaik, who ia a very 
old man, and not fit to govern such a.Large town, Hk followers do 
Justus they please, extorting money From #U thej ca/i, imd lording 
it over poor and rich in a most despotic manner. If they meet a 
person riding on a donkey or camel, and they do not* possess one, 
they immediately tell him to dismount, us they require (he beast on 
the Bhaik’s business. They are obliged to submit, and the fellow 
takes the donkey or camel to whatever town he pleases. The own¬ 
er is often obliged l.o go from/me town to another in search of hip 
beast. There ia no Police, and in eon^uence a moneyed man is 
hourly in danger of losing his property. It is of no use to complain, 
for the Shaik only tells them to keep out of his followers' and eons’ 1 
way. In consequence of this misrule, if w moneyed men will remain; 
(hey go (o other places where property is better secured, and where 
they will not be trampled upon by slaves and menials. The bazar 
people are ogprefsed in like manner by the slaves and followers 
of the Shaik, ami by his bods. 

Bahrein ia not governed by one, but 7 persona who all style theta- 
eel tree Sheika, via, the father and his si* sons, Eeph does just 
what he please*; all extorting what money they can from the mer¬ 
chants, m 

There arc no leas than 36 different towns on this island at present; 
formerly there were more, but many haVc fallen into decay, and he* 
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Uninhibited-" There are no tracei left of the Portuguese hav¬ 
ing been here, bptcept an old ruined and n .reservoir oi* water. 
This reservoir h kept in. re pair* and supplies the different low ns with 
watery 1 * .* ■ * 

The Persians were in pu a sexton ^of tnW ialhfi J a hundred years ; it 
was first taken when Nadir y&a Shah of Persia, and retaken in 
Sadir Khan’s time, twe Ive«y ears after the death *of Kerim Khan. 
They pay a tribute to Faayl-Bea Turki; theeumia tint stipulated, but 
thf.y generally give him as much as he auks for. All the different 
tribes inhabiting the bland unite together in time of war ; they re¬ 
ceive no wages, but base their provisions found; each man finds his 
own weapon, and when the war is over ihey separate, each man re¬ 
turning to his own house. 

The island produces dates, limee, oranges, figs, pomegranates, 
almonds, peaches, and grapes; also a few onions and vegetables, 

Thu imports are, rice, sugar, cloth, indigo, iron, brass, ghee, EtOuVc, 
and timber from the Malabar Coast. Dates, ghee, Sec. &c. from .Basra. 
Sugar, cloth, powder, sword f, maLcblacks, Slc. &-c. from Persia, 

From tho interior, Lah&a, Dcvyeh, Azeer, or Ajeer, coats, sheep, 
bullocks, cows, camoleens, dates, doublet, horses, &c. FromKhos- 
food, tobacco food onions from the Persian Coast. They give in ex¬ 
change, dateFyCatnoleeufe of wool, pearls, dried fish, &c. Etc. 

Manna is produced in Nejed, and is sometimes sent to this island. 
There are no fixed duties on imports ayd exports, whatever the fehaik 
and hie sons can gel, they take. The Shaik receives & tenth on all 
date trees. They never lay out any of this money bo repair the roads, 
The Shaik has few expenses to defray be has no army to keep up; 
^is slaves pay Lhemaelvus by stealing, m 

Sugar and indigo do not grow on this island. Bahrein is quite in* 
dependent of Muscat. They have some large bugg&las which make 
two trips to India, in the beginning of the N. E. monsoon. They lake 
dates, horses, pearls, and dried Hah, »nd bring hack, rice, cloth,indigo, 
thread and needles, fcc. Etc, These boats are built expressly for this 
purpose, and for war. 

Ncjtd, Rbyudh is at present the residence of the’ WaUabee chief, 
a large town, with date groves, &c. A c. Devyeh is falling into decay 
fast. The country ts fertile in certain spots, like Oman, where the towns 
arc situated, and where water is said to be plentiful and obtained by 
digging wells. The whole of this country is in the hands of the Wa- 
habees. The other tribe, are the Attubee \ they profess to be Wa. 
habeas in public, and conform to their religious ceremonies from fear, 
but are Sunnites at heart, in private they follow their own religion. 
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Rhyudh is a day and taril’s journey flam Devyalu The Wjibfbaei 
ere cruel ft> all who^are not of their religion, puttingtf(o death *4^1 who 
are Kafirs, regardless of sect, men, ^onjen, apd c^ildped, It is against 
their creed s smote, yetall a^oke*m private, t When* they areaw^y 
from their co^lry, t^iij^will frmqke ift public. There are no manu¬ 
factures in Nojed ; their sworTls, m^Jchln?ks* dfec. are brought from 
Persia They try to obtain English mailg swords, guns, Ac. 

The language spoken in iVejed h very pure Arabic ; there is no in¬ 
termixture of other languages, but pure from the Koran. They teach 
their children to read and write, ut least all who caw afford it. The 
tribe inhabiting Salma is a branch of the AUnJ^ee, called Assowee, 

Latum is a targe town two days from Ajecr, arid A jeer is one day 
from the Coast. The country is v«Ty fenile ■, they grow dales, &c- 
Cattle, horsesj donkice, manna, bullocks, hides, &,c, are procu-* 
rable at these places. Rice only grows* at Lahsa, They trade 
chiefly with Bahrein, and the coast of VemoUj &,c* receiving Hin* 
doostance goods, coffee from Temen and articles from Persia, as 
s Would, powder, Ate. Rice is sent from Lahsa to the neighbouring 
towns in the interior. They demand tribute on all unports, no 
stated sum hut according to Ihe value find quantity of articles im¬ 
ported,. This duty is collected at Laiisa, Katiffc, an+RkyudJi. All 
the towns iit Kejrd pay a tribute to Fitsyt Ren T(|iki the chief, 
who pays n tribute annually, of 25,000 dollars tu Mahomed Ally, 
Pasha of Egypt, 

Barley and wheat grow in Kejed, and excellent Laltm. Their 
camels are considered inferior lo those in Oman as to hpeed. The 
roads are quite safe fur a caravan, but not so for only one or two per¬ 
sons travelling, us the Bcdq^iins often attack a few, and rob an& 
plunder ihfr’in of all they have, They/ay that there are in Nejetl 
about 150,000 Bedouins belonging to tho earn© tribe as the town 
people. 

The treatment of a foreigner depends oo Ilia letter of introduc¬ 
tion. If he is so lucky as to get a letter from a friend of their chief, 
lie is treated with great hospitably, has a guard uf honor to attend 
him wherever^hc Iriay pUase to go, aud a bor*a at his command, Ate* 

The pilgrims from Persia, Bahrein, and the Coast, start for Mecca 


two months before the Hyjje month, so as to reach Mecca at the 
time. The journey is only a month, but from delays at different 
towns it take* two mouths to accomplish it. Pilgrims pay ut Rhyudk 
a sum of money according to their moans, that is a dollar per came]. 
Horses are the chief article of trade. They feed their horses on 
camels 1 milk when youog. When old enough to ride, viz. 30 mouths* 
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they^ Commence training them for war, fcy accustoming them lo 
strange #ightAb all manner of Quinea^ firing .of matcfthtika, war 
songs, drums, i&i;, When thp horse can bear, these sjg-hts with¬ 
out being frighienedt he is conJidcr^d^s trained for a war horse, 
and a price put upon him 4 Tltey e^ptfce tWb(li - to aljfw calkers, hot 
or cold; they never prote?t th^n eith*T from the sun during the day, 
□r the cold at night, Thfly never dean or rub them down. They 
never load their horses, and only make me of then* in war. The 
prices are various from 50 (tailors t o 2 or 3000, They keep mares 
expressly for bleeding, noting the time of the mare’s delivery, 
&c. When this happens they assemble a number of witness, 
writing down the horsed and mare’s names, date of delivery, &c. 
They are very careful in keeping an exact account of a horse’*, 
pedigree. They will not allow any intermix Li re to take place. 

Butter is the article they generally give to horses when out of 
order; they are never shod, 

Donkiee arc brought from Lahsa and the interior to the Coast for 
sale V they arc fine large animals, and can undergo a groat deal of fa¬ 
tigue, journeying with loads from 2 | to 3 months fit Id or 14 miles 
per day. They do not allow’ any intermixture. These Don kies 
vary in price 4k the horses, « 


II .—Memoir on ihc Inhabitants of the 31aldiva Islands. By Lieu* 
tenant J. A. Young, 1. N., and Mr. W. Christopher, I. N. 

PreBcnleii tsy Hie Jtiytil llnnorcifttc ibu Governor in CuunaL 

Owing to the want of accurate and particular information respect¬ 
ing the position and dangers of (bo groups composing the Maldivu 
Islands, any near approach to them is generally avoided by naviga¬ 
tors, except in passing through one wide channel, in thfc parallel of 
rsfl" North latitude. Hence the islands being seldom visited, their 
productions, and resources, the language, disposition, customs, doc. 
of the inhabitants, have remained nearly uuknotfn. It appeared 
desirable, there fore, when the Honorable Company’s 'Ship Benares 
was sent to survey the islands, that as much information as possible 
should be collected regarding those subjects* But the nature of the 
Harvey lug duties would not admit of familiar intercourse with the 
natives, for the vessel remained so short a time ai any one island, 
dmt the jealousy and suspicion with which the natives regarded her 
presence, were scarcely overcome before it become neoeoinry to 
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proceed to some other, AVe volunteered to remain a I the ishfA on 
the returner the Benares to Bombay, with a view 0) learn n*e lan¬ 
guage, (which was the principal object,) and logpjn whatever know¬ 
ledge we could orthe laws, jci^lonft, &c. of the natives. The per¬ 
mission or Go^crnm&ft flavin^ 1 Cpen ftceived from Bombay, we look 
the opportunity * while the Bewares w^s at tochiu , to make such pre¬ 
parations for our stay on the islands as s^pmetf necessary, providing 


ourselves, at tire same lime, with a small supply of vegetable and fruit 
seeds of which, however, we had not the .satisfaction of distributing 
more than a small portion amongst the islanders,"the greater part 
having been destroyed by vermin on ship imn^d. On the return of the 
Benares to Male, or King’s Island, (,so called from llm residence 
there of the Sultan,) we landed under the directions of Captain Mores¬ 
by, nnd communicated with tho authorities, who procured us per¬ 
mission to remain on the island, and an audience of the Sultan, at 
which wo were well received. The preliminary arrangements settled, 
we sent our things on shore, witli the men from the ship whose ser¬ 
vices we were premium! to have, and took up our abode in the build¬ 
ing assigned to ns, on the 4th Juno, 1834, and on the 8ih the Benares 
left Male for Bombay, 

During our slay on the itlanda wj? kept a journtit from which 
this Memoir has been compiled, containing such information as 
we were able to collect, together with a narrative of our personal 
adventure. Thai this memoir is very imperfect, timl the infor¬ 
mation in it very defective, we are too sensible; hut we hope some 
allowance will be made for us, in consideration of the short period 
of our residence.* Much time wan necessarily spent iu acquiring 
a sufficient knowledge of the Janguugc for communicating with th^ 
natives, and the period which we miRojeS to devote to collecting 
imformatinn on the above points was curtailed in consequence of 
our sickness, which eventually compelled us to quit the island. 


* We had been only three week? an the islands, wh^n Lieutenant Yfrtmg 
(vii taken ill with fever, frotn wlucli he was sufl'crxng, when Mr, Christo^ 
pber left Mai* on^lhe 7th July in a unlive bait, in company with a 
public officer, yho wm deputed by the Sultan to render apaitflmice to the 
crew of a vc-aael, (which proved to be an ftugliuh Schooner, the Admit* 
fr cm the Mauritius) wrecked on one of tlie island* of the ColloniaDdou 
Attol. Thence we returned on the 2Bih of July; JLicUtuna^t Vogng, who 
wan confined Lo hip bed ill that time, won forced to ij uit Mold on tilt l7tb 
August, with the men from the Bens.res, all of whom had fallen sick. 
A few dnjH after their departure, Mr. Christopher was taken ill, and after 
itrijggliftg against the fever for some time, lie was obliged to quit the place 
which he did on the Oth September, 1835. 
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TM;te ire in the.Attol frhere the Sultan resides, about fifty islands, 
none exceed ing^three miles in length, and one in br^adji* In 
consequence ofjheir Jownessq not being in general more then five 
feet above the' level of the sea, 6n first approaching, 4 >ne would 
imagine them to be clusters, oftows ot*cocofitfuf irec^ growing out 
of (he water. Nn^ruuatfis fouud with fhe lead at 2QU fathoms depth, 
close on the outside of the doral banks and islands. The descent 
was very abrupt, but it was never observed ,lhat the ruck curved in 
be 5 our the surface, towards the centre of the Atlol, eo as to lessen 
the base. The natives are of opinion, (hat the islands decrease in 
number, and gradually lyaste away, by the constant action of the 
surf; but individuals who have stated this, have also acknowledged, 
that within their own recollection, barren sand banks have become 
habitable islands, thickly covered with fruit trees, &c„ Of the in* 
crease of a sand bask, one of us (Mr, Christopher) witnessed an 
indisputable proof: on a bank which bad men from the centre of a 
reef, of nearly circular form, arid ball a mile in diameter, and 
which bad at the time attained an elevation of five feet above the 
level of the sea; apiece of driftwood was observed buried two feet 
under the broken pieces of coral and sand which composed the 
bank, Un (h* outer edge ofj (bis reef (between which, nnd the 
hank, there wns a channel: a few hundred yards broad and twelve 
feet deep) the branch coral had nearly risen to the surface, so as to 
receive and break the force of the surf. 


In fairness to the natives it should, however, be stated, in refer¬ 
ence to their opinion mentioned above, that, on one occasion, he 
(Mr. Christopher) observed the roots of ihe cocoanut trees below 
high water mark, the Irccs having be^n destroyed by the salt wa¬ 
ter. On another, he taw co^oauut trees growing, the rooln of which 
were laid bare by the water; and another fact noticed by him was, 
that of a mosque at Male being disconnected from the island by the 
surf washing away (he intended iatc sand. 

The island of Mate, where the Sultan resides, is situated about the 
centre of the AttoL On approaching it, the view is of the same char¬ 
acter as that of all the other islands ; but, on neaHng it, boats are 
seen at anchor off the (own, which consists of huts raised under the 
shade of the spreading branches of the cocoanut, and surrounded by 
fruit trees of #annus kinds. The town is regularly laid out, the 
streets being straight and long, running in parallel lines, intersected 
at intervals by others at right angles. The houses have, in general, 
a yard, or compound, attached where fruit and flowers are produced. 
One of the latter, the jessamine, is very plentiful, scattering, when 
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blooming, a delicious perfume through the streets. Tim island <j^Slal£ 
is about*one mile in* length, -by three-fourths in breadth. * It is sur¬ 
rounded on three F^das, by a w all offcoral, afeottt 450"parda from the 
bench, find senrJy nil j)^wh«;J| f »be inn roughly "built up occasionally 
with a little la%or, affords excellent abeltgr 40 the boats of rhe na¬ 
tives, there being from six to twelve fcet.depth *>f water within it on 
the northern fide. *On this side stands the jMncipjil fort of the island, 
equidistant fr£m the eas&rn and western extremities. Tfie other de¬ 
fences on Male are scarcely worthy of remark. The fort, being at 
present filled up with earth, is a solid mass, in height about tweuty 
feet, faced with stone, and on it are mounfbd ten guns,, which, 
though very old and almost useless, are taken care of by being cov¬ 
ered in. As no native inscription is to be found on this fort, simi¬ 
lar to these on the bastion built at the angles of the wall that partly 
surrounds the islands, and as it exhibits signs of more skill than has 
been evinced in the other defences, which appear to have been con¬ 
structed by the natives, having a round front and a gentle elope up¬ 
wards from the inner line of the base, it seems probable that it is an 
erection of the Portuguese. It is surmounted by a high flag-staff, 
and on either side a wall with bastions at intervals extends from it, 
stretching along the beach, and inclosing the island on all sides except 
the south, which is inaccessible to boats, owing to in unbroken reef 
nearly dry, running parallel with the beach at a distance of three 
hundred yards. The wall, however, is at present in ruins, though it 
must be a comparatively late work, since it does not appear from La¬ 
val’s book, that it existed when he was on the island. The Sudan's 
palace is a large upper-roomed house, with a peaked roof, covered 
with thick dieet copper in a Called enclosure, which ia surrounded* 
by n shallow moat, comprising an area of about a quarter of a square 
mile. Within this space there is also a well built magazine, besides 
several other houses, and n neat building raised on stone arches, 
from which the ladies witn^* the games exhibited before the court 
on festivals. One of the n ivetro 41 toned buildings is suid to contain 
a variety of arins^nul i' k itcs Ink. t< fun* wrecked vessels; and it I* 
currently repotsed and Indicted, lEwi there is a tank near the palace 
filled with ambergris. , 

We were at fin<t accommodate m a house belonging to One of the 
Viziers, or Sultan's counsellors, snouted without the space enclosed 
by the moat, having a small compound, in which we put down some 
pine-apples, melons, yams. &c. but we were not long enough on the 
island to witness the result of our labors though, while we remain¬ 
ed there, the young plantation seemed to be thriving. The situs- 

• * 8 
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lid&^f ihfl hwiA nm m ibme reppct* i*good one; but it was no 
surrounded w*hh trees, that there was not a free cireolaLibn of air* 
On this beiiyf reprepented by v^h to the authorises, they-most kind¬ 
ly offered 10 erect a f house on whatever £pjt, we might select, and 
we pointed out one, udrigh was operate the breeze/4nd in a retired 
•Uuilion; buUaa it waa pnttof the town, it did not suit the head 
people, who said they wfahed us to lire amongst them, stating as a 
reason lh£t they coqjd then belter iearif, and mord readily attend 
fa, our wants and comforts. We willingly acceded to their wishes 
and were shewn a house belonging to one of the Viziers, which, 
after a few slight alterations, made a comfortable domicile* It had 
a hoarded Boor raised on piles about four feet from the ground, and 
being in a tolerably good situation, the circulation of air was not 
much obstructed* 

Laval states, that much of the water on Male was unwholesome, 
and that he esteemed it a privilege to be allowed to have a supply 
of the water which was used by the head people. We found wells 
very common all over the island, few compounds being without one; 
but we never beard that the pstives entertained such an opinion 
■a he has expressed, respecting the quality of the water. Our host, 
the Vizier, and his family tiled the water of the welt in the yard, 
and we followed their example, Mv, Christopher, however, care- 
fully abstained from drinking unboiled water during the whole of 
his residence ; hut as his health was better on landing, this fact 
alone may be insufficient to account for hi? preserving it longer 
thvp the rest of the party. 

The inhabitants of these islandshave, hi general, a pleasing cast 
'of countenance, and in color (hey mbch resemble the Musalmansof 
India. Their general height is below the European standard, about 
five feet two inches. On Male many exhibit, in their physical con¬ 
formation, an admixture of l&e African, doubtless from the Zanzibar 
slaves, oec an ion ally imported by ibn Muscat vessels; bnL the pro¬ 
portion of persons of this description to the whole population is in¬ 
considerable* Some individuals here of the higher orders hare a 
much fairer complexion than the common people, whiUi is, probably, 
attributable to descent from Persian stock. It is a remarkable pe¬ 
culiarity that the skin of the natives almost universally, is marked 
with stain* tin many parts of their bodies, or blotches of a lighter 
color than the natural skin. The ordinary dress of the men con¬ 
sists of short drawers, with a cloth wrapped round the waist, and 
another about the head, the jwaistetoth being twisted into a knot in the 



front, which as supported by ■ tiring encircling tbe*toios, *JThe 
held peppla wear, in addition, an embroidered sash &f silk or cot¬ 
ton about the and on Fridays, when. Attending the grand 

mosque, a Lind of Hurt (white treadling to th& ancles, with a .turban 
of the same co^pr* THiluen share their heads, but are free to allow 
as much of the hair of the fac^to grcjw M^hey tike The women 1 # 
habiliments consist merely of a cloth wrapped routi 3 the waist, de¬ 
scending fb the knees, which is secured by a string, and a Jong shirt; 
also a cloth tied round the he ad. In contradiftinotion to the mew, 
they allow their hair to grow long, and fasten it up behind. Like 
their sex everywhere else, they are fond of or laments Tor the person, 
though the number and variety of articles for this purpose which 
they possess, are very limited. They wear bangles, &c. and their 
ears are pierced when very young, all round the edges of which they 
hang light trinkets. The men wear none, 

Their houses are ill built and dark, having at most only one smalt 
window, and frequently none at alT; in fact, they are hut large sized 
huts with a peaked roof. In general about twenty-eight feel long 
by twelve broad, and fifteen feet high to the top of the roof. They 
are made of a substantial frame work'of wood, thatched all over with 
coco an ut leaves; the floor is plastered* and the sides are sometimes 
boarded; a partition near the middle divides the house into two 
rooms, one of which is private, and the other open to alJ visitors. 
In this public room there are two ranges of seats; the one on the right 
side on entering, is considered the most honorable, and the other on 
the left, (carried across the house,) is appropriated for (he common 
people. The degree of respect intended to be shewn to any indivi¬ 
dual, is marked by the sent to jvhich he is invited. Inferiors always 
receive the king’s relations, and other hejnf men, standing, and re¬ 
main so while they are present* unless invited by Them to be seated. 
Some of the houses contain a few articles of furniture, such as i 
small table, chairs, and boxes or trunks. ^Though it would be thought 
improper to enter the private, or women’s apartment, females aro not 
kept from the view of strangers, or in h state of exclusion, as in most 
Mahornedan societies. They enjoy every reasonable liberty, of 
which, as well os of the kindness of their disposition#, we had a 
pleasing evidence in a visit which we received from acme ladies of 
rank daring our aieknea. They dp not, however, eaj along with 
the men, but after them. Marriage is not very early engaged in, but 
a plurality of wives is allowed: few, however, „ are able to support 
more than one wife, which -decidedly contributes to the happiness of 
both parties. So far as we could observe, there prevailed, very ge- 



oer^iy, 4 m utiis l affect'd^between husband and wife* Intrigues, 
howereV, ere tift uncommon, and tke'men show no emails ingenuity 
in carrying thepi on, when the ijlicit correspondence is with a mar¬ 
ried woman* * For a widow to life with a favorit# without marriage, 
iff pot accounted criminal, and acaccAy*dU£rt<&foL yWti?l ia very 
remarkable, however, w Hint there art none of that degraded class of 
human beings, profcSsed prostitutes, on these islands, Children of 
both sexes $rerequired to read the Koran through, urtder the tuition 
of priests of the inferior order, ami their lesson U begun very early,— 
at three years of age* To be able to read, is all that appears to be 
thought necessary, an^it is not pretended that more is attempted to 
be taught. When once through the Koran, the children receive no 
further instructions, except being initiated in iho ceremonials of re* 
ligion. The teachers are permitted by the parents to use a barba¬ 
rous mode of punishing the children, if they show ari aversion to learn 
Arabic, namely, that of squeezing lime-juice into their eyes, be¬ 
sides flogging and beating. As this rruel practice does not accord 
with the general character of the people, it is probably permitted 
only under a deep sense of the great importance of that branch of 
education in a religious point of > iow. A* to n knowledge of writing, 
the children are Left to acquire, u lufiUdlven* if they feel inclined, in 
the best way they cun, aed hence.ises the real difficulty experience 
ed in determining* either the true ^ound j| tetters, or the orlhogra* 
phy of words* Most of the boys, however, from a prevailing passion 
for music, soon gain a knowledge of the character, as oil songs are 
written in it from the Persian or Iliudgoatanee, there being very few 
in their own language* 

The young children are covered with ornaments of different met¬ 
als, according to the wealtb^of the parents, to diaiinguish them from 
those whose parents ire poorer. Alt go unclothed until about Ike 
or six years of age, and cleanliness is much attended to. 

The men are in general of an indolent habit, and disinclined to 
work, although they readily assist each other, willingly exerting 
themselves where strength is required, as in launching boats, &c. 
and when public duties are to be performed, arc carried 

through with spirit, at least on King’s Island. At this place the in- 
hebiuuts pay no taxes, that is, they are exempt from contribution* 
exacted from ybe rest of the Sultan’s subjects. They! therefore, do 
not feel any obligation to work beyond providing for the demands of 
nature, and this they acquire by becoming dependents of aoy of the 
^chiefs* most of whom retain as many followers as they may. be able to 
support, a large retinue beiifg considered a sign of rank and power* 
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The laboring classes, exclusive of those'eng aged in puraUjp cott- 
neeted,wish Unde, follow varidus employmenls, fromjbhkh thfj drew 
the means of sutyistence; the mo^t common of these are, fishing, 
gathering^ocotiflftis, dr*wjo| todtiy, weaving cloth/and collecting 
the small copies. Tlle'tiomest’c duties are mostly attended to by the 
women. They also beat out the fibres flf the cocomut bosk, after 
it has been soaked, separate the thick frcyn the thin, and twist them 
with the fin gat a into jaan; make mats, prepare the b*ead*frtiit (at 
keeping, by slicing and drying it in the aim" extract oil from the 
nuts, spin cotton, and dye thread for the loom ; make Sweetmeats of 
minced cocoanui, jaggery and sugar-candy, /nd wait on the men at 
their meals* Both sexes appear to derive much enjoyment from a 
habit of walking about in the open air in the moonlight, in which all 
classes indulge till a late hour. They seldom, during the period of 
the full moon, go to bed before 2 or 3 o'clock in the morning, and 
then rarely rise again before noon. They hare three meals a day; 
one shortly after rising, another about six hours later, and the third 
just before retiring to rest. 

The principal articles of food are the following, rice, fish, (the 
Bonito most commonly used dried,)* bread-fruit prepared in various 
ways, but most palatable when sliced thin, and fried crisp, though 
in any form it is not accounted wholesome probably from the fruit 
being plucked immature, cocoauuts, jaggery, and occasionally a few 
fruits and vegetables. AN these are produced on the island, except 
the rice, which is brought from abroad. This forms the largest con-' 
etituent of every meal, being considered necessary for the preserva¬ 
tion of health, and is generally dressed mixed with grated cocoanui* 
A few articles, such as tea, cqjfee, sugar, &c. are imported from the 
Coast, for those who can afford such luxuries. Oil is sometimes us¬ 
ed in cookery, when variety is desired, but the preparations in which 
it enters, though relished by the natives, are very unsavoury to the 
palate of a stranger* There are a few*aheep and cows on King's Is¬ 
land, some of which are slaughtered on festivals, and occasionally 
for the Sultan's kitchen. The head people object to private indivi¬ 
duals poaseseyig^ny, alleging that the fruit trees, which overtop the 
enclosures, would soon be destroyed by them. Their loyalty, how¬ 
ever, or perhaps some leas elevated feeling, wilt hot allow them to 
demur to such damage when caused by the Sultan^ cattle. The cus¬ 
tom of chewing betel-nut, with its usual accompaniments of beteU 
leaf, chunam, kaat,* and tobacco, is common amongst all classes. 


Catechu* 



Th^ise of tire unit U 6nly jqit being acquired amongst the M aUli* 
tiatii. To be a Me to shoot with a mueKet, la considered Dtfmtiu ac¬ 
complishment; i*be dignity of the. Find tar hee even pot being lessen¬ 
ed by hit employing hours daily i(fki!I^orows! The principal men 
are very amtious to learn the HA oftfiegTeat*g1irL Th^few old rusty 
cannon on the island fire, tibweijpr, tiarAly available for practice, and 
powder and shot are scarce' # 

On festivak, feats of strength and skill are exhibited, under rules and 
restrictions ^prevent fhjury, or danger, to the performers. Wrest¬ 
ling, which formed part of these games, was lately prohibited, as some 
of the parties were injured by the falls they got* The weapons em¬ 
ployed in these esareiaes are swords, spears, and the quarter-staff, to 
teach the use of which, and prepare the several actors, there are mas¬ 
ters appointed by the Sultan* It is not deemed beneath the dignity 
of the principal men to Lake part in these games* We, on one oc¬ 
casion saw an officer of high rank, the Hindeggeree, or Public Treas¬ 
urer, amongst the players at quarter-staff; and we were told that 
the former Sultan not unfrequently entered the lists with his subjects* 
There is a barbarous religious observance practised, which, how¬ 
ever, is reprobated by the head mdh, though they, and even the Sultan, 
generally attend to witness it* .The company being assembled, the 
performers step forth singly, and lacerate their bodies in various ways, 
by cutting themselves with knives, or passing spears, or iron bars, 
through their flesh. A Chittagong trader, who Had been invited to 
witness these performances, stated to us the neat day, that be wns so 
shocked at what he saw, that he could not wait the conclusion. Seme 
of the actors thrust an iron bar of the thickness of a man’s huger, 
th/ough the fleshy part of the cheeks, gassing it in from one aide of 
the face, and drawing it out gt (he other, Other# cut themselves all 
over the arms, back, and bead, with knives, Having been informed 
that the Emir-el-Bahr had presided, Mr* Christopher went to his 
house, and was shown the various instruments used at these revolt¬ 
ing rites* Amongst them was a spear (the largest) with a blade 5 in¬ 
ches broad, and a staff 3 inches in diameter, and 12 feet long. The 
Emir informed him that this ponderous insirumentSvag for the pur¬ 
pose of being passed through the thigh. To effect this, an incision, 
be said, was first made with a knife, and the operator, with the as¬ 
sistance of onaof hia pupils, holding the spear, (it being too heavy 
for the former to sustain the whole weight in such a sit nation,) ate ad' 
ily passed it through, while an assistant or two raised the flesh to 
dilate the incision. The master professes to be able, by the power 
of charms, to cheek any haemorrhage, but acknowledge# that no 
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charms will avail to prevent, a moderate issue of bl^d. ^ftough 
this il a rile of Pagan or Hindoo origin, the people believe that the 
Koran comma a d| auch performing eg by Hue MualUnana, and it is 
very comvon for rr^y ip battled, as jugglers are, to exhibit to Strin¬ 
gs v # « * 

Like all Mahomed an 9, the MaEiviani burf thoir dead, the body 

being attended to the grave by the relations and friends of the de¬ 
ceased, Dfiring our s/lay at Mali, the grandmother oT the Sultan 
died- The body was conveyed to the mosque, where prayers were 
read over it. The men who carried her coffin walked on cowries, 
which (to the value of 100 rupees) were brewed on the road from 
the house. As the procession moved on, handfuls of the small cop¬ 
per coin (fifty oPwhich go to a rupee) were scattered, for which the 
tower orders of the people in the train kept up a scramble, very much 
out of character with the occasion, and il l according with the rest of 
the scene, AH the men were attired in full costume, consisting of a 
red waist cloth with black and white borders, and a head*piece cor* 
responding to il, both of native manufacture. At the burial a gaudy 
canopy of cloth of various colors, .supported on four poles, was ele¬ 
vated over the body, and the Fatha was read. After a temporary hut 
had been erected over the grave fdr the readers of the Koran, the 
company adjourned to the Sultan’s palace, to partake of a dinner pre¬ 
pared for them. It ia customary for the relatives, and those who 
wish to show their respect for the memory of the departed, to hire 
people to read the Koran, and sing port ions from it day and night. 
They are careful in erecting tombstones over their lost relatives, to 
preserve the date of their death, the anniversary of which is observ¬ 
ed by alms-giving and prayer, on the park or the surviving members 
of the family. When passing the gravft of a near relation, it is cus¬ 
tomary to pause awhile, and repeat the Fatha. This is also done at 
tombs erected over holy men, or reputed saints, if the passenger has 
lime, otherwise n salaam is made. The graves of the Sultans have 
each a building erected over them, all of the same form, about ID 
feet long, 7 broad, and 10 high, with a peaked roof, the aides being 
built of floraWlone, covered with ornamental carving, except where 
at intervals a smooth surface has been left, for Arabic sentences. Over 
the entrance is hung a cloth marked with a few words written in 
large characters* A remarkable object on the island is a tomb erect¬ 
ed over the remains of a person, who is regarded by the natives as 
the most eminent of their saints. The building, which is surmount¬ 
ed by a cupola and a abort spire, is 30 feet high i the gate, over 
which a lantern is placed, is of copper net work. There are several 
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the^wn; also a lower 40 feet high, from which the crier 
rails the faith Tot to prayer at the appointed hours. 

Crimes of n heino\is character re scarcely hoar£ of on 'these is* 
lands, nod even theft and personal vialGjjte pf rare aecarrence, 
From the severity of the punishment which they would ffraw down on 
the offender, One of ths worst features in the chancier of the na¬ 
tives is their sensuality! which may be observed in their intrigues, 
and shews itself iu the jopics they are so prone to introduce in their 
ordinary conversation, a habit which is not reprobated by any class: 
The law for checking (he extension and indulgence of this passion, 
is exceedingly severe, lint its wisdom appears more unquestionable 
than its efficacy. The obscene expressions, io commonly employed 
in India, are not in use amongst these islanders. " They, however, 
when they quarrel, generally taunt each other by casting reflections 
on the legitimacy of the birth of the individual addressed : thus they 
say, your “ father is doubtful," dtc. 

During the early part of our residence, we did indeed hear of 
certain transactions, which, if true, would have stamped with de¬ 
ceit and treachery, the character of these islanders, but subsequent 
Observation induced us to attach tittle credit to the reports in ques¬ 
tion, We allude to certain reports oFthe crews of wrecked vessels 
alleged to have suffered inhumane treatment at the hands of the na¬ 
tives ; but the statements oTthose individuals who wete said to hare 
witnessed the facts when questioned by us, marked as they were by 
consistency and with every appearance of truth, greatly strengthened 
our suspicion of the incorrectness of the accounts which had reach¬ 
ed us. It is true the natives generally showed much reserve and un¬ 
willingness to converse mrtlie subject of the reports in question, but 
the same feelings were aUo manifested in regard to particulars con¬ 
nected with the present state of the islands, and to passing, as well 
as past, events. It Is not all improbable that traders visiting Male, 
hearing some accounts of shipwrecae, or seeing in the possession 
of the natives articles which not being usually imported, could only 
have been acquired from vessels driven amongst thislands, observ¬ 
ing also (he backwardness of the natives to answer inquiries respect¬ 
ing those matters, and attributing this to a desire to conceal the facts, 
though they arc equally incommunicative on every subject relating to 
the affairs of the islands, it is, we think, not unlikely that under such 
circumstances, the traders would, out of such questionable materials 
conjure up tales of umrder and bloodshed, which had no foundation 
iu fact. We ourselves were^t first inclined to credit some of the 
reports of this nature which we heard, and Lieutenant Young con- 
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fiidcred it his duly to address the Superintendent Of the lecJtLtnj^Rvj, 
to makfc known io him wlinuwu hud heard respecting one particular 
cage, to which a t^sgel driven on shore on Male* was stated to have 
been plundered by i l« natj%?!% jvJio , it was Alleged, murdered the 
crew, and fotftid much treasurb on hoard, JYe were led to doubt 
the truth of the statement, frqrn a ctyi versation^we 3^ad with a native 
of Chittagong, wllo had been thirty-five jicars an exile in the Suadi- 
va Altol, whtflier he had*becii banished For having purclfased stolen 
goods. On tlie accession of the present Gillian, he, with many others, 
was released from the operation of his sennn&pcrmiued to re¬ 
turn, When the abovemeniioned wreck occurred, he wus resident 
trader at M.dd, and some of the particulars relating to it be had front 
the native jiortion^of the crew. The vessel, lie slated, was a mer- 
chamm;m of large size from Surat, bound to the Mauritius, having 
on board specie, being the plunder obtained by the Frenchmen on 
board* during a privateering ejuize. When she waa wrecked, 
the French officers and men were in a sickly slate.. During their 
stay at Male, they were occupied in getting the dollars from the ves¬ 
sel's hold, into which it appears [he rock had worked, and when they 
had got out all they could, they were provided with a passage to the 
continent* One of them, however, remained behind from choice* 
He turned Musuhnait, married oh the island, ,yid died in IH3I, 
leaving an only daughter who is now married. Many dollars, it ap¬ 
pears, were found after the departure of the French, who gave up 
the search owing chiefly to the difficulty of gelling at them, and the 
sickness amongst their parly. As our informant, who stood a dose 
croarf-exaintnation, was coeisLsimK in his account, and had apparent¬ 
ly no motive for deceiving usp or concealing the truth, his stalemeyi 
appears more entitled to credit than the-other version of ihc story, 
resting, as ii does, merely on vague reports. 

As lo the reserve observed by the natives, it seemed to us to be 
the effect of a vague fueling of apprehension, Jest infonuaiiou given 
to foreigners might be used lo llicir disadvantage. The Viziers hav¬ 
ing never left lh^ islands, tlioir views arc, of course, very narrow, 
end, in their ign or unco of every thing beyond their own (l little 
world/* the smalt amount of treasure possessed by the Government* 
might appear to their eyes u great temptation to llie English to gain 
possession of ihe island, an event which, it is beUevtnH has been pre¬ 
dicted in soiul old tradition. The head men towards the latter part 
of our slay became very communicative, hut it would have beep im¬ 
prudent for u&, even then, to appear tqp inquisitive, And wo were 
careful not to touch upon tiny subject likely to excite ilieir auspb 
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eioirV When this‘feeling was lulled, our intercourse with them be- 
came very agreeable; point* in their character were dev eloped, which 
fr gave us rough pl&asure to observe, and a decided improvement took: 
place, not only in thdir conduct toi^dg uh^ but 1 also in^hst of the 
islanders in general. * * '* 

Of the charaq'er apd disqosi&ion of the natives we were impressed 
on the whole* with rather Bf/avorable opinion. They are a quiet* peace¬ 
able race, nos pit able ^rul kind to strangers, though suspicious and 
distrustful of them. Unacquainted, indeed, with (be practice of the 
higher virtues* but equally unfamiliar with vice in its darker forma; 
with desires and wants circumscribed and limited, and the means of 
satisfying them attainable without much labor, they have little in¬ 
citement lo increased exertion. Tor the purpose of augmenting their 
productions ; and hence, in all probability, the little attention paid 
to (be improvement of their resources, and the absence of all care 
Regarding the amelioration of their condition. The apathy and in¬ 
difference evinced by them on these subjects seem, however, to result 
in a great measure, from a feeling of contentment, though of a spu- 
mious kind. 

Toward* each other the natives are kind and friendly, and to their 
own kindred very affectionate, of which we saw many pleasing in¬ 
stances in their attendance upon the sick. Humanity and charity 
are virtues in great esteem, but in relieving the wants of their fellow 
creatures, they do so with ostentation* 

The installation of the present Sultan look place before our land¬ 
ing. We were, however, at Male when the umbrella was elevated 
over a younger brother of the Sultan, a ceremony which betokens 
eligibility for future sovereignty, and is performed to mark the line 
of succession. On this occasion there were great rejoicings in the 
town. Gun* were fired, and the public were entertained in the 
evening with games, at the conclusion of which they were treated to 
a grand feast. On this day the y^ungprince was for the first time 
seen in public* The ceremony partakes of a religious character, 
inasmuch as the heir-apparent is required to proceed in procession 
to the mosque, and'to the tomb* of the principal saints, to repeat 
the Fatha. The umbrella being on# of the insignia of sovereignty, 
none hut the Sultan can have it carried over him. On one occasion 
Harmed Did dee, when on a fishing excursion, having had an awning 
spread over his boat, caused not a little dissatisfaction amongst the 
natives, who are exceedingly jealous of the Sultan's dignity, but he 
teemed to disregard their mqrrmm,&Tid remarked that there was noth¬ 
ing disrespectful towards his sovereign in what he had done. On 
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another occasion, one of us having an umbrella, inrjted a Yjfrrv* 
come under its shade, but he declined the offer. 

During, our reside ace, the Sult&ywaa never seen tfbjoad except on 
public occ^giona, w^en he v»a% attended by r* body-guard of about 
20 men, and'every means wag resorted 1^ yi order to produce an 
impression of state and dignity. 0* Fridays ybei^he proceeded to 
the mosque, a louQ Mast of a trumpet announced his leaving the 
palace for ihlt purpose* His habiliments were alwayf suitable to 
his rank, according to the fashion and notions prevailing in the EaRl* 
But he wore no jewels on hie person. The cuatotna and etiquette 
observed in the Durbar, ore remarkable for their simplicity* The 
courtiers and officers take their stations according to their respective 
ranks. No salutation is expected. All persons, subjects, are how¬ 
ever required to wear dresses of native manufacture! when they come 
into the Sultan’s presence. 

The climate of the Mai divas ag regards the feeling, is neither op¬ 
pressive nor disagreeable. It cannot, however, be said to be salu¬ 
brious, judging from its influence on the natives, as well as on our 
party at Male, and on the officers and crew of the vessels during the 
survey. The latter suffered mostly from two diseases j the Beri-ben 
which attacked the Indians only, and generally proved fatal, and in¬ 
flammation of the bowels, to which both natives aryl Europeans were 
very subject. No case of ague occurred in the ship, but, during 
our residence on fthore, this disease manifested Itself amongst ns, and 
not an individual of tbe party escaped. Amongst the islanders the 
prevalence of intermittent fever was the only distinguishable effect 
of the climate upon them* They described the malady as difficult 
to be got rid of, and that those whom it sacked generally suffered 
for years from its periodical visitations ;<he duration'of each attack 
being in some cages only a few days, and in others a month. Few 
remedies are resorted to by the naiive^in such cases; an infusion of 
grounded pepper is given as a drink, and fires are placed under the 
patient’s bed during the cold fit, but dependence is chiefly placed in 
a full and nourishing diet, which is invariably prescribed; spices 
being also ocMsmnaliy used as stimulants, even when the fever is 
accompanied with violent.pains in the stomach. These pains are 
ninoat severe during the cold lit* There are no other bodily ailment* 
to which the inhabitants are peculiarly subject, except the cutaneouf 
eruption, the very name of which ia banished from polite European 
society. It is very common, as are coughs, &c+ the usual concom¬ 
itant* of a humid atmosphere, The natives pretend to no skill in 
/ledicine* Some spicery, the simple purgatives ordinarily used in 



IndianJ afe^ vegetable compounds used (bnd generally with much 
success) as poultices, comprise their P harm aco pin, Grey hefida are 
not uncommon, 1 and the-aged di^not appear trw general emaciated. 
Prom the iflformation'which we collptfed, 70 vqare is no^ousidered 
unusual. The young arc, 1 in general, robust and "well funned, 
though neither ramatkably bony nor muscular. There is «aid to he 
it greater than the usual mortality amongst childrdh, and many per¬ 
sons who hfd families^lamented that comparatively fefr children at¬ 
tained maturity, the number being in general not more than one in 
four or five. 

The weather duringUhe N, E, monsoon is very mild, and the air, 
cooled by occasional showers, is then very pleasant. ' The S. W. 
monsoon, however, U exceedingly violent, and attended with much 
rain, which often pours Incessantly for days together. 

The average range of the thermometer is from £0° io 84* (hiring 
December, the coldest season \ in April, from feo° to 90 J in the day, 
mu! generally 80° in the night. The winds moderate the solar heat, 
and prevent its being so oppressive as might be supposed from the 
height of the thermometer. 

The different written characters Found on tombstones on the Mai* 
diva islands, are of three kindh. The most ancient are called hy the 
natives Dewehi Hokum/ which in oil likelihood were inner! by the 
first inhabitants, but now the knowledge of them is nearly lost, being 
confined to a few individuals* In the Southern Attala, a knowledge 
of this writing appears to have been retained longest, for it is not 
remembered in the Northern ones at all, whereas orders are now 
written at Male in this character, for the inhabitants of the South 
Allots. No old manuscripts with this*character are preserved. One 
peculiarity in the alphabet vs, that some of the consonants change 
their form according to the various vowel-sounds with which they 
are united, the construction p( the letter being altogether different 
This character is written from the left hand. 

The next ie the Arabic, which is written in two different ways, the 
old and new; but the old method of forming the letters is now dis¬ 
continued, From the appearance of the tombstone^ it is evident 
that the Dewehi character was in use prior to this, for the freshest 
inscription in that character bore more signs' of age, than any we 
have seen in the Arabic. The multitude of inscriptions in the latter 
character, ia an evidence that it was very extensively spread and 
known throughout the islands. Both of these characters were inva¬ 
riably carved iu relief. Tljc modern Arabic character was appa¬ 
rently introduced about the same time as the present native writing. 
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The modern alphahe ("contains eighteen letter*^ and in by 

the natives GabaFi-Tunni There are some auxiliary letters in.it, dc* 
rived from the A tab ip and Persian, 4 n common use, tut not includ¬ 
ed in the alphabet* ( Ii is w 4114^1 from the rig 111 hand, and w as intro¬ 
duced when the Portuguese ^krmoij'were overcome, and Mahome- 
danism re-established by a chief andamftp from^the ^Northern Attala, 
and is now used throughout the islands, Uhc language spoken b sub¬ 
stantially (became in alkthe AitoU, though the Southern ones have 
a dialect of their own ; ami ns they possessed a knowledge of the flh- 
cieut writing longest, It is very probable that their dialect will have 
the most resemblance to the language of tiic Aborigines, for, in 
consequence of the intercourse with Bengal and other parts, the lan¬ 
guage now spoken at Male, ia intermixed with many foreign words. 

There are several kinds of Tana writing ; and we ere inclined to 
think that the one at present used, was not so generally adopted un¬ 
til within the last fifty years, asjnany tombstones are evidently in¬ 
scribed in a character differing from the Gnhali-Tana: the fetters at 
least have a different sound, and the signs used for vowels are dif¬ 
ferent. 

Letters of the alphabet are used as numerals, and they reckon by 
twelves, as we do by tens, * 

The possessor of the A [tale is a hererfitufy prince designated Sul¬ 
tan, who is an absolute monarch, though governing by laws, partly 
derivet! from the Koran, but principally from established custom. 
Acting under his authority are various officers, to whom are unsign¬ 
ed specific duties, and the superintendence of particular departments 
of public affairs. Six are appointed Viziers, or Councillors, to the 
Sultan. He very frequently cou&ults wi ji them, a custom which 
tends much to cherish a reciprocal confidence. Although the Vizi¬ 
ers have the privilege of offering advice, they possess do authority 
to control the Sultan, but ihe influence which they acquire from their 
situations, often enables them, indirectly, to restrain him from ar¬ 
bitrary exertion of power, or from adopting measures injurious to the 
public interests, by exciting the people to remonstrate in a body* 
Au instance i^fuch a course having been adopted w ith success, was 
related to us. It occurred during the late Sultan's reign* Towards 
the close of Ins life be felt a desire to visit Mecca, but his own fi¬ 
nances being insufficient to meet the necessary expenses, he sent an 
order to the Hindeggcree, or public treasure!, to supply the defici¬ 
ency. The Viziers, it seems, did not much approve of the contem¬ 
plated pilgrimage, and less so of the ^tended drain on the public 
funds, but still they would not venture themselves openly to oppose 
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eitheltfppaBure. They, liowever, instigated The populace to proceed 
to the JUndeggcrec, and io protest agkijisl such,an appropriation of 
the public money, wjiichjjid the effect ofprcveqjhyr the accomplish¬ 
ment of-the Sultan J B dtaign, Anothf|»cJieck against and ty¬ 

rannical proceedings“Qii^hia part, is th€ Sample furnished by the fete 
(the tradition afjkvhicji is familiar amongst the people) of a late Sul¬ 
tan, who was put to dead* by his subjects, v/boefe feelings he had 
excited by treating their religious observances with derision, and a 
vAieiated Fandiurhee with contempt. 

The privilege bf extending clemency to offenders belongs exclu- 
wively to the Sultan, though it U seldom exercised without the coun¬ 
sel and advice of the Viziers, whether a free pardon be granted or 
not, or the sentence only mitigated, and whether leniency be shown 
in consideration of extenuating circumstances, or, as is often the 
case, out of regard! to the rank, family, Alg, of the offender. 

The next in authority to the StiUau, and who shares with him in 
the respect and veneration ofthe people, is the Faudiarhee, in whom 
are united the two offices of head of the church, and chief magis¬ 
trate, The reverence with which he is regarded, indicates the sin¬ 
cerity of the islanders in their belief of the MaJioniedau tenets. His 
decisions, as magistrate, arc always received with deference, and the 
natives in general^shew, ‘that they entertain a high aenac of the im¬ 
portance of life duties, particularly that of interpreter of the Koran, 
he being the only person amongst them who has a competent know¬ 
ledge of the Arabic, for a purpose considered so necessary. Under 
him, in his sacerdotal capacity; are Naibs, or deputies, called also 
KaUbu, who if not employed in other Attols, lead the worship in the 
mpsqueson King's Island^ where six or seven usually reside. They 
are considered as pupils of,the Fandiarhee, and from among their 
number, when he dies, a successor is chosen, the appointment being 
almost always bestowed on the individual considered by the former 
iacambeul, as most worthy of it. The Naib* are usually employed 
in transcribing passages from the Koran, relating chiefly to obser¬ 
vances and ceremonies, with an explanation in the Maldivian langu¬ 
age, for distribution in the different Attain, The/W also referred 
to, both by individuals and by the public authorities, when any affair 
of moment is in contemplation! to declare auspicious days for such 
undertakings.* 

Next in order lo the Naibs are the Muddins, of whom there are 
several, one being attached to finch mosque to see it kept in order, 
and to lead the prayers in the absence of a superior. It is afso his 
4uly to proclaim aloud tire time for the performance of worship; and 
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tinder Ins charge are (liS tombs of (he several adintf, who tejftse in 
(he graveyard. He must nee llmt lumps are kept constantly burning 
at night,*and the^aud before (he ^bora kepi etxrootlf pud clean. 

On all iqjands wljcre^ tlivtf are 40 male Inhabitants, a Katibn is 
stationed (otead in religious £xcrcises acyl ceremonies* and to settle 
disputes. Marriages are sojeniuizetkaiid contracted before him. Not 
being in receipt flf any allowances fn>in*lhe Government, he is sup¬ 
ported by ih£ islanders,*and is a principal m^n among them. 

The Viziers were formerly called Muskull, signifying elder, which 
title is now obsolete, t hat of Wazeerhee bci ug at present used. There 
are, as before stated, six Viziers, who form the King's Council, and 
are executive magistrates in the different quarter b of the town where 
they respectively reside, exercising authority also over all the soldiers 
belonging to their respective quarters. When an offender has been 
found guilty by the Fancliarhec, it is the duty of the Vizier, to whose 
quarter he belongs, to see the sentence enforced. The Viziers su¬ 
perintend public works mid undertakings, such os building up the 
wall that protects the boats from the swell, and, in fact, the execu¬ 
tion of alt orders issued by the Sultan, They are appointed by the 
Sultan, and are removable at pleasure. On their installation, they 
receive from the Suitnn a staff of olflfce, which they carry when at¬ 
tending an his person, an public occasion I, and in his processions 
to the mosque, &c, The nominal ion is proclaimed in all the streets 
of Male, by the public crier, who blows a trumpet !o attract attention. 
We were informed that on oath of allegiance was administered to 
(hem and other public officers. The Vizier First in rank, who is alyl* 
ed Durlmind, is Chief or General of the army. The second called 
Hakura, has no distinct duly* and the Ihifd who has .the supervision 
of all maritime affairs, is celled Wilono^hadander. The remaining 
three Viziers, viz, the fourth, Famederi; fifth, Mnfae ; and sixth, 
Dahnra, have no particular duties assigned to them. 

The Hindeggeree, who is public treasurer and accountant, col¬ 
lects (he revenue of the different A turfs, which is paid in produce, 
goods, &g. These he sends in the Government boata, on account 
of the GoveriJfrient, to Bengal, and to ttfe different trading ports. 

The emoluments of the Naked as of those boasts, are derived from 
(he privilege allowed them of carrying on trade on their own ac* 
count. The Hindcggeree is vested with authority th enforce the 
payment oF revenue when a complaint is made to him by the Attol- 
wari, or, if no representation is forwarded, the Attol-wari is called 
upon by him to explain the cause of default in the transmission of 
the eitablfehed dues. The present Hindeggeree is considered of 
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equalS^nk the Viziers, and possesses Considerable influence in 
the community': under him are accountants of revenue and* trade, 
with clerks to *n 3 sis**in these duties, » ^ 

The 'Emir-ebBahr, an Arabic litlO] which, signifies ^ief of the 

C r -ft f ^ 

Sen, is a kind fo MasUr-ptf tend am o[.Malfe, He viatic the vessels 
that arrive, and distributes ijic si ul> levied on merchandize. He is 
very useful to alt atrangeri-by attending to their wants, and affording 
them assistance, whiclj.he is requried to doby authority. 

The Altol-wari U a governor } or chief of a division of islands call¬ 
ed an Auol* H e has not the power of punishing offenders, except in 
trivial cases- IT the ttfitnc be of a serious nature, the culprit is 
sent to Male to be tried. It is his duty to collect the revenue of the 
Altol, and to transmit it to the Hiudeggeree, What the omolu 
ments of this office are could not he ascertained, but it is held bv 
men of the first rank, relations of the Sultan, and is in the gift 
of the I)indeggcrec. Solus of tlm Viziers often hold the appoint¬ 


ment. 

The Rarhu-wari, or head man of an island, stands in the same 
relation to the AtloUwnri, as tl^e latter does to thu Htndcggcree, in 
respect to the revenues, lie possesses authority of a magisterial 
nature, in suppress disLurljiUid**, and confine the unruly ; and he is 
the public officer*who must be witness to all marriage contracts en¬ 
tered into on his island, 

__ b * 

The Viziers are annually supplied with red cloth, and a sum of 
money, in the copper currency of the island, to he distributed a- 
mongst the soldiers resident in their respective quarters of (lie 
town. All concerned are assembled nt the palace, and each Vizier 
b* lie receives the cloth for his party, has it carried to his quartern, 
whither he himself proceeds soon after, followed hy the soldiers un¬ 
der his charge and superintends the distribution. Each man re¬ 
ceives one piece of cloth, nx*d thirty pice, Each Vizier has under 
his charge nearly 100 soldiers, in all about 550 men. The soldiers 
bear no arms, and, as may be supposed, are under no sort of disci¬ 
pline beyond (hat which results From the habit of assembling, without 
much order or arrangement, when called together, arid attending to 
the requiaitiona of the Vizier for their acrvices. They arc, however, 
available for all kinds of duties, and so anomalous are these that the 
men are even liable to be sent, on an emergency, on board the 
public boats as sailors. 

On historical points very little information could be gleaned by us, 
owing to the unwillingness of the islanders to converse on such sub¬ 
jects, apparently from the suspicion and jealousy w*th which our 
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residence amou^at them»tf&5 for sometime "regarded by the princi¬ 
pal people! Frortt^ whnt we 'could gather, h woulf eeejn trfat the 
constitution of society, tud the fortrjaf government, foave been essen¬ 
tially the ijame fo? a long tion^gastF; at least a Mice Ihd introduction 
of the Mahnnedan reft|flon* We were told that a Sultan, who reign* 
cd about one hundred 1 years afo N rendered himself obnoxious to the 
people by ridiculing their religion* 

He, however, undertook* voyage to the Red Sea on % pilgrimage 
to Mecca, and during his absence, a tioblemdh, named Fsruna K*l- 
egefana, who was a leader of the popular party, anddiad gained great 
influence, determined with others, (o prevenj the resumption of the 
StiHanahip by the absent prince, bj putting him to death if he should 
return. Return he did ; but before he could land, the plot m* 
gainst his life was carried into execution* Some of the conspirators, 
without divulging their purpose, pushed off in a boat, under pre¬ 
tence of bringing the Sultan on shore. He entered their boat, and 
while returning, they bound him lauds and feet, and fastening stones 
to his feet, threw him overboard. On landing they announced 
the accomplishment of their purpose, and being now joined by the 
rest of their party, proclaimed their tender, Farunfi, successor to ifie 
murdered prince, by the name of Sultan Mahomed Nooradeen. On 
bis elevation lie banished toSoadiva AUaLjhe son of the man whose 
place he filled, but after a few months he himself was obliged to quit 
the station to which he had waded through crime, and to abdicate in 
favor of a prince of the royal blood, in consequence of the people 
not wishing to have mi the throne one who was not descended from 
the family which had so long commanded their homage and allege 
atjee* The son of the Snltaq, who was murdered by drowning, and 
hid offspring lived nearly independent jn the Southern Allots, until 
the year 1831* Some of his dependents are still alive, and are per* 
milled to visit Male. 

The prince, in whose person the restoration took place, was named 
Hussain Noorfldeen* He reigned until bis death, when he whs suc¬ 
ceeded by Iris son Hussain Aecadeen, who proceeded to Mecca, 
and there di off This is the Sultan who- is slated to have made the 
pilgrimage with the dollars obtained from the plunder of a wrecked 
vessel, but the truth of the reports which we heard oil this subject 
is, as before remarked, very questionable* * 

His sou, named Mahomed Min adeem, succeeded him, and after 
a reign of thirty'live years, died in January, 1835* 

The present Sultan, who is called Mahomed Mizadeen, ts about 
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severf^fn yoan aid. As yet lie has little fnfluence, exempt by the 
power of bis uncle Ilamed Diddee t who has gained the affections of 
the people* The * prejudice afrt fear excited our proposal of 
residing on the islands, were much di T r>misly?tJ *aud quisled through 
him, and our residence wag made much more agreeable* by the open¬ 
ness of his convict,.and the favorable influence which his behavi¬ 
our towards us had oil th& principal men on the island. 

In observing the fas,is and ceremonies of their rcligVbn, the island- 
era are very particular, eiigroatixmg, as unbelievers, those who ilo 
not join in them. To be acquainted with the times, manner, &c, 
of these outward observances, and to be able to repeat a few sentences 
of Arabic, though w ithout any idea of the meeting of the words, con¬ 
stitute in geivernl live whole of their religious knowledge ■ the Fan- 
diarhee and one or two others, taught by him, being the only per¬ 
sons who understand what they read in that language. 

They have a tradition that about 400 years ago, the Mahomedan 
religion was introduced amongst them by n man whose name was 
Tabriz, or whose country was so called. The probability is, that 
the Utter was the case. 

The tomb oT this person, which is pointed out in Male, is held in 
great veneration, and always kept in good repair. Sometime after¬ 
wards, Christians /^doubtless the Portuguese) came there, and propa¬ 
gated the tenets of their faith, but they were soon expelled by one of 
their own chiefs* who belonged to the Attol ZI1U Dou Matce, and 
who re-established Mahomed anism amongst them, on a secure foot¬ 
ing* Tabriz, they say, came from Persia; and they ?late that short¬ 
ly after his death, some of his countrymen who came in search of 
hiin remained, and when they died, were buried on the S* JE. point 
of the island. From the Persians the islanders learned many songs 
in the language of that people, which ore still sung, although not un¬ 
derstood. The tambourine,,it was aUo said, was brought there by 
them* We visited the graves of the Persians, and counted about six¬ 
ty, only two of which had inscriptions that were legible, and bearing 
date 991th year of the Hijra, which would make them'257 years old. 
One of these being iri appearance less old than the ofiier graves, it 
seemed probably that it was not the depository or the remains of any 
of the first settlers, but of those of one of their descendants. 


* The native* told uv, in opposition to what Laval stalea, that the restores 
of 1 lie present worship who expelled the Portuguese, came from the Northern 
Attala. lie is said to have introduced amongst them the written character at 
present in use. 



The F|ndiarhe# has fa any Persian majniscrjjRs, # tntt opljr one 
could tfe procured by ug, » 

Where-the maa^oClhe people U^unk in ignorance,'ns is the cose 
here, with*^ply a it is not surprising io find the most 

absurd and superstitious fancVls exerting ^ powerful and pernicious 
influence- In describing their sti permit ip ns, it piay jiot he irrelevant 
to premise that, iif the absence of other a«d better sources of iafor* 
mntion, an amount of these may throw some light on lh% nature of 
the religion of the islanders which preceded tVe one which they ntf\v 
profess. One of the most remarkable of their cu&oms b the offer* 
mg made to the sea, when a boat is io be launched* On such oc¬ 
casions a small vessel, three or four feet long, being decked out with 
flags, and having samples of the various fruits of the island, is set 
adrift^ should it be a boat newly built, other ceremonies are observ¬ 
ed, accompanied with feasting, music, fitc. The miniature vessel is 
decorated with flowers, and Jicr^gunwaks are hung with fruits, for 
which, an soon ns she enters the water, there is a general scramble - 
Before a voyage is undertaken, an offering is made to some saint 
for success, and in danger or distress the mariners trust chiefly in 
the efficacy of vows or offerings to the tombs of some personage 
(dead or living) eminent for piety* ^Ve are informed of large sums 
given as votive offerings made during boisterous feather, to ail old 
priest resident at Calcutta, All monies paid at Male in fulfilment of 
such vows go to the priest. It is also a common practice for per¬ 
sona laboring under sickness, or any other sufferings, to dedicate 
certain sums as a means of ensuring relief. An amulet obtained 
from a reputed saint is prized very highly as n preventive of calami¬ 
ty, and those who possess &ueh a thing cqpslantly wear it* The HP?” 
son of a saint is regarded with the greatest reverence. Even the 
king receives such a person standing, though his doing so is consi¬ 
dered a sign of acknowledged inferiority amongst the people. There 
arc, according to the legends we heard, three kinds of merit which 
entitle a man to be esteemed as a saint, or a person favored of 
God. 

'First, emtatfht usefulness to the country in matters of religion, as 
in the case of the person who first brought the people to a know¬ 
ledge of their faith ; and that of the restorer of it, after the conquest 
by the Portuguese, * 

Second, special miracles wrought for the benefit, or in conse¬ 
quence of the prayers of such persons. 

And Thirdly- severe afflictions befalling those who have been the 
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mtfttilttff bringing on them disgrace,.punishment, or other trouble, 
they being; in &uch caaes considered ns avenged by God. 

Many individual^ op the island gain their Itve^ihood by writing 
cbarmsj which are supposed tq poe&lp^imieb virtue, net*only as a 
preventive against, but dw a cure in most diseases. Id order to pro¬ 
duce the cnmlrfe effect, thennlf of a fresh vvriUen ( charirc is washed 
off in water^ and drank as \ medicine* 

^The belief in the existence of spirits and supernatural beings,, who 
interfere, sometimes visibly, in human affairs for purposes of evil, as 
also in extraordinary phenomena supposed to afford intimation or 
pending calamity, is uffiversal amongst the islanders. Many posi¬ 
tively asserted to ue, that they had seen such tilings, and during our 
residence, evidently through the fear entertained of the intentions of 
ihe English, it was often reported that spirits had made their ap¬ 
pearance, which were generally described as habited after (he man¬ 
ner of Europeans, carrying arms, &c. and which were said to have 
caused death, madness, sickness, abortion, and other extraordinary 
effects. They believe also in the auspiciousnes*, or otherwise, of 
certain days for particular transactions, no tindertaking of any im¬ 
portance to individuals or to the public, being entered upon without 
the priest being consulted to determine tha l point. During recita¬ 
tion* in Arabic of*passagea from the Koran, which is a common 
practice, incense is kept burning, and when this takes place on 
board a boat, the crew are always careful to fumigate the rudder 
head and tiller before the fire is extinguished. 

A remarkable instance of the extreme credulity oF these people in 
superstitious talcs, and their baneful effects, was related to us by one 
of the natives aw follows. “ A person rhputed to be a saint, while on 
a bailing excursion, having used ah bis bait, was in want of a supply 
to continue the sport, and demanded some from a boat which he 
met, belonging to a populous inland within three miles of Male. Be¬ 
ing refused, he pronounced a curse upon all the inhabitants of that 
island, declaring that their boats would never more catch any fish, 
and it is reported that for many days afterwards no jjsh were caught, 
either by the fishermen of Mal&, or by those of the Island in the 
neighbourhood. This being supposed to he the effect of the curse 
hanging over the islands denounced by the saint, on order was issu¬ 
ed by the Sultan, prohibiting their ever going out fishing in their 
own boats, which regulation was in force when we were residing at 
Male, and we were informed had been so for many ye ara back. 
’.When it U considered that ball i* the principal article of food, as 



welf as oft com mere* on these islands, and fishing tile cfaiePoftiptoy- 
meat of the population, ponfe idea may be formed of the prif ations 
and suffering enttuffed by these jmfortun&te, felandtra, in conse¬ 
quence cTtheir grotMi 0 nortiftt and superstition. 

The Maldivans hare a wwitten, qs w«|} is an unwritten law, the 
former being the ^Vfahomedan code, Ind^lie latter fomnded on the caffe* 
blisbed customs of the country, which "are weft known to all the 
classes. The Sultan* who is not above theae laws, is the fountain 
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head of justice* but the Fandtarhee* as bead or the p church and chief 
magistrate, is the expounder and the administrator of the laws, aided 
by his deputies called Katihus. The Fandfarhee's jurisdiction ex¬ 
tends over all cases, civil as well as criminal* the cognizance of of¬ 
fences against religion being, however, his peculiar province. He 
resides on King's Islands* and deputes his subordinates, either per¬ 
manently, or on visiting circuits lathe different A dais. The mode 
of trial is equally summary a rad simple. On a complaint being 
made* the accused is cited to appear before the Fandiarhee or his 
deputy, or if he has been seized by the soldiers* who perform the 
police duties* in the commission, of upon strong suspicion of a cri¬ 
minal or illegal act, be is taken at once before the judge, and as 
soon an the witnesses can be collected, the complaint is at once in¬ 
vestigated and disposed of. The testimony of one witness in support 
of an accusation, is held to be sufficient to establish its truth, When 
no witness can be produced by the prosecutor* the accused is 
required* in order to clear himself, to make oath as to his innocence ; 
and in case of his declining that test, he is considered guilty. 
Should he* however, comply, and take the oath* it does not always 
fully exonerate him, if appearances or pfobabjliiy lie on the aid# of 
the complainant’s story: In such cases ific accused is punished with a 
number of stripes according to circumstanced. A person who has 
taken such an oath is prohibited by I Ay from going in the trading 
boats of the islanders, Ieet, in ease of the individual having com¬ 
mitted perjury, the judgment of God should, on bid account, come 
upon the vessej. Nevertheless, the inducement to a man so to for¬ 
swear himselT is very strong* 

There arc some severe regulations regarding the respect with 
which the wives of others are to be treated, according to which 
the man who offers another man's wife the leaf conun only eaten with 
betel-nut, is punished by flogging, the act being esteemed equal to 
touching her, which they consider most improper, hi case of aduh 
lery, if the woman has not given eucovrageraent, the man is severely 
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floggell $n the feact in (be street, tiie ^imree of the quarjpr of ifie 
town, to which the offender belong®,superintendrng the punishment, 
and the injured person being the'^d in ini sir a tor. * the woman 

is proved to be as criminal as the*#aii, bgtfc *re puniihfcd ; when 
the injured party is a man high ror^k, he is allowed to try (he 
offender in hta own htim, con Tinted by the witnesses, and to allot 
the punishment, as alsotif have it inflicted by one of his followers. 
We were tofd that sometimes death ensues/from the severity with 
wfiich the Hogging is administered, which is inflicted with two or 
three rattans liela together in the hand. The marriage bond is not 
considered binding aft^ both parties have publicly declared before 
the Katibu their wish to annul it. On such occasions the woman 
is not required to attend in person, two witnesses on her behalf 
being sufficient. 

Theft is punished by flogging* and banishment to an Attol distant 
from the one to which the individual belongs. Sometime ago the 
punishment was more severe, and we were shown a block of stone 
on which the right hands of offenders were chopped off formerly for 
this crime. Murder is punished by Hogging, and bau^hucent to a 
barren, uninhabited island of the Suadiva Auol* where the indivi¬ 
dual usually dies a lingering dbath. Convicts who escape and re¬ 
turn from thence, are generally put to death. An instance lately 
occurred, however, of the return of two men from their banishment 
the particulars of which were related to us by a person who had 
seen the individual®. When left at the islands with the horrors of 
starvation before them, they adopted the desperate measure, in the 
S. W, monsoon* of commuting themselves to the waves, buoyed up 
by* a large piece of drift wood, hoping to reach Ceylon* Driven by 
the wiad and sea* they were "providentially cast upon a part of that 
island, whence after some lime they returned to Male* and the 
Sultan learning the circumstances granted them a pardon. 

Among the animnU on the Maldives are rats and tortoises. The 
former are very destructive to the cacoanuls. They run up the 
trunk; and introduce themselves into the nut, in which they remain 
a® long as any of the kernel is left, and then qtJfr for another. 
Sometimes accidents happen from nuts thus destroyed falling on per¬ 
sons passing by. 

The tortoises are of a Email kind ; they live in tanks and have a 
very offensive smell, but the flesh is white and tender. These arc 
found only ou King's Island, where they are numerous, but are not 
eaten by the natives. A small kiud of harmless snake id sometimes 
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found* The flying fox is very plentiful ; its body ispihout thd snme 
size a? til at of a crow* There is only one singing bird, k email one 
of a bla*k colo% oulled by the njtives Cdlea.* Tliere arc n few 
snipes, dfte^s, bUte«qji M atidt t%» uau^j afea birJs, curlews, &e. The 
wild ducks come over in gie§t numbers ^during November. The 
natives takethem in nets ; they also stioot t hem f for they are consider¬ 
ed excellent food. * 

Coral fish ofevery Jiiih are numerous* Th^ sword fish'ia common; 
it sometimes pierces the boats, and has been known to cause small 
ones to founder by spilling the planks : it attains the length of eigh* 
teen fret, A small specimen which we had%n opportunity of exam¬ 
ining* was nine feet long* Turtle, sharks, and porpoises, are plen¬ 
tiful, from all which oil is obtained* The natives catch the largest 
sharks with a hook, While the fish remains within the Attol in 
twenty End thirty fathoms depth of water, they pay out a long scope 
of line, end the shark, when unable to descend deeper, darts onward 
horizontally, dragging the boat after him ; hut if a large fish is hook¬ 
ed, and it dashes outside of the islands into deep water, they imme¬ 
diately cut the line asunder, for feat of accidents. They commonly 
take turtle while it is floating at the surface, and also when it lands. 
The bonito is caught in the following maimer, A great many men 
go out in one boat, each supplied with hook and line, A number 
or small flies for bait are kept alive iti a com pari mem built in the 
boats for this purpose. When a shoal of the bonilo is described, 
they make for it quietly* and, on coming among the fish, throw part 
of the bait overboard \ the bonilo dart i:i, and snap them np with the 
greaLcst eagerness; when any rfre swarming round the boat they are 
caught with the hooks. Tift quantity thus taken in a day by one 
bout* sometimes amounts to a thousand ** Sjx or seven hundred is 
the ordinary number. The islands have long been famed for this 
fishery. One bonilo is divided into four pieces, parboiled and dried, 
for borne consumption, or exportation. Wc set up a model of a fish¬ 
ing net, of the kind used on the banks of the river at Cochin, end 
showed the use of it to the Viziers, but they said it was not adapted 
to their fisheries, as the deep water Mir rounding their islands wa& too 
clear* 

The other natural productions of the islands are all well known on 
the continent. These consist of cocoariuts, bread FrifU, limes, plan¬ 
tains, papaws, pumpkins, and the fruit of the acrewpine. The co- 
coanuts of the Msldivas are esteemed superior to those of the conti¬ 
nent. They ere smaller, but sweeter, gnd appear to po&se&s a larger, 



proportion of o£f ? £tlej Veep it longer time, knd, owing to this quali¬ 
ty, they are much in demand in India, for the supply of inland coun¬ 
tries. The cpbonnut is extensively planted, but ^t altjQgrpwft spoil* 
taneousfy on the islands* We Frequeritly n&w allying above ground 
(apparently where they r h^d fallen by chance) fixed uy the roots 
which had issued out of then 1 , and the stem crowned with young 
leaves, which hod shot Forth above* Last season about sixteen na¬ 
tive boats, laden principally with cocoanuie; coir, and other bulky 
articles, sailed for Bengal, We suggested to the natives that they 
should extract the oil from the nuts by means of mills, ns it would 
be a more valuable article of export; and we offered, with their as¬ 
sistance, to construct and put up a mill, (a plan of which we had 
with us,) as also to explain tn them the mode of using it* But they 
did not appear co feel any interest in the subject, although they con¬ 
fessed that great numbers of coconiHita remained unused amongst the 
islands every year, being either left where they fell to increase iheir 
kind, or by their decay to enrich the soil* 

The island produces also in small quantities, millet, and a bulb m 
shape and appearance much resembling an ordinary potatoes, but 
having a pungent flavor. This the natives grate down, and steep 
in water for some time to deprive it of the unplensant taste, and dry 
it afterwards, when it looks very much like flour, and is very palata¬ 
ble* Sweet potatoes are cultivated, as also pine-apples, sugar-cane 
pomegranates, small almonds, a small sized astringent fruit (which 
has a stone), chillies, and a few arica palm-trees* The nuts of these 
wc were informed, never come to perfection here* and ate conwc- 
quently masticated in a green state. The castor-oil plant is very 
common, and appears to,be indigenous, but the seed is not collect¬ 
ed either for domestic use, Dr exportation. Rice will not thrive, as 
it requires more labor and attention than the natives will bestow on 
it, though the soil appears congenial. The supply of this article is 
therefore imported. Cotton is grown in small quantities at one oF 
the islands, Zilla-da-Mnl^ Some sugar is made from toddy. 

The banyan is the largest tree on the islands, growing to a greater 
height than the palms. There is a species of forest tree, which, if 
the timber were good, would be of great use to the natives, it hav¬ 
ing a tall straight trunk. It is, however, not calculated for boat¬ 
building, and is only used for the frame-work of houses, and in 
works where it is not much exposed to the weather, which soon caus¬ 
es it to decay. Their boats, except those of the largest sort, are 
planked with the wood of thq cocoanut tree, and are made very heavy 
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ihe planking of ft boai of ten ton being'two tnchcs*thick. * The 
large loading boats arc generally built of teak brought from the con- 
t merit* # * , , • 

The ground n£ar many vil^jjea^s covered also wifh nurnbers of 
cocoanul hteks, frodf frhictf^wifh aHittlc labor, a great quantity of 
of coir might be obtained ; bift suchjs lh£ apathy and indolence of 
the natives, that they scarcely seem dispqfed to avail themselves of 
this advantage. Could Jhey be induced to make the m*st of it, the 
coir that might be produced, would form a v finable article of trade: 
for that purpose, however t some external stimulus would appear to 
be requisite, Jbr at present they seldom think jof making any exertion 
beyond providing the portion of produce exacted from each indivi¬ 
dual, as revenue* 

The principal manufactures, and flic only ones in which the na¬ 
tives have attained any degree of skill, are those of mats and cloth. 
The former are made only at Suadiva Attol, but not in great quan¬ 
tity. The doth is made in Malus-ina-Auoi principally, although in¬ 
dividuals of oilier islands sometimes make it for their own use. 

The peculiarity in this article consists in the uniformity of the 
coloring of the waist and head cloths, which are very becoming, 
being chiefly of a red color, with alternate black and white stripes, 
each having also a neat fringe. The dycg are very excellent, parti¬ 
cularly the red, which is extracted from a root called fl A hi;* the 
black dye is made from burnt cocoa nut husks. The value of the 
doth varies according to the texture and breadth of the piece* The 
price of w aist cloths of native manufacture, is much higher than that 
of the various colored ones imported from the coutlnnuL, in conse¬ 
quence of all persons being gxpected, on public occasions, to wear 
□tie of the former, which causes them tq be in great demand. 

The art of working in metals is very imperfectly understood, and 
whatever is done in this line is unskilfully executed. The only ar* 
limans who work in gold and silver, li\t on the two islands of NeEan- 
di AttoE, (Ribada and Huluditc,) whence they make lheir rounds pe¬ 
riodically to the other Attala, taking their tools, &c. with them, and 
remaining qt ytch place ns long as they find employment, which con¬ 
sists chiefly in making up trinkets for the women. Other artisans, 
in like manner, visit occasionally the Attols, wheie there are no 
workmen in the same line. m 

The bellows used in these islands is a curious instrument, con- 


* *A 1 in Hindustani (Mcmmla Cain folia.) 
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structed-on principles, the application ofwMch to practical purpose, 

one would hardly expect to find in an article of common use, aftiongst 
people so littlf kdvwiced beyond'jke uncivilized sjpte. - / 

The boats of the islanders under *£htens are very fair sailers, with 
a fine entrance, and goqd bearings: the smaller fishing ft oats, in par¬ 
ticular, have superior, swift failing qualities The boats have but 
one mast, and the sail is square, made of matted work : small sails 
of cloth are*bccasjouaHy set on a temporary'light mast,'or hoisted on 
a Shifting backstay taken to the UftraiJ. In going from island to is¬ 
land, within the ftuols, the natives use rafts* Favorite boats are 
often painted with much neatness. 4 

But the art in which they have arrived at the highest perfection is 
that of carving on stone, as we observed on the walls of mosques, and 
in the grave yards. It should be observed, however, that the stone 
being coral and soft. Is, ofeourac, well adapted for fine work. The 
natives spin a large quantity or tojton, which is principally import¬ 
ed from foreign parts: the spinning machine is simply a large mid 
small wheel of light frame work. 

The branch coral and shells make good lime, which is put on 
boats* bottoms, used in building, &c. 

The whole of the export anal import trade of the group of islands 
composing the Maldives, carried on in foreign bottoms, is ennduct¬ 
ed at MaIG, whither the produce of all the other Attala is brought, 
the dealers from each carrying back in return the produce of other 
parts, to supply the wants of their respective islands. 

The external trade from Male consists of two branches, one carri¬ 
ed on by traders resorting to that plr.ee from Chittagong, Foirtude- 
Gqlle, the Malabar Coast, and occasionally from Muscat; and the 
other by the natives themselves, in their own vessels. From the in¬ 
formation we were able to collect respecting the first, it appears that 
Muscat vessels do not often yisit this place: when they do, they ge¬ 
nerally bring a cargo of slaves, Five years ago one emne and sold 
about twenty-five lads, at an average price of about BO Rupees each. 
The traders from Chittagong, the Malabar Coast, &c, call regularly, 
arriving about March, and leaving with the S. W. tifonanon, about 
July, This year the fleet consisted of small brigs, eight in number, 
exceeding a hundred ions. 

They barter principally for the 11 goomul-mutch," or bonito, 
twelve Uca of which have been shipped off hia season, being much 
less, ns our informant Mr. IT, Sartoriua told us, than used to be ex¬ 
ported ten years ago. He has known seventy-six lacs to have been 
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taken in pno season. Fomt-de-Galle and Suing! raj are the places 

whereThe demand is greatest. The Nnkodali of one of the. Gaile 
boats informed u j, tfiat the inter inf of Ceylon, *vhet| a very large 
quantity «f it is coi^med,^ Supplied from Galls. Sumatra, how¬ 
ever , requi\s the moat, aruf la suppfied^b^ the Chittagong traders 
who dispose of (heir fish in exoJiAqge for, peeper, which they 
carry to Bengal, generally making a profit of about three or four 
hundred percent, on the speculation, They likewise tfhrry some of 
the Bah to Bengal; but not more than ten or fifteen thousand can%c 
sold there in one season. # 

Tortoise-shell, coir-yarn, cowries, and a hand of sweetmeat, com¬ 
pose the other articles of export from this place. 

The tortoise-shell is considered of good quality. Ceylon and Ben¬ 
gal are the markets for it. The thick pieces, of a deep black and 
yellow intermixed, are the best for the Galle market, while the spot¬ 
ted ones are most marketable at p Bengal. Sometimes the turtle U 
found with its shell formed of a single piece, instead of being, as they 
generally are* composed of thirteen pieces. Such shells are of very 
high value. A Nakodnh going to Galle paid thirty rupees for one 
seer, or two ruttals, picked from a quantity collected by a Bengal 
trader. About five matmdg (Bengal^ of tortoise-shell were procured 
and exported by the traders this season* * 

The coir-yam of this place sella higher than the ready made rope 
of the continent, it being much finer, and of a higher color. * The 
iro.de in this article is principally carried on in their own boats, it 
being too bulky for the small vessels resorting to this place. Some¬ 
times coir is required for the uge of these vessels, and then the na¬ 
tives barter it for dates, weigjit for weigh^, which is one rate of bart¬ 
er well known* The estimated price of«coir-yarn is eighteen rupees 
for a candy, or 500 lbs. It Ih, however, more generally bartered as 
above mentioned, the coat then being about three rupees a mauud, or 
8 C 2 lbs. We heard that it sold at Calcutta at the rate of seven ru¬ 
pees per maund. 

Mats are sometimes exported in the native boats from Male, but 
they seldom make good the price expected, and are often brought 
back, in hopes of a better market another season. The trade in 
the products enumerated above, is carriedl on principally by means 
of barter, which circumstance rendered it extremely difficult to ob¬ 
tain precise information in respect to prices ; but the articled brought 
here for barter are, rice, dales, salt, leaf-tobacco, betel-nut, coarse 
white cloth, cotton, red cotton handkerchiefs striped with white into 



squares/curry-ttuft, China ware, Indian pottery for demesne pyrpoa- 
es t coarse brown sugar, which b preferred by the natives to* sugar-' 
candy, and brings tf better pricey Besides which,are imported, in 
amaJI quantities, steel, brass w^re t thr^d, gtytf, and wai^'cloths of 
various colors* « f t 

The port-charges and duties fire moderate, and levied in a very 
simple mode. The re&eell which have for the last few years traded 
here, were all small bfigs. A pon-due of 1 rupees 40*b payable by 
every trading vessel, without reference to the period of her stay. 
Besides this, a duty is charged under the name of at Hadia/ 1 or pre¬ 
sents to the Sultan &nd*bfficers of Government. From a large ship 
one candy weight of merchandise is exacted, in addition to what is 
demanded for a small brig* The traders do not, however, take ad¬ 
vantage of this custom, because they say a large ship would not be 
able to barter her cargo within the season, and that consequently 
her profits would scarcely cover the expenses of such delay. The 
11 Hadis, ,J is distributed as follows. To the Sultan, one candy and 
one hundred and thirty-three bamboos of rice, equal to five bags and 
a half, and seven red handkerctyefs, which are carried to bis house 
at seven different periods. After the handkerchiefs are thus deliver¬ 
ed, one is returned to the Jadcars who carried them, to i*hich i« 
added a quantity of beteMluta: to the officers of the Government, the 
Sultan’s relatives die. according to a list which is provided by the 
Hindeggeree, eleven candies and fifty-three bamboos, making a total 
of fifty bags of rice. 

The above presents may be made either in rice* salt, cummin seed, 
chillies, coriander seed, which are taken by measure ; or in dates, 
catechu, turmeric, and onions, which are taken by weight: six 
gulls, or one and half pound, of the latter being considered equal to 
six bamboos, or twelve seers of the former. 

The Emir-d-Bahr is thepflicer, whose duly it is to superintend 
the division and distribution of the presents : for his trouble be is en¬ 
titled to a sixth purl of every thing given, which constitutes the prin¬ 
cipal emolument of his office, 

The presents are sent, in small quantities, on who den platters, 
carried by the lascars, who are required to sing as they go to the 
different bouses. The traders can so arrange, aa to select for pre¬ 
sents the articles in least demand in the market. This privilege, 
and the inferior quality of the articles, render the duties very light. 
Besides the presents abovemontioued, forty cotton handkerchiefs 
are required to be given when they arc delivered, the cheapest of 
any color being taken without objection. 
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There another exaction of a different nature*" to» which* tr aders 
are subject, according to the established custom of the place, ’They 
are liablepn a requisition to supply the public arores*wiih a certain 
quantity iff me, at a |jr\pe ftitAiby tip Hiudeggeree, which is about 
half the market value. The tfader ie alw#y» paid for such rice in 
kolas of cowries, a kota consisting <M 19,000, and mlued at two ru- 
pees each, though they can he purchased In the bazar for one rupee. 
Bat this is made up for Iby the charges for gqdown remind anchor¬ 
age, being received by the Hiudeggeree in kou* at his own valuation. 
If this be not attended to, and the charges be paid in cash by the 
trader, he sustains considerable loss. Thfte is a small present of 
five rupees in a handkerchief, required to be sent to the Sultan, after 
the other presents are delivered, to obtain permission to barter. 

On the arrival or a vessel from the eastward near any of the 
A Hols, a boat immediately puts off to her. The pilot receives a 
fixed and handsome remuneration from the Hiudeggeree, as does 
also the headman of the Attol to which the pilot boat bel ongs. On 
a vessel anchoring off the town of Mal£, the Einir-el-Bahr approach¬ 
es her in a boat, and bailing the ptfot, inquires whether there is 
any sickness on board. Should there be none* be goes on board, 
when he is generally presented with a # piece of chintz or a shawl, and 
he then takes the master of the vessel on fflinre. If there be small¬ 
pox on board, the vessel is put under the strictest quarantine for 
forty days, after the recovery of the person last affected. In case 
the disease was prevalent at the place from which the vessel has 
come, though there be no sickness on board, quarantine is never¬ 
theless enforced, but the period under such circumstances is regu¬ 
lated as the Sultan may see ftt to order,* Public buildings, w*th 
godowns, arc rented to the traders, who'tmrier their goods in them. 
The rent charged amounts to twenty or thirty rupees per month. 
Should all the public buildings be occupied, temporary thatched 
huts arc put up as required. 

The Bengal Rupee is the current coin of the islands, and is used 
in all money transactions. 

The part of the external trade, which i* conducted by the natives 
themselvesj is carried on chiefly with Calcutta, in boats of from 100 
to 900 tons burthen, which leave for Calcutta late in August, or 
.early in September, annually, having the S. W. monsoon in their 
favor, and return in December, with the N. E. monsoon. The 
boats, from their build and rig, are totally unfit to work to wind- 
ward f or to make moderate progress, uijess the wind is oven abaft 
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the beat!) } bull smaller trading boats of about 50 tons, wh^se sailing 

qualifies are somewhat superior, ate also used occasionally inVading 

to Penang and’Caltutiar. \ + m j 

The articles exported in the^e boatj^ffre qpyries, coi^ tfnd cocoa- 

nuts, The return cargo consists principally of rice, and generally 

includes chintzes, etfk, and utiacellaneous articles, to supply the 


particular wants of individuals. We were informed that the largest 

these boats would <#arry 7,030 Bengal bdjga of rice* * Each bag ia 
supposed to weigh two maunda of eighty two pounds each* The 
navigators of these vessels evince a degree of confidence in making 
the passage, which U flbt very common amongst natives ; for, after 
leaving the Maldives, they eight no land, until nearing the shore on 
which stands the pugoda of Jugguruath, sailing right up the middle 
of the Bay of Bengal* 

We heard that for their cargoes one season an offer of Rupees 
GO,000 was refused* ■ 

Though trader* who tesort to Male arc in general well received, 
and no difficulties are thrown tri the way of their dealings, the feel¬ 
ing with which the authorities seem fo regard inter couse between 
foreigners and the natives, would, until a change, by time and 
fair conduct, is brought about* which we hope is more Ilian com¬ 
menced, affect the [dans <Tf any person who might desire to take up 
his residence on the island* whether for commercial or other purpos¬ 
es* The insalubrity of the climate also is a serious discouragement. 


*■ 
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At tht'annfaer&iry meeting on the uhim<F r the /piloting 
gentlemen toy-t electerP Memforf of the Committecf/ Management for 
the ensuing year. * ^ # * 

Col. Potinoer/CoI. Ova ns, Capt. MdGiHiiviuY, Major Camp¬ 
bell, A. Finlay, Esqt, Capt. J. H f Wilson, I, t Pf., Capt, A, 
Buuneb, Capt, Bonnaity, Capt, Houghton, I. N., J. Howisoft t 
Esq., Capt. SnoRTBEuE, Lieu 1. Holland, James ffntn, Esq., Lieut, 
Cahlebs, I. K,, Lieut, DelHost, A. B.pOklrbae,', Esq., sod 
John Scott* Esq* 

The President communicated , t/nfA t¥ sand ion ’ of Gov ernment, 
A Scrim of Memoranda on the River Indus, and on the construction 
of the river boats of lower Sdndc. By Lieut. John Wood, I. N, 

Tlie first of Lieut, Wood's papers on ibe Indus, in which he 
describes the voyage of the steamer from the sea to Hyderabad, 
has not been presented on this occasion, ns probably it is proposed 
to publish it through another channel. The present series is, in 
consequence, somewhat unconnected.* The papers now laid before 
the Society treat on the following points: t 

let* Notes on the Hirer Indus between the latitudes of TalLa 
and Hyderabad. These limits embrace a distance of 56 miles, by 
the winding of the river, which here flows in a general direction, S* 
S, W. 

Lieutenant Wood divides thia space into eight Reaches, and de¬ 
tails, under as many separate Jieads, the st^te of the river at the pe¬ 
riod of his visit. This information is exhibited in the following ta¬ 
bular form, proceeding from South to North. 
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The 2nd paper contains Lieut, Wood a notes on the dsilj' variation 
in level, which the surface oTUffe Indus/was observed to undergo in 
the month of Canary last. Thy observations were made on the ri¬ 
ver as it posses the latitude of Hydetah%£t, and tyre as follows. 

' f * * f 
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From the above statement it will appear, tlmt during seven days, 
the level of the river experienced arise, which amounted to lllj 
inches; that during the space of twenty-one days the level was de¬ 
pressed to the aggregate amount of 22 J inched, and for three days 
the surface remained stationary. This will give an absolute de¬ 
pression of I2J inches, or the Iliat January, below the line at which 
the level was observed on the labt day of the preceding month. 

The prevailing wind for twenty-eight days, was Northerly ; for 
the remaining three days the wind was 3* W. 

The mean temperature of the air at sun-rise was 48 3 * F. at l> A. 
M, — at noon, TS ' 1 — and at P. M. 73*. The temperature 
of^the river water observed at 9 A* M. was two degrees below that 
of the air, taken at the samp time. 

In his third paper, Lieut. Wood describes the construction of 
the various description of craft used in the navigation of the lower 
Indus ; but this subject cannot be understood without the plans and 
drawings which accompany the original communication. 

The fourth paper contains an extract from this officer 1 * journal 
from November 29th 1835, to February £2d 183(i, during which 
period Lieut. Wood was occupied in re-examining the river be¬ 
tween Hyderabad and the Ben* The latter part of the journal is hero 
given, as it contains a narrative of his passage in the steamer Indus 
from Hyderabad, down the river, to the shipping-port, and will fur¬ 
nish some information on the nature of the navigation of this part 
ol the Indus. 
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* * Ertract from lAeut. Wood's Journal, 

u February 16* l*eft in the Stilus SteapieY for^Ihota-Baree. 
The sLeafhqr's draft Mm thtglfeet* (bur inches* Far ten miles wd 
shot dawn the stream in tint style, the depth never tinder one and 
a quarter fathom. Here the stream "became very foul, and the 
steamer stuck fast on a bank in the tenth of the channel. At thin 
.very place a similar occurrence happened to t^c Jumtee, which took 
Mr* lleddle down to Ghota~Baree* After remaining an hour on 
the sandbank, the force of the current cut Away the sand from under 
the bottom, and she swung to her anchor^n deep water, ft was 
now blowing fresh, accompanied by clouds of dust, To trace the 
channel farther was impossible, and we remniued here for the night. 

H February 17. Scar ted at day-djgtu, passed Trieul and Jirk 
without accident ; but a little above Bunna we struck with great vio¬ 
lence. and remained immovable tu two feet water. A month back 
there were two and three fathoms of water in the same spot ; the 
deep channel is now on the right hank ; it was then on the left* 
Three quarters oF an hour after we*s truck, there were two fathoms 
under the bow ; when we ran aground, there wore two feet. The 
run and entrance of the steamer are favorable to her getting off sand 
banks, when the current is strong. Htft* keel has only to behove 
in an oblique Line with the direction of the stream, when the current 
entering under the counter, or bow, quickly cuts away the sand, and 
she settles in deep water* 

“ February 18, Left Buimo at sunrise ; reached Nooroo-katiad, 
■a distance of nearly forty miJefc, without accident* Here the river 
is particularly foul, and waiftlera izi many channels over the wliole 
of its inundation bed* Seldom more than one of these channels is 
navigable ; this one we were not fortunate enough to enter, and 
after searching in vain for a passage by the one we entered, the 
steamer took the ground ; the current was rapid, and her keel made 
her roll ami strike heavy. Half an hour after she struck, a bank 
but ancle deep, had formed all along the lee side, the lower paddle 
boards on this side were buried in the sand, which here, from the 
eddies caused by the boards* was a foot above the water. On (he 
other aide there were four feet fore and oft. The vessel was lying 
# athwart the stream, and pressed up, as it were, against a steep well* 
We were four hours in this situation. The boat has now swung to 
her anchor* We had three pilots on board to-day, but only one 
when (he steamer grounded, , 
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tl The evenfr oi* this day give a good irfaighi into the navigation 
of this river, Were a line of sou tidings-to be taken across Life river 
where we now 1 are; 1 doubt noithat two or two find a half fathoms 
would in some part of the line beoftttine^ f a« this depth has been 
found somewhere in eve^v section yqt measured. The deep chan¬ 
nels are not connected ; they au often merely ruts or ditches, which 
do not communicate with each other. The country boats which 
descend this river with cargo at this scasofi, keep a eiW! pilot boat 
Bounding a-head. If the same precaution is necessary for a steamer* 
which doubtless it is, what will steam do on the Indus in these 
months? nothing , theve&ael must not outstrip the pilot boat, 

11 February 19, arrived at the mouth of the Seanee * This 
morning a Scindee boatman voluntarily tendered his services to pilot 
the steamer down the Seatiec. He desired no payment, and would 
submit to be flagged, if he got the boat aground. We had not pro¬ 
ceeded two miles, when she to?k the ground, and heeled nearly 
over ; three of the paddle boards were splintered.) The boatman 
did bis beat, for the Cutch pilot and mysolf were both looking out 
at the time- Though the Scindee Had not performed hip part of the 
agreement, it would hardly have been justice for us to fulfil ours/' 

t 

Jfr*, Orkbar jirtstnicd m Account of theKuria Maria Islands. 
By Assistant Surgeon I. G, Ilukon, 

These islands, situated near the South Const of Arabia, at a dis¬ 
tance of seven hundred and ninety miles from the entrance of the 
Red Sea, were lately visited by the officers of the surveying vessel 
now employed in that quarter* r f1ie group consists of five islands, 
vii. Helarnea (Halabi)*J Ghurzoutf (Rodondo), Soda (Sardi), 
Jibleca (Dcriabi), Haski (llalkij, nil resembling each other in their 
barren and rugged appearance. They sustain only a few salt water 
plants or stunted shrubs, afrd the water to be found on them is ge¬ 
nerally brackish. The natives of t u e neighbouring Coast speak of 
the group under the term Juzaer-ul-Ghulfan, derived from the name 
of a powerful family of the Mahra tribe, who claim the possession of 

* Seancd id a, local division of the Hujamrec branch, by whioli the latter 
im connected with the main river. 

t In the part of the Journal presented to the Society, it id not stated in, 
what manner the h Learner was extricated from thit difficult situation. 

t The name fi within parentheses are tbote by which these inlands are com¬ 
monly known la navigator*. * 
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the inlands. They are%leo known under the spoliation of. fcoorec 
Moordfe, and of tliip term the‘name by which Europeans distinguish 
them is probably a corruption, FJlriai mentions twbpalauda of this 
group, which he <ieijornin*li% Chartsn and TVlartan, both peopled, 
the inhabitants speaking a language unknown to the Arabs* 

Mr, Hu I ton notices a remarkably rp&emblqpce .between the an- 
cleat name of these islands (Zenolm• IubuIed) and the term Beit 
Jenobee, applied to the tribes occupying the part of the Coast im¬ 
mediately opposite- * 

These islands are composed principally of granife ; limestone also 
occurs. In the !alter rock fossil remums v^tre discovered, and the 
former is described to be curiously intersected by veins and dykes 
of trap. The granite in the largest island (IIdaln*ia) assumes the 
form of painted spires, the highest of which is estimated at I,S00 
feet. The eastern extremity of the same inland presents a bold 
headland, composed of limostoty?, which attains a height of l,64o 
feel above the level of the sea, 

On Rartli, the remains of former habitations were observed, but 
the only inhabit an Is at present on these islands are confined to 
Hdaniea. Their number, however, does nor. exceed twenty-three 
individuals. These people rnsEmbley in their form and complexion, 
the Arabs of the Coast, 'ITie langiiage*tjiej use is a dialect of the 
Arabic, called Shcrcr.f from the tribe by which it is spoken, who 
live near Cape Morebal. Some of the words and so Linds appeared 
to Mr, Ifulton to resemble the dialect in use among the aboriginal 
Socotmns, and he has furnished a vocabulary with n view of com¬ 
paring the languages oT the two races, A copious vocabulary of the 
Socatrian, collected by Captain Haineg, during his survey oftUat 
island, will furnish the means of making this comparison. 

The soil of Helarnea being incapable of cultivation, the in habi¬ 
tants are entirely dependent on the hca for ibeir sustenance, and 
being unprovided with boats of any description, they arc obliged to 
confine their occupation of fishing to the immediate vicinity of the 
rocks. They arc, therefore, literally let A t*y}>hagi t and live in a 
state of extreme poverty and wretchedness. 

Their intercourse with the rest of the world in very limited, beiug 
confined to occasional mi Lb by trading boats, which touch here on 
the passage between Muscat and the East Coast of Africa, for water. 
Coart ing vessels take shelter among these islands, when they meet 
with bad weather during the ~N . E. monsoon „ The largest island 
of the group possesses two excel lent^anchorfigey, which can afford 
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shelter for shining during either monsoon* This advantage and 
the peaceable and accommodating character *of the inhabitants, 
reader il a nwttter Vprthy ofcov si deration* whether thle would not 
form u preferable station to J\^acullft*f4r aJQprd Depfit^fof steamers 
between Bombay and Bufz, By suqh an arrangement, the distan¬ 
ces would be more 1 equalrxeiF, as, at present, the first stage from 
Bombay to MacuJIa comprises a distance of 1588 miles, and from 
Maculla to'the straits of Babel-Man deb, 349. By transferring the 
coal elation to the largest of the Kuria Mum islands, the distance 
would be thus divided : — from Bombay to Helnrnea, 946 mites, 
and from the latter to Ferim Island, 790 miles. 

T7tc Secretary read the following Report t which was approved, 
and ordered to fie jprinfed* 

Annual Report of the Proceedings of the Bombay Geographical 
Society, for I835—3G* * 

A mo vo the contributions received by the Society during the year 
ending in April last, Captain Jinnies' paper *’ On the Maritime 
Communications of India as carried on by the Natives r particularly 
from Cutrh} at the mouth of th& Indus” is the first in the order af 
date. In this communication Captain Humes slates, that less dili¬ 
gence has been bestowed on researches on the maritime intercourse 
of the ancients with the East, than has been directed to the subject 
of the inland communications. Of Western India in particular, the 
primitive build of the Indian vessel suggests the existence of a 
trade long before the date of modern European connection with 
this country . In the book of Genesis the products of India are men¬ 
tioned among the imports o f caravans to Egypt, which in all prob¬ 
ability were introduced vik the Red Sea. lienee Captain Burnes 
thinks it is n fair inference, that if long voyages are recorded to 
have taken place in those ancient times, the commerce was trans¬ 
ported io that manner, and not by land. 

The voyages of antiquity appear to have been regularly continued 
to the present time ; the commerce still exists, nod what is more re¬ 
markable, the ships are navigated by Hindoos. The particulars of 
the trade of Cutch may supply a hint that will cast light on ancient 
times. The principal sen port, Maundvie, has 25U vessels belonging 
lo it, and has a maritime communication with Zanzibar, the whole 
East Coast of Africa, the Red Sea, Persian Gulf, MeKrau, and 
Scindc, and with India as far a? Ceylon, The vessels are from one 
to eight hundred candies; they carry a Large lateen sail, ami are 



never decked ; the pilote*have acquired the uae of* lb* quadrant, anti 
steer by charts. One of these curious documents, intended to re¬ 
present the voyage from Cutch to Arabia and the f&d Sea, accom¬ 
panied thte jjepor. origftwl was forwarded to the Royal Geo¬ 

graphical Society, and a copy ( retaiued fo^the Society here. 

The most valuable branch of traffic carried ob from Cutch, is 
with the Eastern Coast of Africa, Veftsels return from thence 
laden with svfcry, rhinoceros* horns, &c. |n the trade with that 

portion of Eastern Africa called by the natives Burbar, the Hindoos 
are subjected to the most severe privations. When they land they 
tire not permitted to wear a turban ; if they d*e they are not allowed 
to be burned according to Hindoo custom, or buried like a Maho¬ 
metan. A bole is dug, into which they are put in an erect posi¬ 
tion, Water, which in their own country they drink only from the 
hands of a certain caste, is brought in skins of animals recently 
killed by Mahomedans! Their aubraiasion to such privations can 
be only accounted for by their love of gain; and Captain Burnes 
infers from it, that commerce was never interrupted in India by 
religious prejudice ; that a people who can now carry it on in spite 
of such disadvantage* have prosecuted it from the earliest ages, and 
that (he natives of India participated frith the Arabs in the trade be¬ 
tween India and Egypt, * . 

The second contribution from the same member, is entitled 
11 A few Rtmarks on tht Seu Coast ofCuith; also a Z>csrrip*Eoa of the 
back-water leading from Juckow to the mouth of the Indus. 11 

m 

The Seaport of Juckow is*situated on Jhe south west Coast of 
Cutch, upwards of sixty miles west of Hhoo j. It is one of the five 
bunders of the province, and contains four hundred and ninety 
houses, which, being built of stone and mortar, give the town a res¬ 
pectable appearance. The inhabitants consist chiedy of sea faring 
people and merchants* 

The bunder is about three and half miles from Juckow, The 
creek on which it is situated is named Goria ; its depth varies from 
eight to twelve feet at high water ; its banks are marshy, being so 
low as to be overflowed at high tides. The country around Juckow 
ii flat and fertile ; the district belongs to the Ubrassa division of the 
province, and is the only inland town of any magnitude in the Ra6 J a 
dominions, the Capital excepted.. 

The principal advanlange possessed by Juckow is in the exist- 
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encft oU cree(| oi* back-water, navigable' for craft of twenty-five or 
thirty, can dies, This channel enters flip sea abput three miles from 
the bunder, and follows the curv£ of the coast, ^running up \ 0 near 
Kota sir, on the easlerti mouth of\he,ki(iu 9 , thu^ affording 41 commu¬ 
nication with Scitule which is mnintain^d th *oughout th/year. This 
natural canal is js&llqd tiagg^irg- The narrow atrip of land between 
it and the sea, varying fropt one to two miles in breadth, is covered 
with rushes} tamarisk, and a Blunted grass, forming exoeilent pasture 
fcr camels and eatt[e/and is so abundant, that numbers of the form¬ 
er are reared ou*it. The trade of Juckow is considerable. The 
staple articles of contraption are imported from Scinde and the 
western parta of dutch ; sugar, iron, foe. from Bombay, There is 
is a small traffic- with Damaun and Muscat. 

Accompanying the above communication, Captain Burues present 
cd to the Society the Geographical Index to his Map of Southern 
Rajpoot ana, constructed in 1829 fiucf30. 

The author has, in lids paper, given an account of the countries 
beyond the N. W. frontier of the Bombay presidency, vi/,. Parkur, 
the Tliurr, Nueyur, Jaysulmetir, «nid Joodpoor. 

Nearly all the information contained iri this communication has 
been already published |j£ the Royal Geographical Society, in the 
fourth volume ofMieir Journal. 

The paper on Scindt forms the fourth, contributed during the pc* 
Tied embraced in this report, for which the Society is indebted to 
Captain Burnes. 

This communication having been printed in the report lately is* 
sued by the Society, no analysis will he required in this place. If 
contains all the information which the author has derived from the 
writings of those who have visited Scinde before him, ns well as the 
result of his personal observations, carried down to the date of the 
author^ late visit to the country, ab^iH the month of December last. 
Additional information respecting the Indus, it may be here observ¬ 
ed, has been collected recently by LieotenauLs Carles*?, PoUinger, 
and Wood. The reports of these officers, when it shall please the 
authorities to allow their publication, will probably form a valuable 
addition to our knowledge of the physical geography of the lower 
portion of this river. Lieutenant Wood has like wise been perrniiteti 
to remain in the country during the period when the river undergoes 
its periodical rise, and by this arrangement we may expect that full 
information regarding this phenomenon will be obtained. 



Lieu tenant T* M. Dickinson ha&J'wQrtd the Society with u Ob- 
srrvatiuni &n the A-nctent Intercmirst with In'diq; 1 ' suggested by some 
oT Cttptaiil l^urnes* fe*i*rk a* |#rti tailed in that officer's paper on ihc 
Maritime Communications ofjndia, 9 • 

• * * * 

Lieutenant Dickinson maintains the o^nion, that the .Arabs clone 
were in ancient times th? great carrier** of the Indian trvta, and that 
tire natives of this country enjoyed no participation in this transport. 
Ho remarks "that there is no doubt of the trade vrith India having 
existed for centuries, hut it cannot be detern^ued with any decree 
of certainty by whom it was carried on, We are told, however, that 
the Arabs were a seafaring race, and we cannot suppose, that had 
there been in the Red sea, or in the harbors of Arabia, vessels nav¬ 
igated by Indians, such circumstances should have escaped the ob¬ 
servation of the Greek geographers, several of whom, including 
Strabo, were actually on the Red Sea. Piiny slates, that eighteen 
centuries ago the Arabs were settled in such numbers at Ceylon, 
that they had established their religion on the coasts of that Island. 
This is confirmed by Ptolemy in theVecond century. The Arabian 
Voyages published by Rennudot, alsoJiear test!mony to the influence 
of the Arabs on the Malabar Const, ns dqes Marco Polo in the thir¬ 
teenth century. Tn the fifteenth century, the t^ortuguesc found 
J'^lKjO Arabs settled at C alien L* J 

The testimony of the writers of aniityiky, is brought forward in 
support of this view* and, the peculfox institution of castes among 
the Hindoos, among which lher£ is found no caste or sailors or nav¬ 
igators, is slated to prove th^t the occupation of thoae classes in 
commercial navigation, which is at present witnessed,-is of compar¬ 
atively modern origin, and could not have been carried on by their 
ancestors in ancient times. Lieujeuant Dickinson, therefore, sub¬ 
scribes to the opinions of Robertson, Vincent, Cardian and others, 
that the Arabs were the first navigators of the seas of India. 

Lieutenant Bnrn&s had stated, in n postscript to the paper in ques¬ 
tion, that it was not his object to enter on the subject oT the trade 
carried on by the Arabs, the existence and history of which are well 
known. Hi» principal aim was to show, that the natives of India 
themselves have carried on a foreign trade from the garliest times, 
and they were hr from being exclusively indebted to the Arabs for 
their maritime communication. 
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CVntiHfirtdrr Aoj presented a' short 11 Notire on a P&rt qf 

the Interior of v4 r afaia, accompanied tip a Map, 

*" |k 4 ’ 

The map, and the information cont|hied Je *fte pnpejr, fcere pro¬ 
cured from the Turk who^filled the office of Governor tit Mocha in 
June 1835, and who himself had traversed a portion of the countries 
described. The countries hid down in the map, and of which a short 
description was forwarded, comprise portions of Nedjed, Yemen, and 
tlie Hedjaz. The geographical sites of the principal places cannot 
be considered us accurate, hut the relative position of the various 
towns and villages nu.y he feceived as tolerably correct, as well as 
the delineation or the physical features of the country, winch consist 
of a series of vallies formed by lateral offsets from the grand moun¬ 
tain range, which separates the great central table-laud of Arabia 
from the low or maritime regions. Each of these vnllies opens to¬ 
wards the sea, and affords passage/o streams, which though absorb¬ 
ed by the arid sands of Tehama long before they reach the ocean, be¬ 
come the source of Fertility to the hilly districts, And bestow on them 
a character which contrasts strikingly with the barren nature which 
Arabia elsewhere presents. 

This tract, by its fertility, contributes to supply the wants of the 
less favored regions. It is occupied by a variety of tribes, whose 
numbers, aided by the natural strength of the country, have hitherto 
successfully resisted the attempts of the Turks to subjugate them. 
The principal of these tribes are the Beni-Asyr, who, including their 
allies, can bring to the field 18,000 fighting men, and arc subdivi¬ 
ded into four branches or claim, vizt the Beni Malek, who can nius- 
ier a about G,Uftl) men ; th$ Beni Mokak, or Beni Islam, amounting to 
1,000; the Beni Halcome,^ amounting to 1,200; and EJ Omdan, 
whose numbers are not given. 

The whole Asyr territory is described os being almost impregna¬ 
ble, from the stupendous height and intricate passes of the moun¬ 
tains. Every house is in itself a fort for muaqtietry, and as Jong is 
the road to the bills is open, the inhabitants have nothing \q fear. 
Horses are common, and the camels ere represented as being re¬ 
markably docile, and well adapted for climbing the steep passes in 
the mountains. 

The intermediate country between that of the Beni Asyr undTay- 
ef, is thickly peopled, containing numerous tribes, several pf whom 
ire the allies of the Beni Aayr* Among these, are Beni Aalhmar, 
Beni Ahmahr, Beni Sheyah, Nassar&h, Tykief, Shelawer, Gaamut el 
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BeiMoo, &.c. Th& country of the Beni Shyentf i* described as 

being remarkably fertile. The people can be trusted, and enjoy a 
mild government under Shaik Ghoram, who'ia the chiaf of the tribe. 
The principal fruits•aip,aldt^fida, grgpeg, wainuta, figs, and limes. 
Grain or all sons is abundant and water paver fails. The climute is 
cold during some months, but becomes more4emperaie after the 
rains. They possess horses, cattle, camflds,, dtc. and a soil yielding 

fruit spontaneously, ’ * 


The Society is indebted to Sir. Ifyslop of the Hon'ble Company's 
Sloop of War Clive, now in the Bed Sea, Cor the paper entitled 
11 Notes 07i the Pimp ire of I'umbuetoo, communicated by a Shaik to 
Dr. Pr vitcr at Cairo.* 1 


The substance of this paper has been given in (he report of the 
Iasi meeting, since which date Major Felix has obligingly communi¬ 
cated to the Society extracts of*his journal, relating to the Bahr el 
A him!, accompanied by an interesting note, conveying liis opinion 
as to the value of the Shnik J s information* Major Felix ascended 
the blue river as far as Seminar, ther! crossed over to the white river. 

The former river had every appearance of flowing from a mountain 
range, and through n rich sod. The latter evidently came from 
some great inland lake. The fish were enormous,*as were the croc¬ 
odiles and hippopotami; large oyster shells were found on the banks. 

Major Felix always entertained the firmest conviction, that the 
white river (Balirel Abiad) and the ^iger were connected. He be- 
iieves* with Shaik Mahomed, ihjl one could gel to Tumbuctoo, per¬ 
haps, by following its stream upwards. He cannot reconcile the 
Shiik'H confused account of getting bypvitcr to Seminar, which is 
on the blue river. The peninsula between ihp two rivers must be 
crossed, aid as these flow different ways, and the plain Is elevated 
between them, Major Felix docs not dunk that I here is any water 
'"communication. About two hundred miles above the junction of the 
Hahr d Azrek and Uahr cl Abiad, there Is a tribe called Slidooka, 
who are an untamable race of savages, but beyond them is the Den* 
ka tribe, who arc more tractable. Major Felix proposed to go up 
the blue river as fir iib possible, and then to strike across the penin¬ 
sula into the Denka country, thus turning the dank ofjdieShelooks. 
*The African association sent Mr. Willock to try this route. This tra¬ 
veller died before he got half way, nt Khar Loom. It is by this route 
(which Major Felix ascertained was traversed by natives) that Shaik 
Mahomed must have come. Major Fe^ regrets that the German 
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Doctor did notfntake the SUnik describe His journey day by day, and 
i« totally incredulous about ike magnificent temple* in the Islands 
** on the men between Tumbucteo and Senn but/ 1 . 

At Khartoum, near the confluence^A'Da^r^I-Abiad and Rahr-ei* 
A z re It, Major Felix vieUeiJ a chief, Ibjaham Ku&hef, who had accom¬ 
panied the troop? in the gaswah''plundering excursion) to Denka; and 
who gave a T£ry Interesting account of the Bahr-el-Abiad. Courshid 
Hey marched on the east bank, Ibrahim Ka^hef on the west. From 
Khartoom the river con tinned a united stream for seven days, and 
then began to be broken by islands. On the twelfth day they reach¬ 
ed the first island of th* Sholooks, through whose territory they con¬ 
tinued marching for fifteen days. On the twenty‘■ninth day they en¬ 
tered the Banka country, continued six days farther, and then turned 
back. Ibrahim Kashef could give no idea of the distance the troops 
marched each day, but, taking an average of ten miles in thirty-five 
days, have proceeded three hundred and fifty milos up the Bnhr-eb 
AbiatL For the last twenty days the river flowed amongst islands, 
sometimes uniting, but soon breaking Again. On the thirty-fifth day 
the river was shallow : there were many islands, nnd the distance 
from bank to bank was <£ six ho iirs. IJ Both the islands and the banks 
of the Bahr-eKAbiad were so thickly wooded, that it was scarcely 
possible to penetrate; and* bey and the wood on the western bank, 
was a vast plain, but no mountain. The direction of march was a 
constant inclination to the West 3 and at Denka, the sun when it rose 
was “ behind their left shoulders*’' They passed no rivers* 

The Shelooks are described as perfectly gigantic ; their color is 
black, their hair woolly, aud their futures like those of the negro ; 
both men and women wepe naked. They possessed neither horses 
nor camels, but few cattle, and lived chiefly on fish and doorah. They 
had numbers of canoes, were armed with spears and bows and arrows 
of great strength, and swam so well that they would attack the croc¬ 
odile and hippopotamus in the wale** 

They call their great Shaik their god, saying, that fi it is he who 
gives life, and takes it away ; that he causes the river to run/* Ate. 
He alone is clothed in a cotton garment* It seems, however, that 
this Shaik only represents a higher power; for when some of the prin¬ 
cipal Shelooks came to Courshid Bey, they made him swear by the 
atm to do them no injury, although they addressed him also as agod^ 
These delegates who came to ask for peace wore bracelets of ivory, 
and brought for all their treasure a few elephant’s teeth, and the 
npjak of the crocodile. 



Amongst the Sheloo&s there were no buryiug'pldbes, ner could 
Ibrahim Kashef lenrn what they did with their dead. • * 

The people of Deuka inter iheirJdead in an upright, position ; and 
when the Denka ckil|}r£:n dt^seven or eight years old, two ‘of their 
front teeth ifra knocked out.' # * * 

Courshid Bey was very glad to finish this gfzw%h, as his troops 
were exceedingly harassed; not an enempwas to he seen by day, but 
every night, And all night long, sudden attacks were iflade on his 
camp ; when Ilia troops got tinder arms, the assailants disappeared, 
but returned when all was again quiet. He made*a treaty of friend¬ 
ship with the Shclooks, but a few days after*his rear guard (proba¬ 
bly a set of stragglers) was cut off ami murdered. He says the couu* 
try is so poor, and the difficulties so great, that he shall never at¬ 
tempt another gazwah on the Bahr-el-AbiaiL 
The mountains about one hundred and fifty miles to the S. W. of 
Sennaaf* and sixty or seventy frym the river, are under Id re as A de- 
Jan ; the town of Gooleh, his capital, Is said to be as large as Sen- 
naar, and to ho famous for its workers in Iron. ldress Adclan was 
the fast Vizier of Lhe deposed Melik oT Sennaar ; ho is represented 
to be a man of talent, power, and of noble manners ; Ins territory ex¬ 
tends to within five or six dayn journey of the Denka frontier, and 
as he speaks the Denka language, ho mu*>t have friendly communi¬ 
cation with that people. JVliijor Felix concludes by stating, that 
were an attempt made to ascend the Bahr el-AbUd t he would recom¬ 
mend the traveller to place himself under the protection of this chief 
who would esccul him to Denkn, and thus avoid the Shelooks, 
through whose territory it seems impossible to penetrate. 

* • * 

^4 Memoir on the Southern Coast of Arabia, hy hituttnant J* It . 

IVcthted , / N. t was cormuiiHicaled through the President. 

The portion of the coast described in Lieutenant Wellsted's paper 
. lies, as stated in last report, between Aden and the town of Sahur. 
There is a little diversity in this portion of ike coast of Arabia. 
A succession of ridges, increasing in height as they recede from the 
line of coast, form a chain of mountains that constitute a part of that 
continuous range which nearly encircles the whole Peninsula. Be¬ 
tween the bases of these hills and the sea, a strip of low land of ir¬ 
regular breadth forms the Tehama. The general elevation of this 
chain is estimated at from 3 to 5,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and the highest points are Djibel Foulhalec, near the town of Shoo- 
grtiCj and Djibel Ummeera between Ras Goseyu and M ugh ad a in. 
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These mountains are chiefly composed of primitive Itme^one, and 
usually assume a tabular form* the rock-presenting numerous Wes 
and cavities throughout its rnascu* 

w ^ ■* 

The Tow land is of an arid atjd h a rr£u tap pg nuance, the soil consist* 
ing generally of t lnose»e:yid. Some'^pou, however, ai*e watered by 
streams which flow from the* hit!*. 

The towns on this part pf the cnatl are Aden celebrated for 

its harb&urd'und formejr commercial importance,, but having at pres* 
out a population not exceeding five hundred, composed of Arabs, 
Soomaulies, and a mixed race* the offspring of slaves. 

Lahadj is agitated aWhe distance of lwenty*eight miles from Aden 
in a N* E, direction* This is the chief place of the small teriitorv, 
oT which Aden forms the seaport. Here resides the chief* Sid tun 
JViahassoTij by whom Lieutenant YVelUted was well received. The 
population of this town is estimated at 5,001', of whom J,500 arc 
troops. The district immediately surrounding it is fertile, being wa¬ 
tered by streams flowing from the mountains, and producing abun¬ 
dance of grain, fruit and vt’ge tables. Market days are established 
twice weekly, when the Bedouins from the desert assemble in this 
town, and exchange their ghee, frankincense and milk, for grain and 
cloth. r 

Shongre is situated on the coast .to the eastward of Aden i it is 
not entitled to the appellation of a town, being a draggling place, 
consisting of about thirty houses, and three times the number of huts. 
The importance of Shougre is derived from its forming the seaport 
of the district of Djaffa, The place is in the hands of the principal 
tribe of Bedouins called Fouthalee, the fthaik of which resides here. 
The principal exports arc madder and toffee, in exchange for winch 
grain and dates are received. Djaffa, or Jaffa, the district of which 
Shottgree forms the seaport, is a hilly, elevated region resembling 
Hydrsmsut; the inhabitants &ie chiefly occupied in the cultivation 
of coffee, madder, wheat, Indian corn, and senna* 

The town of Huwher, though situated only five miles from the sen, 
and a place of considerable extent, has not yet been laid down in 
anj map. The number of houses may amount to six hundred, cud 
the population to 2,000. 

Broom is a small village, situated on a bay of the same name, 
which ia well* known to Arab sailors, as it affords excellent shelter 
for their boats daring the S, W. monsoon. The village is situated 
in Latitude 14° 30" North Longitude 40° OS' 60" Last, but the 
place is considered unhealthy. 



The lowa of M&cu]la*oky be considered the ffeftpo* of the district 
of Hydramaut. T^e population inny amount to 5000. The inhabi¬ 
tants have various occupations, but*the greater number are engaged 
in maritime pursuit^ and m«tb^ inland trade, * which h carried on 
between thi solace and Hydrdnfiaul. *The duly levied on id! imports 
without distinction h five per centarqouti^ of revenue de¬ 
rived from this source is estimated at 10,^00 dollars annually. At 
this place Lieutenant Wsllaled collected some informal?*! regarding 
the district or province of llydramaut, but he*found it impossible t® 
visit the country, though very anxious to do so, Hfdramaut, known 
generally as forming one of the large modey; divisions of Arabia 
Felix, la also applied by the Arabs of this part of the coast to demote 
a province not exceeding sixty miles in length, in direction parallel 
with the coast, bounded north west by the province of Jaffa, and on 
the east by that of Sahar. It is exceedingly fertile, and contains 
many towns and villages, of wh^cli Lieutenant Wellsted obtained 
some scanty information from banians residing at Maculki, who bad 
visited the province, 

Shaer, or Suhar, is the most easterly of the towns visited by Lieu¬ 
tenant WelJsted on this portion of the Arabian coast. It is one of 
the largest on this coast, and is uiueh'iesorted to by native coast¬ 
ing vessels. A duty of three and half pej cent, is paid oa al! im¬ 
ports, on a valuation fixed by the Emir-el-3?ahar. 

The amount of population inhabiting the part of the coast describ¬ 
ed in Lieutenant WelUted's paper, cannot be determined. The in¬ 
habitants are principally of a mixed race, but the higher classes be¬ 
longing to tribes which occupy the hilly provinces of Hydramaot, 
Jaffa, Sahar. , m 

Regarding the commerce carried on different porta along the 
coast, Lieutenant Wellsted observes, that '* it was from this coast 
that the brat branch of that extensive commerce between the Eastern 
and Western world, which has so much contributed to the wealth 
and power of every nation which participated in it, was first carried 
on, and where we learn, from the earliest historians, that navigation 
in the conveyance of the precious merchandise of the East made its 
efforts. Deterred by the dangerous, intricate, and tempestuous pas¬ 
sage up the Red Sea, vessels from a period equally remote landed 
their cargoes at the various ports along this shore, whence they were 
conveyed by caravans to Egypt and Syria. Arabia the happy, com¬ 
prehending the provinces of Hydramaut and Yemen, became enrich¬ 
ed by this extensive commerce, and seems to have merited that ap- 
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pelblioh. But Vben the current of the Iwltf trade* influenced by the 

discover y of the passage round the Cape, changed its direction, the 
commerce of$autb ^rrina necessarily declined. , Yemen,- in a mea¬ 
sure, recovered herself by the ptpoitl^ftn qf gutifaft) then ft new dis¬ 
covery i but lIvdr&Tnaut lC in her scnn^r supplies of incense, aloes, 
&c. has never recovered hor former consequence. 

The imports from Imti4 are, iron } lead, tin, nutmegs, pepper, and 
Other spiced; sugar aqd siigar-csnrly; silk In the yard dyed either 
red, blue, white, or green j English longcloths 7 white cotton and 
satin cloths.; Fine muslins from Surat, and a considerable quantity of 
earthenware. The e^ort cargoes which are received in exchange 
for these, principally at Bombay and on the Malabar Coast, are 
mostly gums, dragoon’s blood, and madder. Aden, Mactilla, and Sa- 
bar, employ in this traffic about sixty vessels of various sizes ; none, 
however, exceeding two hundred tons. The largest of these with u 
high stern, a wedged shaped ami projecting prow, a single mast and 
an enormous sail, are styled Buggalas ; all the others, though dif¬ 
fering in some trifling particulars;, bear a general resemblance to 
these. The practice, which is noticed by some of our earlier travel¬ 
lers on this coast, of sewing instead of nailing the planks, is now dis¬ 
continued. A boat is occasionally built at Muttra, but ns Arabia 
is utterly deatilu/e of in 113* timber lit lor this purpose, their vessels 
are all constructed in Indin. 

Departing from the Arabian peris in September, the largest ves¬ 
sels proceed to Eastward as far as Ras Fotaque, while the sinailei 
proceed to Kas-el-IUd ; from thence they strike across, and make 
the coast of India about Porch under. Although every vessel carries 
a pilot, yet they have lately any ifisUuments for observation, and 
they ascertain their approach to the coast in the same way uy the 
Greeks of old, by the discoloration of the water ami the appearance 
of snakes,” t . 


Captain Moresby's Reji&rts on the jHlaldioas having been, by per¬ 
mission of Govern in cut, placed nt the disposal of the Society, the 
Committee are enabled to submit the following summary of in formation 
regarding the present state of these islands, extracted from the above 
documents* and from the papers furnished by Lieut. Robinson and 
Dr* Campbell of the H, C* Ship Benares.* 

1 Since this rnjmrt wft* druwu up, the memoir on the mbthiUnlH of the 
MiJdivnu in the preseal number wu received. Mwiy uttLlccjcniH in this stun * 
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A survey of tliie cbniif of coral inlands, which er told mg from < 3 

*t f N. T.altiliiilc to 40' 3. Laliitiule, cross (ho track of our trade to 
Judin, has been for tpany years cotfsftlereil *of ihe gVpaleM import* 
□nee to navigation in let* Ain Iloraburgh, in partioiflar, has 
everted himdfelf to obtain ibis^object for tljp interests of geography j 
nod through his in strum entiluy chiefly n survey wag directed. Ac* 
cordingly the survey of the Red Ben havif g been completed in April 
1834, Captnift Moresby was ordered to proceed iu ihc JFI. C. Sur¬ 
veying Ship Benares, having under him ns tenders the Royal Tiger 
schooner, in charge of Lieut. F*T. Powell* Assistant Surveyor, and 
the Maldiva., n large decked boat. • 

The Jleimes arrived at Male on the 1 £>tb November 1SI4: but 
her appearance excited among the natives such apprehensions, o* 
augured ill for any friendly intercourse. In order to understand 
the feelings which actuated them, we must refer holh io a natural li~ 
inidity of character and to recent political circumstances. Kor the 
tyrannies of the reigning Sultan, anti the misconduct of his ministers 
had, two years previously, provoked a rebellion headed by his young¬ 
er brother llamqsl DiJec. The insurgents were successful; secured 
the person, and threatened the life ©f their Sovereign, who procured 
hid safety and release by promising at is fy their demands. 1 famed 
nevertheless, dared not triiat himself to the royal t^ord, but embark- 
cd by night on board a large boat, and steered for the Coast of Ara¬ 
bia ; but in the Gulph of Aden his provisions had foiled, hr* boat was 
leaky and bo damaged, that Lb*re was little probability of escaping 
death either from famine or iu the pea. In this distress, the H C. 
Surveying Brig Palinum*, OouiHinndtr Haines, came in sight, and 
supplied them with provisions as well is,repaircd their damages, 
Hamed was now enabled to reach Mocha, ami eventually Cochin, 
where he continued watching the course oT events at home, and 
where he was supposed to be mediiatuyr the execution of a threat he 
had made before leaving his country, that he would revenge himself 
“by a Malabar invasion, the horrors of which had hem felt in former 
days by the Maldivians, Captain Moresby was naturally supposed 
to be the minister of Hn mod's vengeance; and as soon as the Bena¬ 
res anchored, a boat was sent ofF to demand the cause of coming. 
Their uneasiness was not removed by a request to survey. 

The auspicious nature of Captain Moresby's avowud object now 

entry, which appear as repetitions, will ha explained by tins circurusUnnp,ae 
it wa* considered advisable that Moasru, Young’s and Clmatopher'a paper* 
fthoulU be printed unaltered. %, 
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GtKopernlcd wifh polilical circumstances upon mind* whose churat*- 
teriaticHrait is Pear fulness. The natives exhibited an excess of Vliia 
weakness, not only in thfeir intercourse with the officers of the Be- 
Hares, but in their intercourse with ctfehinoth^rJ One instance of 
this is giver* in the cuaiorp, which prevails among thenf, of suspend¬ 
ing cowries to the inkier side of* the Outer door of their houses, in 
order that the entry of a stranger may not surprise them. Cautious¬ 
ness and secretiveness, were observed to be ihe moat developed of nil 
Ac phrenological indications. 

An in ter view "with the Sultan being proposed, \m ministers came 
on hoard in unusual ante, and apologized for delay, on account of 
their master's ill health; but were very careful not to commit them¬ 
selves by answering the question* pot to them. Nothing could he 
obtained from them many days. At length the Sultan’s health being 
improved, an interview was settled, but the appointed day being ar¬ 
rived, the Sultan had a relapse. .Captain Moresby was compelled 
ultimately to inform them, that he should commence the survey on 
a certain day with or without their consent; and operations com¬ 
menced or that day without permission. The Benares having quit- 
ted the islands for the const, the Maldivians were again alarmed by 
a letter from the Bengal Hovel nm ent regarding the establishment of 
a coal depot, j^fter tho ceturu of the Benares, the natives appear¬ 
ed more easy, although hy no moans free from apprehensions: for 
they objected to the surveying Hags, and were not satisfied until 
they were permitted to set up their own also. 

'The obstacles hi the way of friendly intercourse were eventually 
removed by events consequent to thet death of the Sultan, and the 
accession of his second sen ; for, the distresses of the people were in¬ 
creasing, and the public voice demanded the recall of I lamed Di- 
dee. The young king accordingly invited his unde to his councils, 
in which he is now' the most, influential adviser, although he has de¬ 
clined any official situation. He has taken advantage of his present 
position to pay a debt of gratitude, by supporting the wishes of the 
Company in effecting the survey. He has represented to his coun¬ 
trymen the folly of opposing a Government which is so powerful, ami 
from whose dominions they derive their daily bread : on the other 
hand, he endeavoured to remove any bad impressions which the con¬ 
duct of his countrymen might have given ; and lastly, ho obtained, 
permission Tor Lieut. Young and Mr, Christopher to remain at Mal£ 
after the departure of the Benares. 

The importance of these services may be appreciated, by consid- 



ering the character of lifaidity which has been attributed fo them 
above, and the popular belief hi future events, whuse close approach 
is Indicated to then* by circumstances which jhey o&serve. They 
have a iriflHuon, lha% slfafl<one i^y be subjugated to Eurbpeanfj, 
the population shall diminish,,hnd their j^tuul shall gradually sink 
down into the deep. They observe tte Atolls to»be wasting away; in 
some the cocoanuMrees ate standing in Ae water; in # another the 
black soil of ftie island is discernible at low tj&tcr thirtf feet from 
the bench; the South-east side of an island in Phaidee Pholo Atoff 
is entirely gone, but is marked by a banyan tree ini he water. They 
say that some islands have disappeared entirety, and instance near 
the island Wardoo a rocky shoal, which (they say) was once an is¬ 
land in the Atoll-AI illa-Dou* Some of the outer edges of the inlands 
have fallen into the sea, which is fathomless in those parts* ll is, 
however, acknowledged that reefs have arisen from the water, and 
gradually formed islands; and th^ inhabitants of Male remember the 
outer edge of a circular reef in tlieir harbour to have bad two fath¬ 
oms in the slioalest part, which is now dry at low water* 

They mark the approach of enl days also in the diminution of pop¬ 
ulation and general deterioration ; yet the necessaries of life are so 
abundant, that a beggar is never seen* nor can thin ret r ogres si oil be 
attributable to war or dis^eiudon, for they have been in pence for 
many years, and now have no army will) the exception of a militia 
formed out of about four-fifths of the male inhabitants of Malt 1 ; the 
whole population of that island being only between 1,500 and 2,000, 
of whom the majority are females. 

The awkwardness of their sw*rd and spear exercise oil festivals, 
shows that they are little accustomed use them. Their only 
duly is to serve in rotation (forty together) with musqiicts at ihe 
palace. 

The declining state or commerce, improbably, the chief cause of 
ihcir present distresses* Lieutenant Robinson observes, that Pyrard 
speaks of thirty or forty vessels loaded with cowries, and one hun¬ 
dred with cocoanuts, annually leaving the inland; hut now not more 
than on e-fifth that number of vessels altogether visit the islands. 
Nevertheless, Um profits of die Maldiva trade U considerable* The 
vessels, in which it is carried on, are of about one hundred tons 
burthen, commanded sometimes by Europeans and soipelimes by un¬ 
lives, Prescuta having been made as port-flues, godowns are assign¬ 
ed, and shops opened, where the traders barter for lh& country pro¬ 
duce. The natives bring dried Hondo, coir, coco aunts, cowries, and 
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tortoiad-BbeH. * There is abundance of ihe fast article, Cowriee are 

raJuetNtMaJe at one rupee per GooJah, which is a bundle of shout 
1 ? 200. Coceanuts of the ialancJitre priced Too keeping much longer 
than those of the Coast. Co ip from filla-(]L(n-MiLti& ia estimated at 
thirty per cent, more tbag that from any other A tolls- 'Bonito is ua- 
nnllj taken to Ehimirtra, whored Jac in sold for 2,000 Spaniah dollars, 
haring been purchased at.Male for something less than 2,000 ru¬ 
pees, In Jt$24, no Jqps than seventy-six lacs offish were purchased 
by English vessels alone ; in another subsequent year, fifty-six ; but 
in another, only ten, Mata also are exported; they are made of a 
grass which grows in .-he southern islands- In exchange are given 
rice, betel-nuts, tobacco, common crockery ware, red handkerchiefs, 
and sugar- There ia little demand for the two last mentioned arti¬ 
cles ; as the natives extract from the cocoanut a kind of sugar called 
*' ghoor," which tastes like honey ; and they wear the native cloth, 
which is woven principally at Matos Madou Atoll. They often spend 
weeks in the manufacture of a single piece, which enables them to 
make it both pretty and strong, notwithstanding their ill-constructed 
looms. Rice is purchased at Calcutta and Chittagong at eight ru¬ 
pees per candy, and is sold at Male for goods to the value of sixteen 
or twenty rupees. This system of barter, however, detains the mas¬ 
ters of vessels four or five months, during which their crows suffer 
much from sickness, 


The sickness to which strangers are most liable, ia a bowel com¬ 
plaint, which appears peculiar to these islands. The only remedy is 
immediate departure for the continent. About fifty years ago, the 
Malahars took Male, and held it for some time, when they were at¬ 
tacked by this disease, #nd compelled to give up their conquests. 
Since that event, the Malabars have believed that the Maldivians in 
revenge supply traders from their coast with poisoned water. Dr. 
Campbell has collected mary cases, in which its destructive effects 
upon foreigners ia shown; but tee natives also appear liable to it, 
for in one instance nearly the whole population of an island was 
carried off. There appears to he few other diseases of importance, 
with the exception of beri berry. Fevers are common, but small 
pox is unknown, except in cases of importation from the continent, 
Quarantine laws, however, exist to prevent such cases. Dr. Camp¬ 
bell nitributer the unhealthiness of strangers partly to the lagoons 
and marshes formed by the lagoons throughout the islands, and part¬ 
ly to the unvarying temperature of the climate. When the Benares 
first visited the islands, the monsoon had just cleared away ; the 



thermometer ranged between 80° and 82°. When lift violent mon¬ 
soon showers set in/it fell as low as 76°, but rose only to SO^ and 
after the monsoon |h# range was between 8£ Q ^ftnd 8f>°* The dews 
were at tithes hardly % p*rfept!^r^on shipboard. 

The unhealihiness of the debate has be§n Jong notorious, and it 
has doubtless been the great obstacle to*foreigr» int*rcourse sod in¬ 
ternal improvement. But the in tel feet uaf and moral depositions of 
the inhabitants appear silch as would justify B warm expectations in 
the philanthropist Among themsevelves, the Maldivians are quiet 
and inoffensive. 

War and murder are scarcely known; theft is uncommon ; timi¬ 
dity is their greatest weakness ; but this is not sufficient to overcome 
their humane feelings, as many shipwrecked strangers (among others 
fjavat) have borne ample testimony* Extreme gentleness of dis¬ 
position and disinclination to crime, has imparted mildness lo an ul¬ 
tra despotic government. No mm may presume to sit in the royal 
presence. The Sultan atlires himself after the maimer of an Indian 
Musalman ; but no other dare wear more than a cloth around the 
loins, and it plain red handkerchief oji the head, The pilot of the 
Benares wore a blue vest on board, but invariably took it off before 
landing. The property of the principal ministers, as well as of all 
other government servants, fail* to lh? Sultan in case of death. 
Notwithstanding this contempt of freedom, the severest J punishment 
is scourging and exile to one of the barren islands in the "south. 
Crimes of greater or less magnitude are punished with.banishment 
to more or less barren islands. Minor offenders arc merely scourge 
ed, Sometime since, some culprits escaped to the Malabar Coast, 
and were ^pardoned by the ‘Sultan in consideration, of the perils 
which they hart encountered. No bad Consequences follow this le¬ 
niency, for here the Government is secured, ns wejl by the mildness 
of its mrbjecis as by the veneration with which the Maldivians re* 
,gnrd all superiors. 

In the latter respect, they are remarkably distinguished from all 
otW nations whether civilized or uncivilized. The Jotter rank 
themselves the standard of excellence ; hut these islanders think of 
themselves as the most base of mankind. The same feeling prompts 
them to bestow (perhaps) undue honor on the graves of their ho- 
*ly and great men* Passages from the Koran are frequently read 
over their tombs, or a pall of white doth is raised above, and flow¬ 
ers are strewed about them. Sometimes the couch of the deceased is 
preserved, and adorned with flowers. ^Tet they are not so supersti- 
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liouB might*be*expected of so ignorant A people. When n host 
IB firsHaunched, an ornamented model is offered as fi propitiatory 
sacrifice lo the winjls' and waves ; and aftertrepnvery from sick¬ 
ness, a* email piece of cloth \s set'ifjrHiy %n|o4que or sorfle famous 
grave, * » # 

From a phrenological exmni Nation, Dr, Campbell concluded that 
this favorable view of tHkir moral dispositions ia not incorrect, 
since the ofgirts of destructiveness and combativeueas "were seldom 
distinguishable ; but those ofbe lie vole nee and veneration are strong¬ 
ly developed. £lr, Campbell's observations are equally favorable 
to their intellectual pewers, among which constructiveneas and or* 
der appear most prominent, Although the goldsmith and the sil¬ 
versmith have no opportunity to display much skill, their sol c em¬ 
ployment being to make ornaments fur children, yet their steel 
knives show that the native blacksmiths understand how to combine 
utility with elegance. The blnckscnith's bellows are also au inge¬ 
nious contrivance. Their mats, mosques, tombs, and boats, evi¬ 
dence great mechanical ingenuity, Considerable taste is slmwu in 
constructing the tanks which are used for ablution tit the Imrlal 
grounds. Some houses (but in ruins) were observed to he built of 
madrepore ; one of them being of two stories. All the houses arc 
very neat, add are shut c*it from the road by a fence five or six 
feet high* Rows of betel and coco-arm t trees line the roads, which 
are excellently constructed in all the islands, but particularly at 
Malk 

Nor do the natives appear in different to improvement ; for all (but 
particularly the chief) evinced a strong desire to become acquainted 
with our language, and wjth our knowledge. But no great exertion 
can at present be expected from them. Habitual idleness bus de¬ 
bilitated their constitution, although this might |>c much strength¬ 
ened by an improved diet anji the cultivation of their soil, which, 
in its present state, is u fruitful source of disease. In the southern 
islands is the least cultivation, and the most rain, which, falling up- 4 
on a light sandy soil, produces a vast number of wild plants, whoSc 
decay infects the air with disease - and here accordingly were observ¬ 
ed a great number of infirmities. The wafer idea of tlmse islands 
in bad, brackish in the wells, but this is partly remedied by collecting 
the rain from £he trees in the rainy season. At Male and in the 
northern islands, the appearance of the people is improved. 
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Lieutenant Defllostes Journal of a Mission to Scinde, htis been 
noticed in last repeui. * * * 

4 I i *, * * 

LicuUnanJ Ormsh^hm presented n Memoir on the Biters of Mes¬ 
opotamia, wliich contains th& result of observations daring a 
residence of two years in ancient BiJIjylbma ; plrt flf ibis time was 
devoted to the survey of the Euphrates iifid Tigris, by^ie direction 
ol the British Resident at Bagdad. The UtamUive of a Journey 
across the desert from Hit to Damascus , by the qprne officer, con- 
dudes the list of communications received by the Society for the 
period now reported on* * 

During the year ending in April, the Committee have, through the 
liberality of Government, procured for the Society an apartment in 
the Town Hall, which has been granted on condition that, when the 
room ahpJl he again required for the public service, the Society will 
he expected to give it up* The liberality of Government towards 
this institution lias been likewise manifested by the grant of it do¬ 
nation of five hundred rupee?, nnd fifty rupees per mensem, in aid of 
its objects, and in compliance with an application made by LbeCom¬ 
mittee on behalf of the Society, 

A letter has been received from the Geographical Society of Paris, 
(the first institution of the kind establishtfd in Eur*pc,) inviting cor¬ 
respondence with iEiis Society, and an exchange of publications. 
This obliging communication is here given. 

“ Monsieur le Secretaire dela&oci&ti Gi'ographj'ftt( f t Tiombay* 

11 Monsieur-—La Society de Geographic de Paris a apphs avec on 
\if plaisir la formation i\ Borrfbay, d’mi Soticto special erne lit cons ti¬ 
erce ii Vavari cement dhtne Science qui fait depuis plus de douze an- 
nces hobjet dc se» propres travailx. 

u Empresses iTappIaudir a dcs elTort^dont die crI heureuse d'avoir 
domic le premier cxemple, associee d'intenLjoii a Pmvrc que a'est pro- 
jjosce voire honorable Compagnie, Ja Socictc de Geographic de Pa¬ 
ris a desii6 ouvrir avec Elle, comme dej* die Pa fait avec Iqs Socie- 
Ics G£ogtuphiquos dq Lon d res et de BcrJin, dcs relations de confra- 
ternite, de correspond nnce irculuelle, et d’echangc dc publics lions. 

** Ne pOESedunt plus tPexenipIaire da ler volume dc nos Mcmoires 
* don t Y edition eat fyui&te, nous regrettoris de ne po Avoir vous eu 
adresser une collection complete, ct de ne pouvoir vous offrir, quant 
a present que lea tomes £ 4 et 11 (in 4°) Deux aulres volumes soul sous 
preisse, el vous scront transims des le iqptucnl dc leur publication* 



Eli attendant quc nous ayons, par la rv impression tie quehpl^s cb- 
hiero *'!(uii«ep f recompute la premiere eerie de noire Bulletin mensue) 
(20 vol. in Svo), i»i I'hoiineur tteHtms adregaer de. premier volume, 

reram me tit ter mine, do la nouvelle'st^-fe : kf bailie re suivW vous 
ecront rcgulierement enrols m far etjt inesurc do leur emission, 
u Je euis heuctux ti’etre, an dfeite circon stance, P interprets de la 
Socictd do Gsogtcipbie de ftarls, puis quc j'y Lrouve 1 Occasion de 
vgu& offtir, ilonsiour, jivec t'hominage de Aon respect pour totre 
honorable compagnie ^expression person die de in a consider at Lon la 
plus distingueo, 

Societe de G6ograph?e, " D'Avejuc, 

Paris, le 25 Aovst, 10^4. Secrctarie General. 

ts P. B, Per melted moi Monsieur de joiudre id, com me un horn- 
tnage individual pour voire Savnn leSocithc, uu Me mo ire relatif aux 
observations astrouomiques de Mungo Park en Afriquc. VeuilJn; 
tiOufTr 1 r auasi qne j'en insure pour vous meme un exemplairc,’* 

The Committee have much pleasure in calling the attention of 
thove interested in progress of this Society, to the increased 
number of contributors, and teethe increasing interest and variety of 
the papers which have been received during the year. Compared to 
any preceding period since the establishment of the institution, the 
past year presents a gratifying advantage in this reaped, and the 
Committee entertain the hope, that for the present year thi* advan¬ 
tage will be greatly increased. The publication of its reports, now 
commenced, will place the Proceedings of this Society more fre¬ 
quently before the public, and the advantage of this measure canuol 
fed fo be soon experience!), f 

The service, (the Indian Navy,) among the members of which the 
Society has found its earliest and most numerous supporters, is at 
present so distributed over vaftous par? of the Eastern ocean, that 
the fairest opportunities are enjoyed for collecting that kind of in* - 
formation which the Society most desires. 

One party of officers in the H, C. Brig of Wat Tigris will, in the 
course of the present year, have an opportunity of visiting Torrey 
Straits, end of traversing the group of the great Eastern Archipela¬ 
go, probably in directions different from those usually followed by 
traders to the China seas and Pacific, 

The summary of information regarding the Maldives, submitted 
in this report, and extracted from the papers forwarded by Captain 
Moresby and his officers, cannot fail to excite general interest in, the 
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progress or the important survey ofthe^e iatands now in operation. 
Lieut, Young ami Mr. Christopher who have been employed in this 
survey, solicited and obtained permission to remain on the islands 
after the’depnrlure bi their V^sSel during the monsoon, notwithstand¬ 
ing the prevalence of a formidable disease which had produced great 
mortality among the crews of the stfrvaymg ships, mnd had obliged 
the latter more than once to abandon tin?islands, and .finally, to re¬ 
turn to BomLay for a frhsh equipment. t 

These officer* have been amply rewarded for the privation to which 
they were subjected, by the Tull attainment of the objects for which 
they were induced voluntarily to endure Uk*b hardships. During 
their sojourn on the islands, they were instrumental in saving the 
live* of the crew of an unfortunate vessel which was shipwrecked on 
one of the Atoll*. They have succeeded in acquiring a knowledge of 
(he language spoken by the Maldivians, Their observations on the 
character, customs, and condition of the people, and on the nature 
and extent of the commerce carried on by them, have been embodied 
in a memoir, which by permission of Government, has been placed 
at the disposal of this Society, and ig printed in the present number. 

The survey of Ihe South Coast of Arabia, now carrying on by 
Commander Haines in the Pnlinurus, u has already afforded that offi¬ 
cer the opportunity of contributing information on a the interior of the 
country in the vicinity of the line of his operations, and has enabled 
Lieut- Well sled to furnish the important Memoir on the portion of 
that coast between Aden and Subar, both which contributions have 
been noticed in this report. 

Animated by & laudable zeal fur the progress of geographical dis¬ 
covery in Arabia, Lieut. Well&ted, who*has recently been giuch 
engaged in surveying the coast of that peninsula, attempted in Octo¬ 
ber in company with Lieut. F, Whilelock, to penetrate into the 
interior of Oman by Muscat, and to a^ence to Deraiah, the capital 
ofthe Wahabees* The former of these enterprising officers baa re¬ 
turned, being unable to reach the limit which he bad proposed, from 
the distracted state of the country ; but lie has travelled through the 
province of Oman in various directions for the period of four months, 
and has collected information regarding the country, which has been 
forwarded to Government. His companion, Mr. Whitelock, has re¬ 
mained In Arabia, with the intention of proceeding, by Bahrein, to 
examine the country about Katif. This officer may possibly reach 
Lass*, and fix the site* of the chief place of that province, which ia 
still a desideratum in geography. He then proposes to cross over to 
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the Cbftub tenlinry, at the head or the Pcr&tan Gulph,on tfce Persian 
aide uTthe Shiiuit- Arab, where he intcnih to examine the rivers 
which dow through that district ruto the sea. < , 

On the Indus, Lieut. Wood, a 1 ? meifti^ited p-b^vt, is prosctfuling the 
surveying operations, w-hiph were cunimenced last season by himself 
and the officers ef the NtrbuAd&i and on the Euphrates, Mr. Lynch, 
1* N. nu early cojitributor^o this Society, js engaged in the interest¬ 
ing expedition on that river, under the orders of ColunelChesney. 

Tht thanks of the Society are especially due to those officers of 
the military service, who have contributed the valuable papers no¬ 
ticed in tills report* thus affording a gratifying eurneat that the So¬ 
ciety tdmll soon realize the prospect, to which it looks forward with 
anxious interest, of receiving from the members or that branch or Lhe 
service that general support, without which this institution can nev¬ 
er attain the objects for which if was established. 

The Committee conclude this report by inserting the subjoined 
extract of a loiter from Mr. Elphitiatone, addressed to a zealous sup¬ 
porter of this Society, showing die opinion which that enlightened in- 
dividual entertained of the benefit to be derived from the establish-* 
of a Geographical Society at Bombay. 

Extract of a letter from Jhc Honorable Mountsfuart Llphinstoue, 

pP 

dated Rome, January 10vb, I£32* 

14 1 am extremely obliged for your zealous support ol my recom* 
mendtUiou of the Geographical Society* I do hope it will receive 
cordial assistance from those whose duties enable them to promote 
its views. 1 take an interest in it, leas for ihe credit of the nation, 
than of the Presidency and of India. 'Ve have some reason to com¬ 
plain that paths of enquiry which arc accessible to people in Europe, 
are closed to Indiana, but here is one in which all llic advantages are 
on our side and if we shoeless activity than our countrymen at 
home, I do not know what excuse is to be ollcred. The search of 
the public records ought certainly to produce -something* Captain 
Eunies is a host for zeal and opportunity of giving it employment. 
“The Persian Gulf and Red Sea, and their borders, afford most pro¬ 
mising ground for enquiry. 1 believe the survey ships are now in 
the Red Sea ; and if there is any body at Mocha, they might, by ex¬ 
amining the Spumalees, and other people from the opposite Coast of 
Africa, who come in numbers to Mocha, get a great deal of valuable' 
information both about geography, etrictly bo called, and manners. 
Even the Company’s oldest provinces would yield much in the de¬ 
partment of statistics, which would be both curious and useful at 
home. 11 # * 
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1ILDescriptive Sketch &f ike Islands and Coast situated at Me cn- 

t ran.ee of the Persian Gulf, By Lieutenant WhileZock, I. N, 

' i ** * 

Pawaing two rocky Valets out the Arabian shore, which ere called 
the Quoins, yen enter the Gilf of Peraisf and there are few parts, 
within it which present a higher claim to attention than this ; for the 
whole region on every aide abounds in historical and cLassie interest*. 

On the right hand, b&neath a lofty mountain, called 6y the Arahi 
Jibal 3 ham a I which is seen towering far above the^other hills on the 
Persian shore, with its summit clad with snow, even in the spring 
season, lies the far famed Island of Hormim On the other hand, 
Larek \ and only a few miles further on, the town of Gararun, which 
in opulence and magnificence was only inferior to Hormuz. Kisbm 
also, the ancient Oar acta, and Min aw, near which took place the 
meeting of Alexander and Nearchus, are situated in this vicinity. 

The former renown of the Island of Hormuz has often occupied 
thb descriptions of earlier traveller** My object in this sketch is to 
describe the island as it is at present ; and this, when considered with 
reference to its former opulence splendor, may not be deemed 
wholly uninteresting. Hormuz is 12 miles in circumferance; its form 
is nearly circular, and its appearance from seaward is broken and 
rugged. The surface, entirely denuded of soil, exhibits the various 
tints of its singular stratification, which, with the conical shape and 
isolated position of the numerous small hills composing the island, 
gives the former a highly volcanic aspect, and would induce us to 
attribute the origin of the island itself to the same agency. 

With a pilot, Hormuz may be approached from either hand with¬ 
out apprehension. The hafbout, situated on the N. E, side, is 
both secure and convenient. To this, and to its insular and other¬ 
wise advantageous position, must be attributed its former importance. 
The fort, in latitude 27° (F N, longitude 5C D 29' E. is situated 
about 300 yards from the beach, on a projecting point of land which 
is separated from (he body of the island by a tuoat> The position 
is remarkably well chosen, and the whole, with the exception of the 
ordnance, which has been destroyed by time and rust, is still in good 
condition. 

A few hundred yards from this, now tottering in ruins, stands the 
light-ho use, which must formerly have been a fine building ; the spi¬ 
ral stair-case still exists, but it would be dangerous to ascend it. A 
level plain extends for some distance to the N. E. of this building, 
having its surface scattered over with mounds and ruins of former 
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habitations, ^erera] tanks and wells hare Also been suukdjere; the 
former, though now out of repair! are covered over with an arched 
roof; they are about 1<5 yards in iength, and 7 or $ in breadth. As 
there art no fresh water spring* on ‘ttpMal^ui, the inhabitants are 
wholly dependent on tht supplies which are collected in these reser¬ 
voirs during the^ainf season. 

Across thjs plain towaHi the rugged hills which line (he eastern 
shore of thd island, a ^singular phenomenon presents itself, which 
strikingly resembles the Mer de Glace/* The hills for a consid¬ 
erable distance from their bases are covered with an incrustation 
of salt, which in some places has the transparency of ice; in others, 
its surface impartially covered with a thin layer of a dusky red color¬ 
ed earth, receiving its tinge from oxide of iron, with which the 
whole surface of the island is deeply .impregnated. As we ascended 
the ridge, our progress was continually Impeded by deep pits, on ;he 
sides of which the saline crystal! vat ions have assumed a stalactitic 
form. From the summit you obtain a noble view of the whole of the 
lower parts of the Gulf; the Quoins, Cape Masandata, (Has Mas- 
cate,) Lsrek, and the island of Kishm, are all distinctly seen. 

The Imam of Muscat has possession of Hormuz at present* He 
farms it from the King of Persia, and retains in the fort a garrison 
of a hundred men, commanded by an officer, who is styled Shaik* 
A small sum is collected on account of the salt, which is exported 
in large quantities, sod conveyed to different parts in the Gulf* 
When the island was surveyed in 1827, the number of inhabitants, 
who had no other employment than that of collecting (his salt and 
fishing, was estimated at 300* « 

A few fowls and some qjieep, brought from the main, may be ob¬ 
tained here, but no other supplies; nor ia its port at any time visited 
by vessels for other purposes than to obtain salt, or for shelter dur¬ 
ing the prevalence of the we&^rly winds* 

Such are the few remains ths. are left to denote the former opu¬ 
lence of Hormuz* The wretched habitations ofits present occu- 
pants, and the dreary- and barren aspect of the surrounding lulls, 
destitute of vegetation, would not lead us lo recognize this spot to 
be a fitting site for the city which contained 4,000 houses, and 40,000 
inhabitants, whither merchants from every quarter of the globe re¬ 
sorted, outvying each other in the display of wealth and luxury* 

The kingdom pf Hormuz, or Hormuzela, situated on the adjacent 
main, gave its name to this island, which, according to some au¬ 
thors, was previously called Jerusi. It is impossible to ascertain at 



what period this island frag first occupied, but there are various au- 
thoritiea to prove, that it has often served the inhabitants from the 
main as a retreat,, when suffering either from * civil commotions, or 
foreign invasion. Tic £d vaqfd^es of its harbour joined to its insular 
position, converted it from a barren rock^to which nature has deni' 
ed even water, into the emporium of the East'. * • 

Nearly opposite Hormufc on the Persia^ shore, the riaer of Minaw 
enters the sea, in latiudfr 27° T 48' PT, lortgiyide 66° 4S? E. Follow* 
ing the course or this stream, which is very tortuous, we reached the 
the town of Shah Bunder, which stands on the bank at a distance of 
J4 milea from the sea by the winding of theutream, but only 8 in a 
direct line* To this point, which forms the extreme limit which the 
tide reaches, the river is navigable at high water for vessels of 20 
tons \ its average width being 100 yards, and its general depth about 
6 or 7 feet. At low tide its bed is laid almost entirely bare, and it then 
has the appearance of a foul, muddy creek. 

There is a cusium house, besides a few other houses at Shah Bun¬ 
der, as boats either receive or land their cargoes here, which are 
conveyed by land carriage to and from Minaw, Leaving Shah Bun¬ 
der, and after proceeding for about 2 hours over a fertile plain, we 
reached a small town named Hagiabau. Here we put up in a small 
house, which had been prepared 1 fur out reception, by the Shaft ; 
but although situated in the moat respectable part of the town, it bad 
more the appearance of a store room for grain than a human habita¬ 
tion, and we found the heat very oppressive, notwithstanding it was 
at a cool period of the year. 

From the appearance of the houses, and the stale of the bazars, I 
do not conceive that this town either possess wealth, or is of, any 
commercial importance. The number of its inhabitants may be es¬ 
timated at 6 or 700, and they are principally engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. Bullocks, sheep, and goats, ajc very numerous; and when 
a dearth occurs on the island of Klshm, a great number arc scut 
over there* 

The fort of Minaw, distant about a mile from the town, ia situated 
on elevated ground on the southern bank of the river, which winds 
round its base* It is of a quadrangular form, Banked by round tow- 
era at the corners, in which there are a few old guns, bearing in¬ 
scriptions in Portuguese and Dutch, A draw-bridge, thrown across 
a moat, leads to a gate thickly studded with iron knobs and spikes 
on the south-western side. 

The walls are strong* and the fort is generally in good condition j 
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the garrison consists of about KHj men well Appointed, who*sre^bilg¬ 
ed to be constantly on the alert, t in consequence of the numerous 
marauding bands who.rob end plunder the country. The fort, how¬ 
ever, is commanded by a hill oq the ji^e, but in w’counLry 

whore the use of artillery js nearly unknown, this is of'little conse¬ 
quence* % * 

The river this point ft little more then a mountain stream ; its 
width is abdut 130 yards, and the water is dear and deep. It takes 
Its rise from the mountain called Jibal Shamal, distant about 30 
miles. Notwithstanding its present insignificance, when the snow 
melts on the hille, or h#avy rain falls, it swells into a large and rapid 
stream. In some parts where the river is fordable, I observed its bed 
to be composed of coarse gravel, with small pebbles of primitive rocks, 
which hare been brought during the floods from the surrounding 
mountains. The steep banks near the sea exhibit a succession of 
alluvia] deposits. The district comprehended between the fort and 
the sea bears the genera] name of Minaw ; and to the rtrer it owes 
a great portion of its fertility. Numerous artificial rills conduct the 
water over the face of the country, and a ford near the banks a con¬ 
stat supply; but in tracts moreVemote tbe grounds are irrigated from 
wells. The water is drawn up by bullocks, either by the mote, as 
practised in India, or, whet] the wails are sufficiently shallow, it is 
raised by the lever, as on the banks of the Nile and Euphrates. 

The soil is of a rich alia vial nature, and yields, with little labor to 
the husbandman, a plentiful crop. From its loose nature it requires 
bull title ploughing, and the instrument used is rude and simple. 
From Shah Bunder to Hagiabad the whole of the country is culti¬ 
vated, yielding large crops of wheat, ftuit, and vegetables, jgJHelons 
are common, and onions, are reared in large quant dies; plums, cher¬ 
ries, frequently fine apples, and dried fruits, are brought from the 
interior. The indigo plant ia also cultivated here to a considerable 
extent 

Although tbe site of the town is low, and badly chosen, yet it does 
not, excepting at the dose of the date season, appear to be consid¬ 
ered unhealthy ; but near the fort the air is said to be very salubrious. 
During the hot months many of the belter classes from Bunder Ab¬ 
bas and Kishm resort here, when, in addition to its superior climate, 
they enjoy the luxury which its fight and pure water affords, ^ 
which can only be duly appreciated in such a country. 

In the better parts of the town of Minaw the bouses are construct¬ 
ed of rough stone, cemented together with mud. In the windows 
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Ulc is substituted for glass* A am all open apnde serving for their 
cattle' and for various domestic purposes, is sometimes enclosed by 
a wall, but more gegerally a fence constructed with branchesJof the 
date palm ; with the ^me material the lower classes'eanstruct their 
huts* which ire afterwards cohered over wji\ a layer of mud* 

We found the inhabitants civil and obliging, bu^yery anxious to 
cheat us On every opportunity* 1 beliavwlbis feeling, which is com* 
in on in other places along the Gulf, arises from an idea*th*t we are 
ignorant of prices, or indifferent to the valuS of money, Some in^ 
dividual usually attaches himself to a stranger, retrying to himself 
the exclusive right of taking advantage of igm. They are shrewd 
and intelligent, and this compensates in some degree for their extor¬ 
tion, as they possess considerable information, which they are very 
willing to impart, and are very useful to a visitor when walking 
abroad, by keeping off the crowd, or as messengers. 

Gamrfru, or, as it ia now stylfd, Bunder Abbas, appears to have 
been a town ofliule importance until 1622, when Shah Abbas, as¬ 
sisted by the English, drove the Portuguese from the island of Hor¬ 
muz, and transferred its commerce to this port. Here, instead of 
being carried in ships to Basrah aad’the northern ports of the Gulf, 
a very considerable portion of the imports from India and Africa 
were landed, and transported by means of caravans to the interior 
parts of Persia and the adjacent countries ; so that*Gamrun became 
for a time the sea port of Persia* 

The English, Dutch, and French had factories here. Merchants 
from all parts resorted to it, and it seemed destined to attain the 
former opulence and splendor o f Hormuz ; but its commercial career 
was far more brief. Towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
the internal commotions and distracted state of Persia fr&qdentJy 
interrupted the route for very long periods, and the current of the 
trade became diverted to the northern ports. It should atiM, how¬ 
ever, be remembered that this route fomiticla by oqe of the natural 
passes into the heart of Persia ; for when Bushire, a few years ago, 
remained for some time in a disturbed state, commerce found its 
way again into this channel ; and if Busbire bad not been speedily 
restated to peace, Bunder Abbas would very soon have recovered 
a considerable portion of its former importance. 

Even at present the trade is not inconsiderable, and it in said to 
** be still increasing. In 1827 the Imam of Muscat, Co whom the 
port at present belongs, collected a revenue of from 8 to 10,000 
dollars. Persian carpets, tobacco, and dried fruits, form its exports ; 
and piece goods, Indian cloths, and China ware, constitute itsprin- 
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cipil imparls. *Tlfe an nut l importation of these articles, t^the lame 
lima wu estimated it nearly thrle lakhs of Rupees, 

The town fa situated on a which approaches close to the 

sea ; the houses are few and wretchfcdfy coqplructed, aiuKthe peo¬ 
ple are mostly lodged iubuiM* Thf*/are a mixed population com¬ 
posed of Ferii^s, ^ubi, Kurds, a tew Armenians tnd Bedouins* 
Their number, though constantly fluctuating, may be estimated at 
from 4 to &G0<L Some portions of the English factory-house are 
Will standing ; but thaf erected by the Dutch is in better repair, and 
still serves Hfa Highness the Imam of Muscat os a residence during 
his visits to the port. 

The tombs of the former European inhabitants are just without 
the town. In their vicinity there are some tanks, which were exca* 
v a ted with extraordinary labor by the Portuguese \ the length of the 
most extensive cannot be less than half a mile. These are intersect¬ 
ed at right angles towards the extremity by two others, so that they 
assume tbe shape of a cross. 

Between Gam run and Linjah there is little on the sea coast of 
Persia to attract attention, The range of mountains extending from 
JibaL Shams! which is distant*thirty miles from the sea, gradually 
ap^fcoaches the shore to the, latter port, where they are not more 
than three miles distant. The maritime plain throughout the whole 
distance fa low imd barren* though not without occasional spots 
of cultivated ground. Abreast of Laft the coast fa fronted by 
swamps, thickly covered with mangrove jungle, and within this, dose 
to the margin of the sea, stands the small village of Khnmir. In this 
vicinity there are mines of sulphur^ which are extensively worked, 
and the produce imported in large quantities to Muscat. Between 
Khamtr jnd Linjah there* arc two small towns, one called Bandar 
Haltum, containing about 300 inhabitants, who trade in salt; the 
other King, where the Portuguese had formerly a smafi factory es¬ 
tablished, principally with a fiew to command the copper mines in 
its vicinity, which were worked by them. 

Abreast of Baaidoh the height of the coast range was ascertain¬ 
ed, by trigonometrical measurement, to be 3478 feet above the level 
of the sea. Although the ascent is very laborious end difficult, it 
has been accomplished by several of our officers- Crossing over 
(he maritime plain, which is here not more than 3] miles in 
breadth, they found at the foot of the hills a mineral spring, the 
waters or which are highly beneficial for cutaneous eruptions, as well 
•a in rheumatism, scurvy, &c. 
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Of^htWipds which, besides Hoiwntii, form the group situated in 
this pari of the Gulf of Persia, that qf Kish m is (he largest, and indeed 
surpasses' in size all the island^ of this inland tea, Kishm stretches 
along ibe* Persian sbofe^frorty ihiebet is separated by a channel thir¬ 
teen miles in (maximum) widtfc, but contracting in the middle of its 
length to three. The channel ii studded witlf hleto, and b^ara in 
the new charts the designation of Clarence’s Straits. * * 

In its form Kishm beats a striking resetnbfqpce to a fiA, the town* 
of the same name being situated at its bead, whicji faces the easU 
ward ; Left and the islands of Anjarto the northward and southward 
of either fin, and B&sidoh to the westward, M. the extremity of its 
tail. Its length is fifty-four miles, and width, at the broadest part, 
twenty miles. On the southern side, a ridge of hills extends from 
one extremity to the other, while the remaining space to the north¬ 
ward is occupied by arid plains and deep ravines. The greater part 
of the surface of the islands is stef iJp, and in some places incrusted 
with a saline efflorescence; hut the most striking feature in its struc¬ 
ture, is some singular shaped table hills, which occupy insol 3 ted 
positions in the plains. These are of a circular form, principally 
composed of sandstone, and are broader it the upper pan than at the 
basis. Their average height U from *00 to 400 feet; their surface 
and sides worn into hollows by the weather give then^lhe appearance 
of having been subjected to the action of a powerful stream, an illu¬ 
sion still further increased by observing the plains and the tides of 
the hills, which, in the form of banks, bound what seem to be the 
beds of deserted water courses. In a country where earthquakes 
arc frequent, we might infer, from the general appearance of the 
whole, that these instated * masses denote the original level of 
the island, and that the plains have sunk in every direction, around 
them. At Bnsidoh in March 1029, for six hours during the night, 
successive shocks were felt* The inhabixats were in great alarm t and 
even the cattle evinced symptoms of fear ; nothing serious, how¬ 
ever, occurred. 

The northern part of the island is the most fertile, and on this ac¬ 
count the most populous. The soil cons lata of a black loam, and 
on it is reared wheal, barley, vegetables, melons, grapes, &c. Dates 
are produced in large quantities; cattle and poultry are also reared] 
but, unless their crops fail them, the inhabitants are indifferent a- 
"Tbout disposing of the former* The whole number of inhabitants on 
the island may amount to about 5900. They employ themselves in 
fishing, in cultivating the soil, and in making cloth. They reside in 
villages and hamlets scattered along the sea coast. 
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The only towns on the iisland ace Kishm; (the largest^,dalj, next 
in importance, end Basidoh. 

EitMm. The town of (his name ia situated near the joa at the 
eastern point of the island, its, site E&jfg remarkably welt fihoseo. A 
wall Hanked by turrets aerrounds it, »nd affords the inhabitants se¬ 
curity from robbers or pirates. Some of the houses are large, and, 
for thia country neatly fitted up ; the roots are Hut, and the apertures 
.for tight are partially filled with curious devices formed of a fine 
cement. 

Kishm has the appearance of having formerly been of greater 
commercial important than it is at present. Even when I first vis¬ 
ited it in 1821, the bazar was abundantly supplied with vegetables 
of various kinds, fruits, apples, and pomegranates from the interior 
of Persia. Very good wine, and every description of dried fruit 
could be then obtained, as well aa a ilk and cotton cloths, together 
with very fine carpets soft as sill', and of the richest pattern and 
dye* These latter we purchased at the rate of twenty dollars each ; 
they were 6 or 7 feet long, by 3 feet broad. At this lime the British 
force was encamped near the town, and the demand was in conse¬ 
quence considerably increased; yet the supply was in general fully 
equal to it, f 

Kishm is frequently visited by native vessels, which touch here 
for wood and water, or to engage pilots for the Kishm channel, and 
the town has, in con sequence, a bustling appearance, A few bug- 
galas are constructed here with timber brought from the Malabar 
'coast. 

Captain Brucks computes the ntmber of inhabitants at two thou¬ 
sand^ Xu the plains to the westward, of the town there are several 
patches of cultivated ground, interspersed with dumps of date trees. 
Our force encamped about one mile from the (own, in a strong posi¬ 
tion, on an elevated tabula^, ridge, which presents a steep face on 
either aide. The situation was found to be so hot and unhealthy , 
that, after losing several men from fevers, they were obliged to 
quit. 

Laft, when in tho possession of the Joasmee pirates, was a place of 
considerable strength, to which they resorted, and the tortuous 
nature of the channel and numerous ahoale (then unknown) in 
Clarence's Straits rendered it very difficult to follow them. During 
the expedition under Colonel Smith and Captain Wainwrighl in 
1B09, these Arabs beat hack, with considerable foes, a storming 
patty, but surrendered when the vessels came close in, and hadbfli- 
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tered, iheir walla. The town is .at present in a miserable state, 
It i& built on the slope of a hill, ana surrounded bj I'Wrib 

Bui dob, in latitude 528° Sfl'H- and Iwigitn^SS 0 ^, E f , wa* for¬ 
merly iiAhe possession lift* fr>rtug|ie»e, and the ruins of the town 
and fort which they erected may be at ill traced. This, station has 
been happily selected, for the British, after ‘various attempts to 
locate in other spots, were compelled tcfahaudon all, jmd finally to 
settle here; and after similar attempts to establish a rdbdezvous at 
other ports, the naval squadron became also finally stationed here* 

On account of its salubrity and the local advantages it enjoys, 
this is the moat eligible spot which could have been chosen in the 
lower part of the Gulf. An hospital and storehouse, a guard room, 
cooperage, &g, hare been erected at the public expense* Vive or 
six private houses, a billiard room and fives-court, erected by sub¬ 
scription by officers of the Indian Navy, were soon after raised, and 
a very respectable bazar was subsequently established. 

The few vessels now stationed in the Gulf, from being constantly 
employed in various parts of it, visit Baaidoh less frequently than 
formerly, and the place is in consequence going to decay. 

The bazar affords some scanty supplies from hi maw and Lin jab ; 
a few merchants, who have emigrated here from Bushire when the 
place wan more flourishing, stiJI remain. They contrive to increase 
their income, by hiring out jaded horses and asses to our seamen* 
Some Indian washermen derive a more certain profit, for within the 
Gulf, with the exception of Bushire, this is the only place were 
clothes can be washed well- Some Jews also reside here; they are 
principally goldsmiths and occupy themselves in making rings and 
bangles for the females, * * - 

Bssidoh is scantily supplied with water. The wells dry up in 
April or May ; and the few tanks, which are similar in construe Lion 
to those of Hormuz, and have, it is^upposed, the same origin* al¬ 
though kept in repair by the English, do not afford more than is 
sufficient for the station, and the ships fill up either on the opposite 
coast, or further up the channel* 

Although nothing can exceed in barrenness the appearance of the 
country in the vicinity of Basidoh, yet there are several places, only 
a few miles distant from it, which often exhibit all the verdure of 
more fertile regions ■ such are the plains comiguqps to Gori and 
those near Dustagan. The former cover a apace of eight miles in 
length, and three in width, and contain groves of the date palm, 
verdant plots of cultivated ground, and, after the rains, a luxuriant 
crop of high grass- 
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The few productions of this inland do ntft differ from tbosc ( to be 
found on the main ; a few grapes are grown in wells, or the vines 
are permitted to climb around -the branches of the Banyan (Fiona 
Indices); a few mfmgoe trees ate at Dust agin, IjuI in no 

other part of the island. nSalt is foupd on the soulherft aide, rising 
up into hills, oh formed into caves. In the centre of one of these 
caverns, about 50 yards fit length, and 12 in height, flows a stream 

water ; ahd from the roof and aides hang'ataUctites of salt, which 
are sometimes or 20 inches in length* The surrounding plains 
are covered wiih a saline crust, which the natives collect and convey 
to Dusug&n. Towards the centre of the island there is an insulated 
rock about 300 feet in height, which is steep on every side, and 
seems to have formerly served the purpose of a retreat to some hands 
of pirates or robbers. The summit can only be gained by climbing 
up through a narrow aperture resembling a chimney. Some of out 
officer a who ascended by this way, found at the lop the ruins of 
several houses and two tanka* 

The natives have a tradition that this singular spot was formerly 
taken possession of by the crew of a Portuguese ship wrecked on 
the island, who for a long time resisted the attempts of the inhabi¬ 
tants to destroy them. * 

Sandstone appears the predominant rock on the island. On many 
of the arid plains in the centre of Kishm are found fragments of 
Mica, varying in size from 3 or 4 inches to even a foot square* 

Good hunting is obtained in several parts, and a small and very 
beautiful description of antelope is found during the day on the 
plains* At night they retreat to the hills. They are very shy, and, 
in or/ler to give the greyhounds any chance of success, a party must 
be stationed to turn them from the hills, for which they invariably 
make upon the slightest alarm. They are sometimes taken after a 
run of two or three miles, completely tired and unable to proceed 
further; but they more generally escape* 1 have known them m 
the former case to be taken alive and unhurt, the dog standing over 
the poor animal, but unable from fatigue to harm it* Their flesh in 
the cold weather is much esteemed, but in the hot season it is lean 
and tasteless* Hares and small rabbits are also found on this island* 
Jackalla and foxes afford occasionally a good chase, but, as they are 
favored by thfi country, they more frequently take to earth* Camels^ 
and asses are employed as beasts of burthen ; in the rutting season 
the former are very savage. 

The principal birds are vultures, cranes, grey partridge, hawks, 
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pigeoss, rtie kingfisher, uppoo, and?jay. There are several others 
remarkable for the beauty of their plumage. Several varieties of hah 
are caught on BasitMh bank^; prawns, lobsters* and large crabs are 
also abundant. Thete*are several varieties of snakes ; some of the 
moat venomous kind* I Hfe seen deattf follow in two hours after 
the person had been bitten. * * 

Front the irregular outline of the iaJan<T» and the existence of n u¬ 
merous banks and islets/ihe direction of the* channel which sepn** 
rates Ki&biri from the main is varied and tortuous. 9 

Commencing from the westward, about midchannel between Ba- 
aidoh and the main, there is a sandbank with*about 10 feet water on 
it. Across this, towards the Persian coast, you carry a depth of 2 
or 3 fathoms - but towards the Kishm side, the channel varies both 
in its nature and depth. In some places you have soft mud over hard 
rocks, in others a mixture of clay and mud very tenacious, and in 
other parts a clear bottom of samf. Proceeding up the channel to¬ 
wards Gorun the deepest water is near the island, and its depth is 
indicated by the appearance of the shore ; if the cliffs rise op boldly 
from the beach, the water is deep clqpe to the shore ' on the other 
hand, where the plain slopes down to the sea, extensive mud data run 
off it to a considerable distance. Beyond Gortin, approaching to¬ 
wards La ft, two channels branch forth; one near the Persian shore 
used by ships, and another, although more narrow aud winding, pre¬ 
ferred by boats, on account of its being free from rocks or banks; the 
spate included between these two channels is nearly blocked up with 
mud flats, dry at low, and but partially covered at high water. Nar- 
row streams intersect these and form them into groups of islets. 
These islets are covered with*a dense jungle of mangrove treb^; and 
the lively green of their foliage, in a country bo destitute of vegeta¬ 
tion, presents a refreshing and pleasing effect. 

During our slay amidst these islets, \m were apprehensive, from the 
dense nature of the jungle*, and the thick fogs which wc observed 
hovering over them, particularly after sunset, that severe sickness 
would have prevailed amongst ub ; hut notwithstanding that we were 
three weeks engaged in surveying this part of the channel, suffering 
much, though in the winter season, from exposure and fatigue, we 
hud not a single case of fever. * 

Beyond Laft the jungle disappears, but for about* 1G miles the 
channel continues equally intricate : from ihia point it runs along 
the Kishm shore, nnd eventually opens out into the Gulf of Hormuz 
where all is clear. 
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There is a point of some imprest connected with the At and di¬ 
rection of the tide in this channel ; the flood enters at Loth extremi¬ 
ties of the channel, add meets at La ft, where 'the rise ami fall is 
about 14 feet. This affords great f&oifity in*havi gating th« straits, 
for a vessel quilting thd iff am of Ki&hm with the first of the flood may 
reach, end start'from, Laf^at high water, and have the whole of the 
ebb tide to^oarry her to Basidoh, 

The Island of Anjsr, is situated on the eolith side of Kishm, oppo¬ 
site to the town pf Laft } which stands on the northern shore. This 
island was formerly inhabited, hut since the destruction of the town 
by the pirates it has beten deserted. Vessels occasionally seek shelter 
here from northwesters. Water also can he procured from wells 
and reservoirs situated near the anchorage* 

A ruined mosque, which stands near the site of the former town, 
is still conspicuous. We found its geographical position to be, la¬ 
titude 3G & 41' M., longitude 55° 0 F £« 

The island is formed of bare rocks, and has the volcanic appear¬ 
ance which is commonly observed in the other islands of this Gulf. 

About 21 mdes to the south of Basidob, there are two inhabit¬ 
ed islands, called the Great and Little Tomb, The former is well 
slocked with antelopes, and is much resorted to by the officers sta¬ 
tioned at Basidob, for the purpose of hunting* Cn the winter months 
the island is well covered with grass, and the water is very good, 
Larek is the last island to be mentioned. It lies in latitude 20° 
53' N., longitude 54° 23' E* It is of a volcanic character, and in 
size, as well as in the coloring of its strata, is very similar to Dal- 
rnah, one of the islands near the Arabian Coast, called by us Maud’s 
Group i* • * " 

A rocky ledge, extending to the average width of half mile, sur¬ 
rounds Larek; beyond that the water suddenly deepens over a bottom 
of rocks and sand to l@ or 20-fathoms. The island has neither har¬ 
bour nor any secure anchorage near it, eo that from whatever quar¬ 
ter the wind may blow, the sea rises and breaks with much fury over 
the rocks which girt its shore. It ia therefore highly dangerous to 
hod in unsettled weather, end for these reasons Larek is rarely 
visited. 

We found it inhabited by a few fishermen, who, to the number of 
about 100, reside in wretched huts, within the walls of an extensive 
fort. They live together as one family, and are a poor and in sol ate d 
race, bearing some resemblance to the tribe (to be described hereaf¬ 
ter) who reside in the vicinity of Ras Masandam, with whom, and 
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in thi# thfcj are singula^ they maintain a friendly intercourse, They 
have a great aversion to railing f itb their neighbours, and rare¬ 
ly ever visit the. town of Kishra, though oply six mites distant. 
They sutisist on fished ifyel. Vo part of the island is cultivat¬ 
ed, and the lew cattle they rear for the HB^e.of their milk, partake 
in general of the same food as their masters, • , 

1 shall now conclude this sketch wiitf a brief description of the 
land about Ras Masandfcm, and of the inhabitants who Are found to- 

# V 1 r W 

siding on the shores of the deep inlets and cores In its vicinity. 

Has Mas and am lies in latitude 26 Q 23' N V| and longitude 66* 35' 
E. It forms the outer point of an island hewing the same appella¬ 
tion, but the true promontory of the coast is called Has Gabr Hindi", 
or Ras el Jibal. From this the island is separated by a deep but 
narrow channel. The Cape is About 200 feet in height, and rises 
abruptly from the sea. It is composed principally of basalt, which 
gives it a black and gloomy a a peat. 

Or both sides of this promontory the coast line is indented in a 
most singular manner into deep coves and inlets, extending as far as 
Ras Shaik Maebd on the western side, and to Ras Hu (far lo the 
southward* The two most remarkable of these inlets are named in 
the new charts after Mr* El ph instone* and Sir J. Malcolm : the form¬ 
er inlet lies on the western side, and tups in a most tortuous course 
for nearly eight miles. At the bottom it in separated from Malcolin’s 
Inlet, which lies on the opposite side of the promontory, by a moun¬ 
tain ridge which is 506 feet high, and difficult to ascend, but only 
160 yards broad at the summit. 

The depth of water in the coves varies from 30 to 40 fathoms in 
the centre, shelving towards 4he rocks on pither side over n^ed of 
branching coral and fine sand. The water is exceedingly clear, and 
the various kinds of rock fish may be seen sporting amongst the co¬ 
rd in 8 and 10 fathoms depth close t^the shore. At the entrance, 
and inside the coves, there are several curious rocky islets; some of 
them with deep water close to their base. 

The hills, in general, rise perpendicularly from the sea, and BTer- 
age in height from 200 to 860 feet; they are extremely rugged and 
barren, and in some places deep caverns have been formed at the 
base by the action of the waves. They arc principally composed of 
basalt and granite, in a state of discomposition, which/enders it dan¬ 
gerous to ascend in many places, as, by the a light eat pressure, large 
masses of rock are detached. Quartz is met with very commonly, 
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and likewise siate-Btcmc. Some at timed scrubs and grasif grqw on 
the aide of the hills, and likewM ihe senna plant; 

Khaaab hay (the fo|t in latitude 36° 53' N., longitude 00®530' E.) 
it the only one of the inlets in tins viinyly tfhfch differs sufficiently 
from the others to merits separate notice. Nature appears less for¬ 
bidding in this Hfjol,*ft>r at the bottom of the bay there is a plain or 
considerable,extent, which is covered with a rich soil, and yields a 
tolerable erdp of wheal^ barley and onioov besides dates ; and the 
verdure, which is every where surrounded by naked rocks, produces 
a pleasing effect/ 

The fort is large, an 4 strongly built of the usual form, with turrets 
at the corner; but it is considerably out of repair, and will soon full 
into ruin. Good water is plentiful, and easily procured; and we Ob'- 
tamed some cattle and other supplies from the natives. 

Fish are procured in great abundance in all the coves : mullet, sir 
fish* and the different kinds of rockrfsh, ate the most common ; oys¬ 
ters are found attached to the cliffs, and are very good. The natives 
procure a beautiful large conch shell from a great depth, and eat the 
fish when cooked. 

The isolated condition of the inhabitants of these hills and coves, 
has rendered them remarkable for their primitive slate of ignorance 
add poverty, which is, howeysr, compensated in a great measure by 
their love of home and general contentment. They are principally 
found residing in the little sandy hays situated at the extreme cod of 
the inlets, Jiving in small stone huts, and surrounded by a few palm 
trees; they subsist on fish, barley cakes, goat's milk, and dales. 
They are badly clothed, but their dress is not otherwise remarkable. 
They profess the Mahorqcdaci religion, and practise its laws as far 
as they understand them. They speak Arabic, a corrupt jargon cer¬ 
tainly, and difficult to be understood even by Arabs; but I do not 
believe that they have a distinct language, for when Mr. W nil sled 
put the question to the Imam of Muscat, he decidedly said they had 
not; that he had seen a few of them at Muscat, but he believed it 
was very seldom that they ever left their native bills, and they were 
a singular, but a poor and inoffensive race. 

It is impossible to say what their number may be, as tboy shift 
about at different seasons, and sometimes quit their valleys and live 
on the summit pf the hills. At a place called Limah, wo found them 
residing in natural excavations on the side of a steep hill, the front 
pari only being partially built up with loose stones. It bad a most 
singular appearance. The caverns were ui ranges one above the 
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other; tht children were usually seen lied with cords, to prerent 
them tumbling down the precipice, i 

They are too ignorant to be ever, inquisitive ; and when wme of 
them wetc induced laatfgme’^^aard, idiotic surprise for a moment, 
and indifference immediately afterwards, termed the principal char* 
ncterislic of these poor people. Watches, pictures, a*id Iooking-gfas-« 
ses where shown to them, which they hift evidently upver seen be¬ 
fore ; but the chain cable and the pigfl were the only objdfcU that fix* 
ed their attention* Their interest in the cable arose from the fol* 
lowing circumstance. We anchored in the first deep cove, about 10 
o’clock at night, in 40 fathoms, and the chnig in running out of the 
hause certainly made a noise, which reverberated amongst the hills 
to such a degree that the inhabitants fled in terror with their wives 
nod families, and could not b« induced to return again, until the 
causE^of their alarm was explained to them* 

The natives are very mdo3ent«nd slovenly, and never work more 
than is necessary for their maintenance ; fishing and making nets are 
their only occupations* The women do the house work, and milk 
the goats, which ramble about the hills. We conceived at first that 
their gunLft were wild, indeed they were bo to us, and afforded some 
good sport: however, it was explained by the natives that they were 
individual property, and we paid liberally for our mistake. We found 
the people exceedingly civil and good natured, and they seldom al¬ 
lowed us to leave ji village without inviting us to feed on dates and 
milk. 

The men posses? the faculty of pitching the voice to a remarka¬ 
ble shrill note, winch can be beard over the hills and valleys to a 
distance which would be considered incredible, « ^ 



iV^ttemarh on the of some of the obtest races now set¬ 

tled in Bombay; with reasons for supposing th$t the present island 
of Bombay consisted^ in the 14M century r of' faDO or more distinct is 
lands. By R, X, Murphy, Esq. 

The present numerous population of Bombay is composed of a 
great variety of cades and races, distinguished from each other by 
^very marked characteristics; and affording,*could the successive pe¬ 
riods of their settlement be traced with certainty, a aeries of living 
records, indicative of events in its political or commercial history, 
that hare gradually tended to raise it from a barren spot to its pres¬ 
ent wealth and importance. Thus, for instance, the great influx of 
Par see inhabitants may be set down as cotemporary with the de¬ 
cline of Surat, and the transfer of its trade to the port of Bombay; 
the Brahmin population commenced with our relations with the 
Peishwa, received a great accession at his overthrow, mid has been 
ever since on the increase; the Persian, Arab and Khsndaharec set¬ 
tlers mark the epoch of the trade in horses ;%nd perhaps the settle¬ 
ment of the Camatccs might be traced to the expedition to Egypt or 
some simitar event,* which brought into Bombay a numerous body 
of officers and their retainers^ from the Madras presidency. Were 
this principle to^be thoroughly followed up with every section of the 
population, making use at once of their records, their traditions, and 
their usages, searching into the signification and origin of the names 
of localities, and tearing all the information thus obtained by a com¬ 
parison with the Portuguese, Mahomedan and English authors, that 
have treated on contemporary aubjetts, the result might be a history 
of Ihifi'island and of its dependencies, particularly Saf&ctte, of very 
considerable interest, and perhaps of not inferior accuracy. Upon 
the above principle I have endeavoured to truce a general outline of 
the history of the oldest rac*s now in Bombay, using language^ in 
the first instance, as the medium for ascertaining those races. A- 
incog the various dialects of Mahratta spoken in Bombay, there is 
one peculiar one, which, as it is that spoken by the Native Christ^ 
ians of Salseite, Mahim, Matoonga and Miucagon, must have been 
the dialect of this large body before their conversion from Hinduism 
by the Portuguese; for the Portuguese could not have introduced so 
peculiar a dialect, having nothing European io its character, into 

" Ido not pretend to fix the particular event, but merely to indicate the 
probability of a connection between each settlement and some historical fact- 
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the language of their converts; and‘since their conversion the latter 
have Jived as a distinct body, and dome into contact with no other 
influent^-likely to effect it- ^The'fair presumption, therefore, is, 
that tlie dialect npok!n«by Ibe Native Christians of Bombay and 
Salaette, was the dialect spoken by a larg® portion of the population 
of these islands before the arrival of the Portugilcsey and we are thus 
prepared to look for the oldest Hindu Inhabitants among those castes 
whose language is si ill ftioat strongly liuclu^d with tliis peculiar* 
dialect. Accordingly on applying the principle, w<*find this dialect 
entering very largely into tha language spoken by five distinct sec¬ 
tions of the population, mt\ every step we tato, in tracing the tradi¬ 
tional or recorded history of these five sections, confirms us in the 
conclusions drawn from their speech, and marks them a# the oldest 
unconverted settlers in Bombay, These arc 

1 The Colccs or fishermen- » 

Z The Bhorcgules, lihnndarccs or Tody-drawcra. 

!i The Pulsheas, Joshcen or Hindu doctors, 

4 Thft I'nthnny or Path.iry Pttrvoes. 

5 ThePanclikulsens, Wmlavuls or* Carpenters, which caste also 
Lake care of all the cocoatiut gardens on the island. 

I’lie evidence of language above adduced will ft* these races on 
the island previous to its occupation by the Portuguese ; but that they 
were so previous to any Mahoincdan settlement, even so early as the 
commencement of the I4ili century appears extremely probable 
from the following two circumstances. 

1st- The first Mahomcdaii invasion of the Deccan look place in 
12JK5, when Allah-ud-deen defeated the II ill do o prince Kamtfto Ja- 
dow neat Dcogiri, or Dcogurh, the modern Dowlutabad; and the 
first extension of the Mahon led an power to the sea ports of the Con- 
can in IdlS; when the Emperor MoodVharik I. having overcome and 
beheaded HirpnL Deo near the same city, rf ordered his garrisons in 
be extended as far as the se:u J ’ Now both these circumstances, the 
defeat of Itamdeo Haja by Allaili*iid'deen r nmi the extension of Ma^ 
homed an power to Mnliim, Snlsetle, and other places on the shores 
of the Concan, are specifically mentioned in tins MSS, histories of 
the Palhany Purvoes, winch J have examined • -uid the latter event 
* is therein staled to have occurred when at least four* of these five 
races were settled on Bombay and Sulsette, 

2d* A Sanscrit legend in iny possession entitled WfiUit^hwnr 
ftlahaiiutt, or ° the greatness of Walkc&Uwur, T which contains some 
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account or the temples on Malnbar Point and the old Motfmbadevee 
temple,* describes the Hindoo inhabitants of Bombay us suffering in 
their religion, from the tyranny of thp same Mbombarik shortly 
before the erection of that tempie, a circumctaftce which shows that 
something like a superior grade of HimLoo society existed at that pe¬ 
riod on the isfatidj for mere Coleea could scarcely hare required 
such ■ temple, or have be cm very sensible to religious persecu¬ 
tion. 

Having thus fixed these races on Bombay at a very early period, 
I shall proceed to notice some circumstances which distinguish them 
from the Other castes now composing the Hindoo population and 
which are necessary to render the MSS. histories intelligible; but I 
should first .observe that a very large proportion of the two first 
races, thp Colees and Bhundarees, nre now merged in the Native 
Christian population of SaJsette and Bombay, many of whom still re¬ 
tain the Hindoo costume, some their original surnames and occupa¬ 
tions, and al] their original dialect. The first remarkable charac¬ 
teristic which forms the bond of connexion between the five races is 
this very dialect, already noticed. They all apeak Mabratm, but a 
Mahrat t a which is more or less distinguished in all by peculiarities 
which exist in their full barbarity and harshnes among the Colees a- 
lone, of whom, yrhether Native or Christian, it is the natural lan¬ 
guage* Hence it k commonly termed the 11 Colee bbasba, 1 * or Colee 
language; and from this circumstance it may he fairly inferred, that 
this race was the first, and, for a considerable the time, moat nume¬ 
rous, on the island ; and that the other four races were subsequent 
settlers, who, by long residence amohgst them* gradually acquired n 
dialect approaching to theirs,though not quite so harsh or bo corrupt, 
this becomes more strong from the fact that the same dialect, 
though prevalent among the Voices in other parts of the Concnn, 
does not exist among any darij, however, low or illiterate, in the in¬ 
terior. Among the other four cLsse^ this characteristic is less mark¬ 
ed ; and among the Pulsbeas, Purvoes, and even the PanclikuUcas, 
it is beginning to grow perceptibly more faint* The influx of Brah¬ 
mins from the Deccan and Con can, the publications and Mahratta 
schools of the N, E, Society, which have established a correct 
standard of language, and the pride of caste, which, of latter years, 
has led all the educated classes to ibropv aside their barbarous idiom 

* The Old temple o( Moombiidevec, from which the name Bombay was pro* 
bably derived, was an the cajdaTindc, and removed about 80 yearn aga to ilt 
pretent site 
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and ipe the purest Brafiminicsl didect, hare produced, even in my 
own recollection, a* very great charge in this respect. Yet the char¬ 
acteristic stilt elilts"among tl^ older branches of these races* it is 
very perceptible in aft their wntinggpof an old date, trad 1 am aaeui* 
ed that thirty years ego it "deeply in fitted every family among 
them. * • 

Of the Bhundareea the most remarkable usage ta their fondness 
for a peculiar species ofloug trumpet culled pAou^Kfee'vvhi&h, eve^ 
since the dominion of the Portuguese, they have had the privilege of 
carrying and blowing on certain state occasions, iTryer, in a letter 
written from Bombay between 1673 and 1694, describes the Bhuri- 
darees as forming a sort of honorary guard or heralds to the Gover¬ 
nor ; and even to this day they carry the Union flag, and blow their 
immense trumpet before the High Sheriff on the opening of the Quar¬ 
ter Sessions. This singular privilege receives considerable illustra¬ 
tion from a fact stated in the MJfS. histories, that* ahortly before tire 
Portuguese occupation of Bombay, a race of Bhonguleo or trumpeter 
chiefs seized upon end maintained the government of Mahim, to 
which Bombay and Satseue were th^p subject. This* then, would 
appear to have been a dynasty of Bhundaree princes* whose humble 
representatives are still to be seen blowing their trumpets* and carrying 
their standards in the pageants of another royalty. ^ 

The PuLseae or Josheea call themselves Brahmins* but no other 
Brahmins will eat with them* or admit their title to the name. Yet* 
that for a long period they were in Bombay acknowledged as such* is 
placed beyond a doubt; for Kagomtih Joshee is in possession of an 
order from the Recorder's Couf t, dated 70 or 80 years ago, and bear¬ 
ing the Court’s seal, from which it appear* that they were v^en the 
only officiating Brahmins recognized by the British authorities in 
Bombay; and to this day several Purvoe families employ individuals 
of this caste as priests in all their religious ceremonies. 

The Paibauy Purvoes claim descent from some Solar Lunar Xetry 
kings who fled from Fyelun, or from Cozerai, and* seizing upon a por¬ 
tion of the Concun, established a principality* the capital of which was 
Mahim on this island. They disown the Fanchkufscas, or carpenters* 
as equals j but generally admit that the latter were formerly connected 
wilh this principality in some inferior capacity. 

The Panchkulseaa likewise claim a Xetry origin* and era equality 
with the Purvoee. ^ 

The Brahmins treat the pretensions to caste of all these three classes 
with contempt* maintaining that they arc ah sprung from one Shoodra 



origin* They allow them, however, generally to have ItetiW in 
Mtbimiome centuries ago, and, fnder Bimb Raja, governed Salsette 
and a portion of ibe Ccncan. Tile M^S. to which 1 am abotij, to refer 
profess to be histories of this dominion, juad firom them it appears that 
there were two capitals^ ocie Mahim, and the other Prutappooree, in 
the district of IVIerole in Salsette. There appears, indeed, to have 
existed a kingdom still more? anciently established in the latter island 
under the JVaik?, whom these new settlers di a possessed ^ and of this 
dynasty must have been that Raja mentioned by Grant Buff (on the 
authority of a grant engraved on a copper plate found near Tannah) 
as having reigned in or jiear Salsette in A. D. 11)18, claiming descent 
from the kings of Tagar* Of the inscriptions from stones found in 
Seleette, forwarded to me by Mr, YVathen, one is the fragment of a 
gran^ in the village of Ootuu in Salsette, from a prince named Kes- 
hee Deo Raja in the year of our era 1047 ; and the others are simi¬ 
lar grants in Ootun and Veoor fr<in\ Huripn] Deo in A* D. 1099, mid 
A* D* HOCL These two lost dates, however, there is reason to be¬ 
lieve, are incorrectly copied. Tor there is n difference of ten years be¬ 
tween the names of (he years as they stand in the cycle [Sumvutsur] 
and the figures; one of them, that dated A* D, 1099, asserts that 
there was an eclipse of the mo6n on the day on which it was written. 
All three name the Rajas as the descendants of a long line of ances- 
tors. 

I shall now proceed to give a short abstract of these MSS. which 
profess to give an account of the kingdom founded by Bimh Raja at 
M&hiro, in which, although the Pnibany Purvoes chiefly figure, the 
other four races ore necessarily introduced, though in variety of 
ways ij|/he different MS£L ‘ 

The first MSS. and that which 1 have most thoroughly examined, 
is a Bukur, or prose history, written by Junardun Gunesh of Mahim 
apparently very shortly after ite capture of Basseiu by the Mahrattas 
in 1739. It is addressed to Anu£ta Crishna at Moongy Pyetun,* 
and opens as follows: 

** In obedience to the commands you wrote me, to send you a his¬ 
tory of the first settlement in the Cancan of the Solar and Lunar Ra- 
jsf, the Pathany Furvoes, and what persons became successively ru¬ 
lers aver their territory, I now write the following details.” 

The narrative commences with the defeat of Ramdeo Raja by Ah 
UhMithdeen at Pyelun, or Deogiri, about A* D, 1394—his repossess- 
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* One copy nyt at Unde, but thii would i»ccin an error 
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ai6n *f hi! kingdom, and the obstinacy of his sou Keahow Row in 
bolding out after hill father's defeat! In all these circumstances, 
notw it branding aom% confuei^ in\hc mode df narrating them, the 
main facts agree wilh*D&w and Graift Duff, and the date given is 
within two years of that aaaiglled by the ffrnfer: but while these au¬ 
thorities, as well as the common tradition of ifie country, assign to 
Rumdeo Raja a Shoodra descent, and the Shoodra Hurngme of Ja~ 
daw, by which his supposed descendants, &g influential family of 
Deshmookha, are still known, the MSS. on the contrary, gives him 
a pedigree from the Solar Xetry kings, and carefully suppresses the 
surname of Jadow, substituting that ofRsn^* Should therefore the 
Path any Purvoes be eventually established as the teg iti mate descen¬ 
dants of this prince, which they claim to he, Lhough their title to a 
military and ruling lineage will be thereby made out, the same cir¬ 
cumstance will overthrow all their pretensions to a pure or even mix* 
cd Xetry origin, and replace the/li as the offspring of a peculiar sec* 
tion of Shoodra chiefs, in whom three centuries of supremacy fol¬ 
lowed by two of civil and sedentary employment, have obliterated 
their original gross and robust physical characteristics, and produced 
u superior menial and more delicate bodily developement. 

The second son of this Ramdeo Raja is stated in the MSS, to 
have been Hi mb Raja, who, during the power of hisjiiibcr, had been 
vested with (he principality of Oodeypore in Guzcrat. He appears 
subsequently to have been fixed at Ahinnl-wada, some other locality 
in Surat with which I am unacquainted, whence, after the defeat of 
Ida father, and the general advance of Mahomedan domination to the 
sou ill and west, he was forced to emigrate in A . B. 1295, with 
twelve other Solar princes, 64 Lunar Xetry families.of distinction, 
and a large body of military followers. With-these he advanced 
to the south, and, dispossessing the Naik princes, seized successive¬ 
ly upon Chiknee, Tnrapoor, Assereef Keluve-Mahim, Thu!, Sal- 
seltc nod Mabim, which he consolidated into a principality, divided 
into 15 mahals or districts, containing 444 villages, portioned out 
under the administration of his principal followers. The names of 
twelve Solar princes and their families, and those of the 15 mahala 
or district*, are stated at length in the MSS. Mahim is therein des¬ 
cribed as a barren island, inhabited by Colees alone, but so pleas¬ 
antly situated, that Birnb Raja had it planted and colonized by his 
followers : the principal families in hie train built residences, and 
laid out gardens in it, in imitation of their chief; and thus wore 
formed the rudiment* of a settlement which shortly became the 
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capita) of a flourishing little etat§. The names given to Mnhirfr in the 
HS8. are 14 the island of RColiinfc/ 1 or *' MahiKaputae/* “ Frubba- 
- suttee/’ and ** Biralftutkan,” or 11 ijfcs place of Biroh. 11 ‘from the 
aarioua chiefs who settled therfe, or received* subordinate adminis¬ 
trations in Kelure-Maftitf, Choul, ftdtaein &c. the present Fathony 
Purrees are i)l£ged*to be^descended, and hence to have borne to this 
day the Mifjmmea " of Keluve-kur,** u Mthimkcr,” “ Waa9eikur t ,, 
-“Cboul-kor/’fcc. f 

On the death ,of Bitch Bojn, bis son Pniltp Shab succeeded him 
and built the other capital, Prutsppoorcc, in Morale in Salsette; dur¬ 
ing the latter part of%rs reign he became involved in a war with 
Nagnr Shah, a chief of Choul, whom this MSB. alleges to have been 
ilia brother-in-law ■ and who, after repeatedly defeating him and his 
allies, at length deprived him of his kingdom, and reigned in Mahim 
and SaJsetie in his stead.* The chiefs who had aided Nagar Shnh 
to this elevation, were not rewarded by him according to their ex¬ 
pectations, and in the feuds which followed some of them invited the 
Mahoroedans to their aid—the result was a Mahomedan force sent 
to Saleette and Mahim, which, captured and slew Nag nr Shall, and 
established the sovereignty of their master in these places, but, as it 
seems, without making any large settlement at the time on this is¬ 
land. We nexghave a dynasty of Bhougule, or Trumpeter, chiefs, 
whom there is every reason Tor believing to be Bhtindarees, since 
they retain the Bh on gules-trumpet and the name of Bhop gules to this 
day, and still have some privileges in public pageants, which seem 
the faint shadows of former power. The Mahomed ana are des¬ 
cribed as overthrowing the Bh on gules and again becoming ascen* 
diPt;*Abd 1 am led to 'suppose, that* on tho arrival of the Portu¬ 
guese, the Bhongulea, or Bhundarees, sided with the latter for the 
expulsion of the Mahomedans, and thus, perhaps, retained those 
privileges to which there hts been no interruption since the do¬ 
minion of the Portuguese. The Mahomed a ns, after the defeat of 
the Bhoagutas, are represented as gradually mastering the whole 
Cancan; and Bahadoor Khan was governor of Bounin district, when 
the Portuguese, luring him with a hope of gain, established their fac¬ 
tory there, which they very soon changed into a fortress and power¬ 
ful military hold. The treachery, cruelty, and conquesla of the 
Pomgwse are described, and their occupation of Bombay, Saleette 
and Mahim, is mentioned as closing the existence of the state found¬ 
ed by Bimb Raja. The transfer of Bombay to England in dowry is 
cursorily mentioned, and the remainder of the MSB. )a filled with 
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the rise of the Mahratin power, the straggles between the Mahrattss 
anil Portuguese, and the famous sie|e of Baadeii?, whose full rn 1730 
An D, after a resistaiiVc of thre^ years, closes the record. 

In the above dacunfcnt the-Coleea^flre acknowledged as the first 
inhabitants oF Bombay or Mafcim; but nefih^r Pulsess nor Ponch- 
knlseas are introduced throughout under ijaose naiaA, There are a 
few Brahmins mentioned, who probably were Pulseas—md the plant¬ 
ing of the gardens aeems’to indicate the Pandiknlseas or\VadamIs* 
The existence of gardens of cocoanut most have goon introduced 
Bhund&rees ; and these must have,been very^iuiuerous on the island 
though it appears they were aided by the Bhtfndarees of Chou), to 
have assumed the command of the island, and sustained a prolonged 
contest with the Mahomet]an detachments. 

The second MSS. is also a prose Btifatr, coinciding in almost 
every particular with the brat, but containing, in addition, a list or 
villages under the Bimb dynaatjP, with their products in kind and 
specie, and the application of the revenue* A comparison of these 
with the present, would be interesting, if the identity o floe alkies can 
be ascertained, * 

The third MSS. is the Bimbakh^an, or History of Bimb, in a 
sort of jingling rhyme called Ooyew, or ,f strings of verse, 11 which Ur 
the only, or at least the most common, sort of poetry applied by the 
Mahrattas to narrative. This book was forwarded to me by Mr. 
Walhen ; and while it confirms both the former accounts in moat 
particulars, and opens and dose at the same periods, it contains a 
Few particulars, which are either additional or in contradiction to 
them. The first settlement is asserted to have bean made at Wat* 
keshwur, whence Bimb Raja Removed to Maiiim, where he ftaed hfa 
capital* A race of Bram hi ns is introduced, to whom he gave the 
village of Pukhea-vufee or the u Pulse as Yange/' in which we at once 
recognize the Pukeas. The PanchkOlseas are also introduced na 
Lunar Xetrys, who were degraded and forced 10 become carpenter* 
for having admitted to their caste and eaten with a Coke, who had 
assisted in seizing their enemy in the water. 

The forth is a prose compilation, for it seems to be & collection of 
papers by very different hands; some of them evidently Brahminicit 
—also sent by Mr, Wathen, One of these papers maintains that, 
so far from having any claim to be the legitimate descendants of 
Bimb Raja, whose existence and power at Mahim it acknowledges, 
they are the offspring of an illicit connexion between one of the Brtb* 
min ministers at his court with a female of the family of Bimb, 



daughter to the Ran a of Maoolee ; and that hence they Were called 
** Purbheej, M or 41 the seed of a Granger.* 1 If lbte inscriptions, how- 
ever, scot by Mr* W a then, he genuine and correctly deciphered, 
they overthrow ihir assertion, as one of thtm, dated two centuries 
before the arrival of Ritttb, is staled to be written by fl Velgce 
Furvo," or u Pffrbho©/* a proof that the name of the caste existed 
long before this frail daughter of the Manolee Ran a was born. Of 
i the previous settlement at Walkcshwur, the gift of Pulsea-vulee to 
the PuIseaSj end the degradation of the Panchkutseaa, nearly the 
same account is given i« another part of this compilation as in the 
poetical history. The %ar between Nagra Shah and PruUp Shah and 
its results are also similar ; but with this difference, that this Chief 
of Champavutee (Choul) is asserted to have been a VuisAy or Ban¬ 
yan , (very probably meant for the c*sle of Shttyas or military Ran- 
yens,) and tint a brother-in-law ofPrutap Shah; the course of Raja 
Bimb's emigration is also differently laid down, and his relationship 
to Uamdeo Raja omitted * He is stated to have come from Cham- 
paneer to Moongee Pyetua, mid thence to the Concan, to sect bis 
fortune as a military adventurer. In another part of this compilation 
a very different admission is made from that given above regarding 
the origin of these races. BotbPurvoes and Panel)kulscas arc de¬ 
nominated true J^nnar Xetrys, and the latter received the name of 
Wadavtil, or gardener, merely from having given up war, and taken 
to the cultivation of the cocoanut gardens. 

There is a fifth collection of papers at Bassein which I have not 
yet seen, but which, I am informed, go to establish the following 
facts. That Hi mb Raja was a Shoodra chief, who conquered Sal- 
sette a«Ci portion of the Nonhen CuucJm, and established a state, of 
which Mahim was the capital ; that his followers after their settle¬ 
ment divided themselves from circumstances into three classes, which 
have since remained separate' The most instructed acted as priests 
to the rest, and are the progenitors of the Pulseas ; the higher mili¬ 
tary chiefs maintained possession of all the honorable and profitable 
post* to the government, and retained to themselves exclusively the 
title of Pruifhoos, Prutkovs or lords, from whom are descended the 
Pathany Purvoes, and the humbler followers and dependents were 
settled in the gardens ns cultivators and carpenters, the forefathers 
of the presem Panchkulscaa* A done at Mahim inscribed with 
Sanscrit characters, is said lo exist in one of th$ cocoanut gardens, 
and to throw some light upon these points. 

There is evidently a great deal of confusion and discrepancy in 
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these accounts; and there ere, in alt, loaf intervals of time iside- 
quttely Ailed up. Yet upon & fewf leading paints they nearly ill 
mainly agree* « * #< * 

Whether these ihre% vice* were ^originally three, or one <mMj, 
which acted on the little theatre of the MaBiffl State, the same dra¬ 
ma of segregation into priests, warriors, ajid cultivators, which had 
already been performed on the larger stages of Egypt and India, and 
towards which all new societies have perhaps % tendency, is still an- 
certain. Bui that Birnb Raja did form such a settlement at Maftim 
about the date of AlUh-ud-deen’a invasion of the Deccan, and that 
these three classes were more or less connected with that settlement, 
which, though falling under the power of different Chiefs and races, 
always retained Salwette as its principal domain up to ihe decline of 
the Portuguese, seems to be a point in which all, however in other 
respects conflicting, clearly agree. 

The only historical con elusion^ which we can us yet deduce with 
a very tolerable degree of probability, are the following. 

1. That previous to A. D. 1395, Bombay was inhabited by Co¬ 
lees only, who are, as far as yet appears, its firs! inhabitants. 

2. That about A. P. 1295, Bjmb Raja took possession of it, 

and planted it, chiefly with cocos nut, probably introducing Bhurt- 
darees at the same period. ' 

3. That the Path any Purvoes, Pulsheaa and PuRchkukens, are the 
descendants of bis followers, whose language has, by Jong residence 
among a population of CoJees, acquired a strong tincture of their 
dialect. 

4. That his immediate successor was dispossessed. of his authori¬ 
ty by invaders from Ghoul, who, if not his own kindred, were of the 
Shetya or military Banyan caste. 

5. That these were subdued by the I^ahomedans. 

6. That after this period Mahim was ruled by a race of Bhongule 
or Trumpeter chiefs, who were, in all probability, Bhundarees, but 
who sunk the Utter name, and assumed the more warlike term of 
Bhongule (still applied to them) on attaining dominion. 

7. That the Bhongule or BhumUree rulers were again subdued 
by the Mahometans, but that at the arrival of the Portuguese they 
were either once more in power, or assisted the invades against the 
Mahomedana; and thus retained th« privileges, which they have 
ever since claimed and exercised, of blowing their large trumpet, and 
carrying their standards in all royal pageants and processions, as 
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described by Mr, Fryer m 1672, + and still witnessed at thfe owning 
of the Quarter Sessions. \ t 

■* p 

Thus we shall have the followin graces as successively + &ran in ant 
in Bombay between 1290 and the present eFa. 

4 >1 ( 

1, The Coleys* * 

2* The ancestors of the r Palhany Purvora, PalabeumJ FauohkuT- 
seas, 

3p The invaders from Choul of disputed caste, but probably only 
a different branch of the last, 

4. The Mahomeda^a. 

6. The Bhonguleu ot Bhundarees. 

6 , The Mahomed arcs. 

7, (Probably)^he Bhundarees or Bhongules again, 

8, The Portuguese, 

9, The English, 

But this is merely an outline, which it will require more materi¬ 
al^ and a more leisurely ex a mi nation of them lo fill up correctly. 

The want of a good map ofSalsette has hitherto prerented me from 
attempting to verily the names of pi aces contained in the above MSS, 
One conclusion* however, 1 was led to by reading the two first, for 
which l was at-the time quite unprepared, namely, that the present 
island of Bombay formed in the year 1295 A*D, at least two distinct 
islands — for MoAim is mentioned ns a distinct island of itself, and 
Bombay as ifit were altogether another place. This inference, al¬ 
ready strong: on my mind from these MSS. has been strengthened 
by finding a similar supposition advanced in a note lo Colonel 
Briggs'* Mahomedan Porfer in India,'ofwhich f was quite unaware 
tilt pointed out to me by Mr. Bell, of the N, E. Society. I have 
mace examined the native names of localities in Bombay, and endeav¬ 
oured to trace their origin,' aiid the result is ill in favor of the 
above conclusion. The neighbourhood of the gaol is termed Oomer- 
khadee* This word khadtt is always applied to salt water creeks 
nearly dry at low, and covered at high water : thus the Colaba ferry 
and the various estuaries on the island at Mahim, Mazagon, 
are alt called: khadee ; and on enquiry I find that it is the common 
tradition in Bombay, that up to (he time of the watt built to keep 
out the wa, upwards of SO years ago, mentioned in Dr, Lind’s Essay, 
u quoted in “ Ive’s Voyage to India," the sea at high tide flowed 
from the weat up to this point, laying under water the present Bhen- 
dj Bazar. I find also near the present temple of MoombadCTeCj a 



pi ace fc cal ted Pay-dhoonM, or the place for u washing of feet ; ,J aol 
of this locality the, old inhabitant^ tdl me, that the men and, cattle 
coming Jnto Bombay from Salaetfe and Mah|m used to waeh their 
feet ia a" shallow stratq of safr w&tqy, formed here by the tide fropi 
the weal. What is still a rao^je carious, agd t an equally authenticat¬ 
ed, fact, is, that the Hindoos formerly visited Hah^Juxmee in boats, 
embarking at Pay-dhoonee, and sailing orlr the present Cam a U poor. 
If ihe water at ho receuUa period flowed so far to the aotthward, its 
northern incursion must hare been in proportion, and this would* 
bring it over all the salt batty ground as far as Coftmel Dickinson's 
house. There would thus be left a very uairgw strip of land uncov¬ 
ered between CoL Dickinson's and the estuary at Mr, Owen's, 
and this is probably the point where four or five centuries earlier the 
the tides met and divided the island ; for the high range of land be¬ 
tween Oomer-khrdee and the harbour render a junction there very 
improbable. t 

There is, however, another mode of intersecting the island, name¬ 
ly, supposing the water of the sea'to hare flowed longitudinally } from 
the flats, across the bund which at present connects Mahiro wifh 
JSiun, thus cutting ofTMahim from Sfou and Maiuoonga : this, how¬ 
ever, will not invalidate the statement of the tide flowing &a far ae 
Oomer-khadee and Pay-dhoonee, which is well established ; and k 
is not impossible that both suppositions are correct, \nd that the pro- 
sent inland consisted originally of four, wltich have gradually been 
united into one. 

The accompanying map will illustrate my meaning on the first hy¬ 
pothesis* 


[The map alluded to vu handed into the Society, but it* publication wo* 
delayed in the hope of a better being pAcored : the matter appears after¬ 
ward! to have fallen aaido* A map hu been constructed from actual survey 
and document* of old date in the office of Lbe Collector of Land Revenue, 
illustrating and verifying much of Mr* Murphy 1 * theory ; it will be found at 
the conclusion. The portions indicate the individual; Inlands oat of which the 
first 1 aland of Bombay (whuac contour if indicated by a dotted line) must hive 
originally been formed, G. B Secy, J 
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V.— Memoir on the Gulf of Atcahak and the head erf tke Hut Sea. 

h s Lieut T* G* Carles, I, N\ Assistant Surveyor, 

The following account of.the Gulf^of At^aWh, a branch* of the 
Red Sea hitherto almost unknown, indrawn up from a few notes 
taken during survey of that place by Commander Moresby, of 
the Indian Navy, in I8&J; and, as the extensive bay outside the en¬ 
trance ii in a great measure connected with.il, 5 short description of 
its shores, islands, and inhabitants, is also given. Although the most 
favorable season'of the year was chasten for ascending the Gulf, the 
winds, especially in thg lower part, blew with such violence, as fre¬ 
quently to place the vessel in situations of great danger; and it was 
not until after act era! attempts had failed, that we succeeded in reach¬ 
ing its upper extremity, where a secure anchorage being fortunately 
discovered, our operations commenced under rather more favorable 
circumstances than had at first hern anticipated. The difficulties 
encountered at the outset from bad weather and other causes, natu¬ 
rally made us anxious to complete the survey before the stormy 
mouths arrived ; and as it was necessary to proceed as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible in order to effect this, little time could be spared from more im¬ 
portant duties for obtaining information concerning the country and 
its inhabitants. Wo were also frequently prevented from extending 
our researches When opportunities did occur, by the hostile disposi¬ 
tion evinced on several occasions by the natives, who are noted 
throughout the upper part of the Red Sea for treachery and feroci¬ 
ty. We had frequently been-cautioned, by individuals well acquaint* 
ed with their character, against placing ourselves in their power, or 
trusting |1 1 em in any way whatever ; and it was not long before we 
hid reason to regret that we had not followed (heir advice* During 
out intercourse with the tribe occupying the country about Mugnah 
and Eynounah, one of the chiefs managed to extort a sum of money 
from some of the officers, who, confiding in his profession of friend¬ 
ship, incautiously placed themselves in his power; an account of the 
circumstance was immediately sent to the other tribes, and wherever 
the ship afterwards approached the shore, the natives were evidently 
prepared, to take advantage of any opportunity that might occur, for 
attempting a similar act of treachery. Amongst those we met on the 
eastern side of the Gulf this was particularly apparent, and we 
could not land in consequence, nor gain any information respecting 
the mountainous district they inhabit. Fortunately, the failure of 
our attempts to examine it is scarcely to be regretted, since it has 
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bec^e*pk?red by a scientific and culcrprising traveller, Mr. Ruppejl, 
who, I believe, has.given the result of his rese aretes in this interest¬ 
ing region to the wojld. Under the protection of ontf of the princi¬ 
pal Shaiks he cr os sedative mouthama^between Akabahand Eyuounah 
in safely, and succeeded also ju examining a £o os id era life portion of 
the shores of the Gulf, A coirect idea, however, this extraordi¬ 
nary place, which, from its peculiar formation, is perhaps without a 
parallel on the face of the globe, can only be obtained 'in traversing 
it by water; and as an opportunity has been Afforded me of esamlp-* 
-ijigit in this manner, which it is probable will nflt soon occur to 
others, I am induced to record my observations. 

The peninsula of Sinai, which is of a triangular form, and bound¬ 
ed on two sides by the Gulfs of Akubah and Suez, terminates in a 
low bluff promontory, called Ras Mahomed. About G5 miles to the 
westward, on the opposite coast of Arabia, stands the town and cas¬ 
tle of MojtaU, and the deep nregular bay, full of islands and reefs 
included between these two points, forms the head of the Red Sea, 
The mouth of the Gulf of Akabah is situated in the N. W, angle, 
and four large islands, Tirahn, Senaffer, Shooahooab, and Borraghsn, 
extend from it in nearly a direct line along the shore to Eynouuah, 
a capacious harbour ou the other eld** £? miles above Mdiiah* Be- 
sides these, which are C or B miles from the land, there are three 
groups of islets, one near the entrance of the Gulf,Another close to 
Jfynouoah, end a third in the vicinity of MoiUh : the two first are 
irregularly placed on narrow ridges of coral rock, which, branching ■ 
out in every direction, connect them with each other and the shore; 
but the latter lies some distance from it, and the channel inside is 
broad and deep. In many pgrts of the bay^ extensive clusters of og- 
ral reef? are meet with, in every stage o f formation ; most of them 
have men nearly to the auvface of the water, but a few are still se¬ 
veral fathoms below it. Outside th^large islands, and in some of 
the channels between, the sea is of great depth, there being no bot¬ 
tom at ISO and 200 fathoms, sod ibis is likewise the case in the cen¬ 
tre of the bay, where there are no shoals, and the water continue* 
deep close up to the beach. 

Ras Mahommed is formed by a piece of fiat table-land, about 100 
feet high, which rises from the water in black perpendicular cliffs, 
and is connected with the extremity of the peninsula by a narrow 
ridge of sand ; in its vicinity there is no bottom at 16& fathoms, and 
a near approach to it, even in moderate weather, is rendered danger¬ 
ous by the baffling wind* out of the two Gulfs, and the confused 
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swell caused by the meeting of the current*** In a smell inlet oji the 
eastern side, called Gozulunee, the water is oEaimilur depth, and 
when the nacquodahs of the buggalaa are forced to run into it for 
shelter, they are obliged to malve themjast tp the shore* 

From the Cape to tic mouth of the/julf, the coast is rocky and 
extremely irregular in its outline ■ and about half way between forms 
a deep bay. yi the upper pRrt of which, there are two small harbours, 
Sberm Shaft and Shcrm ul Moyah. The* country below them is 
covered with a confused mass of hills* which near the sea form sev¬ 
eral small ranges that run out beyond the coastline* and descend to 
the water in sleep precipices. Above the Sherms the land for many 
miles, rises gradually, from the summit of the cliffs on the beach, to 
the foot of the lofty chain of mountains running through the centre 
of the peninsula, and presents to the view an extensive sloping plain, 
with numerous sharp peaks of red granite protruding here and there 
through the surface. It is inlcrseoied throughout with deep valleys, 
but they are so narrow that they cannot be seen from a distance, and 
the upper part is composed of a stratum of coarse dark sandstone, 
about three feet thick, covered with a layer of loose stones and gra¬ 
vel ; along the shore it projects considerably beyond the face of the 
cliffs, and as the soft earth beneath crumbles away, falls in Urge 
masses and strews the beach with fragments. 

iTre situated in the angle formed by a projecting part 
of the coast, and are separated from each other by a low, rocky 
tongue of!and. Sherm Shaik owes its appellation to the circum¬ 
stance of an Arab Shaik having died there on his return from Mecca* 
and is a small semicircular cove open to the S« E. In the centre the 
water is of great depth, hpt close along the beach there is a ledge of 
soundings sufficiently broad to admit of vessels anchoring on it when 
the winds are from the northward. A range of low craggy hills 
nearly surrounds the cove, aiyl on the western side the sea washes 
the base of a mountain that rises abruptly to the height of 1500 feet. 
At the upper part, where the hills receding somewhat from the beach 
leave a level spot of sand, a rude building, constructed of fragments 
of coral rock, has been erected over the remains of the Shaik, The 
interior is occupied by a tomb, enclosed in a frame of open wood 
work covered with cloth, and on the will are hung small pieces of 
cloth, ostrich,eggs, handkerchiefs, and numerous trifling articles, 
deposited as offerings by those who have visited it j there are also se¬ 
veral small glass lamps suspended from the roof but they are only 
lighted on particular occasions, such as festival*, or when a votary 
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repairs to the tomb for the purpose of making or fulfilling a row. 
The Bedouins in the neighbourhood know nothing about the Shaik 
except tint he was a’pious ma^ wh'odied whi I ft engaged in perform¬ 
ing iheHadj, nor do ftiew appear to hold him ip anj particular refer¬ 
ence, for they do not take th^ slightest trouble to preserve the build¬ 
ing which ia fast going to decay. * * 

Sherm u) Moyah the eastern, and by far the better harbour of (ho 
two, is a circular basin protected from all winds, and 6f sufficient m 
size to contain several large ships; it ia approached by a channel 
about a mile long that decreases lq breadth towards the entrance of 
of the Sherm, where it becomes so narrow that| in strong winds, ves¬ 
sels of a large size would not be able to beat through it* Along the 
channel the shore on either side rises in a continuous line of high 
broken cliffs, hut in the harbour, which, like Sherm Shaik, is nearly 
encircled by hills, there is a broad belt or low land extending half 
round it, between them and the blacb. On the north side a solitary 
stunted tree, marks the situation of the well that gives a name to the 
harbour; it yields an abundant supply of water, but this is brackish 
and of a very disagreeable taste. The buggafas employed in convey¬ 
ing pilgrims up the Red Sea, always put in here for a supply of wa¬ 
ter, and to escape the stormy and tedious passage up the Golf of 
Suez in the winter monLhs, the pilgrims frequently take advantage 
of (liia, and prosecute their journey to Suez by laud* «4i Iqng as 
the country remains in its present quiet state, European travellers 
might pursue this route without danger or difficulty ; the journey is 
performed in 5 or 6 days, and a slight deviation from the direct road 
would enable them to visit the Greek monastery at Mount Sinai, 
where, they might remain a*fcw days to .examine, the remarkable 
places in Lhe vicinity ; the expense, is trifling, and, including camel- 
hire, guides, &c* seldom amounts to more than 4 or 5 dollars for 
each individual. I should, however, iwention that at the monastery, 
where travellers are entertained in a most hospitable manner, it is 
rather difficult to gain admittance without a letter of introduction 
from some of the Greek Christians residing at Suez or Jiddah, and 
that, although payment is never demanded, a present ia money will 
always be expected according to the size of the party. 

The Bedouins of the interior, are always on the look oui for 
eels anchoring in either of the Slierms* and hasten dojwn with such 
scanty supplies as the district affords ; these are excessively dear and 
bad, consisting of lean sheep and goats, sour milk, a few eggs, and 
a small quantity of rancid butter. Most of those we saw belonged 



to the Beni OecasseJ, a branch of the Mese^ne tribe, and were^oor 
miserable wretches with scarcely sufficient clothing to cover them ; 
but a few who came in from elevated^ntl more fertile regions in the 
centre of the Peninsula, were better clad, and appeared fine looking 
men. 

All the valleys intersecting the southern part of the elevated plain 
above the Shsrms, extend in different directions from them, and are 
L .loo narrow to be visible from the aeaj some of them, especially those 
running up to th^ northward, are very long, strait and deep, and bear 
evident marks of having been formed by the passage of water; consid¬ 
erable streams must ab times flow through them, for the level untidy 
bottom is deeply furrowed in every part, and overrun with t profu¬ 
sion of colocynth plants and wild flowers. The general character of 
the scenery is that of rugged sterility, but in two or three places 
where the ground is covered with herbage, and the tints on the sur¬ 
rounding crags are peculiarly rich nbd varied, the scene is strikingly 
romantic; this is particularly the case in the valley leading from the 
head of Sberm Shsik, which afro exhibits such peculiar features in 
its formation, that I am induced to describe it more minutelv. In 
the lower part it has a alight curve, but above that It extends for 
about a mile in a perfectly straight direction, and is no where more 
than 80 yards broad ; from a bottom of smooth white sand, the cliffs 
rise libs a if all to the height of of 80 or 100 feet, and give it the ap¬ 
pearance, when viewed from above, of an enormous trench. At the 
entrance square masses of dark colored granite, about 4(1 feet apart, 
and 100 in perpendicular height, form a kind of natural gateway, and 
the cliffs on each side, which are flouted by numerous projecting 
fragments of less siste, are*»o disposed a* to resemble buttresses and 
pillars : the whole viewed from a distance at a particular spot, might, 
with the help of a little imagination, be taken for the half ruined 
portico of tome stupendous antique building. Inside, the cliffs are 
in general perfectly flat ultmg^he summit, but in a few places they 
are scored by shallow channels, and the water has caused them to 
assume a rounded form- Near the entrance they exhibit an exten¬ 
sive formation of mixed clay and sand, tinted with almost every shade 
of red, but towards the upper part they are composed of large round 
stones firmly imbedded in hard sand ; granite makes its appearance in 
only one spot, end there a high open cavern is seen in the face of the 
cliff that has apparently been formed hy the separation of a huge mass 
from it. The upper extremity of the valley, instead of descending 
gradually from the elevated plain above* einjes abruptly in perpendi* 



cutaiwliffs curiiug in half circle*, and some of them nearly in circles; 
if these enclosed spaces were roofed over they would make Very coni' 
fortabta i 1iabiLalicHlB,'*fld it woyjd bfe an euy matter to open a com¬ 
munication with eerafah inside, by ceiling dojnrays in the thin nat¬ 
ural wall between them. Irw the low liiieunoandiDg Shena ni 
Moyah the day formation is again seen running* in oblique mins of 
every shade and hue; the colors are uncommonly brillymt, and the 
Arab naeqaodaha, whenever they visit the bar boor, take Arty a large ^ 
quantity of the earth, which after it has been well ground and mixed 
with fish oil, is used as paint in the decoration of their buggaki. 
The whole of the district about the Sherms hga a very peculiar and 
interesting appearance, and offers an extensive field for the labors of 
the geologist, who, in every part of it, would find ample employment 
in the prosecution of his researches* 

At the head of the bay, where the hills recede to some distance 
from the sea, the shore is low Aid flat, and deeply indented by two 
extensive shallow lagoons, separated by a ridge of sand. The largest 
kb not less than 20 miles in circuit)Terence, and in both the extreme 
points are connected by an irregular reef, on which there is a group 
of rocky islets. Some of them are of coral formation, and all are so 
broken and rugged, aa to impress you with an idea, that they are 
the fragments of a mountain (shattered and thrown up from the sea 
by some powerful volcanic action. Besides these ^ra[L a i Jjtere is 
a wide deep inlet near the entrance of the titilf, where similar, but 
smaller, fragments are seen on the reef along the shore. 

About half way up the Gulf of Akabah, and cm the eastern side, 
a lofty mouuUin called J r bid Tybut leaum, rises in a clueler of sharp 
peaks to the height of 6000 feet. A chain of nearly equal elevation 
commences a short distance to the eastward of ii, and airetching 
with a slight curve round the head of the bay, terminates near Moi- 
lab, where it forms two magnificent fountains, known by the name 
of the Moilah hills, This chain is formed by a succession of high 
mountains, connected together at the base, and is celebrated amongst 
the Bedouins, for the fertile valleys and springs of water with which 
it abounds ; its average altitude is about 5700 feet, and it is remark¬ 
able throughout for the rugged ness of its outline and sharp pyrami¬ 
dal peaks. The height of the Moil ah hills, ascertained by trigone 
metrical measurement, waa found to be 7000 feet k and they were 
seen several times during the survey at stations 120 miles distant, 
The apace between the northern part of the chain and Jibal Tybut 
Isaum, although occupied by broken hills 900 or 1000 feel high, ap- 
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pears at a distance, from the superior elefirion of the motAtttiai on 
either side, like a broad plain descending gradually to the Low land 
at the head of the see* Lika that tjpove Shermul Moy ah r U is deep 
Ij furrowed in ewj part by long winding tiIT^s, and marks of water 
ire observable in all, altog the sandy bottom. After heavy runs 
the mountain torrents, accumulating m the hollows, burst forth in 
streams of considerable siie sod aa moot of the valleys at the head 
of the bay finite end reach the shore at thedsgoons, it is highly pro¬ 
bable that both these and the bank of soundings, extend mg from 
them as far down as the islands of Terahn and Senaffer, hare been 
gradually formed by jjwir finding an outlet at this spot ; to give an 
idea of their magnitude, I may mention, that in one instance which 
came under my observation at Tor, a sheet of water 40 yards broad, 
and in mamy places 5 feet deep, weft Sowing through the date groves 
and gardens for several days. 

BYom Ooraucksoor, a low landywsiand situated a short distance 
below Ey noun ah inlet, a coral reef runs out to the westward in sev¬ 
eral long irregular prongs, and then turning to the northward joins 
the shore near another small inlet at the head of the bay. There are 
three small islands on it, overrun with mangrove bushes, called the 
Ramabn islands, and a capacious harbour is formed between it and 
the shore about 10 miles Jong, and from 3 to 5 broad* The only 
opening hj^gkitfh it can be entered is close to Oomucksoor island, 
and this is so shallow and full of rocks that none but small vessels 
can pass through. Inside, the depth of water is regular throughout 
12 or 13 fathoms soft clay, and this is almost the only place in the 
upper part of the Red Sea where that kind of bottom is met with. 
Oomucksoor is connected with the shore by a ledge of rocks, and is 
nothing more than a large sandbank covered with bushes, that has 
accumulated upon the most elevated part of a half formed coral bank 
which projects in several prongs, as far down as Durraghan island. 

At Eyuounah the land near the sea, although very stony, is re¬ 
markably fertile, and abounds in mimosa trees and wild flowers ; 
about 2 miles from the beach a long line of cliffs rises from the 
plain, and forms the outer edge of an extensive tract of tableland, 
intersected in some places with deep valleys and ravines. A stream 
of water from the adjacent mountains, Sowing along one of these, 
issues upon the low country through a narrow opening in the cliffs; 
the soil is highly productive, and the valley with a little labor might 
be made a beautiful and romantic spot. The steep bills on either 
aide enclose a space of considerable extent, in many places covered 
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to some depth with t rich alkvtal deposit, hut this, instead of being 
turned to account in the cultivation of grain or esculent vegetables, 
h allowed to romaiiT waste and;unproductive, *Exte naive dale grove* 
growing amongst thickets of tali bulrushes, qccnpy the tide of the 
valley, along which the stre&ifi takes its cdurte, but the mas* of ve¬ 
getation is in most parts so dense* that it Je quite iimpenetrable* and 
the yonng trees have not room to throw out their branches* With 
a little care the value of the plantations iuigh| be increased couaidd- * 
rsbly t but the owners, either from indolence or aversion to agricul¬ 
tural pursuits allow them to remain in their present neglected con¬ 
dition, At the entrance of the valley the stream, confined to two or 
three email channels* flows between banks of rich turf enamelled 
with flowers, but in the open country beyond is quickly absorded by 
the deep sands. On the western aide* the summit of the cl ifts is oc¬ 
cupied by the ruins of a town, called by the Arabs Eynounah, 
and said by them to have been inhabited a few centuries hack by 
Christiana. At present heaps of stones alone remain to mark its 
site and extent, sud from these, which still show the length and di¬ 
rection of the different walls, a tolerably correct idea may bfe formed 
of the size and number of the buildings; with the exception of a high 
square mound that appears to have bem n tower, they ere ah very 
small, and could not have afforded accommodation to more than 
1,500 inhabitants. Our Bedouin guides told us, that'tlVM were 
milar ruins in two places further up the valley, hut being some miles 
distant we were not able to visit them. Across the low country an 
aqueduct formerly conducted the waters of the stream to another 
small town on the shores of the harbour, where they were received 
into s large circular reservoir, still is a good state of preservation* 
Where the ground is low it has been raised, and where high, sunk 
so as to preserve the proper inclination throughout ; and the chan¬ 
nel, about 15 inches wide and 10 deepj is constructed of thick burnt 
tiles, raised at the sides, and joined together at both extremities. 

The situation ot Eynounah agrees in many respects with the des¬ 
cription given by ancient authors of Leak 4 Com4* or the White 
Town, a seaport at the entrance of the EJandic Gulf belonging to 
the Nabataeans; and [ think it probable, that if the learned commen¬ 
tators of modern times had possessed correct charts of the upper pan 
of the Rid Sea, they would not have experienced so pinch difficulty 
in fixing its position* and would have placed it here. The author of 
the Periplus of the Erythreat! sea, says, ff Id navigating to the left 
baud from the Berenice, after having passed Myoa Homos, and at a 
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distance or two or three day*' journey fronTlhat port, in advancing 
tawRjNta the east end the bottom of the Gulf, we find ■ port and fort¬ 
ress mimed LeaU CoW, where 1 h a j-oad foadiifg to Petrt,- *« town 
belonging to the NibaheiQB^ * From this passage, it is trident we 
must look for Leuke Ctarffc, near the dhtranoe of the Elanitic Gulf. 
Jn all the old charts the space between R&s Mihommed and the op¬ 
posite Coast to the eastward, is laid down as its mouth, and the 
comment a tors misled |>y this inaccuracy, dhuld find no town but 
Moduli outside, that at all answered to the position assigned to it by 
the ancients. They also appear to have been puailed by the assertion 
that you arrived at it tf in advancing towards the east and the bottom 
of the Gw1f. M On a reference to the chan it will be seen, that there 
is actually a deep bay or gulf as described, lo the eastward of the Gu U 
of Akabah, and this fact, which was unknown until within the last 
three years, proves in a very satisfactory manner the accuracy of the 
account given by the author of tbe^eriplus, of this part of the Red 
Sea. Ey nourish, as before remarked, is situated at I he bottom of this 
bay, and is the port nearest to Pstra outside the Gulf The only 
route freon Akabah practicable for a caravan, passes close to Ey nou¬ 
rish, but it is rocky and difficult. Strabo, in speaking of the expe¬ 
dition of jEIius Gsliua, says, that SyHeos, the Commander of the JVn- 
batmaus, “ instead of taking him along a coast that could be naviga¬ 
ted igj^otttoftingerj guided him to places choked with reefs level 
with the water, or full of shallows ; and that, after having escaped 
many dangers, and lost some of his vessels in the course of a dan* 
geroos navigation, he arrived at Leuke ComG, a place of considera¬ 
ble commercial importance in the country of the Nabataeana.’ 1 Noth¬ 
ing can be more accurate than the above description of the danger* 
experienced in the approach to Eynounab. It is also worthy of re¬ 
mark, that the two great tribes inhabiting the eastern side of the 
Gulf at the present day, whiah art so closely united in alliance that 
they may almost be said to form one tribe, occupy exactly the same 
extent of country, 40 was formerly possessed by the Nabataeans, Their 
territory terminates a short distance below Eynouaata, and aa it is 
not likely that the boundaries have been altered, this circumstance, 
confirms the supposition that jt is the ancient Leuk£ Come, for Stra¬ 
bo expressly states that the town of that name, at which Elius Gal¬ 
ius disembarked, belonged to the Nahat&ana, his friends and allies, 
and the country below it to number tribe, the Thwnudcni, who were 
enemies. 

Between Eynounab and Moil ah f the coast is moderately elevated, 
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and an undulating graveMy plain of some extent reaches to the foot 
or the hi Us; it ia much cut up b j shallow water courses, and al though 
exceedingly stony, ^productive, being thick!y #dotted with mimosa 
hushes, and patches m Ipog grass or jvild powers. The district owes 
its fertility to the high mountains in the njigjitaurhood, where the 
the clouds arrested in their progress to the southward, descend m 
shower* of rain. * 

* 

The castle of Moilah, at present belonging to the Pasha of Egypt 
and garrisoned by a small detachment of Iris Skibanian troops, is one* 
of the five built by SuUati Selim in Egypt and Arsbll, for the preser¬ 
vation of his conquests in those countries, ati£ like those at Cosire 
and Wedge, is of a quadrangular form, with bastions at the angles, 
and round towers commanding the gales ; several pieces of cannon, 
are mounted on the walls, and by neighbouring tribes who do not 
possess artillery, it is considered a place of great strength* ft ia 
nearly surrounded by groves of date trees, amongst which the houses 
of a straggling village are seen here and there* Some of them are 
built of rough pieces of coral rock taken from the reefs, but most 
are mere huts, constructed of mats and date leaves, A few spots of 
ground in the groves are under cultivation, which produce enough 
grain and esculent vegetables for the - wauls of the inhabitants. The 
had] caravan on its route to Mecca always baits here several days, 
to allow tlie pilgrims to recruit their strength, and them to 

procure a supply of provision from the stores kept for that purpose. 
The nearest anchorage ia at a semicircular reef, about a mile and a 
half from the shore, but the beat and most convenient is at Sherm 
Yahar, a long inlet 6 or 7 miles below the town. Nearly in front of 
Moil ah, but at some distance from the shpre, there is a chain of is¬ 
lets and reefs, which extends a few miles to the northward. Ton bah 
the Largest, is a high rock, but the others are low am! composed of 
coral. In the channels the water is vgry deep, but near the reefs an¬ 
chorage may be obtained throughout upon the bank of soundings 
that surrounds them. 

Of the four large islands in the bay, Tirshn and Sen after are situ¬ 
ated upon the extrem ity of a bank of soundings that joins the land 
the eastern aide of the Gulf j on the south side they rise perpendicu¬ 
larly from the depths of the sea, there being no bottom at 300 fathoms 
dose to the beach* The former is yearly triangular in shape, and 
about 6 miles long by 5 broad, A mountain surrounded by broken 
hills of less elevation, occupies the S. W. angle, but the remaining 
pail i« a low study plain* and nearly divided by a long inlet. The 



broad reef along thn western aide coniataa several sdciim m- 
ehofages, and, off (be north point of the island, it run* out in two 
prongs, one extending in a succeasiou of small nefato Rasa Furtuk, 
and the other in an unbroken Ike towards %c£pe about d mites be* 
tow it. The hills occupying the S* V. angle of the island, are ex¬ 
tremely rugged and are all of secondary formation* no granite risible 
in any part of Lhe range. 'The limestone formation predominates in 
alt ile varieties, and sandstone U also abundant. Marble, alabaster, 
and gypsum, ware met with* but not in large quantities. Tile and 
mica abound in foany places. The marble ie streaked with black and 
dark blue reins, and throughout the low part of the island, is seen 
protruding through the loose sand in every direction. The highest 
peak situated nearly in the centre of the mass of hills, and about 
1500 feet high, is composed of coarse dark sandstone covered on the 
surface with loose fragments; near it there are several rocks of soft 
micaceous slate. I ascended it* on a remarkably clear morn¬ 
ing, and the view from the summit was magnificent; the extensive 
bay with its numerous islands and reefs, lay stretched beneath, as if 
delineated on a map. and the effect produced by the oblique rays of 
the morning sun on the hills and huge masses of rock below me, 
was extremely beautiful. The long narrow Gulf which appeared like 
a river, with its deep bine waters appeared unobstructed by a single 
islander rggf^tff far as the eye could reach, and the lofty irregular 
ranges of mountains that rise from its surface on each aide, could be 
traced until they gradually faded into indistinctness, and were lost 
in the distance. In returning, 1 passed through a long narrow ra¬ 
vine, that had apparently been hollowed out by the action of water 
on the soft limestone; it ^as nearly a mile in length, and cliffs of a 
dazzling whiteness rose perpendicularly on each side to & height 
that excluded the sun's rays from the narrow pathway of smooth 
sand. Near lhe extremity it fliglily widened, end terminated at a 
deep precipice, which exhibited marks of being occasionally the 
scene of a water-fail. The smooth gray rock, disposed in projecting 
ledges about 3 feet high, appeared, when viewed from below, like a 
gigantic flight of steps, and was so slippery, (hat it was only by great 
caution I was eoaMad to descend in safety. On Tirahn there is no 
fresh water, except a very small quantity left m the holes of the 
seeks after sain, and it produces nothing but coJocyuth plants and 
alike shrubs; it is notwithstanding infested with wild beasts. On 
one occasion when steeping on shore m a smell wo near (he beach, 
we were dwttubed through tfcepight by their incessant attacks upon 



cur Wok* of provisions. "The moon being M the Mi and unclouded, 
I had a good view oTthe-m, and they appeared to me lobe hyena*. 
These wrimnla muat’yi the winter'season auftsi&t principally upon 
the dead fish thrown on thorn In obr walks £long the beach, great 
numbers were picked up perfectly fresh dld^ood; out pilot, aa troll 
as the Hutejmi fishermen, said they wye killed by the cold, end 
that in the winter they are frequently found along the shores of the 
Red Sea, above Jtddali, tn large quantities, TJie difference of tempo* 
raturc in the deep and shallow water is at times vqyy great, and ia 
doubtless the cause of their dealt action. 

Whilst employed in this part of the Red Sti, I endeavoured to 
ascertain if any ruins or inscriptions existed on Tirahn. The Hu* 
(eytni fishermen frequenting it, and the natives of ihe coast in the 
vicinity, told me there was a tradition amongst them to that effect ; 
but I could never meet with a man who had seen them, or could 
give any information os to their locality. Diodorus Siculus, in de¬ 
scribing the entrance of the Elanitic Gulf, mentions that “ near the 
main land there are three islands, which have each several porta; 
they say that the first which is a desert is consecrated to Isis, 
and that turned edifices and columns are seen there with inscriptions 
on them in a barbarous character." Other writers also state that the 
Egyptians erected a temple to Isis on one of these islands. Few op¬ 
portunities of exploring Tirahn minutely presented ifSTfcsalrw^and 
as I waa Buffering from fever when they did occur, 1 was not able io 
avail myself of them to the extent I wished. It would have been sat¬ 
isfactory to have ascertained if any ruins still remained, but this 
could not have been effected without spending much time and labor 
in the search. From the accounts of ancient authors, it appears that 
all the islands lying at the mouth of the Elanitic Gulf were inhabit* 
ed. Pliny speaks of a people residing at the head of the Arabian 
Gulf called Tyree, and it is not improbable that they owed their name 
to the circumstance of being inhabitants of Tirahn. 

Sen after ji neither so large as Tirahn, from which it is separated 
by a broad passage with a reef in ihe centre, nor are the hills so 
high and precipitous; a dark autfl broken mass, principally of sand- 
atone, without any prominent peaks, and no where rising to a great¬ 
er height than 700 feet, covers the greater part of the bland, and on 
the western side a narrow rocky ridge, curving round, and extend¬ 
ing some distance to the southward, forms a capacious harbour* 
Here 10 or 12 largo ships might anchor well sheltered from the 
northerly gale*, but the inlet being broad cat at the entrance, and 
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Open ih every pari to the southward, is eipoled in the strong br Jeze* 
that lometimea blow from that quarter, to the bear; swell rolling in 
from seaward. These* are not, however, of fre^jdent occurrence, and 
Slierm Sennffer may be considered one of the but and largest har* 
hours in the upper parfaflbe And Sett* 

Midway between Sender and Burraghan, the island of Shoo* 
shooih is Been emerging from the water in the form of a large rock 
shaped like a quoin {jt evidently forms the peak of a submarine 
mountain t for, with the except ion of the eastern tide* where it deo* 
tends gradually for a short distance under water, there is no bottom 
close to it at 150 fathcmn. Burraghau, situated about IB miles from 
SeuafiVr, and 7 or 8 from the Arabian coast, is composed of two 
heaps of broken coral hillocks, connected by a low ridge of send. 
On the S* E» aide there is good anchorage in a small bay, and off the 
N. W. point a bank runs out a short distance, with two or three de¬ 
tached reefs on it. 1 

.The bay that forma the head of the Arabian Gulf lisa been de¬ 
scribed by many of the ancient geographers, and upon this subject 1 
shall now offer a few remarks. From the confusion as regards lo¬ 
calities, apparent in all the accounts given by them, it is evident they 
were indebted for the inform&tiou contained in their works to the 
imperfect reports of travellers, who had only seen many parts of the 
coti^Ty a distance, and had gained a knowledge of others from 
the natives; there are some places, however, so correctly described 
that their identity can scarcely be doubted. Diodorus mentions, that 
after yon enter the gulfcalled Alanites, "you pass from that into u 
remarkable gulf, for it runs intodhe land a distance of 500 stadia; it 
is surrounded on all sides by steep rocks, which render the entrance 
winding and difficult. There ia one especially which advances far 
into the sea, and narrows the passage so much, that you would sup¬ 
pose you could net enter themrait, or get oat if you were inside it* 
When the waves are raised by the winds, they make the shore re¬ 
sound to e great distance, or rather the natural wall against which 
they break/ 1 The whole of this passage, which-appears to Have been 
considered obscure by the commentators, and gave me an opinion 
that the Gulf terminated in a bifurcation, evidently applies to the 
entrance of the Gulf itself; and this is confirmed by what Strabo 
nays, in tpeaking of the smaller or outer one vis* ° That there are 
three desert islands in its neighbourhood/ 7 However imperfect in 
particulars, the general description is correct ; and a timid navigator, 
who would not dare to approach the mass of reefs and rocks at its 
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tnoAh wfcSft the BtronJ Et^tin trindl were blowing, might well 
paint it ita similar colore. The ancient Tdjiftn when stand mg. 
afiroit Irora the Af^biui Ud^L to Roe MaWntned amongst the 
islands, supposed they *wertf ascending the {Hanitio Golf* And we 
ought not lo be surprised at ftis, since nfcdfern voyagers who hare 
given an account of thit part of the ft^d $es,’havfe fallen into the 
tame miiuk^. In passing the real mouth they nitortttv concluded 
that they had arrived ■ t another gulf, and a# none of them entered* 
or examined it, they supposed, from its ippetmo^ that it did not 
run into the land a greater distance than 500 stadia, Diodorus then 
relates, that ** near the main land there erg three islands, which 
have eich several ports* They are covered with olive trees very 
different from ours. Beyond these island* the shores of the sea sro 
occupied by precipices, and the navigation ia very difficult for a- 
bout 1000 stadia ; for there ia not a port or even a proper roadstead 
for anchoring, and the coast doe! not present a single place where 
the wearied voyager cart find the least shelter or refreshment. In 
this part there is a mountain, the summit of which is elevated in no* 
equal peaks of an immense altitude/' In the valleys of Tirahn, 
Senaffer, and Shooehooah, the ground in many places ia overrun 
with bushes, and it is probable that one species of those may be the 
,f olive trees verj different from outs,” alluded to in the teat, Stra¬ 
bo says, u they are peculiar to the country, and are ohtMlmicatt¬ 
ed by us Ethiopian olives/ 1 And other authors relate, that a juice is 
distilled from them, which has medicinal properties. The difficulty 
of the navigation beyond the islands for about 1000 stadia, is detail¬ 
ed with great correctness ; and in the remarkable mountain, which 
is probably (he Hippos Mon* of Ptolemy, although the remainder of 
the description is somewhat exaggerated, we recognise the high 
mountain near Moilah* It is about 3 miles from the sea, and rises 
in sharp topical peaks to the height of 7000 feet, Procopius men¬ 
tions an island hereabouts called Tola be; from the resemblance of the 
names, this is perhaps the island of Toubah ; and the distance from 
Alena, which was found by the survey to be 130 miles, is nearly 
correct u given by that writer. 

The Gulf of Akibsh, which extends, with a alight irregularity its 
4 its general direction to the N, N, E*, measures exactly 96 mika in 
length, and is broadest in the lower part nesr Dahab^where it ia 14 
tulles wide, Ffttt'tfeat place it gradually contracts to 7 miles in as¬ 
cending to Nowily, and ibis breadth continues with very little varia¬ 
tion throughout the upper half At the entrance the width also de- 
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creases considerably, and the leAafeid of Ththw, tfin § neafty it teid- 
channel, div idea k bio two narrow passage*; owe*** fU* al Nnmerf- 
nei t i loir cape projecting from the Sinai diere^adlhe other aloes vr 
Rm Fortuk on the opposite cosit. The for"mr, veareely Are nil* 
wide, id crowd in an oblique direction by a Him efreefr, end the 
largest opening between thfin ft although of greet depth, dee* not ex¬ 
ceed three quarters of« mile in breadth; the others are much email* 
er, and through these confined outlets the Istfp ef wafer itnnngfrtm 
tht Oulf dttring the ttr&ng northerly m*d$ t is conducted to the feed 
Sea. The resistance experienced in its passage U so great u to oans* 
a heavy tutmikuotni ie« in all the channels; end even in moderate 
weather, when the water rushes back to regab its level and is per* 
fettly smooth, the eddies ire w strong a* to render this entrance 
impassible, except with a fair wild. The other passage between Ti* 
rahn and the Arab! lit coast, pa react a direction diverging from that 
of the Gulf, and, being sheltered in consequence from the constant 
gales that blow down it, la at all limes sale and easily navigated. 
Inside, the Gulf is dear of islands and reefs, for the few that ate met 
with lie dose lo the shore, and are merely large fragments of rock 
that hire been detached from it. 

On the western side, the coast from Res el Kusesribef is extremely 
low for several piles, and forms the boundary of an extensive aaijdj 
platity^Jitbfy'&vered wkh mimosa trees and inline throbs. Through¬ 
out Ibis tract there is only one station resorted to by the natives, and 
this la at a post dose to the sea, called Nebeki, where there are sev¬ 
eral large plantations of date treea, and brackish water is procura¬ 
ble from two or three shallow walk. Id the date season it becomes 
extremely populous, but far the greater *part of the year its only in¬ 
habitant* are a few Bedouins of the Meseyae tribe, who from their 
extreme poverty, are obliged to fallow the occupation of fishermen 
upon the reefs fronting the ah**w, to support themselves and families. 
Many of the groves belong to the monastery at Mount Sinai, and par¬ 
ties of monks are frequently sent down to keep them in order, and to 
collect salt which is obtained la abundance from the sell water 
marshes in the vicinity; a considerableportico is used in curing fish, 
but the quantity produced is sufficiently large to supply the whole 
peninaala besides. About 13 miles above Has ul Noeseriaef, the 
plain turning at a sharp angle to ibe westward form a low paint, and 
terminate* at the fool of the hi Us, which here approach the coni in 
an oblique direction from the interior. This range rising to the 
height of WOO and 3000 feet, stretches in a continuous line along the 
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Weshra Am fat beyond the head 0 / the Gulf, tad ton * distance 
ua* W i tbs ippftinaM of * tockj rtdgs slightly indented tbtg the 
summit, of BMtJr #^ul ele^rtioo throughputs the highest pirt 
ii a sloping peak mh Abb Ratal**, from which ii slightly and grad- 
a ally lowers towards Akabab* As far liWariui, a distance of 40 
feiiles, the hill* of which H ii competed descend* i* wtssp precipice* 
for below the surface of the water, hot above that capo tl»> are bftto- 
en by innumerable ravines^ and small tmt» # of low lath are ms t 
bore and there projecting from their bam ; throughout this pari the 
coast Hits if extremely irrogilar, and deeply indented with a succes¬ 
sion of sandy bays r separated from each othewby rooky head-lands. 

On the eastern side of the Gulf, and about 40 mile* from it* month, 
the msgnifoent mountain Jiosl Tybot Issues rise* in several sharp 
pyramidal peak* to the height of 6000 feet; along one side it* base 
ia washed by the tea* and the entire hubs, which forma the terminer 
lion of a narrow ridge of less deration descending from Syria, cov¬ 
ers at! extent of country at least 60 miles in circumference, A chain 
or hills nearly equal in altitude commences near it, but instead of 
approaching the Golf recedes from it, and sweep* in a semicircle 
round the head of the Rad Sea. Below Jibs! Tjbut Issura, a mas* 
of low broken hillocks, with Hide variation in their general form or 
appearance, extend to Raa Furtuk j near the sea they are composed 
of coral and madrepore imbedded in hard sand, but ftfrtfas* ■inland, 
of coarse sandstone end limestone. About this part the country 
boars marks of having been once submerged, and has a peculiarly 
barren and savage appearance; the rocks are heaped in ragged and 
fantastic piles, aid in the loose sand of the valleys not a shrub or a 
blade of grass is to be seen* * The coast prescnts-lo the view a line 
of overhanging coral dills, separated here and there by deep gullies, 
and the narrow reef running along it is strewn with detached masses 
of rock, many of them so large as almost to merit the appellation of 
islets. Several lagoons am bare met with, but with the exception of 
of 3 berms Bobber and Mejawah, they are all rendered inaccessible 
by a reef extending across their month*. 

The rooky ridge thrown off from Jtbal Tybat Iitum to the north¬ 
ward rim in a aucoeuioir of doping peaks, bat tt it approaches the 
bead of toe Gulf these disappear, and the summit present* the seme 
even outline observable in that on the opposite side; on quitting toe 
mountain it recedes some miles from the coast, and the intermediata 
space ia occupied by a broad tract of land, that leaves the ridge at an 
deration of about TOO feet, md slopes gradually to tin summit of the 
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ctifln on the beach. Viewed from n distant^ it reserobtet a smooth 
tin broke a plain, but on h closer inspection hr fotmd to ho scored by 
innumerable valleys ahd ravines, whiph bear evident marks ■ of hav¬ 
ing been hollowed oui^y thetonenta. » Thu sides of the low table 
hills, formed by the intersecting channels, are extremely steep and 
in someplaces a/e apparently of day formation; at the entrance of 
, wady Omstdar Rubeer tome of them are composed of abort pillars 
f somewhat thicker at thp base than the tipper part, rising in irregular 
rows one above the other. Being unable to land we could not ascer¬ 
tain their structure; along this eaten sire tract, the coast is precisely 
similar in its general Matures to that on the opposite side between 
W a rant and Akabah. 

The mountainous ridges rcubing along the shores of the Gulf con¬ 
tinue to preserve the same line of direction far beyond its head, and 
are said to terminate on the borders of the Dead Sea ; in many pla¬ 
ces they rise from the plain like ■ wall, and the few passes over them 
■re extremely difficult. The long strait valley between, called Wady 
EJ Arab a, is thickly covered with mimosa trees, and abounds with 
fertile pasture grounds; before the awful convulsion which destroy¬ 
ed the cities of the plain, the Jordan is supposed to have found a pas¬ 
sage through it into the Gulf,'and there are many circumstances 
which render this highly probable. 

AlJ^^nrtfdfileina and principal ranges on the eastern side are 
composed of granite; the red kind is moat abundant, but the grey 
also occurs in masses of considerable size. In the ridge on the 
western side the granite formation likewise predominates, but in the 
part extending from Warrnt to A kabah where it becomes broken 
and irregular, trap rock, quartz, limestone, feldspar, sandstone, slate, 
tad other varieties, are frequently met with; iron ore must exist here 
in large quantities, for on several occasions the needles of the Theo¬ 
dolite compasses used in the sjr.rcy, were observed to be under the 
influence of a strong local attraction, which caused them to deviate 
from their proper position several degrees. There is perhaps no part 
of the world where the scenery presents such striking and peculiar 
features as in this Gulf; the atmosphere is of that transparent clear¬ 
ness which distinctly exhibits every variation of shade and hue in 
the most extensive landscape; at aunrju or sunset the beauty and 
softness of the tints thrown on the peaks and projections of the gor¬ 
geously colored mountains that rise from its un fathomed depths, ex* 
ceed every thing of the kind I ever beheld ; at those periods the sce-^ 
nery is grand and beautiful in the extreme, but at other times, speci- 
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ally VW the n)d ia obscured by dnuds, it partake* of wild desolate 
and rather melancholy elitncler. 

TJir^gluuil the Gulf no bottom Wu obtiiad At 120 fathoms, ex¬ 
cept on the narrow bloke near the abort, and these, wkick ore only 
found hero and there in the upper part, bare'deep water on them, 
and rarely exceed half i mile in breadth. In tfterg part aonndipgi 
were taken to at leant 120 fathoms, and Frequently to giucb greater 
depths; below 150 fathoms tbe lead experienced great redial anp* an d, 
descended very alowly, but by increasing. tbe*weight it wu m soma 
in eta nee a sent down 300 fathom a below the aui face of the water; no 
bottom however wu obtained, and every attempt made to ascertain 
the depth proved unsuccessful. Above Nowerby a slight discolora¬ 
tion was observed Sif tbe water, which at first led u* to believe that 
we had got into soundings, but this on trial proved not to be the 
case ; it is no doubt caused by the quantity of earth washed out of 
the numerous ravines in the upper part of the Gulf, and probably 
gave rise to the belief of the natives that there fa not a greater depth 
there than 20 or 30 fathoms. 

It is highly probable that tbe Gulf owes its existence to some vio¬ 
lent convulsion or nature, and in fact this U the only way in which 
the peculiarities observable in its formation throughout, can be sat¬ 
isfactorily accounted for. The rocky ridges on either side, which 
being of similar elevation and pursuing a direction fraacll y pa rallel 
to each other for a distance of 180 miles, appear as if they had once""* 
been united in a single chain—the small width when compared with 
the length, the similarity apparent in the general direction of its 
shores, which, whenever they project to spy extent on one aids, re¬ 
code in proportion on live other, and the formation of the low tracts 
near the entrance which hive evidently at one period been submerg¬ 
ed, render this supposition at least probable. 

During the greater part of the year the winds blow with great fury 
down the Gulf from the N. N. E., but for two months after the ver¬ 
nal equinox they are in general more moderate, and occasional chang¬ 
es take place midway between its extremities; the mounts ins on both 
sides rising from the water to a great height, form a deep narrow 
passage, and it is this which causes the difference observable in tbe 
strength of the winds below and above. The moderate northerly bree¬ 
zes Increase to furious gales after they have passed Jjbal Tybut I#* 
sum, and when southerly winds prevail, the same circumstance occurs 
in the upper part. The former coming from the direction of Ailoh, 
arc known to the pilots by that name, end there is nothing they dread 



aotoeb m being eaeght in m whoa eioaiitg to Inge bey betece* 
Moil ah and Eu Mtommed ■ tren wban moderate in Qtfier part* 
toy are Mr^bit toreboth vn strength and direction, rushing i&rougb 
to gap* ' m to moaeiams i» a ece^unn of violent bet nonnfllifjr 
gems, which frequently oom from a«ajy opposite point* of to eom- 
pM In tbe count of t few mmeme t leeward ot Tinira* where to 
high bed in meek broken \»y ravines, it is by no n»u» uncommon 
w totM to water raised op by tom every minute, and tarried away 
in « cloud of light foam, hi the Gnir we were breed to bear away 
before them and seek for aheher serosal Limes, and once when at an¬ 
chor in a lagoon we yen detained four days ; to viotawce of the 
gab waa such tot, although tore were three wehon down, we 
frequently expected to be driven nbore on the Apposite side by to 
force of to wind* la these constant galea we recognize the Etesian 
winds mentioned by Strabo in his account of this part of the Bed 
Sea, which appear to htw been n much dreaded by to ancient ubp* 
v tgaiors as toy are by those of the present day. When they occur 
in the winter season, a carious phenomenon is seen along to lofty 
range of mount si ns extending through the centre of the Sinai penin¬ 
sula ; each peak w capped by a small white ctovd, that remains un¬ 
changed and motionless duribg the gale, however violent it may 
be. This it probably produced by to heated vapours from the low 
co^t^e«flfpgsuddenly and momentarily condensed in passing 
to peaks, which are generally covered with now. As it takes place 
to a greater extent about Mount Sinai, to highest peak of to range, 
the inhabitants, especially the Greek Christians, have a faddfui su¬ 
perstition relating to to circumstance, and believe that it ia intend¬ 
ed to corometnorale “thedhick cloud that covered the mount,’ 1 when 
to decalogue waa delivered to to Israeli tea. In the upper part of 

the Gulf to weather ia generaMf moderate; during our stay a breeze 
act regularly at muet from tfaa worth ward, and continuing all night, 
tod away it noon to next day, when it was succeeded for a few + 
hours by oaSms, or light puds issuing from the recesses of the moun¬ 
tains. On one occasion, when standing across from HagouJ lo Jeai- 
nt at Firooo, we experienced to effect of a soother!j breeze above 
Jibd Tytrdt Isram; to fluctuation both in the wind and temperature 
of to atmosphere for several liners, W«a most extraordinary. The 
foveae, which,was light, frequently came from opposite points of to 
compass at to itme time, the upper sails being filled by a current of 
air from the S. E, whilst to courses were aback with one from the N. 
W. and to changes from hot to cold were so sudden that to thermo- 
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metcV coeti Dually row M fell 14 or 14 degrees in * fow miwi«s; 
bot pufs fell like blasts of betted iir from a fdniftto, ted the cold 
ohm male as ehirar*j A bed heeti'gatberra| dttriug the 

bmiud| about the mountains-near Dthab, en^tt hms, when i light 
■hater of raio fell, thej becaftt obwurd' it proved tbe fbremiaer 
of a southerly gale tbtl lasted eererif houja, and*siring wind* from 
lhal quarter always commenced in a similar mumer. At the Ml rf 
this memoir I hare given e table of meteorological o£aervatMw t i 
which exhibits the temperature and state of the ttnpaphere daring 
the month of January, when the rant remimed hi the inlet aloe* to 
Raa ForMik; as we new continued many bouts at tk same place 
after that month, and were always busily employed, the observations 
were not continued. The navigation of the Golf is rendered extreme* 
fj difficult and dangerous by the sudden changes that occur in lbe 
winds, and their violence in the lower part. During the last forty yeiw 
not more thin four or fire boat! hire rent a red up it, and the last 
which was sent to Akabih for the purpose of bringing down the 
grain given every year to the Bowahtit tribe by the Pasha of Egypt, 
wea wrecked at Mngnah. The most favorable months for ascend- 
jng ii are April end May, (or then the weather is moderate at inter¬ 
vals, and southerly wind* more frequently occur: when ever the "Ai- 
lahs, JI cease to blow with aueh excessive violence, there is also ■ cur¬ 
rent setting up it, which, although not very strong, wamd i st irt 
set materially. Steamers will always be found better adapted for the 
n avigation Of the Golf than sailing treaaela¬ 
in the upper half of the Golf, water-courses are mifemelj mnaer* 
ous on both aides, and during the heavy rain that sometimes falls, 
torrents of considerable magnitude find their way mu* it. AH the 
small tracts of low land lying at the foot of the bill* os the Sinai 
side, have been gradually formed by the accumulation of soil washed 
oat of them, tad these, which in mnp places project considerably 
4rom the line of coast, iford shelter to reseda from the violence of 
the prevailing winds. The narrow bank extending along Uw shore 
above W arsut for s distance of 40 milee, has wo doubt been produc¬ 
ed by the same cause \ the depths on it wj from 30 to 50 fathom*, 
but in moat of the bays* there it a broad ledge along the beach that 
has not more than 8 oi 10 fathoms emit On the eastern aide the 
torrents dosing across the tract of elevated land* between the moun¬ 
tains and the sea, are absorbed by the soft anil of which it ia princi¬ 
pally composed, and a very small quantity of water reaches Ihe Gulf 
from them; we find in eoesequenoa that no low points bate bean 



thrown out, and that in most parts the bunk*1^3 not accumulate W 
the same extent as that on the other aide. In the small bays at the 
mouths of the valleys the water :i deep close jp the shore, and there 
is no anchorage on this side above Jih&l Tybul Issum, except at O- 
maiclat island and the ftieFs before Bir-uI-Mar&hi, In (he valleys, and 
on some of the "tow capes ^ there are extensive date groves, (□ which 
at certain seasons the Bedouins of the surrounding country resort in 
great numbers, These localities, with the different valleys and an* 
choring places, I shall now briefly describe* 

The broad promontory of Dahab t situated on the western side u- 
hout 30 miles from tto entrance of the Gulf, projects two miles from 
the const, which both above and below it in extremely precipitous ; 
on the south side a low ridge curving inwards from the outer point, 
forms a circular harbour sheltered from nil winds, and outside there 
is another extensive anchorage, defended from the swell by a long 
and narrow coral spit. The plain Vises gently towards a spot where 
an opening in the hills gives access to a succession of rugged defiles; 
near the sea it is low and sandy, but farther inland the soil becomes 
mixed with a large portion of clay, and thickly strewn with masses 
of rock or rounded stones. From the opening, numerous channels 
worn by the torrents cross the* northern part of the plain towards 
the beach, and some are of such magnitude that when filled they 
hj almost impassable; one of them measured in some places 
100 yards in breadth, and the perpendicular banks were six feet high. 
In these banks the layers of alluvial soil deposited al different pe¬ 
riods are exposed to view ; it appears to be composed of fine clay 
mixed with a small quantity of sand and particles of mica, and in 
many parts, especially about the date groves, has accumulated to a 
considerable extent. At the spot where the torrents reach the sea, 
the shore for a distance of two miles U covered with vegetation, and 
(He date plantations, although neglected by their owners, are large 
and luxuriant. Several well a have been dug amongst them, but they' 
are all very shallow; and in the best of (hem, (he water is so bitter 
and brackish as to be scarcely drinkable. There are also some 
dumps of date trees about (wo miles to the southward, where the 
low shore of the promontory terminates at the base of the hills ; they 
havty&pmng up in front of a narrow chasm in (he exterior part of the 
ridge, which forms the entrance of a wild and romantic looking ra¬ 
vine. In ascending it, tbe rocks assume fantastic shapes, and to¬ 
wards the upper part contract bo much, as to leave only a narrow 
passage, which lends into a curious natural shaft or well that has no 



other cuflct j it h a bon 1*30 yarda in diameter and ihe rock risea in a 
SEiiootli perpemJiC(|Jnr wall all round to the height of 160 feel i (be 
bottom^ covered with alluvial earth, and opposite the entrance there 
is a deep indentmlon'in* the the cliff, from which in rainy 

weather a waterfall descends Da hah bqJoQgfs partly to the Mezey- 
nc fled cm ins find partly to the monks at MountSi^ai, who possess 
several of the date groves. In the Arable language the word Dahnh 
signifies gold, and it ia a received tradition amongst ificfnitires and 
Greek Christians inhabiting the Peninsula Ihllt it is the Golden Port,* 
to which the fleets of &olomon brought the gold they obtained at 
Ophir, In the middle of the phi in there arc aonm heaps nf Flones, 
called by the Arabs the tombs of the Christians, which have been 
erected over the remains of the monks who have died and been in¬ 
terred here during the date season. Near them the rums of several 
small buddings are seen, and amongst the groves the walls of one 
about a hundred feel square maybEtitl be traced ; the 1 alter has been 
constructed of loose granite fragments, mid the former appeared to 
me to have been inertly enclosures fur cattle. The plain was min¬ 
utely examined ; no ruins or remains of any kind were discovered. 

From Djh.il> to Nowibi, a distance of 30 miles, the shore is hold, 
and there are only two places, Raw-wr and Warsut, where low laud 
is seen ; n vn^el might anchor at lh^ former upon a narrow ledge 
running along the shore, hut the plain does not extend sufficiently be¬ 
yond the lino of coast to afford shelter, except in a very sligfu ddjl'fefc, - 
from the swell that constantly rolls down the Gulf; here there ia n 
large lagoon, InU its entrance is blocked up by n reef. The small 
bay at Wartut is protected from the liolcnce of tho northerly winds 
by a sandy point, and near ijie beach the depth of .walcr varies from 
H i.ft D fathoms, 

Nowibi belongs to the Mezeync tribe, and from the value oT Ms 
extensive date groves is considered adduce of some importance : the 
plain, about 1 miles long and 3 broad, runs gradually to Urn foot of 
the hills, n hero it ntlains a height of 200 fen, and in Us general 
features and formation bears a great resemblance to that at Dahah „ 
from the ravines many deeply furrowed water courses descend to the 
beach, and the barren surface of the elevated part U encumbered in 
a feituilar manner with heaps of large stones and fragments of rock* 
t )it ilio south side, the plain projecting out nearly at a right angle 
with the coast lino, forms a deep bay well profccteS from the pre¬ 
vailing winds, :tnJ alTonling good anchorage in every part close to 
the shore : in the centre the water h deep, ami a short distance mil- 
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Mtle no bottom is obtained at 1(J0 fathoms. Ai tins part of the plain 
a dense mass of date trees extends far about a mite along the beach \ 
the different bcleds oiv plantation? belonging to individuals,, gre sur¬ 
rounded by a low wall, and in runny ofihemhn?fl constructed of date 
leaves have been erected ;*in general i^e groves arc much neglect¬ 
ed, and there aye very few that exhibit any marks of cultivation. 
During the few days we refrained at tliia place we did not see a sin¬ 
gle Bedouin, and apparently it is not visited ly them until the season 
when the dates nre lit for gathering. For the remainder of the year 
the huts, are not’inhabited, and it speaks highly in favor of the char¬ 
acter of the Tnwara Bed on i us foT honesty amongst thcmsch en, lhat 
the huts are left unfastened and full of articles of domestic use, to 
the mercy of any one who may choose to enter them. An mug* I the 
date groves only two wells were found, and the water of these was 
execrable ; but from the great number of water courses, and the lux¬ 
uriance of the vegetation, the stipp'y must generally be abundant. 
The northern extremity of the plain is thinly covered with stunted 
mimosa bushes and tufts of withered roods, and by a narrow strip of 
low laud, running round the base of a high rock projecting from the 
ridge, it joins another level tract called Amhaid, where there is a 
small grove of date tree3. * 

Abu Rumlar is n small hay 12 miles above Nowibi, situated at the 
mouth of Wady Om Nash. The plain above it, winch lies between 
two rooky spurs thrown otffrorn the main ridge, terminates in an¬ 
other email valley called Wady Mownlch, and is dotted hoie and 
there with mimosa bushes and lufit of coarse grass. At the extre¬ 
mity of the northern hill that bounds it, there is a remark able white 
rock nurned by the Arabs Abu Bucko ; jt forms the point of a high 
cape, and can be seen at a consider able distance. The hay at the 
mouth of Wady Om Nash is moderately large, and the anchorage 
good ; but in one part a email yetf projects from the shore, which 
from the discolored state of water is scarcely discernible. 

Between Abu Rumlar and Juzerat ul Karenin, a distance of 20 
miles, several small hays affording anchorage are met with, and the 
Wadys or valleys, Zoara, Tye, and M ok a be I at, are paused in succes¬ 
sion ; the description that hns been given of Abu Rurnlar will apply 
to all them. Near Wady Tj e a rocky hill colled Oinlmye descends 
to the water in steep precipices ; it forms the eastern extremity of 
a ridge that crosses the Strmi peninsula nearly in a straight line, 
and terminates at the gulf of Suck in a remarkable high blulF moun¬ 
tain, known by the name of Hummum ul Faroun. This ridge sepn- 



me* the Tawara iribrt from the Tyana and Terrabeen, and the 
country on either aide abound# in pasture grounds, which from the 
abundant supply ,of*^LiJi water* are always covered with grass and 
wild flowers* • 

Juxcrat nl Uaroun is a smJH rocky isl^ jmiced close to the shore, 
about 8 miles from the head of the Ciulf,^ TheVoaSt in the vicinity 
is extremely broken, and the islet, wEiich does not excaed 400 yards 
in length, appears as if it had once formed aj>ortion of Ae hilt that* 
runs close to it on the main laud. The channel between it and the 
shore, a!though very narrow, forms the best and only secure anchorage 
above Dah&h, being sheltered from both ih« N. E* and southerly 
winds* The hill occupying the greater par* of the islet rises to a 
narrow ridge running along the centre, about 120 feet high, and is 
separated Tram a large detached rock upon the south point by apiece 
of low ground, covered with heaps of loose sand and withered bushes; 
upon its summit stands a descrteTI fort or castle, which, although 
evidently of an ancient dale, his suffered but little from the destroying 
hand of lime, and upon the lower projections, massive walls, buildings 
and outworks,are seen in every direction : the island is in Tact strongly 
fortified in every part. 

Many mime* have been rudely scratched on the soft stone in va¬ 
rious paiEt of‘the building, but only onu inscription was discovered* 
Upon a small plateau near the wall connecting the norilierfrouttyork 
w ith the main body of the fort, but considerably below the summit 
of the ridge, there is a large covered reservoir hewn out of the rock; 
tl has neither door nor windows, and if it had not been for some holes 
in the roof, through which a view of the interior was obtained, would 
have escaped observation : it is at least 41& feet square and nearly as 
deep, and tin* siune care appears to have been bestowed on its con¬ 
struction as on tint of the citadel; two rows of pillars connected by 
arches, support the roof throughout it* length and breadth, and these 
will; the sides, arc coveted with a coaling of hard smooth plaster j 
another deep excavation dose to it 1ms evidently been intended fora 
simitar purpose. The high detached rock on the south point of the 
island is covered with ruins, and on the low land hetweni it and tho 
main hill there arc several ranges of build mg 4 , which have apparent¬ 
ly been used as barracks and storehouses. The walN throughout 
are built of granite cemented together with a mixture of clay and 
lime, ami although constructed of such crude materials, arc even and 
regular: they arc from ‘id to 4d icel in height, and from two or three 
patches still adhering to the outer surface, have evidently once been 
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covered with plaster ; the audits of the wulls^gaieways, and windows, 
are faced with bricks^ alternately large and pm all/and these contrast¬ 
ed with the dark color of the rest of the building, add greitly to its 
picturesque appearance* * * 

From the Bedouins about Eyuounah'and Mugnah, we had receiv¬ 
ed a very exaggerated account of this place, which they sard was sit¬ 
uated upon l large island in the centre of the Gulf; they called it 
EL Dier (the monastery) s and asserted that it was erected hy tire 
Christians some centuries hack. 

V! 

At Juzerat ut Faroim we remained several days. Soon after our 
arrival, two Turks, mounted on camels and attended by n few Arabs, 
were observed coming along the beach; and as soon as they hiihcd 
a boat was sent to bring them on board the vessel* One or them 
a smartly dressed young man, said he was the son of the Aga, 
or Commandant at Akabah, who had d input died him with a compli¬ 
mentary message to the officers, inviting them to visit the castle. 
Shortly after there appeared two Bedouins, who, from their attire 
and equipments, were evidently men of some consequence ; they ex¬ 
pressed a wish that a few of the officers should accompany them to 
their tribe, then encamped near Akabali, hut being acquainted with 
their character* and suspecting their motives, the invitation was de¬ 
clined. The day before out departure the Agn came on board to 
fe^pects and repeat his offers of service; be was accompani¬ 
ed by two or three Shaiks of the Ulcygat, and seemed anxious that 
we should not leave without visiting the castle. This we had wish¬ 
ed to do, as it would have given us an opportunity of examining the 
country about Akabah; but the Government of Egypt was then in 
finch an unsettled stale that the Aga could not have protected us 
from the extortions of the Arab chiefs, and it was deemed imprudent 
to place ourselves in their power; we were reluctantly obliged, in 
consequence, to abandon all {noughts of viaiting ihe remains of anti¬ 
quity that are said to be still visible in this part of the Gulf 

At a short distance above Juzerat ul Faroun there is an irregular 
valley with a few date trees at the entrance, and the mountains near 
it run out in a high rocky cape, which forms the western point of 
the large bay at the head of the Gulf. The castle of A kabah is sit¬ 
uated on the eastern side, and is similar in form to that at Moilah ; 
it belongs to the Pasha of Egypt, and is gnrrrsoned by an Aga and 
50 soldiers, who are placed there to provide for the necessities of the 
lladj caravan, and keep hi check the tribes through which it has to 
pass on its route to Moilah- A straggling village is seen amongst 





the dale groves, and two* or three miles below the castle, a small foft 
or lower in a most'dilapidated condition, called Kusser ul Jlcdavi* 
Amongst the hills oir^he weaiern side, and a lew miles from the oca 
there ere the ruins of a fargt^iutiding called Deir Sag aft a ; it appears 
to hare been a rmmostery dedfcaied to Si?Cecilia* and has probably 
given rise to the mistake made by the militants of the lower part 
of the Gulf respecting the fori on Juzerat uJ Farouu,* with which 
they have apparently confounded it. On 4m eastern shore of the * 
hay the remains of two towns are still visible; one gf them is now 
overflowed by the sea, and the other H said by the natives to be the 
ancient town of Ailsh, From the resemblance of the names, it is 
not improbable that it is the Elaih of Scripture, which is supposed 
to have been situated some where about this pan of the Gulf; and in 
tins case the position of the other town would answer to that of Ezi- 
ongeber described as being 11 beside Elath on the shore of the Ked 
Sea, in the land of Edom/ 1 During earlier periods of lire Christian 
era, Ail all, or Aka bah as it was called from the steep pass near it, 
appears to have been a place of cotmderable sixe and importance; 
it gave a 1itlc to one of the bishops of the Greek Church, whose ju* 
rinfliction extended over the whole of the Sinai peninsula, which bad 
been bellowed by the Emperor Justinian on the church, and iamen- 
lionet! by the historians of the time a^ Eyeing very populous. During 
the crusades it was stormed and taken by the Franks, but *key wzz? 
shortly after driven out of it by the celebrated Saludin, who, by trans¬ 
porting vessels from Cairo to the Gulf on camels, was enabled to at¬ 
tack it by sea and land at the same lime* 

On the eastern side of the Guir, few large valleys Or anchorages 
arc met with. In the extensive tract of ccfral formation below Jibaf 
Tybut foam, there arc several lagoons of Shermp; but, with the ex¬ 
ception of Sticrms Dubber and Mugnah, they are dosed by narrow 
reef* running along shore across their ft]trances ; they have evident¬ 
ly been formed by the action of water on the coral rock of which the 
shore is composed, for they are only found at those spots where sev¬ 
eral wafer courses unite close it* the sen, Slierm Mujowtih may be 
taken as n fair specimen of these small but secure harbours, which 
are met with in every part of the Red Sea- It is of a circular form, 
about :i0O yards in diameter, and surrounded by low overhanging 
coral cliffs, broken here and there by deep channels worn by the rain 
water; Lhc depth decreases gradually from the centre, and the pua- 
sfige leading into it across the coukI reef is so narrow, that the water 
m perfectly smooth inside even in the heaviest gale:*. 
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A few miles below Jiba) Tybiu Iaaum a broad valley descends from 
the interior to the whores of the Gulf ; it is called'Mugnab, and forms 
the boundary between the lerriCoriqs of the ^wo. great tribes, the 
Howabtat and Omraru to each of which U partly belongs. Like 
Eynounab, it is fertilized uy a stream of water flowing from the range 
of lofty mountains to the eastward, and is covered in many parts to 
some depth with the alluvial soil. A dense mass of dale trees e\- 
t tends along one side, a^id wherever the water, escaping from the main 
stream, spreads in small rills over the open part of the valley, the 
ground is covered with verdure The numerous lima seen amongst 
the groves, show that it certain seasons Alugnah becomes a populous 
place ; and it is iu fact the principal station inside the Gulf, belong¬ 
ing to the Hovvahtal Bedouins, On the summit of a rugged cliff over¬ 
looking the plain, stand the half ruined walls of what appears to have 
been a castle, but whether erected by Christian or Mahomed a u, could 
not be determined; the natives ascribe It to the former, and they are 
perhaps correct in their supposition. 

Between Mugnnh and Akabah the coast is nearly destitute of an¬ 
choring places. At Bif ul Marsh! there is a bay formed by the 
prongs of a reef projecting from a low point, nod the valley appears, 
from the □ umber of women and the large flocks always seen there 
when we approached it, to be one of the permanent stations of the 
Oitirau,. Wady Omaider is 20 miles above Bit ul Mars hi, and at 
its mouth has a small harbour defended to seaward by a rocky islet, 
connected with the shore by a reef inside, the bottom exceedingly ir¬ 
regular, the depth varying from 10 to 40 fathoms in a space not more 
than 300 yards square* Whilst at anchor here, four or Qvc Omnin 
Bedouins made their appearance, accompanied by an old woman, 
bringing with them sheep, lebun, or sour milk, and butter, for sale. 
On leaving the vessel, a quantity of gunpowder, which they prize 
above every thing dee* was goto one of them, with slrict injunc¬ 
tions U> divide it with his companions \ this could not of course 
be accomplished without a fierce dispute, which soon rose to such a 
height, that we expected every moment to see it end in a general bat¬ 
tle ; swords and spears were flourished about in defiance, and at 
length one of the party, a most ferocious looking fellow, made a 
thrust at the man to whom the gunpowder had been given, and very 
nearly put an pnd to his quarrelling for ever. He was saved, how¬ 
ever, by the timely interference of the old woman, who had been ex¬ 
tremely active throughout the fray, and ao equitable division having 
been at East made, they set off for the interior, apparently upon ux 
good terms with each other as if nothing had happened. 



Above the island iher£ are two large valleys, Jiagoul and Omnidtr 
Kubeer, separated by a piece of low table fund ; they are filled with 
date groves, and at tfif mouth of the former the const forma a large 
deep bay. In ascending the CJulfwd stood in 1 © it, and the wind dy¬ 
ing away as w@ did so, obliged ms to remain duqjig the night; the 
deplli of water w^s found to be so great 114 every par! that we could 
not anchor, hut were obliged to secure the vessel by hirers made 
fast on a small reef dose to the shore. As ve entered the bay, a 
party of Bedouins came down to the bench, and sotyi after a boat 
was sent to bring them on board ■ for some time they conducted 
themselves with great civility, but their extravagant demands for pre¬ 
sents being refused, luuta of vengeance were thrown out by some of 
them, and they departed in high displeasure. A violent alterca¬ 
tion occurred amongst them after they got 011 shore, which continued 
at intervals until midnight, and was not terminated until their weep* 
ons had been crossed, As fur a* we could learn no blood was shed, 
and towards morning they apparently became reconciled, and either 
ruLirod to rest or quitted their position near the vessel. From some 
expressions that reached us, it was evident we were the cause or the 
dispute, and eh they had been observed just before dark to dispatch 
two of their number to the interior, probably to collect their compa¬ 
nions, it was deemed prudent to have every thing in readiness to re¬ 
pel any attack that might be made during the night. Although 
more than a few yards from the shore there wns no chance of their 
getting On board; but from a line of high cliffs not IhG yards distent, 
they might have swept the decks with their long matchlocks, ami 
caused us considerable loss. Nothing, however, occurred to create 
further suspicion, and a light tfreeze springing up before day light 
enabled us to leave our dangerous position. 

The mountainous district on the eastern side of the Gulfia inhib¬ 
ited by two strong tribes, the Omrrm flhrl Howahtm, who ire per* 
fectly distinct from each other, but closely connected by alliance* 
From their warlike disposition, and the inaccessible nature of the 
country they inhabit, they have always been independent and power¬ 
ful ; and Mahorued Ali, the Pasha oT Egypt, although he succeed¬ 
ed in reducing most of the other tribes on the shores of the Red 
Sea, found that he could not subject these. On several occasions 
they pillaged the Hadj caravan in its passage through their territories 
and defeated the troops sent against them ; every attempt made by 
the Pasha to subdue them failed, mid although of late they have al¬ 
lowed him to dlnim authority over them, it is merely nominal and 



only premised in consequence of hi* sending the principal Shaiks 
4 yearly present of considerable value. Of this be is well aware,for 
when application was made to him ^through * he British Consul at 
Cairo for a firman to these Chiefs, he declined giving one, on the 
plea that amongst these tribes, where we should require it most, it 
would not be inspected. At the period when the request was made 
he was about tjo engage in a war with the Porte which it was very 
generally supposed wpuld end in hie downfall, end they had already 
begun to take advantage of his situation to evince their contempt for 
hie authority. The Turkish Aga imioued at Akabah does not 
possess the slighter control over them ; and although placed there 
for the express purpose of protecting theHadj caravan on its route 
to Mecca, he is not able to prevent them from exacting from it what 
duties they please* Both the Omran and Oownhtat Bedouins have 
a bad name, and are much dreaded by the neighbouring tribes ; they 
are said to he ferocious, treacherous, and cruel, end from what wo 
saw of them they appear fully to deserve the character. Through¬ 
out the Red Sea, when a man is killed by an unknown hand sup¬ 
posed to belong to a particular tribe, hjs friends do not think the in¬ 
set vea justified in revenging themselves open any hut the murderer* 
but the Onmn and HowahtK, in opposition to this general rule, 
retaliate upon any individual of the tribe they may happen to meet, 
'” ! u 3lhepguilty or not. By the Arabs or ihe seaport towns they ere 
held in great detestation, and wherever they ere obliged to anchor 
upon their coast, they are careful to select such spots as are out of 
their reach. 

The territories of the Omran Bedouins extend from Akabah Lo 
Mugnah, and small parties of them are found to the northward of 
the Syrian Akabah* about SO miles from the head of the Gulf. Our 
intercourse with this irifci, was confined to the few individuals we 
met with at Omaider island,-and Omaider Kubeer, In appearance 
they differ slightly from the Ifowahtat and Tow nr a Arabs, having 
broader and higher cheek bones, and the lower part of the face more 
attenuated; but what struck me as most remarkable, was the diversity 
of features, make, and complexion exhibited in so small a number 
of people belongingto the same tribe ; some were extremely dark and 
oflow stature, but others were tall, fair, and muscular ;this difference 
probably arises fmm the latter having always resided in the moun¬ 
tains, and the former in the low country. From the constant quar¬ 
rels that occurred amongst them, they are evidently of a fierce and 
vindictive disposition, and our Graflyr, or protector, frho knew them 
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well, confessed that the Supposed sanctity of his vocation would he 
ridiculed amongst them. About sixteen years ago, some merchants 
belonging to JiddaVf^ventured T up the Gulf in'two boats laden with 
coffee and cloth, in the hope bf selling their cargoes to great advan¬ 
tage amongst these people, After many rtarfow escapes from ship¬ 
wreck, they succeeded in reaching HagouJ, ivhere they found a large 
party of the Omrau encamped. Their goods were quickly disposed 
of at a high price, but rfhen the purchasers h^d got the l?alcs safely 
stowed on their camels, they refused to pay a single dollar, ond 
marched off to the mountains, laughing at the simplicity of those 
who had placed such a valuable prize in their^power. 

To the eastward of the mountains inhabited by the Omran, the 
country is occupied by the Mazi, who ecu muster a force of about 
GOD fighting men- For a long period they have been on hostile term* 
with the former, but notwithstanding their inferiority in point ol 
numbers, have managed to preserve their independence. A large 
party separating many years ago from the parent tribe, emigrated to 
Egypt, and they have now spread all over that part of the coast ly¬ 
ing between Suez and Cosseir. 

The authority of the Howahtat Jtedouins is acknowledged along 
the sea coast from Mugnah to a short distance below Eynounah, but 
how fur inland we could got with an} T certainty ascertain ■ this dis¬ 
trict they call Zaid, and consider it a part of Sham (Sy/M.) Al¬ 
lured by the hope of plunder, they frequently extend their predatory 
excursions to the small liar hour of Wedge, or Wcjli, 1(H) miles to 
the southward of Moil ah, and it is not uncommon to meet parties of 
them in that vicinity- On one occasion they attacked the store¬ 
houses erected there hy the Pasha oT Egypt to supply the pilgrims, 
and were not driven a way until they had severely wounded several 
of the Bedouins under whose charge they had been placed. Like nil 
the large tribes it has numerous subdivisions, each distinguished hy 
a particular name, hut bearing in common the general appellation 
of Howahtat. There is a branch of this tribe united with the Oru* 
ran, inhabiting the valleys of Syrian Akabah, and together they can 
bring into the field a body of about 3->Q horsemen, with numerous 
camel drivers. The principal chief of the Howahtat is Slmik Ale- 
yan, whom we found encamped at Eynounah when we first went 
there. lie is an intelligent communicative man, and ^ it were not fur 
a certain sinister expression of countenance, would be esteemed 
handsome. He told us he could muster about 6000 fighting men, 
which is perhaps near the truth- 
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The town of Moilah f with a small dislricf in the vicinity, is hih-ib- 
ited by the Beni Au^abah, the remnant of a 1 arpe and powerful 
tribe that once possessed the whole of the eoifitry between ‘Wedge 
and Akab&b, now occupied by the Iflllee/IJowahtat, and Omrarc. 
In consequence of sontc "dissensions # many of the minor branches 
separated from the parent .tribe about two centuries back, and esta¬ 
blished thencselves in Syria, where they soon became formidable, 
. and from their ability to send into the field a large body of horse* 
men, were for n Jong time enabled to maintain an ascendancy over 
their warlike neighbours. Their power has since declined, but they 
are still met with in considerable numbers in the valleys bordering 
on the Dead Sea. A series of wars in which they were dispossessed 
of the greater part of their territories, followed by seasons of mortal¬ 
ity and other calamities, thinned the numbers and diminished the 
strength of the parent tribe ; and many quarrels arising soon after 
amongst the different families, they 1 began to quit it, until ul Iasi this 
once powerful tribe insensibly dwindled into insignificance, and al- 
moat disappeared from the [and.. 

The peninsula of Sinai is occupied by three small tribes, which 
collectively hear the appellation of Taw nr a ; of these the wealthiest 
and most powerful is the SawaTenh^ to which the greater pnrt of the 
country on the western side belongs. It is divided into several 
ijmMJ branches ; one of (hem, the Ulad Said, does not bear a very 
good character, being reproached with inhospitably to travellers; 
and another, the Koteysh, is said to have descended from the cele¬ 
brated tribe of that name near Mecca. The Beni Solcymau num¬ 
bers but a few families, which reside at Tor ; and there are several 
other subdivisions met with along ihe 1 'eastern coast of the gulf of 
Suez. The Uleygai arc next in importance to the Sawaleah ; they 
are settled in the N, E. part of the peninsula near Akabah, mid have 
a bad name The district occupied by the Mezeyne extends along 
the shores of the Gulf from Novvibi to Has Mahornmed* but they are 
seldom found near the coast, except at Sherms Sheik and ul Moyah ; 
most of those we saw were haggard and emaciated, and appeared to 
be in a state of abject poverty. Although tbe Tawara tribea often 
quarrel amongst themselves, they invariably unite when attacked by 
any of those inhabiting the country to the northward of them. They 
were formerly ^independent, and at that period every merchant or 
wealthy individual at Suez was obliged to employ a Tawara Arab as 
a Graffyr, or protector* to prevent hie house from being plundered; 
they also exacted a duty from all vessels entering (heir harbours, but 



tbr the Iasi few years fhey have not been able to enforce it. With 
the moat powerful Of the northern tribes they were often at war/ mil 
have frequently been^nown to„cn>ss the gulf of Suez and attack the 
Mfui, in whose territoi^r thdy sometimes extended their incurs ions 
as far as Cosire, Within th% last few yellr&'their power has declin¬ 
ed, and at present they acknowledge the nuthority^af the Pasha of 
tv ho hy keeping some of their chiefs in custody*and stopping 
their supplies from Curt) and the Red Sea ports, booh reduced them # 
to obedience. Latterly they have also lost the profits accruing from 
their trade with Suez and the passage of caravans ; and are now per* 
haps m a state of greater poverty than any ol!«r of the neighbouring 
tribes. The Tawara Arabs have no horses, and but few camels ; 
und their flocks of sheep or goats arc by no means numerous* A- 
moiigst themselves robberies are almost unknown ; any article may 
be left in an open lint without the least risk of its being stolen, and 
instances have occurred of fathers slaying even their own sons when 
delected in a theft ; they are not, however, so scrupulous with the 
property of strangers. The women lead a very laborious life, and 
are in consequence strong and hardy. Those we saw bad few per* 
joual charms to boast of, which may be attributed to that cause and 
constant exposure to the weather from an early age. 

To the northward of El Tyc, the mountain ridge that crosses the 
tipper part tif the Sinai peninsula, there are three tribes—the Hevwai, 
Tern been, and Tyaus; being defended form one slock they live to¬ 
gether in strict alliance, and invariably assist each oilier when at war 
will* the Tawora. Besides these three, is another small tribe, the 
Ulowecn, to which the country about Akabah belongs; hut 1 am not 
certain whether it is a distirftl tribe or a branch of the Omrsu. 

Besides the tribes ! have mentioned, the large bay at the bead of 
the Red Sea is much frequented by the Hauteyims, and a few families 
have been allowed to establish themselves on some os the islands 
there, on condition of paying a yearly tribute of two dollars a bead 
to the Howablut, This singular tribe is found scaltercd throughout 
Syria, Arabia, and Egypt, and it is surd their encampments arc even 
met with in Mesopotamia and Persia, Except a siiKiiJ tract of coun¬ 
try bordering on the Red Sea between Wedge and the island of 
llassauee, they have no territory, and they are only permitled 10 re¬ 
main in the spots they inhabit on pay maul of a tribute to the tribe 
that owns them. By all the other tribes they are held in disrepute 
Tor their mean, treacherous disposition, and wandering propensities, 
and yon cannot offer a greater insit!I to an individual of another tribe 



than to ask ifhe is an Hauteymi; their women are also said to be 
licentious, and no true Bedouin will intermarry with them. In the 
Red Sea small parties of 300 or 400 are met with every when? along 
the coast, but their principal place of resort'is Wedge. The Han- 
teymis live chiefly on fish and jowaree, with occasionally unleavened 
bread made of Vcjry coarse.flour; fish being the principal article of 
subsistence^ they are particular in selecting for their own consumption 
^only those which are ig good condition, for they any that if they are 
not fat they yield no nourishment. Superstition forms n prominent 
trait in their character, as in all Bedouins. When accompanying us 
to explore caverns or ruined buildings, they always exhibited a great 
dread of the evil spirits that are supposed to inhabit them, and would 
never enter until we had set them the example, and they had ppil 
over the left shoulder to defy the devil. Although the Jlautcyinis 
are considered by the other tribes a despicable race, we always found 
them obliging, generous, and civil, and never had occasion to repent 
having placed confidence in them, On our way up the Red Sea, 
tbe Shaik of the BUJee at Wedge, understanding that we were about 
to proceed up the Gulf of Akabah, was anxious that we should employ 
a Graffyr or protector, and pointed out a man whom he recommended 
us to take. By his own account he was descended in a direct tine 
from the most powerful chief of the Beni Augabah, and in his fallen 
ffttt^nes had found no other resource to keep himself from starvation 
but that of undertaking to protect the persons or property of travellers 
passing along the coast in the pursuit of their various avocations' 
although apparently poor iu the extreme, and, as far ns I could see, 
possessed of no authority whatever amongst his associates, vet they 
all agreed that he would be respected by any of the tribes we might 
fall in with, and prove of great service in communicating with them. 
This method of gaining a livelihood is very common Amongst the 
Bedouins, and the influence oi-those who follow it, although they are 
generally the poorest of their tribe, is said to be so generally acknow¬ 
ledged, that it may always be considered n sufficient security against 
insult or extortion. 
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VI,— On the Ntrbudda River* By* Lieut. Bt P. Del’Hbate, 16th 

Regiment N, I* ^ 1 '' 

! 

fn the month, of November J828, being in command of an outpost 
at Bhoderpoor, on the right bank of the Onrsing river, and distant 
four and half miles from Baroda, I was informed that any survey or 
reports on the state of the country would be acceptable. My alien* 
lion was particularly called to the subject of the navigation of the 
Nerhudda river, and, was directed to procure such information on 
this point as I could acquire. 

To fulfil the above directions, T proceeded to Tulluckwarra in the 
month of April 1329, my intention being to follow thence the course 
of the river towards its source as far as 1 could. I accordingly advan¬ 
ced by a road on the right bank to*he village of Gurreysir, a distance 
of six miles. The road lay over a level and well cultivated tract of 
black soil i the course of the river was visible the whole distance, and 
offered no impediments whatever to navigation; the depth ascertain¬ 
ed from the guides varied from twelve to fourteen feet. 

At Gurrcysir we crossed the river on a good sized boat. Near the 
village we observed the remains of another large boat ciinkerhuilt, 
something resembling an English barge, regarding which I could ol> 
tain no information beyond learning that it had been there for many 
years, and had been brought from Tulluckwarra. 

Beyond this village the river appeared full of large rocks, the pas¬ 
sage for the water between which was barely three or four feet; the 
total breadth was eighty,yards, at this.point, and the depth of water 
where I crossed (in the centre of the stream) eighteen feet, measur¬ 
ed with a pole; the right bank was low, level, and slightly covered 
with jungle. Small temples appeared on the edge of the river, erect¬ 
ed, 1 was told, by different people, as tokens of having fulfilled cer¬ 
tain vows. The left bank, on the contrary, was precipitous and rug¬ 
ged towards the river, but towards the south numerous ranges of 
lulls, covered with jungle, were visible. These hills form the end 
of what is called the Satp&ra range. I may add, that as far as Sub 
paun the features of the country were similar. Having crosled the 
river, I continued my route along the left hank to Goragaum, a small 
Bheel village,"distant three and a half miles. The course of the river 
appeared impeded by rocks, through which the stream passed with a 
continued gurgling sound, that could be heard at a considerable dis¬ 
tance. The road to this village was over a Huccesaion of small hills. 
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Soil light; here anil ther£ patches of dense jungle were traversed. 
Five and a half miles from (ioragatim, over a road similar to the 
above, aliri passing Ui# small Bheel village of T^oTwan, 1 descended 
into the bed of the river f and Arrived *at the MoJm Ghaut, At this 
place there is a ridge of rodka stretching completely across the 
river, which is nearly one hundred yard^ broad , causing a fall of 
about twelve Teel in height, 1 took the opportunity of bathing in the 
river, the water oT which'was perfectly dear, .The force of the cur¬ 
rent was such as to compel me to hold on by the large rocks, of 
which the river is full below the fall; the bed was covered with Large 
round pebbles* rendering it difficult to walk. #The banks have the 
same appearance as already described, tile Left being very steep, and 
chiefly composed of red earth ; 1 also observed a hank which, on 
inspection, seemed composed of staff, The color of the earth form' 
ing the left bank is of various hues, and to a mineralogist might prove 
interesting. Proceeding four mffes along the bed of the rivet, 1 
reached Siilpaun, a small Bhcel village on the left bank, and near the 
junction of the Deo Nuddce (a small and rapid mountain stream) 
with the Nerbuddfl. The Beo Nuddee flows from the S. E, t and 
shooting over a reck about forty feet high, forms a pretty fall just 
before joining the great river, On the opposite or right bank tire 
two handsome temples, lately erected by Dewanjee Wbtlul Row, 
which from their situation h^ve a very picturesque appearance. 

The Nerbudda at this point assumes a very different appearance 
to that hilherlo described ; the stream ot the river, from being from 
sixty to one hundred yards broad suddenly narrows to about sixty 
feet, and on each side is hemmed in with steep precipices : the middle 
of the river is also studded wifh large rocks; and the si ream, even 
at this season, rushes through the intervals with a surprising rapi¬ 
dity, dashing JaTge pieces of wood which weTe floating dawn from 
one side to the other with a force which no boat could have with¬ 
stood ; neither indeed, would it be possible to steer a boat in such a 
rapid current through such n tortuous and narrow channel. Both 
bunks are precipitous and covered with thick jungle, and all Timber* 
progress is rendered impossible. I most anxiously desired to visit 
the Iieinpahl, but was told that it was impracticable, unless 1 went 
round by Rajpoot ; having no time for such an excursion, l deter¬ 
mined on returning to TuJluckwarra, * 

Before taking leave of this part of the country, it may be as well 
to mention that the inhabitants are all Bbeela, principally cultivators* 
Many are employed also in cutting wood from the jungles near the 
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river, and floating it down to Chandode ai'd Sirmore, Merchants 
from these places, and even from Broach, come op as far as Nokri 
Ghaut to purchase this wood. Thft* appearance of these BheeLs was 
wild in the extreme, but they were frank, manly, and hospitable* 
They appeared miserably poor, and very ignorant. 

Their arms ikere bows and arrows, and their clothing merely a 
coarse piece' of cloth lied round the Inins. 1 was given to understand, 
however, that the dre^s of their chiefs was very grand, and i have 
since obtained a sketch of out, which will give some idea of a chief 
of the Satpfira range. 

There ore few trills of which so little is known as of the Ttheeb. 
Their origin is fabulous. It is said " that they arc descended from 
Mahdco,* who became enamoured of a beauteous woman, an inhab¬ 
itant of the forests, A numerous progeny arose from the connec¬ 
tion, one of whom, particularly ugly and vicious, distinguished him¬ 
self by slaying the hull Muhdeo, and was consequently banished to 
the jungles, and stigmatized by the name of BhenL JI So modi for 
the tradition which, like many other?, wilt not bear minute examin¬ 
ation. 

There are, however, ceremonies performed at certain periods of 
the year, which seem to have reference to the above, viz. a yearly 
(Dussero) feast is held by Bheefa, at which a buflafoc is killed and 
eaten, at other times they will not eat beef, although they do not 
scruple to eat carrion and flesh of any Other description, in which 
consists the difference between the BheeJs and Coolies— the latter 
will not thus act. They are said to be the original inhabitants of 
Mar war and Meywar, mid to hare been expelled by the Rajpoots; 
the term Bheel at present seems to mdan nothing more than an out¬ 
cast, since amongst them are found Mahomedans and Hindoos of 
various castes. 

To return to the subject hi* the Ncrbuddm. My next object was 
to discover the most direct road from Tulluckwnrra towards that part 
of the Nerbudda where the river again becomes navigable. 1 pro¬ 
ceeded therefore to Oodepoor via Taujgiuim* The road between 
lihoderpnar and Oodepoor (chota) is a mass of dense jungle, princi¬ 
pally Kakurra and Palmyra trees; it runs along the right bank of 
the Cursing, and is good the whole way, (he soil sandy, the distance 
measured is thirty-seven miles, and direction N. E. I was here re¬ 
called by particular business, and was prevented going on to Raj- 
poor some distance further ; but being anxious to ascertain the na- 

* S3te History of Central India; the quotation is from memory. 
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lure of the road beiweetfTulluckwarra and Oodeypoor, I commenced 
my march Tortile former, and proceeded, via Boppa CalUrance, Ru¬ 
rally* Boana* and No'^fsaree, to Tulfuckwarra ; the whole distance for¬ 
ty eight miles, the roaM excellent, ‘and not near bo much jungle as 
by the Taujgaum route. TJfls tthecls weft the principal inhabitants 
of the country, and I found them most hospitable ami attentive, If 
1 may judge from tlieir surprise at my appearance, I should say that 
they had seldom, if evef, been visited by an^European,%r at each 4 
village through which I passed, the whole population turned out to 
gaze at me ; the jungle was principally the Kakurra {StercuSia Fe- 
lida) but abundance of fine large rnowah trees, (Btftiia Laiifolia) 
from the [lower of which an intoiieating liquor (called from the tree) 
is distilled, and in almost every village a Parsee was the distiller. 

Having ascertained that there was no difficulty whatever in pro¬ 
ceeding by the latter route to Tul luck warm, and also that with very 
little trouble water carri age coulfi be procured from Tulluckwarra to 
Broach, 1 submitted my report to the Commissioner ; but about this 
time, June 1820, the duties on opium were taken off, and the sta¬ 
tion o[ Mhow transferred to Bengal, so that the information I had 
acquired became of little value. As, however, the part of the coun¬ 
try traversed is but little known, tills paper, with its accompaniments, 
may prove acceptable to the Society, and in offering it 1 have only 
to regret that it is not more worthy of being presented, 

Extract of it Letter from Major General Sir John Malcolm, Cr« C. 

Zl* to the ad fires a of the Supreme Government, dated 11 th Au~ 

gurt t 1820, 

From a memorandum fNd* 1) by Mr. Wcbbe, Revenue Surveyor 
in the office of Major Williams, it appears that for seven or eight 
mouths in the year large boats navigate the Nerbudtfa as far as 
Tnlluckwarra without any inconvenience ; and though they might 
go ten or twelve miles higher up the river, during a few months, 
when it is at the highest, I see no advantage in fixing the depot of 
of debarkation above this town, which, from its size, healthiness, 
and the well cultivated country in its vicinity* is every way calcula¬ 
ted for such a purpose, 

l have quite established, by the surveys of Lieutenants Hansard 
and Mathias, that the Nerhudda from the Hern-pa hi, or Deer’s 
leap, (as it is locally termed from the narrowness of the channel,) 
where it enters the broken ridges of the Sftlpura range to below the 
fall of Mukree, a short distance above TuHuckwatra, is, from the 
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rugged nature of its bed, its contracted streams, numerous rapids, 
and the formation oT its banka, incapable ofever'being rendered na¬ 
vigable throughout that apace. This* fact mak^s it indUperitfbble to 
proceed by land from Tnlluckwerra lo'scme point above the Hern- 
paid ; and I should fix the' place for receiving and protecting aucli 
stores and goods at or nea* Chiculda, from whence they could be 
fe-embarked and conveyed to Moheyidr, or, with a short passage of 
a few hundred yards, it Sahasurdurrah (ar the thousand falh) f to 
Mundleysir, from whence they go with ease forty or fifty miles 
higher. 

The enclosed noeru'orainfum (No. 2) from Lieut. Mathias will 
show that even in April, when the river was at its lowest, he waa a- 
ble to go from Mundleysir to the Herupald in a small craft, and that 
he went to Broach from Tulluckwarra in n boat of tolerable size 
as late as the month of May. The information received by this 
officer fully confirms that given by Mr. Web be, as to the size of (lie 
boats, (as large as 120 candies or 2400 mautuU burthen) employed 
in the trade between Broach and Tulluckwarn)- 

Of the practicability of the navigation of the Nerhudda between 
Chiculda and Mundleysir (with the easy portage noticed) I could 
have no doubt, from Lieut. Mathias' observations ; and I was also 
acquainted with the fact, that a trade between Chiculda and Mo bey- 
air has always been carried on in small bouts. But being anxious 
to establish this point beyond the possibility of doubt, 1 requested 
Major Wilson, accompanied by Captoin Stewart of the 1st cavalry, to 
proceed to the Hernp&hl in the end of Last month when the small 
quantity of rain that had fallen rendered the river uncommonly low 
for the season. The result of the examination of this part of the 
river was, that with the exception of the portages of Saluisurdurra 
near Moheystr, where the river from the full or rather rapids is al¬ 
ways very difficult and sometimes dangerous—the navigation be¬ 
tween Mundleysir and Chiculda was practicable for light craft for 
nine or ten months in the year, and Major Wilson further informs 
me that from his inquiries and from the meteorological observations 
he has made since he went to Mundleysir, the wind blows through¬ 
out this period almost always from the westward, increasing with the 
monsoon, and enabling boats when the current is at its height of 
violence to st’Sm it, and to come in two and three, sometimes in 
one day from Chiculda to Moheysir, The large and rather heavy 
passage boat in which he went down, came up from DherJ, (near the 
Hernpahl,) passing the rapids at Sahusurdurra in four days. Bui 



Ike river between the* Ifernpfthl and Alwndjeysir is almost in a 
straight line, whifch is a great advantage to the flat bottomed craft,, 
as they have never i# shift a sail in coming up, white in going down 
they are aided by the dtorreift, and where that is alow and (he water 
shallow } they are punted. * * 

My attention has been directed to the object of tvenlually open¬ 
ing the former direct intercourse between Surat and Ma^wa by Tik- 
ree and Sultanpore, but this road has been abandoned for near a* 
century, and the greater part of it is completely overgrown. The 
country also is desolate, and the few scattered inhabitants are plun¬ 
derers yet to be reclaimed • some years therefore must elapse before 
this can be done* The late successful efforts of Captain Briggs in 
settling the districts of Sultanpore, and the disposition which (he 
Bheels have recently shown to reform, will, no doubt, accelerate its 
accomplishment, but (hat cannot effect the utility of the line now 
proposed, as the distance by Inii3 from Surat to Mundleysir by this 
direct route is not less than two hundred and thirty miles, which is 
only about fifteen miles shorter than the road by Sindwa, and which 
fins heen the common fine of communication between Surat and 
Malwa, during the period the Mahraita Government has been esta¬ 
blished over the latter province. 

No, 1* 

An Account of the practicability vj navigating tkv Nerbitdda from 

Broach to Tulluckwarra * 

The navigation from Broach to Tu I luck warn* is not open until 
15 or 21) days after the monsoon sets in, or after the water in the 
Nerbudda begins to rise, wlflch is generally about the beginning of 
July ; it is first navigated by boats of the burden of 8 to 41) candies, 
some laden and others not; they run up in 4 or 5 days, and some- 
limes in 3 with a strong $. IT, monfoon wind, and return heavily 
laden in much about the same time. When the current is favorable, 
boats of these burdens can navigate to Tulluckwam until the De- 
waltee feast or the month of November, after which the navigation 
becomes difficult, if not impracticable* Those of 40 candies have 5 
men in each, and (hose of 10 lo 25, have from 2 to 4 men. These 
draw when heavily laden from 5 to feet water* After the month 
of September, these boats take 15 days to go, haring one or two ad¬ 
ditional hands in each, and return in 6 or 7 days; ilie current and 
wind being then against them, (hey are obliged to track the boat in 
going up- 



After fin interval of fi few days* and after the Nerbutldi hn*s consi¬ 
derably risen, boats of a large burden from SO candies nr |~20 candies 
[which are the largest) leave Broach for Ttiltuthcwarra with ten men 
in reels* The trip up and down is performed much about the same 
time, as by those of ,a lesser burden* They return heavily laden, and 
leave this either full or emp'y* Boats of these burdens can only nav¬ 
igate until September, or October at farthest ; they draw about 7 or 
B feet water. These, boats go even ns far as Dyagsuni Peep- 
Jia, which is about 15 or SO cosa higher up, but not always with the 
same facility as from Broach to Tulluckwarrjt, on account of the 
river having a rocky bed, and the current in places being very rnpidj 
besides, there are three ghauts to pass — TulluckwaTra, which is the 
most difficult, Ukley&ir, andi Rhimpury. fn order to get over these 
obstacles, the boatmen are obliged to send out long ropes from the 
end of their mast to be fastened to the trees on the banks of the riv¬ 
er, and by this means draw the boat up the stream. 'flits passage 
is performed in 3 or 5 days, and is the limit that boats have ever ven¬ 
tured ; beyond this, navigation is said to be impracticable. Some¬ 
times these boats in returning from Tuiluckwairn are interrupted 
in their progress at the ghauts, which are seven in number, vist Fob 
reeda, Baba, Pears, Gimmaulee, Kuudalee, Chaundodc, Kuutiaiilee, 
Murenda, and Thoomdee : owing to the fall of the river, or hy an 
interval of no ruin for 10 days or a tori night, the boatmen are then 
under the necessity to lighten the boat, by emptying a pari of ihc 
cargo into a smaller one along side, and filling it again after passing 
these ghauts. This is done hy getting a villager from (be nearest 
plrce who understands the channel to proceed in advance of the boat 
on a small raft or canoe, bounding with a. long bamboo for a pas¬ 
sage. 

All boats that leave for TuIJuckwarra have a sloping roof built 
with bamboos and mats, to preserve the goads from the rain ■ the 
larger ones are built up at the Hides with the same materials, to pre¬ 
vent the water washing in when deeply laden. These boats are built 
like all others that are used on this side, having no decks, with one 
meat and a triangular sail. 

Boats from sixty to seventy kulries burden can go to Tulluckwst- 
ra after September lightly, but cannot return heavily laden* The 
tide is felt ouly*as far as Bunn spoor, about twenty-five or thirty miles 
above Broach, where it does not rise a span in height. 

It is impossible to fix the dates when the navigation of this river 
opens and ceases; all depends ou the monsoon, and the quantity of 
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rain that falls inland in tWte countries through which the Nerbudda 
takes its course, anil the navigation continues ns long as there is wp- 

ll • M- 

ter MiflicreYit for the bdtots to float up and down. 

The above informatioif is Frtm some of the most intelligent mer¬ 
chants who have traded for thiAy years up flud down from Tulluck- 
warra and Dyagnum Peeplia* These men go themselves every year 
hi their boats, and always assist the boatmen hi navigating their ves¬ 
sels, * 

No. 2, 


Journal of a Voyage down part of the Ncrhndja as far as firoack, 
to ascertain the practicability or impracticability of navigating 
it, 4'r. 

Left Mimdleysir, on the morning of the 2fith March 1620, in an 
open boat called it Punt, made out of a single tree about twelve feet 
in lcogih, mid twenty indies in breadth, drawing eighteen inches 
water, with two boatmen, and a small quantity of baggage. Prom 
Mundleyslr to the Hcntpahi, a distance of thirty mites, there is an 
uninterrupted navigation for small bonis from the commencement of 
the monsoon till tbe end of April, mid it is then only interrupted in 
one place three miles below Moheytdr, where part of the river falls 
down a small precipice, and ti back stream is then made use of for 
the small boats, but during the last six weeks of the hot weather,, 
from the shallowness of the river, imd the boatmen neglecting to 
deepen the back stream as the water decreases, it oT course becomes 
dry; but should it ever be required to be made use of during those 
six weeks, I have no doubt, from the appearance of the place, that a 
little fabor would make it mivfjgable all the fear. 

From the nature of the rocky bed of the river at the Hernpahl, l 
conceive it impossible that the obstacles to navigate it can ever be 
surmounted, from the circumstance of Ana 11 ridges of rocks running 
parallel with each other and the bed of the river, mid only distant 
from twelve to twenty feet; these cause such a rush of water through 
them, that the boatmen are afraid to pass, being unable to guide the 
boat clear of the rocks, and one, which I prevailed upon the men 
with some difficulty to make the attempt with, was upset, and the men 
were much bruised. But a still greater obstacle exists about a mile 
below, where nearly the whole water of tbe Nerbudd^ rushes into a 
channel not more than forty yards in breadth, attended with n con¬ 
siderable fell, and with secli violence that any boat attempting to pass 
it would be immediately lost. 



Finding myself unable either to proceed'along the bed of the river, 
or in a boat, £ determined upon getting down to Hanmp Inland, in 

v i f 

(he expectation that I should there ibe able Mb get bouts, and come 
up the river to the Hernpahl, 'and if* not ,' proceed from thence to 
Broach ; for which purpose I returned from Hernpahl about three 
miles, and landed on the north bank of the river at the small village 
ofDhnir, and marched nearly due north to Kooksee, along a good 
cart road, distance ten miles, seven furlongs* From that I went in a 
north-west direction to Rnjpoor, distance twenty-nine miles, one fur¬ 
long—a good Cart road, hut the last twenty miles is through a thick 
jungle. From thexce 1 moved in a southerly direction to Alice 
Mohan, through an open jungle, distance nine miles, five furlongs, 
till within two miles of the place, where there commences a deep jun- 
gle, with small hills. From that to Moondh, a distance of twelve 
miles in a south-west direction, through a densely wooded country, 
in many places well cultivated by' Kripour or Bheclala tiibes, and 
thickly studded with large mowah trees. From this I went to Ooira- 
tee in a westerly direction ten miles, through a beautiful, cultivated 
country, with the largest description of mowah trees in great abun¬ 
dance ; and from thence to Aump in a south-east direction in ten 
miles, six furlongs, by the Gore Ghaut, and is throughout a wild hilly 
and jungly country, cultivated in spots by the Bhceiala tribe. 

Here 1 was much disappointed in finding myself unable to pro¬ 
ceed in any direction from the nature of the country and rocky bed 
of the river, and, to my further disappointment, not a boat was to be 
procured, nor could 1 hear of one ever having been seen between 
the Hempehl and Mobree, except the punt, or small passage boat at 
this place, now useless from its decayed state. The bed of the river 
is here, when full, about two furlongs, but the water is at this lime 
confined within a narrow channel from twenty to forty yards broad. 
As far as 1 could sec from the highest lull in the neighbourhood, and 
in one spot that 1 went to, the channel was not ten yards breadth, 
the water rushing through it with a slight fall and tremendous force. 
Nothing now remained but to make Tull uck warm by the nearest 
route I could find ; but not being able to take toy baggage through 
the hills, I was obliged to go to Kowaut in Guzerat, and only distant 
from the Gore Ghaut, in a northerly direction, eight miles, From 
that I went to Baronie in a south-west direction twenty-one miles, 
seven furlongs, through a highly cultivated country, thickly studded 
with mango, mowah, palmyra, and other forest (tees; and from this 
to Tulluckwarra on the Nerbudda, in a south-west direction, istwen- 
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ty miles, seven furlongs* Through an open jungly country. ! here 
again embarked, and* went up the river as far an Mokree, distance 
twenty rjfifes, and iherl found ait insurmountable obstacle to naviga¬ 
tion in a full of the river, Vhiell of itsdf is considerable, but prevent* 
the possibility or a boat ever passing it. I flien returned to Tulluck- 
vvarra, where f had left my baggage, beiujr unable to take it with 
me, from the hilly nature of the country. Here 1 agaiu embarked 
on the 2d May, but in a laVger description of boat, being a flout thirty 
feet in length* by three and half in breadth, with ti flat bottom ; the 
other I had for my people, was in every respect like an English boat 
with a keel, fee- and it drew about two and lialiJVet of water, and the 
only interruption 1 met with between this and Broach, even at this 
advanced season of the year, was at the Bawapeers and Tankee Dag 
Ghauls, where the large boat was detained a few minutes from the 
shallowness of 1 lie water, so that there is an uninterrupted navigation 
for the largest description of boats"that navigate the river, as far as 
Peeplia, thirteen miles, above Tutluckwarra, during the rains and 
for two mouths after it. But from the hilly and broken nature of the 
country, Tulluckwarra is the highest situation up the river that 
could be fixed upon as a depot, particularly as there is a good cart 
road from that to Chiculda, bv Barsnie* Oodeypoor and Rajpoot*, or 
by linrsuie, Phout Mohaul, and Rajpoor, to Kooksee and ChicuEda, 
by that, making the greatest possible distance from the land carriage 
to Dhavi or (Jhiculda one hundred and fifteen miles ; but several 
miles would be saved by going to Soosarree, leaving Kooksee on the 
left baud, and again by not using the more frequented road by Oo¬ 
deypoor, but that of PIiquI Mohaul, from which I.have no doubt that 
the distance of the land carriage would be* reduced to a hundred 
miles from Tulluckwarra to Chiculda, as we become more familiar 
with the road. 
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VI f * —Journal of 12* tun ion frq?n Mortba“to Dyrttx f Ike pria- 

ripai town of JJqfai\ By C, J. Cvuttebden, Esq. 1. N* 

* - 

[Presented by Government ] 

At £ r, [vt. I left Morebul * on foot* accompanied by two Bedouins 
belonging tbs Beni Gurrnh tribe Tor my guides, mid a camel with 
bis driver for the conveyance of my baggage. At a short distance 
from Morebal la the tomb erf Scid Mohammed Agyf, a celebrated 
piratical chieftain, who some years ngo T after a series of dtp reflation 9 
in the Red Sea, posseted himself of the province of Do far, and 
remained undisputed master of this part of the Coast far about twenty 
five years. He possessed three square rigged vessels, by one of 
which nn American merchantman was captured, off the Island of 
Camaran; the crew were nil murdered, with the exception of a boy 
often years of age, whom they brought to Dofur, and who, a proselyte 
to the religion of his captors, is now residing at ihe village nf Sol- 
laUa with ;j wife and family. Several books belong trig to Seid Ma- 
hommed are now in the possession of the Arabs of JJofar* In Dy- 
reez 1 saw two; one a very Iv.'nuiifully illumined manuscript of the 
Koran, and the other a aeries of letters from the commandant of the 
Turkish forces, when engaged in Inking Aden and Lohciii, to SuHatj 
Soli man, commonly called the ** Magnificent.“ 

Seid Mu hum rued appears to Jutve held a very high character 
among the natives, and, though a pirate, to have evinced a desire 
for the improvement of his country, by the cultivation of the soil 
and building villages. 

About a quarter mile from this tomb is a deep wadldy separated 
from the sea by a sand lull. The Bedouins told me that during the 
rains this becomes a shoe" of water, and that formerly it was con¬ 
nected with the sea, and formed a secure anchor age for boats. The 
remains of houses and lombs near the spot appear to warr&nL this 
assertion, and I was afterwards assured of the fact at Do far. Leav- 

* The trade of More bat i* now very trifling, and ia veiled in Ihe hands of 
two or three merchants who have to pay a kind of tribute to the Bedouin* for 
all unperta or exports. At present, only three luggaliLB belong to the port, and 
they nil trade to India. The principal articles of export ere franking*cue, 
mytrh, and n few wkinn- The latter article, however, it seldom brought to 
Bombay, as a belter market tb found in Muscat The Subahn tree it to be 
seen in the neighbourhood* It in generally found high up in the mountains. 
At the ancient town of Haste 1 procured a branch with the leaves on it, hut 
Could (Uncover no difference between It and the Unchain of Socotra. 



ing the aea about a mile 5n the left,, we proceeded along the foot of 
the hills, across a flat country, well wooded, and affording abundant 
pasturage for cattle. The hills were clothed witft a thick underwood, 
and amongst the trees I Sould’dislmgush several kinds that we found 
in Socotra, * * 

A walk of two hours and a half brought, us to the foot oft waddy, 
which had been described to me in Morebat as well worth seeing. 
It is narrow ant! steep /averaging perhaps a quarter of a mile in 
width, eo thickly wooded that our camel could not proceed, and 
abounding in fine grass, with a stream of water winding through 
it. The principal tree* are the Lime, Tamarind, Henna (n rather 
large bush with email leaves, which natives use ns a dye for their fing¬ 
ers ond feel), Neb buck, Doom, Tamarisk, the Egsha of Socotra, a 
few Subahn trees, and an abundance of aloes, together with a small 
tree of very grotesque form, a sketch of which is annexed* 

An we intended dining here, k sheep was killed, and the Bedou¬ 
ins forthwith commenced cooking it in their most approved style ; 
the bones all being taken out, the flesh was thrown in one mass on 
the fire. As soon us it was tolerably warm through, we all seated 
ourselves round it ; every man cut off Llm portion that pleased him 
best, mid we were too hungry to be very fastidious. When we hid 
satisfied our appetites, the fragments of the feast were carefully col¬ 
lected and skewered upon sticks, which (along with my shoes) were 
put inlo an old water skin to serve for our breakfast on the ensuing 
morning ; a refreshing cup of coffee dosed the repast* We proceed¬ 
ed on cur journey when the moon rose, and returned to the edge 
of the waddy for our earned, and travelled over ■ barren and stony 
plain till midnight, when wt halted under a lime tree in a smalt 
village. 

The night was bitterly cold, but as three of us slept under my 
blanket, we kept each other tolerably vfarni, and the camel served ad¬ 
mirably to skreen us from the land-wiod. At daylight, after finish¬ 
ing the remainder of the sheep, and taking a cup of coffee, we pur¬ 
sued our route over a level table-land, about two hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, and distant from it perhaps one and half or two 

miles. The country was stony rmd barren, affording no pasturage, 
except nt the foot of the hills. 

At 11 o'clock we reached Thagah, a small village near the sea* 
I went immediately to the house of the principal man, to whom 1 
bad a letter from a friend of bis in Morebat, and nothing could ex¬ 
ceed (be kindness of my reception. 11m own bed was brought to 
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me ' and then, saying that I muat be fatigued, and required rest, he 
left me to repose. Upon awakipg, I found dinper ready, consisting 
of boiled mutton with honey and rice, fare Co which I did ample 
jusliee* As my kind host Salctn bin AJtmed, would receive no re¬ 
compense, I gave a dollar to his slaves ; and at two p, m. accom¬ 
panied for a shSit distance by nearly all I he towns-people, we pursued 
our way Dyreez, the principal town of Do far, 

Thagah is well watered, and possesses a soil sufficiently rich to 
produce various kinds of grain and vegetables, as wheat, jo wares, 
dokhurc, dholl, &c. The villages at the fool of the hills appeared 
fertile, and among £hc higher regions I was assured that figs and 
grapes are produced. The Bedouins, however, pluck the fruit whilst 
green, and are too indolent to take any pains with its cultivation. 
Indigo is also grown in sufficient quantity for the consumption of the 
natives, who dye their own cloth. The Subahn tree, or Gum Copal 
is, however, the staple commodity, and is sold in Do far during the 
rains, at the rate of about fifty pounds for a dollar. The hills from 
More bat Peak or Jibal Decan gradually diminish in height ; they 
are thickly wooded to their summits, and some of the trees, parti’ 
cularly the Lime and Tamarind, attain a large size. The higher parts 
of the valleys are inhabited by the Gurrah Bedouins, who bear every 
bod character amongst the townspeople as marauders. They are, 
generally speaking, a fine looking race of people. Leaving Tbagab 
we traversed n fertile country, intersected by large f * khores” or 
sheets of water, which, flowing into the sea, were fresh only at their 
upper or inland extremities. I observed in one place the remains 
of a wall and lower apparently too strong to be of Arab construction, 
and I was told that they belonged to ihd ** Kaffera." I was too much 
pressed for time to go out of iny way to examine them, as I was anx» 
ious to reach Dyreez before sunset. At 4 p. u, we left the path 
and descended to the benefr, along which we travelled till 8 f. m. 
when we reached Dyreez, much fatigued with our day's journey. 

I had with me n letter of introduction from an inhabitant of M ore- 
bat to one of the chief people in Dyreez, to whose house I at once 
proceeded, and met with as hospitable a reception as at Thagah. 
The news of the arrival of a “ strange man from the sea," quickly 
spread, and late aa it was, the room was soon crowded* Very few 
of their peopje had ever seen an Englishman before, and I never 
saw a better behaved party. On the appearance of dinner they all 
retired, and I partook of an excellent repast with my host, and the 
men who had accomplined me front Morebat. After dinner, the 
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room was again filled with visitors, who kept me up talking till mid¬ 
night, At daylight I was again roused to breakfast on wheaten 
cakes, boiled milk, fiaste made of dokhun flour, and honey, after 
which I had to sit in statl the tv hole day, explaining to my visitors the 
use of every thing I had among my baggffge. In the afternoon the 
buggaEa arrived from Morebat, and on the following evening, after 
dining with Abdullah bin Jftjjier the former Hakim otthe town, I 
took leave of my kind host Ahwakebin Ahmtjt il Mnrd&of, and re¬ 
turned on board much pleased with my excursion and agreeably sur¬ 
prised at the kind treatment 1 bad experienced from people, who bear 
the worst name on the southern coast of Arabia* 

In all our charts DoFar is represented aa merely a tow *; this is, 
however, not the case. Dofar is a district extending from Morebm 
to Raa-el Ahhmuhr, or Bunder Reaoot, and contains several villages, 
all of which were formerly under one Sultan, but since the death 
of Seid Mahommed bin Agyl, each town has become independent; 
of these Dyreez is the principal* It is governed by a Hakim, and 
surrounded by well cultivated lands like Thagsh; in fact, in this 
country, the description of one town is that of all. The next in can- 
sequence h Solahlahj rather more inland than Dyreez, and distant 
from it three or four miles. Between SoIahlaU and the sea lies the 
town of El Hafah, between which and Dyreez, are the remains of 
dti old town callek El BeHut, A khore winds round# the back of 
it, and this place was once the bunder of Dofar- U bas now by all 
accounts, for 1 was unable to visit it, seven fathoms water, aud it 
would require but little labor to again connect it with the sea. 
I saw in the mosque at Dyree* several pillars, which had been brought 
from EJ Bellut to that place* they were about seven feet high; and 
of the annexed shape, formed of stone, and regularly hewn and 
smoothed. 

From the accounts of the natives, SI Bellut must at one time have 
been etown of great importance; it was probably built by one of the 
Klin Gooe family, who were the moat powerful dynasty of Sultans 
that ever reignd over Dofar, and who successfully resisted the at¬ 
tempts of the Portuguese to subdue their country. The khore is 
described ae being bordered by a stone pier, on which platforms for 
guns are etill visible- The Hakim of Dyreez appropriates the duties 
of anchorage, fitc* and a rate of two and half percenV on all imports 
and exports. Beyond El Hafab lie the villages of El Robaht and 
Ougkut, and three miles further to the westward the hamlet of Re- 
sooJ, close to a buy of the same, described as a safe anchorage. 



The following are the khores that are situated between Morebat 
and Eeiool in the province of Dpfar : 

Khores Ririe, Tahgah f Sivie, Shahl, El Bdllut, fresh. " 1 
Khores Girnaff, El Ghnbefj Mi'stahein, Dyreez, Solahlah, Bin Mrelr- 
tan* salt. The upper part of these, are said to be fresh. 

Do far produced vegetable* of various kinds—gusaub, jowaree* diio- 
khuci, dholj^ and b abundantly supplied with water. Cotton i» 
also produced in small qualities. Cattle and sheep are cheap and 
plentiful, and I t do not think that my town on the coast is better 
adapted then Dyreez fbr supplying of vessels with provisions. The 
people appear well disposed, and boats can at ail times be procured 
as transports through the surf. The danger of travelling in this 
interesting country appears to be a mere bugbear, and l have been 
frequently assured that I could safely traverse Hadramaut and Doorn^ 
accompanied by a couple of llie Shaik of Sh&har’s people. In fact, 
a man from Yemen volunteered to take me with him, and to 
guarantee my safety. The probable expenses of a journey from 
Shahar to Shibnm would be about two hundred and fifty dollars, and 
moat gladly would J volunteer for the trip. The frequent opportu¬ 
nities of travelling with a Kaffla would considerably diminish any 
danger to be apprehended from marauding tribes, and 1 look upon 
the journey more as an excursion of pleasure than as fraught with 
any extraordinary danger or difficulty. 

The Beni Hurrah Bedouins * acknowledge no Shaik, and are de¬ 
scribed as an indolent race, always more willing to plunder than to 
work. They number about one thousand five hundred men, and 
are all armed with a sword and stick ( which they carry in the same 
hand), and some of ihemffiave match Wits. 

The only beast of prey in the plain is the hyena, but autelopea 
are numerous. Wild cats are found among the hills, and are very 
destructive to the flocks, Tlfe 3uhahn- trees that I saw were exactly 
like the Bobaift of Socotra, with a light colored smooth bark and 
short crisped leaves* The season for collecting the gum is in theS. W. 
Monsoon, when it is brought down to Dyreez for sale. The while 
is considered the best as not being soiled by contact with the ground. 
During the S. W. Monsoon, rain is abundant; and at this period all 
the above mentioned khores communicate with the sea. Through¬ 
out Dofar, 1 was (old that rain falls on the average fbr eighty day* 
in the year, 

* The language of Iho Gurrah Bedouins uaimilates very nearly that 
spoken on SdtoifL. It is so harsh and guttural that it is almost painful to 
trcrCcA a man speaking, and 1 gave op the attempt to imitate them in despair. 
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Vilh —An Account of 4he tribe of filhadeo Italics * By Captain A, 
Mackintosh, £7lh Regt. Madras Native Infantry; Commanding 

Ahmednuggur Police Corps. * , 

* 

[Presented by (^ovtrnmcmtj 9 

Preliminary and general observations respecting the different tribes 

of Kolies, and their location, * 

Among the various classes of inhabitants within the territory form* 
Jng the Government of Bombay, the name of few is more familiar to 
us than that of the tribe of Katies, more usually written Coaly by 
(he English. They are to he found nearly in every part of Guaerat, 
in several of the districts of whi^h province they constitute a very 
large proportion of the agricultural population, and in many instan¬ 
ces are notorious robbers. They are very numerous in the Aiuvee* 
sv, and many are settled in the Northern Konkuu. In the hilly Uaci 
lying between Moose south-west of Poona and the hill-fort of Trim- 
buk, the source of the Godavery rtv^r, the inhabitants are chiefly 
KoIicb, and a few are scattered over the districts of Candeigh, Ah- 
mednuggur* Poona, and Sludapoor, and along the Bailaghaut on the 
western frontier of the Hydrabad territory. 

Although the information we possess of these people must be con* 
aidered imperfect, I think we may venture to say, that in earlier ages 
they were the only inhabitants of a portion ofGuzerat and of the At- 
taveesy, for a part oT the latter tract of country ia termed by the na* 
lives Kolwun, or country of the Kolies. hftlla, forests, and such for¬ 
midable barriers will tend to divide communities, and local peculia¬ 
rities will not only induce new end appropriate names, but will also 
produce some difference in manners iftid habits. Notwithstanding 
these people have, in the course of time, separated into different clas¬ 
ses or minor tribes, they continue to retain the general appellation 
of Koty, which affords strong evidence of their being branches of 
the same stock. 

The following are the common designations of the different class¬ 
es or castes of the tribe of Holies, and they appear to be located 
nearly as here described. * 

The Maj-Kolm reside chiefly in the Attaveesy, and in the Wnnn 
Dm dory and Nasik pergunnas. A few are settled in the vicinity of 
Jowairin the Konkun; they are cultivators and laborers. They war- 
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ship the gods Khundoba, Bhyroo, and BluJwany. They stay thul 
they have derived their name from the Koly UajtiH, who in former 
ages intermarried with their ancestors, and employed them in their 
service as domestics and sepoys, The t Sir Naik resides at Wagyra 
in the Nasik district* lie fluids the village of Vellgaum in free gift, 
enjoy b several perquisites, and settles disputes connected with the in¬ 
fringement of their customs. These KoJies are sometimes called 
Bhen Kolies, and are said to have originally belonged to the tribe of 
Mhadeo Holies, but having committed some irregularities, they 
abandoned their tribe and associated with Kolics of an inferior de¬ 
scription, and at present hold no intercourse with the Mhadeo Ko~ 
Lies, 

1'he Soles# Katies are settled in the same parts of the country as 
the Kaj Kolies* They are also cultivators and laborers. The So- 
lesy Koly is known by the name of Lall Lungotnty walla Koly and 
Kasthy Koly* They worship Khuudoba, &.c. 

The Toukry Kolia are inhabitants of the Attavecsy, principally 
around Peint and Dhurumpoor. Like the oilier KoJies, feorne of them 
are cultivators and laborers. As the term for a large bamboo is 
toukry , and a number of these Koliets are employed in cutting down 
bamboos, which are afterwards conveyed to the coast and to the Duk- 
hun for sale, it is said they derive their name from this employment. 
They worship Khuudoba, Bhyroo, &,c. 

The Dhour Katies are numerous in the Attaveesy, arid a Tew of 
them are settled in the VYurm Dindory districts, They appear to be 
the most degraded of all the Koly tribes, and do not hesitate to par- 
take of the flesh of cattle that have died a natural death, and they 
are at the same time most'determined drunkards. When I was em- 
ployed in the AUaveeay in tS'lO, these Dhour KoJies were consider¬ 
ed no better than the Dberea (Pariahs) of the detachment with me. 
The Dhour Kolies are farmers and laborers; some of them arc em¬ 
ployed in cutting down the teak wood within the districts of the Feint 
and Wassoonda Rajas, which the timber merchants from the Duk- 
hun purchase from them. 

A few emerprizing Parsees, who are settled in some of the largest 
villages on the public roads leading through the Atiaveesy, supply 
the Katies with abundance of arrack, distilled from the mowih flow¬ 
er, The Koly pays the Parsee in grain Tor the spirits. In many pla¬ 
ce* the Kolies distil the liquor for their own consumption. These 
four classes seem to be one and the same people in the Attaveesy ; 
but there appears to be some difference in the manners and habits of 
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those residing in the Wuran Dmtlory districts. Their Naiks adjust 
matters connected jvilh the usages of their IriJjcs 

The 'Doonggttry YCohts. K few of these reside in tiie Aitaveesj 
and the Wunn Dindory districts, They # are* farmers and laborers, 
nod some of them are employed as the beat ppljee of (he district. 
Relies that reside near hilly districts, arfrtermed occasionally Doong- 
gury Kolies, from Doonggntj a hill* * « 

The Bhecl Kelies are not by any means numerous; we find one* 
or two fa mi lies settled in a few of the villages along the banks of the 
Pera and Godavery rivers. They appear to have been runaways who 
associated with the Bheela, end subsequently Intermarried with them. 

The Mullar Koty. This Koly seems to be one of the most pure 
and respectable of all the Koly tribes; they are also known by the 
name of Pniihurry Kolies from their employment of supplying villa¬ 
gers and travellers with water, t They generally employ buffaloes to 
carry (lie pukhall (lealber bag) in which the water is contained. 
The Panburry Roly is a member of the third division of the Bulim¬ 
ia institution, and receives his pay in kind from the villagers for 
his services. It is bis duty to wait on travellers in the employ of 
Government, and on strangers, to ejenn out and plaster (with cow* 
dung) the floor of the Dhurumsalla or Chourry; (the public resting 
place,) to supply them with water, tfec. Lie also attends at all festi¬ 
vals, marriages, &c* in performance of his duty* This Koly is also 
termed the Choomly Roly from a twisted piece of cloth which he pla¬ 
ces on the crown of his head, on which he rests bis water pot. The 
same Roly is frequently called the Koonm Roly, from his asso¬ 
ciating with the Koonbies or cuhivntors, for they occasionally par¬ 
take of food at each other's houses* Onft or more families of the 
Mullar Rohes are settled almost in every village m the Dukhun and 
in Canrieish, and along the BzdlnghaiU in the Hydra bad territory ex¬ 
tending eastward to Khandhar, Iudo& and Roden, between the Go- 
davery river and Hjdrabud ; they are jellied in the Rallaghaut (in b 
south-east direction}, in the vicinity of Nulhlroog. In many of the 
villages around and south of Punderpoor* this Koly holds the situa¬ 
tion of the village Esskur or Beadle. We find them occasionally em¬ 
ployed as sepoys and village watchmen. In villages in the southern 
portion of Candeish and north of the God Aver j river, the TurralJ (the 
person who performs the duty the Panhurry Koly doe^in other parts of 
the country,) is either of the Dhere or Bheel tribe. A Koly is engaged 
as his deputy to perforin the service, hie own low caste not admitting 
of his doing so. There are a few Mullar Koly Patella of villages in 



the Candelsh and Ahmeduuggnr district#. The hereditary Kolie# 
(Naiks?) of the hUUforts of Poorundur, Suigliur, Toma, and Rajghur, 

nil south of Poona, are Mullai Kolias; their duties consisted hi 
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guarding the approaches leading to the forte* &,c,; they held tin am 
lends, and received regular pay from Government; besides they en¬ 
joyed the privilege of cutting grass* and firewood* &c> In 1340, 
A. D. the Singhur Koly Naik resisted the attacks of the army of the 
* Emperor Mahorned Toyhtuk during several months. A few of these 
holies are setlJej at Bombay, end along the sea coast as cultivators. 
They worship Khundoba, Bhyruo, 

The Aketr Koly. The Kg lies of this tribe are inhabitnnts of Can- 
deish chiefly in the villages along the banka of the Girna river* and 
on the southern batik of the Taptec ; one and two, and sometimes 
five and ten families are found in those villages. They are very poor, 
but there are several instances of their holding pateUabips of village# 
in the vicinity oTYewull Sakry, It is said ihey originally came from 
the south * they arc not held in high estimation, for they perform the 
duties of the village Mhar or Dbere (Pariah), and on this account 
are entitled to receive the skins of bullocks and buffaloes that die a 
natural death ; they worship the horns of the buffalo? which they fix 
in front of their door. The Aheer Koly is engaged occasionally to 
perform the duties of ihe Jaglah or village watchman* and at times 
one of them is employed us the waterman to supply the inhabitants 
and travellers with water, &c. In some villages where the member* 
of a family of the Aheer Kolies perform the different duties of the 
Turrall or village beadle* those of the waterman, ns well as those of 
the Jaglah or watchman, they have been presented by the British 
Government with from ten to fifteen buu twenty to thirty beeghas of 
land in free gift, according la the size of the village and thereupon" 
sibrjjty of the duties they had to discharge. The object of this grant 
was to ensure their becoming *nore faithful and diligent public ser¬ 
vants, They worship all Lhe Hindoo deities* but the goddess Kauhy 
Ttanby (a derivative of Bhowany) is an object of great adoration with 
them. Their marriage ceremony is performed by a Brahman, and 
usually in front of the shrine of Kanby Ranby ; this does away with 
the necessity of providing a feast for all the guests, &c. so that the 
expense incurred is trifling* They have two chief Naika, who adjust 
matters connected with the affairs oT their caste; one of these re¬ 
sides on the hanks of the Tap tee, and the other pear the Girna, 

The Murvy Koly performs duties in every village in the Northern 
Konkun, similar to those which the Panbnrry Koly discharges in the 



Dukhan> He received the Butlqtu allowance, and holds a piece of 
good ground rent free worth a few rupees* # There are about a 
hundred-families of tfce Mutvy fvoly at Bombay ; they serve as palan¬ 
keen hearers, laborers did porters, * 

The Sone Kolks are seule<T along the c%ast from Angria's Colaba 
to Surat* At Bombay and Col aba (Gij Womards*lsland) there are 
about two Lliousand houses of the Bone Kolies; they are nlj^fishermen, 
with the exception of a few that enter as sailof a on board of ships be- - 
longing to native merchants, Jt in said they have a^ditdike to going 
on hoard vessels owned and commanded by Europeans, fearing they 
should lose caste. They state that they camt originally from An- 
gria’s Colaba ; they follow the profession of arms there, and do 
duty in the Fort; their chief men are styled Patella, The chief Pa* 
tell resides at Angria’s Colabajhe possesses all the authority of 
the Gotornny, and settles alt the disputes and irregularities connected 
with the infringement of the usages and rules of their caste. The 
chiefPatcll bus an agent termed Sliisha (disciple) in each village or 
cominuniiy of the Sone Kolres, who adjusts all disputes of a trifling 
nature, but important cases are submitted to the cliier l J aldl at 
Col&ba, 

Persons proved guilty of adultery and fornication are repudiated 
front the caste, and not rc-sidmUtcd, as are offenders who infringe 
their customs and disregard the authority of the chief PatelJ. Oc¬ 
casionally a person guilty of vice and immorality, although ho may 
have been perverse, yet* ifhe subsequently seem very penitent, he 
is received arpio by his kinsmen after a targe quantity of liquor has 
been expended, and, the greater portion of the assembly have got 
drunk* In fact, these Kylietf seldom or uefter meet in any number 
on occasions of congratulation, or of condolence, or for the adjust¬ 
ment of affairs connected with their usages and customs, that they 
do not drink large quantities of spirits'? 

Their women, contrary to the usual customs of other Hindoo 
castes, ffetr the Lillies or jackets with long sleeves, and have glass ban¬ 
gles on the left hand only. At the time of their marriage the ban* 
gles intended Tor the right wrist are consecrated, and cist into the 
sea, on which occasion the spirit of the ocean is invoked in favor 
of the husband, to preserve her from becoming a widow, >hile he is 
traversing the deep in search i>r a livelihood. As a substitute for the 
glass bangles thus devoted, three silver ones are worn or* the right 
wrist. Several of these Kcdies are said to possess great wealth. 
There are from five to six hundred families of the Bone Kolin 



settled at Bassein ; some of these serve ds palankeen bearers; those 
it Bombay are all fishermen. 

There are a good many of the Aggry Koliti nettled at Bombay, 
Bsssem, Tanna, and Pan well, also along the coast towards Sural; 
these people are boatmen, and serve as sailors on board vessels 
belonging to Natives* Some of them are palankeen bearers, cul¬ 
tivators a yd'laborers ; their chief Patella settle in alters connected 
- with their caste. They worship the god Khundoba, &c, 

The Mttiah , Kolies appear to be confined entirely to Bombay, 
where they have between five and sis hundred houses. They are 
occasionally termed l>oongurry Kolies from Doongur a hillj from 
their residing on the hill or rising ground south ofMazagon, these 
Holies having been the first inhabitants, not only of that spot* but 
of the island of Bombay. In fact, they assert that the place belong¬ 
ed to them in days of yore. They ore all fishermen and seamen ; 
they do not retail their fish themselves, but hand them over to other 
persons in the bazar. There ere persons of considerable wealth a- 
roong them, who are owners of vessels that trade along the Malabar 
Coast, navigated by sailors of their own tribe. The bead Patella 
adjust all disputes connected with their caste* Persons proved guil* 
ty of adultery and immoral conduct are expelled from the tribe, and 
are never received back again into the community. These Kolies 
consume large quantities of liquor at their festivals* The wives of 
the Mettah Holies devote the glass bangles of the right hand to the 
deep, to propitiate the spirit of the ocean for the sake of their hus¬ 
bands, in the same manner the Sone Kolies do, and they replace 
them with silver ones. They worship Khundoba, Bhyroo, and 
fihowany. 

In Bombay, Tanna* Bhewndy, Kullian, Bessein, Damaun, &c. 
we find a people termed by the inhabitants the Christian or Portu¬ 
guese Koly* It is said that frw ancestors of these Christian Koiiee 
were of the tribe of Sone Kolies, and that they were forcibly con¬ 
verted to Chmtiaaiiy some ages ago by the Portuguese. These 
people are cultivators, extractors of toddy from the palm trees, and 
others sell fish. They fellow the precepts of the Catholic faith* but 
it appears that some of them have forsaken the true faith and revert¬ 
ed to paganism* This retrogression took place about the years 1820 
and 1821* When that terrible scourge the cholera morbus was 
raging in the Konkun and along the coast, many of these poor ig¬ 
norant creatures, seeing desolation spread in their families by the 
heavy visitation which afflicted them* thought they would be much 
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more fortunate and hajipy were they to pay their ^durations to Devy, 
Khundoba end Wittoba, than by continuing to do ao to the Al- 
mighty-;■ a portion olthem haviig accordingly come to this resolution, 
at once abandoned thS trud God, and supplicated these false idols 
to be merciful and kind to them, and Itfrelieve them from the dis¬ 
tress by which they were surrounded. They have* discontinued all 
intercourse with their Christian brethren, and have.resumed the 
custom of wearing ihdsendhy or tuft of hair on the crown of the 
head. They employ Brahmins at their nuptial ceremonies, but the 
other Hindoo Kolies, considering them a contaminated race, hold 
no communication with them, A few of th#m are cultivators and 
laborers, while others sell hah, which they cut into small bits and 
expose for sale in their booths or Thanns in the bazar, and arc there¬ 
fore denominated Thankur Kolies ; a few families of them are set¬ 
tled at Bisaein, Tanna, and Rhewndy, 

There are between three andfour hundred fitmilies of Lhe Chan- 
chy tribe of Kolies settled at Bombay, These Kolies bear the 
character of being a very peaceable and industrious race. They 
are chiefly farmers, who cultivate various sorts of roots, fruits and 
vegetables, which they take (o market; others are laborers, and a 
few of them are employed in the service of native merchants. These 
Kolies come from Joonagur (Katiywar) in Guzerat* They worship 
Dakoorjee (Runchorjee) and Mahaluchmy, 

The Kolies in Guzerat appear to be divided into several tribes, 
the TuHubdabj the Puttunwarria, and the Knkrez, the. Dhandhar 
and Babbriah, &c, The Tullubdub are the most numerous; the 
limits of their country extend from the Bared a district north to 
Khyralloo and Massawnah on the banks oS the river Roopyne, and 
from Dholka on the borders of Kattywar to Lunawarra, Some of 
them are found beyond these Limits, but that above defined they 
consider their own country. Tullubdah, in addition to being the 
most numerous, is considered superior in rank to the other tribes; 
the Pultunwarria will partake of food prepared by the Tullubdah, 
but the latter will not touch fund cooked by the former. It is a 
very common practice with them to call each other by the name of 
the district in which they reside. 

The Koliea in the Mhyee Kaunta are termed the Iiarriah Kolias, 
also the Mhyee Kaunta Kolies. Those residing ii\ the pergunoa 
of Dhygown about twenty-five miles north-east of Ahmedabad, are 
known by the name of Kount Kolies, In the course of time a 
most numerous and mixed offspring of some degraded Rajpoots have 



became incorporated with the Kolies; tbfece people always pass 
Under the general denomination oFKoly, but retain as their family 
designation the original name of theMribe of Che Rajpoot 'parent, 
or that of the town or district in which they resided at the period 
of their degradation. The TulJubdah Kolies residing around Kur- 
ree, &i>e, f are kliown by tt\c name of the Chowally Koly, the name 
of the district. The Thakoors * of Lobar and Amlyah in this 
* division are Koiies. The Thakoor of Gooropur, twenty-live miles 
souih-eaat of Alined abad, is a Koly of great influence; also the Koly 
Thakoor of Ometta on the Mhyee. The Thakoors of Agrlore Kut- 
iawun, Ehukkora, Mhigoonah in the Chownll, are also Koiies. 
These Kolias form a very large portion of the population of the dis¬ 
trict they reside in* It has been estimated that in the Khaira district 
alone, there are nearly seventy thousand; they are all cultivators and 
laborers, and often patella of villages, a few being employed jb 
village watchmen, others by native bankers, &.c. The Koly watchmen 
is termed Wurtunneeah, Pujy, Pugghy, f and Rule ha. They hold 
some land rent-free for their services, and receive other dues. 
Formerly, and mill in many places, the WurtunneeaU is obliged to 
be on a good understanding with the Geerossy chiefs in their vicinity. 
The villagers or the Wununneeah gram a certain allowance to the 
Geerossy to refrain from plundering their village. 

In almost every second, third or fourth, village there are two or 
three families known by the name of the Kotewallaha Koiies. 
They attend on travellers, particularly Government servants to 
procure such articles for them as they may require. In all the towns 
there are a few Koiies termed SeEottah; these are employed by 
native bankers in escorting treasure oi oiher valuables, and they 
accompany travellers from stage to stage for a fixed allowance. 
Should the Selottah be at enmity with any of his tribe, he will take 
n sufficient number of his kinsmen with him to protect his charge. 
When (here is danger, the Selottah boldly steps out to face it, and, 
often has sacrificed his life in defence of his charge. Some years ago 
the Salottah’s services were eagerly sought after, but at present, 

* Rajpoots and Koiies who are the proprietors of several village*, from 
which they derive a revenue of a few thousand rupee*, or who have an income 
of a similar amount from revenue and other sources, such as geera* or grass, 
equivalent to black mail, are termed Thakoors. 

1 The Pugghy i* well known as Lho watchman employed by the officers station¬ 
ed in G use rat \ betake* hi* name from tracking the footmarks (Pug, a foot,). 
They are very expert in their pToreas'ion H 



though fiti.ll ready for employment, their services are seldom called 
for. In some parts'of the country ^the Koly and Rajpoot Thakoori 
employ* 30 me of their^dependents in discharging the duties of the 
Selottah in escorting pr&pertjf and travellers through their villages. 

In every ten or fifteen villages there is I Koly named the Nathy 
Patel Jiah, whose duly it is to adjust sn^ disputes Connected with 
the infringement of their usages* The Nathy Patelfiah summons anv 
offender before him, amf several Koly Patell\ and a few elders of « 
the tribe investigate the affair, and fine the delinquent* He is made 
to furnish an entertainment for a portion of the tribe, and to pay 
some money according to his means; when begins partaken of food 
from the same platter with the Nathy Patelliah and some of the 
others, and has smoked the same hooka with several of the assembly, 
he is considered as re-admitted into his caste. 

They worship Mahadeo, Bhowany, Ambykn, Devy, Botcherra 
(Mattah) and Runchore (Krisha) nnd Ilunooman. Of all these 
Botcherra or Betchurra, the goddess who presides over the small-pox, 
seems to meet with the greatest attention from these people. The 
most sacred and binding of their oaths is that taken when the hand 
is placed on ihis idol; another very binding mode of pledging their 
faith, U by lilting a brass or copper cup with water, and placing 
their hands on it and repeating the names of all the gods; this they 
term Fruvopyah. 

When any serious quarrel or feud has been settled between these 
Kolies, they seal their reconciliation by drinking some ksossoomb, 
which is merely a little opium dissolved in water. They are partial 
to opium, and very fond of spirituous liquors; they are enterprising, 
bold, and most desperate tMeves and plunderers, yet they seldom 
commit murder unless they are attacked, or resistance is offered to 
them* 

The Pultonwarria Kolies reside in the district around Pultun and 
between the Surruswutty and Bunnass rivers. I have mentioned 
before that they do not rank so high as the TulJuhdah Koltes ; this is 
on account of their partaking uf the flesh of buffaloes. They are 
dispersed over the southern districts of Guzerat to the vicinity of the 
Nerbudda, and in many places they are numeious. They arc culti¬ 
vators and laborers, and occasionally employed as watchmen of vil¬ 
lages, & c. They worship the same gods as the Tull^bdahs, and dif¬ 
fer little from them in respect to character. The Kakrez Kolies in¬ 
habit the district of that name to the north-west of the Bunnass riv¬ 
er* They are numerous, bold, and enterprising plunderers* The 
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Dbmdhar Holies reside in the district of lltal name, of which Phil* 
lanpoor is the chief town* They p are a daring and wild people* The 
Bab bn ah Holies occupy the southern porliofi of the peninsula of 
ffattywar* * * * 

TYact occupied by ike Mkadeo Katies^ and their origin, 

* 

In the fallowing pages I purpose giving an account or the tribe of 
Mhadeo Kolies, who rebide in the valleys on the east side of the Syha- 
dry range of mountains extending from Moosa south west of Poona, 
northward to Trimbuk the source of the Godavery river, and tying 
between the I7J and the 13° degrees of north latitude and 73J and 
74 east longitude. 

These small valleys are formed by masses or groups of rugged hills 
of the less lofty ranges that diverge laterally in art easterly direction 
from the main chain of mountains.* These are known to the inhabi¬ 
tants by the names of MawiJEs, Khoras, Nuhirs, and Dangs, that is, 
valleys, glens, straths, and wilds. They vary considerably in confi¬ 
guration and extent, and at the distance of ten, fifteen, and twenty 
miles from the crest of the Syhadry range, they gradually expand 
into the spacious plains of the^Dukhun, where the collateral branch* 
es and groups of hills within the before defined limits may be said to 
terminate, with the exception of the low irregular branch that pro¬ 
trudes from the north of Joonere and runs along to the south of the 
Jdoola river, but diverges much in its advance to Ahmednuggur, ut¬ 
ter which it stretches in a sooth-east direction, and ultimately eons!i- 
totes the Balaghaut of the western boundary of the Hydrabad terri¬ 
tory* The chief gorges or passes in ihe t principal range leading down 
from the Dukhan to the Koukun, and the bottom of the different 
valleys, may average from 1800 to 2000 feet above the level of the 
4ea; and the most elevated points in the main range may vary from 
4000 to 4500 feet. The summit of the Kullsabaie hill, one of 
the detached branches and only a few miles from (he forts of A Hung 
and Koorung, rises to the height of 5500 feet ; and is considered the 
highest land in the Dukhun. Many of these lofty isolated and rocky 
hilts were selected by the rulers of the country some centuries ago, 
as fit situations for fortresses; and as the sides of the hills were in 
general very steep, indeed often quite perpendicular, it was only nec¬ 
essary to erect a gateway and fortify this entrance to render the 
place almost impregnable. 



These numerous hill forts/ with a few except ions, have been dis* 
mantled by the British, as they were considered useless and expen¬ 
sive. The original'tohject of eslaLlishing such strongholds might 
have been twofold, FirH, as'tbe cost of fortifying vuch places must 
have been comparatively rery’smalt, hills flbituhle for the purpose in 
the vicinity of large open towns or villages were fortified to afford 
the inhabitants an asylum to retire to, should a formidable body of 
plunderers threaten to oVerrun the country, Secondly, the intention 
of erecting some of the hills of a mountainous tract into fortresses 
might have been to guard passes leading from one province into 
another, or to overawe the population ; for weiknow that the inhabi¬ 
tants of the hilly country are a very independent and intractable 
people 

The inhabitants of many of the villages in these valleys suffer very 
great inconvenience during lhe months of April and May, from the 
great scarcity of water, yet the*fortified hills were supplied abund¬ 
antly with the finest description of (his necessary of life. Tanks or 
reservoirs were excavated in the rocky summits of the hills where ap¬ 
pearances indicated the presence of water ; hi these excavations it 
frequently becomes necessary to form portions of the rock into pil¬ 
lars to support the roof of the tank. 

It is to be noticed (bat the acclivity on the western side of the 
Syhadry range is always abrupt and very sleep; here especially, as 
well as among some of lhe other groups of hills, there are many grand 
chasms with rocky walls several hundred feet in depth, In these im¬ 
mense ravines, and on the summits of the hills and Fifth ars or plat¬ 
eaux, there are numerous plants, shrubs and beautiful trees. In many 

« t * 

* Ab 1 wfla employed after lhe termination of the last Mahratta w $t in dis¬ 
mantling the hill-fort*, 1 can benr testimony to the general salubrity of many 
of Ltieac lofty dwellings, notwithstanding their very bleak and dreary situation, 
oapeci&Hy during the niomoott, when Hint terrible scourge the cholera was 
spreading desolation in the villages in the plains at Ute bottom of the forts, sad 
more particularly those situated in low and confined situations, in the years 
l81d tad lfllil, l had charge of five hundred sibundjes (irregular Lraops) sta¬ 
tioned in hill forts; of this body there were unly two men of the garrison of 
Anky Tanky died of cholera. A parly of si bundles stationed at th at fort went 
to a village in tlie vicinity to procure some supplies; Lliey slept below one night, 
and in the course of three days afterwards Lhe men alluded to ware seised 
willi the disease and expired. I may add that out of two hundred work moo 
Hist were employed destroying the fort, about twenty of them slept below in 
Hie plain, as their families had joined them, while the others slept under trees 
on the hill or in caves ; the cholera on one occasion attacked several of those 
that remained below, and otic ul them fell a victim to it. 
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places in hollmvs nml on the Putliars there are dense and extensive 
patches of lofty jungle and forest timber, with thickets of impervious 
brushwciod + pftrlietilaTfy southwest orJoonere nntl around Ambygown. 
A variety of wild animats inhabit ibtse jAngles ; tigers, cheetas, 
hymns, bears, wild cat*, 'hope* kailiieanaa * (wild dogs), jackals, 
gowns (bison), 'aninburs* peelgaic, spoiled deer, antelopes, bhfck- 
kijra, and moikieai also hares, peafowl and jungle fowls, with many 
birds smalfand large of rare and variegated plumage. 

Exclusive of the principal passes in the western ghauts, there are 
numerous footpaths Leading over the mountains from the Holy habi¬ 
tations above, to the villages below in the Koukun, These paths 

* The animal tensed by us Hie wild dog is known to the unlives by the 
name of Kollusanii, Kollusara, and Kollussa; H is common in Hie Kotool 
district and all along the range of western glia u la. It is about the dire of a 
panther, with very powerful fort quarters, narrow tapering Inina, black and 
pointed muzzle, and sin nil erect ears* The tail it long, and at the extremity 
there re a bunch of hair, several inches in length. Tim Kollussiia iaof a dark¬ 
ish red color, possesses great speed, and hunts in packs of live, eight, fifteen 
and even to the number of twenty-five, and ia extremely active, artful and 
cunning in mastering hii prey> it is during the night time they move about 
in search of food, but should an animal approach near them an hour or two af¬ 
ter sunrise, or a short time before sunset they wiJl attack it, All animals seem 
instinctively to dread the m\ during the day time they remain quiet in their 
hiding places, When the Kollueea discovers an animal worthy of being cap¬ 
tured, the circumstance is announced to the members of the pack by a bark¬ 
ing or whistling noise ; the others are on the alert, advance rapidly and post 
themselves nlily round, the spot* after which they gradually clone ia on the 
animal, who upon seeing one or two of the Kollussnas, gets frightened, bat 
much mote so when running away at speed he encounters one of his enemies 
in whichever direction Jio aVfiinpLs to rncajw, The consequence is that he 
gets so agitated that lie stands still for some seconds ; the Kollussuner seeing 
his confusion, run in close to him, pull (ho animal down, and tear him to 
pieces, 

When few in number they have nteen known Lo gratify their hunger before 
the poor aiirmal fell down or expired, each cf them tearing away a mouth-fall 
while lire animal remained standing. There are very few instances of their 
ever having attacked the villager's cattle, but they will kill strayed calves if 
they fall in with them. The Holies never molest the KolluBanas; in fact 
they lUe glad to sec (hem in their neighbourhood, being aware of the enmity 
(hat exist* between them and (he tiger, for they kill tigers occasionally, and 
in consequence they are considered by the people a« the protectors of their 
cattle and their fields \ for neither sambur, deer, or hog, iccm much disposed 
to approach places much frequented by the Kolluisno.; they hunt and kill the 
■ambur, ns^lgsio, hyena, deer, jackals, hares, hags, bears, porcupines, and 
qnaila. They killed a tiger in June Inet year in the Telooirgun jungles. 
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are very intricate, and Lt is with much difficulty the people travel 
along them when loaded with the produce of their fields for the ba¬ 
zar* on market days. Whers the rock is very precipitous they use 
a simple bamboo* ladder which enable? them to effect their pa*- 
sage by the most direct routes. 

During the southwest monsoon, which ih general sets in about the 
end of May or first fortnight in June, during intervals whdh the rain 
ceases pouring down, riot only the summit of ihe mountains, but the 
valleys are enveloped in general in a very dense fog, consequently 
there is always a damp and chilling sensation in the atmosphere at 
at this period. While the heat during the months of April and May 
is often extremely sultry and oppressive below, it 10 comparatively 
cool on the tops of the hills. It may be observed that the degree of 
the atmospherical heat os indicated by our thermometers at times in 
such situations, is an imperfect measure of sensible heat. The cli¬ 
mate is unhealthy after the termination of the monsoon ; and the in- 
habitants suffer much from fever and ague in the months of Septem¬ 
ber, October and November. 

The population of the tract just described consists of Thakoora, t 
some Hutgur and Telivur Jtanaras, and a few Bunjaries, in addition 
to the Holies, % including also some Koonbiea, who have intruded 
themselves within a few ages past. 

The following is given as the popular tale of the origin of the Ho¬ 
lies. After the death of otic of the Rajas of the race of the sun, nam¬ 
ed llaja Venn, (an account of whom is given in the Bhagwut Pooran,) 
a man of a dwarfish size sprung from his left arm. He was called 
Necshad (base born), and directed by some saint to take up bis 
residence among mountains and forests ; he consequently was the an¬ 
cestor of all Keerauts or the barbarous and savage people who in¬ 
habit wild places and subsist by the chase. One of the descendants 
of Neeahad and a female Shoodur were the parents of the Poolkusa ; 
and a male of the Neeshad lineage and a female of the PooJkues 

* They place a substantia! bamboo divested of its branches, leaving & am&Ll 
slump at eicli joint or division to be tLflcd Ac a step, 

f A shaft account of these people will be communicated in a separata paper 
hereafter. 

■ 

% There arc aomc Mhadco Kolies settled around Jew air in the Konkgn. 
The Raja of lowair in a Holy, There are some of the same tribe in Bombay. 

\ Keerautfl, Poolinda. and Shubbur, are the Sunskrit terms applied to the 
Bhealfl and other wild hilly tribes. 
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family were th t parents of the Koly* He was to aubaisl by killing 
whatever animals he-.encountered in the jungle* and forests. It may 
farther be stated that the Koliea eay 1 * { that they are descendants of 
Vafmik, the distinguished author oflfie Ramayun, who, although of 
Brahmurt parentage, and horn at Veer WylU, twenty-four railes 
south-east of Poona, is said to have led the life of a Ko!y» The des¬ 
cription of Valmik magnifies him into a huge giant, who could walk 
fifty miles in less than-half an hour. He is reputed to have been a 
most desperate* and remorseless robber and murderer, and that he 
continued bo until he encountered the holy Narud, who ultimately 
succeeded in persuading him to abandon the wicked life he was lead¬ 
ing for a better and more virtuous one. The Mandur Soombah 
Ghaut, ten miles north of Ahmednuggur, and close to that beautiful 
and romantic spot known to us Uy the name of the ft happy valley 
ia said to have been one of his favourite haunts. 

The Sanskrit word Kywurtuk, meaning a boatman and fisherman, 
is applied by some of the inhabitants* to the Holies, but in the Duk- 

* The M a h cunc cl an 6 „ and a great many of the Hindoos, are very apt to ap¬ 
ply the term Koly to persons of various low tribes respecting whose origin nud 
habits they mny be ignorant. There is a class of people known by Hie name 
of Tarroo, who are boatmen at the ferries of the Godivery, &c. and although 
they are quite a distinct class and not very numerous, through ignorance 
some person* call them -Kolics. In the country to the north and to the west 
of Hy drab ad, there are several tribe* of law casts people who resemble the Ko¬ 
be* in come respects; one of the mosl numerous of these are the people known 
by the name of Mootrassy. W hen they cultivate and work as laborers they 
an called Mootrassy, Those that superintend water-courses and tanks to 

the regulated quantity ofw'tcr supplied to *he people, ate termed Necrrorralis, 
and those that follow a military life aro called Tel I polls, which is the familiar 
word among them for an armed man- The Tcllgolla ore much employed aa 
sepoy* (hereditary) in the service of the Naiks or ZumeoodarB in the Hydra- 
bad territory, and they hold a considerable portion of laud rent-free, for their 
service, which ia cultivated by some of the family ; besides, they receive dues 
from the inhabitants for performing the pnhee duties of villages, and are em¬ 
ployed in collecting the revenue and oo *' field service," when the Naik is en¬ 
gaged in hostilities, even should it be with (he ruling authority of the country, 
on which occasions the Tellgnlls were frequently in the habit of sending their 
familes to the jungles for protection, while they showed the greatest veal find 
most devoted attachment in the Nath's cause, Some of these people wore 
formerly employed in the Poona Subsidiary Force, na pioneers, Lascars, and doo- 
ly bearers. A few of of them are settled at Poona and Bcroor u palankeen 
bearers. The Mootrassy passes under the denomination of Kamatty at Poona 
and Seroor. The word Kamatfy is applied by the inhabitants of the M ah rat- 
la country to all description of persons coming from the BnUaghattt and the 



hue it is unusual to aee*the Koifes engaged aft boatmen. A very few 
oT them from necessity may in eorr^e places foljow the profession for 
a monrtror for a ae^on^ as the'Koonbies, Mallies, Bhooies* Dherea, 
and Mahomedans do. Neither is it conrnionffof Kolies in Guzerat 
to labor as boatmen ; the term might be more appositely applied to 
the Kolias along the sea coast. There &>e several Sundred families 
of the Obewur tribe of boatmen settled in the towns arfd villages on 
the banks of the Godavery river between Nassik and Gungakbere; 
they state that their ancestors came from Bundlekutid in Hindoo- 
stan. They worship the god Rama, and relate a miraculous story 
respecting their own origin. They say that they nre not Kolies; the 
terms Dhowur and Kywurtuk are synonymous, and thePoorans state 
that they are the offspring of a Pursovah, a goldsmith, and no Eeog- 
vhy or female Patruwui (a hewer of stones), who are to be employ¬ 
ed as boatmen at ferries on large fivers. A few of them are employ¬ 
ed at Ahmednugger and Poona as palankeen bearers. 

The tribe of Mhadeo Kolies is divided into tweuty-faur KooU or 
grand divisions - each of these is again subdivided into branches or 
classes, amounting in all at present to about two hundred and eighty; 
each of these classes comprise many families bearing the same sur¬ 
name, The number varies according to circumstances. 

The following are the names of the Roots of the Mhadeo tribe of 
•Koliea, with the number of clans or branches that have diverged from 
each. 


The Wauuhpall; from 

this have 

The Folewoae; from this 

have 

sprung.. 

17 

sonin# .. . 

... 12 

The Kuddum 

■ MMt pic 

The Oott£rraaha M *. •* 

... 13 

The Puwar 


The DuMvv.. _ *_ 

14 

The Redder, , 

15 

The Goully .. 

• a + A » 

... 2 

The Bondywuttt .... 

*.,•>. 11 

The^Airgbassy 

* # 4 3 

The Namdeo 


The flfiowHii 

... 2 

■fc 

The Kheersagur .,,, 


The Doiaiv .... ...... 

ill ■* 

... |2 

The Rhagy wunt• • - *, 


The Sacmr ........... 

* fl • A fW 

O J 

The Bhonsala . . 


The Sh&ikacha Shesha . 

*, * 

*** 12 


Hydmbfcd country, who can speak Telinga. Koonbies, Wallies and even Mt 
bomedana are classed under the head orKamatty. The Mahomedans in the 
country arorrnd ConimurarAail, .Vullgoonda, und P<jc hum chiliad, apply the term 
Koly to the TsJJfotl*. They worship all the Hindoo god* under the Teliuga 
name* of ErramUi (Mhmdoo), Ellainah (Bhnwany), and Fochum* (Matt* Dory); 
but their chief object of adoration \a Noreainga, the nmti lion, being the fourth 
Avatar of Viitmoo. 
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The JngUb... 13 The Khbrad.. H 

TheGykwar.. 155 The Seerkhjf ....... 2 

The Soorjvounauy 4 16 The Sev.& 

Although it is impossible to ascertain who the original founders of 
each Kool or grand division might have been* we are, however, sup¬ 
ported by traditionary evidence in stating that persons of rank, or in¬ 
fluence in tor iner ages, from necessity, choice, or other cause, joined 
the Roly community occasionally, and became in such case the found¬ 
er of a new Kool, 

Were we to judge from the similarity which some of the names of 
the twenty-four Knols bear to (lie present Koonby surnames, we 
might feel inclined to conclude that the Kuddum, Gykwar, Puwnr, 
Jugtab, &c., were apostate Koonbies, who had joined the Kofiea, 
but then it is to be recollected that these surnames arc common to 
all the families of the very lowest' classes of the community. The 
Chowan Kool is thought to be of Rajpoot origin, and the Namdeo 
Kool, it is conjecltired, must have been founded by one of the 
Mahratta Namdeo Simpiea, or tailors, as they are the only EColies 
who abstain from killing sheep et their weddings, following the ex¬ 
ample of the Namdeo Simpies m this respect, who do not partake of 
animal food during the nuptial ceremonies, although they offer pro¬ 
pitiatory sacrifices to the gods some (Uys previously. One of the 
members of the Mernony family of the KheeTsagur Kool, who are 
patella of the village of K beery an r in Mhur Khora, some four or five 
generations back received a Bunjara boy into his family and adopted 
him as hiH^son, (he boy taking the name of Memony ; this circum¬ 
stance has been the cause of much etyfe among the members of the 
family, as the descendants of the Bunjarn claim the patellship, while 
the lineal descendants deny their right, and upbraid them with the 
nature of their origin. « 

It appears nineteen of t^ie original names of the persons who were 
the founders of the different Kools of this tribe have, in the course 
of time, become extinct j yet the numerous clans who have respec¬ 
tively sprung from each of them* carefully retain and cherish (he 
name of (heir original founder. The Mhadeo Kolies are peculiarly 
tenacious of the Hindoo usages in adhering strictly to established 
rule in forming their matrimonial connexions, for it is only persons 
of different Kools that can be united in marriage ; those of the same 
Kool, or original family stock, are prohibited intermarrying, It is 
a common observation (hat were persons of the same Kool to mar¬ 
ry, the circumstance would email much unhappiness and misery 









on (he parlies, and that 1 their offspring would never thrive. I know 
an instance of such an irregular marriage, and it U rumoured that 
the couple are very inhappy ohd have no children ; the mistake oc¬ 
curred by the parties oifnttmg to institute the .necessary inquiries at 
ihe proper lime. * 

T 

Estimated number of the Tribe ; their Patelh • Revenue System ; 

and tht grain* cultivated by them . * 

It is said the Koties were much more numerous about seventy 
years ago than they are at present ; that many of (hem were destroy* 
ed during the various disturbances that have taken place since, and 
by the famine thsl occur red in 1803-4, and latterly by the cholera 
morbus. To afford a better idea of the amount of the Koly popula¬ 
tion at present, and to show how they are dispersed over (be hilly 
tract, I will give the estimated number of their houses in each vaJJey 
and glen. 

There is reason to suppose that they were numerous in former 
times around Poona, and in the valleys south of Loghur fort; but 
in the valley of the Mooaso Khora, they have only thirty houses, and 
forty houses in the Puwun MawiII; all ofthese are Oopry* cultivators 
and laborers, there being no Rely ^Thulfkurries or Wuttundurs so 
far south at present. 

Jn the Andur Mawill there are sixty Koly houses; (hey are the 
patella of two villages, and share the patelUhip of two others with 
the Koonbies. 

In (he Natm Mawill the Holies have a hundred houses; they hold 
a share of the putellahip of several villages, and the Heemarra Koly 
Naik with ten men is employed iu the police. 

In (he Bhstim Nahir the Kolies have forty-hve houses, and they 
hold a share of the paiellahip of (wo villages; hut the Koonbies who 
hold the other are in a fair way of gaining the Holies share by fore- 
ing them from their houses. Much intrigue and viJJuty ia often 
exercised among these people on such occasions. The Mettull 
dun of the Kedar Kool is the most common in (his strath. 

The Holies residing in four villages in the Khora iiarrah and Ar- 
rtdl Khora have about eighty-five houses, they hold half the share of 
the patetlship of two tillages ; the Koonbies hold Ihe other* It is 
said that it is only very lately the Koonbies hare unjustly secured 
the share of the patellship for themselves ; (he Koonby who^ now 

•Oopry, a tenant, or one having m property in the sod, whereas ThuKJkurj 
means one that has a right in the lands he cultivate*. 



holds the patellship of Kheirpoor is a nephew of the Desmook 
(head of the d islrici); he only took up his residence in the village a 
ehort time ago, Tor the purpose of gracing his (Tattle irk the adjoining 
jungles. Although the title and a sftare rff the office of patell was 
conferred upon him, no erftm land coufd he granted without the sanc¬ 
tion of the Government authorities ; however, aa the village Chou- 
gla had died without any heirs, the Desmook transferred his enam 
land to tlic new Kootiby pnieJL The Pafday dan of the Gy kwar 
Kool ia the moat numerous in this glen. 

In Bheero Nahir, the Koonbies are the only inhabitants of nine 
small villages, find ki nine other villages they and the KoEies hold 
each a share ofthe patellship. The Koonbj patell takes the pre¬ 
cedence of the Koly patch in all village affairs, which is a source of 
great vexation and complaint to the Kolies, as they declare the Koon- 
bies have unjustly taken possession of these equations. The num¬ 
ber oFKoly houses here is estimated 1 at two hundred and eighty eight, 
and the names of the Langly, Murk by and N angry, families are 
the most numerous. 

In the Chore Nahir, or valley of the Ghore river, and in the Am- 
bygown quarter, there ia a great deal of jungle. The Knlies are 
more numerous here ; in forty villages they have nearly one thousand 
houses, and hold the entire patellship of thirty-five villages, and 
share that of five others with the Koonbiee. 

Three very small villages have been deserted in this quarter with* 
in the last six years; in two of these there were only a very few in¬ 
habitants, and as they had suffered much from sickness, they quitted 
the place. The third was deserted owing to a boundary dispute not 
having been satisfactorily adjusted. Ill the quarter called Gboraof 
this valley, there are one hundred Koly houses in six villages, and 
in one village they continue to retain a share of the patellaliip. The 
Lokrith, Assauliy, and Bending clans are the most numerous in 
this valley. 

In Meen Nahir there are there hundred and twenty-one Koly hous¬ 
es in seventeen villages. The Kolies hold the entire pal el Is hip of 
eleven of these ; the patellship of five others they share with the 
Koonbies, and that of one is shared with a Mussulman. They are 
constantly squabbling about precedence. The most common family 
names in this strath are the Neegly Silkunda, Bnllcheem, Borrorry, 
&e. 

lu the Kookur Nahir the holies are the sole patella of thirteen 
villages, and they share that of eight with the Koonbies ; the num- 
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her of their houses amftmnta to three hundred and sixteen. The 
Eablab, Naggry, Detail, &c. Are the most common family names 
in this* strath, , ' 

Mhur Khora. The Koliqp are the onlj infrabiunts of fire of these 
villages* of which they are patella; in four of th& oilier villages there 
are a good many Koonbies, but the Kolias are the patella, with the 
exception of one, which they share with the Kooiibies" #fn the vil¬ 
lage of Pceplegown the Kuonby Jumdarry i* the sole patelL The 
family of Bhokkur, notorious among the Kolies, hold the pntell&hip 
of this place, and resided here. U h known by the name of Peeple- 
gowu Bhokkur, It is said that the Bhokkur RUik fled during an in¬ 
surrection of the Kobes when Nana Phumavees was minister, and 
that the ancestors of the present Koonby paid! contrived then tn 
secure the situ at ton for himself The present Koly Naik continues 
to claim the p&ielUhip* There qye one hundred and sixty-four Koly 
houses in this glen. The Bhokktir Koly Naik of Mhur Khora, 
with twenty-five Koliea, has charge of the Police of Mecn Nohir, 
Kookur, Nahir and Mhur Khora, 

In the Ooitoor quarter the Holies are the sole occupiers of ten til¬ 
lages of which they are the patella, jjnrf they share the pptehship of 
twelve others with the Koonhtes, In the twenty-two villages there 
are three hundred and ninety-four Koly houses. Diggy Mally and 
* Gondky are the moat common family names. 

In the Kotool Dung there are eight hundred and forty Koly housea 
in thirty-two villages, and they are the paid Is of twenty-nine vil¬ 
lages. In the Kotool Pother (plateau) and adjoining villages, there 
are two hundred Koly houses. In all there are about one hundred 
and forty houses, Bhauggrah, Mootah and Ileelah are the most 
common family names. 

In the liajoor Dang the Holies inhabit thirty-six villages, and they 
hold the pateliship of thirty-five of the<&, and share that of the Kus- 
ba of Rnjoor (the market town} with the Bunjaras who are settled 
there. The Desmook of this district is a Koly, (the family inter- 
marry with the Rajas of Jowair,) the surname Peechur, and the 
Bhsuggrah family of Kkdurrah have been the Naikwarries for agea 
past. The number of Koly houses is estimated at nine hundred and 
ninety*two, and the Bbauggrah, Peechur, KudaJly &c* are the moat 
common names in the district, * 

In the twelve villages of Putta (under the forts of Ounda Pulta) 
the number of Koly houses in about one hundred and slxry-ihree, and 
they hold the paieUship of six villages ; the moat common family 
names arc the Tullparah, Duglnli and Sabi ah, 
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In Maildcsh the Kolies inhabit three villages of theTukeed Khora, 
or which they are 'the patella ; and they hold half the patdlship of 
two others. They have two hundred and sixty-nine houses in this 
glen, # 

In the Kounnaie Khora the Kolies have two hundred houses; 
they hold the entire patelhhip or seven villages, and share that of 
another wKh r the Thakuors* The surnames Perry kur, Kliuttela, 
GubbaU are the most common* 

In the Dharrun Khora the Kolies are the patella of five villages, 
and hold half of that of another, they have two hundred and sixty* 
two houses* 

In the Goudhwole Khora the Koly houses amount to about two 
hundred and seventeen* They share the pateli&hip of six villages, 
with the Kooobies. 

To the south of the hillfort of Trimbuk, in fourteen villages the 
Koly houses amount to two hundred and twenty-eight ; they are the 
sole patella of eight villages ; they share the patellship of two others 
with the Thakoors, and one with the Telwur Katiaras. Gondky and 
WBgh are the names of the most numerous clans* 

In the town of Trtmbuk and neighbouring villages there are a- 
bout two hundred and fifty Koly houses of the Mhadeo tribe ; here 
some families of the Koly tribes from the northward are settled. 

In the town ofNasstk and its vicinity there are about two hundred 
bouses of the Mhadeo Kolies, and in and around the town of Sin- 
nure about one hundred ; and about one hundred more settled in and 
around the town of Aukolla. In the Konkun, chiefly in the Jow- 
air district, there may be about two thousand five hundred houses, 
and it is supposed that the Mhadeo Kolies, who are settled in Bom¬ 
bay as laborers, Ate. have about one thousand houses there. 

From the above we find thA. there are In the Dukhuu 


about houses* * * * , ... * * • * (1395 

In the Konkun and Bombay. «***.*.*.. 3500 


In ad about houses 10395 

As two and three families reside frequently in the same house, if 
we take the average number at five persons for each, it will give ns 
upwards of fifty thousand souls composing this tribe. 

The Koly patell, or the head person of the village community has 
to perform the same duties in their small villages and hamlets, that 
the same officer has to execute in other parts of the country ; they 
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have to lend ansistagce in collecting the revenue and other does from 
the inhabitants of thair village^ arrtf to aid the "police in their magis¬ 
terial capacity, For the performance of this duty they are remu¬ 
nerated by a grant of rent-free land, termed Passoury, “which varies 
in quantity from about one hundred begahs lo*a b^aJF, a third, or a 
quarter of that extent, according to the sfte of the village and sup¬ 
posed responsibility of the Patell, He also holds a portion of Mee- 
rassy land, for which be pays rent. • 

From the inhabitants he receives the following perquisites or dues; 
every householder presents him with one fowl annually, and every 
farmer gives him one seer of ghee. If the farmer is very poor, the 
Patell will be satisfied with a half or quarter seer. Each farmer 
presents the WanrtaJLa (a sort of friendly offering) at the harvest 
time; this is a little of the produce of his fields, which may be about 
a paiflie or four seers. Should the farmer have a large quantity of 
rice, Nagly and Khooruchny, the Patell will take about four seers 
of each, and one or two seers of any other grain he may have 
grown. In such villages or Kusbas where fairs or markets are 
held once or twice a week, the Patell is entitled to a small quantity 
of the vegetables and fruits brought for sale. If there is a Bunniah 
(a grocer) in the village, he presents one soopary [betel] nut and a 
little tobacco daily to the Patell; but be has to send for them. The 
* Patell receives one seer of coarse sugar at the Dossers, Hooly, De- 
wally, and a few other festivals. 

The Pateil’s rank entitles him to the Maun or precedence at all 
public ceremonies connected with their customs and habits. If there 
be a Moochy in the village, he must present the Patell with a pair 
of shoes annually at the Dusaera; On the occasion-of a marriage and 
the naming of a child, the Patell receives a soopary nut. When the 
sheep at the Dusser* is sacrificed, he begins the ceremony. Also in 
the month of Jesth, when the villagers kill a young hufluJoe to 
propitiate Bhovrany, the Patell goes through the ceremony of wound¬ 
ing the animal slightly fin any part of the body ) with his sword. He 
is entitled to certain services from the village Mhars, 

The Desmook of the district enjoys a few begahs of land rent-free, 
and receives a Bhem rupee from each village in his district; besides, 
he manages to get an additional rupee from each as a substitute for 
a Passoury, which be solicits the people to give him,* One seer of 

* pmuonry meahfl Xwo pieces of cloth that are stitched together at the sides, 
and then doubled over and stitched all around, and used as a wrapper fur 
present#, 


27 
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ghee and a Jowl are also presented to him annually by each village! 
as well as the WannvlJa of rice, varying from J(pur to sixteen seers, 
according to the size of Ihe place. Jfe receives from Government 
three per cent, on the revenue of each village. The Desmook sends 
a sepoy to the different villages for these articles, and they are trans¬ 
ported to his house by themJIage Mhars. 

The Dfscaoobs originally were the hereditary collectors of the 
revenue of their respective districts, which they paid into the Govern¬ 
ment treasuries* Owing, however, to their great dishonesty, and 
having been guilty of embezzlement and corruption in the perform¬ 
ance of their duties, they do not appear to have been employed in 
the fiscal department for a very great number of years. As they are 
in general very intelligent persons, and possess much influence in 
their districts, I suggested to Government! about six years ago, the 
advantages likely to arise from engaging their services to some ex¬ 
tent in aiding the police of their districts, thinking them fit instru¬ 
ments to he employed in assisting the Government agents in main¬ 
taining the tranquillity of the parts of the country in which they 
resided, to prevent gang-robberies. Lately they have been called 
upon to communicate information respecting the state of cultivation 
in their district, and to encourage the extension of it, 

The office of Naikwaiy of Rajoor has been held for many geue^ 
rations by the Bhauggr&h Kuly family ofEkdurrah. This appoint¬ 
ment was instituted for the purpose of watching the agricultural 
interests of the district* The Naikwary was constantly on the move, 
visiting every village within his range that the cultivation was not 
neglected* 

As perquisites, the Naikwary received from ninety to twenty-four 
seers of grain from each village according to its size ; also a seer of 
ghee, a fowl, and one rupee in cash. The Naikwary'» services 
having been dispensed with, the dues of their office are no longer 
received, but some of them occasionally endeavour to levy a few 
annas or a rupee from the people* 

The inhabitants of this part of the country (Rajoor, Malldesb, 
fcc,) assert! that their village lauds were never measured, that the 
size of the patches of arable land was determined merely by esliwa- 
lion, and a certain number of these patches or Thikkas according to 
their dimensions, were considered to constitute a ehonr, or measure 
of one hundred and twenty begahs of land, 

The Revenue is therefore adjusted according to the ooktty or con* 
tract principle, but several modes exist under this head. First Ihe 



“Thikka bandy system,* or patches of an estimated size and value ; 
secondly ^the outh 'Jjuntly/ 1 or quantity cultivated with a plough, 
either $iih two, four, or^six, bullocks. Thirdly H the Dullfe/ 1 or plots 
of ground cleared and prepared by means of the hoe or Kcilta. 

A few poor Relies (but much more frequently the Thakoore) 
cultivate small patches of ground with the hoe or*Koitta on the 
summits or declivities of the hills that are inaccessible tt> yie plough; 
this the people term Du Hie, The ordinary rent levied from a man 
for the extent of ground he can cultivate with the hqyp, is one rupee, 
and from a woman, half a rupee, annually, ir the man and woman 
labor together, and the spot they cultivate isf rather open and the 
soil tolerably good, they will have to pay two, and sometimes three, 
rupees. In the months of December and January they cot down 
the trees and bushes in particular spots on the summits and declivities 
of many of the hills; and when these hare partly withered, and the 
surrounding grass has become quite dry in the hot weather, they set 
fire to it, and after the first fall of rain, generally in June, when they 
have had a few fair days, they sow Nagly, Koorachny, Sawa, nod 
Wurraie, broad cast. They endeavour to cover the seed with the 
ashes and a liLtle earth by scratch mg ^and drawing lines in a zigzag 
manner with the hoe. 

The tmth bttnrty system. As the ground has not been measured, 

• the Kolies sometimes pay their rents according to the quality of the 
soil, and the quantity they can cultivate wiLh a plough with four 
bullocks. For the best description of soil they will pay twenty-eight 
rupees annually, for medium soil they will pay from eighteen to 
twenty-two rupees, and for the third or inferior sort, they will 
sometimes only pay from eight and ten to*twelve rupees. With a 
plough of four bullocks a man will cultivate from thirty to forty 
begahs of land. A plough with two bullocks will of course only 
have to pay half of the above rates, whtie one with six bullocks will 
have to pay half as much more as stated above. 

In the low ground and along the banks of rivers or streams, there 
are patches of Land composed entirely of black earth, and others of 
different mixtures which vary much in quality; these are frequently 
classed under the term Thtkka, as well as the Mallzumeen,(th*t is, 
the more elevated) less fertile, atony, red soil clear of jungle,) hut 
the most productive and valuable lauds are the Thikkas, which have 
been divided into Bhautt Chuffiea, or rice fields chiefly formed by 
artificial means, on the sides of some of the more shelving and 
gently sloping hills, and lu small ravines or gullies. 
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The liner and belter varieties of rice whwh are so much esteem* 
ed and prized by Brahmuna and wealthy natives, are grown in the 
greatest perfection in these be! da, Tfyp owners of these Thlkkae that 
are divided into BhautL Gharries are allowed to cultivate a certain 
portion of the adjoining Mallzumeen aa they pay no rent lor the 
usufruct of itj. the ceas on lV Lhe Bhaiilt Churry originally including 
ouch an arrangement. The rent of each Thikka varies from two to 
ten rupees, all depending on the estimated size, &,c. of the different 
piois. 

Should h poor Koly for want of means forego cultivating his Bhautt 
Churry, he will very* likely cultivate a portion of the Mall^urneen 
attached to it, for which he will pay (wo or three rupees, AU the 
Bh&utt Churry Thikkas, as well as those of the Mallzumeen, &c. 
have names of Jong standing - the rent of each plot has never been 
altered within the memory of man. 

During the period when that benefactor to his country, and most 
able and intelligent minister, Nana Fhuniavees, had the management 
of afFairs m the Mahr&tta Government at Poona, Ire issued orders to 
the revenue officers to bold out every inducement to the Kolies and 
ether inhabitants of the hilly country, to extend their cultivation,and 
Io grow the finer sorts of rice on a more extended scale, ai the soil 
and climate of this tract appeared to bring these grains to great per¬ 
fection ; and, as the labor and expense of forming new Bhautt 
Ghurpies, or rice fields, in the most desirable situations would be at¬ 
tended with a considerable outlay of money, advances of cash were 
made to the people for the purpose of their forming new fields, and 
repairing the old ones, which were in a very dilapidated state at the 
time, owing to the anarchy and confusion that had extended to thia 
part of (he country, when many of the Kolies had neglected their 
fields, and many families had been destroyed* The money advanc¬ 
ed was to be repaid to Government in small instalments. 

The Kolies are much m want of such encouragement at present, 
for some- of their fields are neglected and others out of repair. The 
chief object might to be to extend the number of their rice fields, 
which would ensure a more extensive cultivation of this grain* The 
interest of the Government, as well as that of the people, would be 
much benefited by such an arrangement. 

Notwithstanding there is a much greater fall of ram in this tract 
than in the open country to the eastward, yet, owing to the rocky 
nature of the hills and the little depth of soil in the valleys, the sup¬ 
ply of water during the dry season is often very inadequate to the 
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wants of the population.* I hare known several instances of the in* 
habitants of some villages having t^go two and fibres miles for water 
in the Itol weather, and what jlfey procured was stagnant and filthy. 

The following are ttie various aorta of grain cultivated by the 
Kolias* ’ * 

Rice, Bhautt, Tandool, lat ihat knowp by the ta&me of Ambj 
Mohur is a small grain, but a superior description of rice ; it is 
high flavored and pleasant to the taste, consequently much esteemed 
by Brahmuns and wealthy natives, The Holies rnggneral sell it to 
the Bunniahs at the rate of twenty seers (forty Bombay) per rupee. 
It is retailed in the Poona market from twelte to fifteen seers per 
rupee, and from eight to ten seers the rupee at Ahmednuggur* 

2d* Cbeemun Sail is a much esteemed rice, being also a small 
and fine grain, but without flavor ; it sells at the same rate as the 
Ainby Mohur, 

3d. Jeery Soil, is also a flue grained rice, and highly prized by 
the Brahmuns and other rich natives : it sella at the same rate as 
the Am by Mohur. 

4ih. Kriahen Sail, a coarser description and rather dark. It is 
celled the black rice, and sells about twenty-two seers for the rupee. 

5th, Kumtnode is a large grained rice ; it possesses a high fla¬ 
vor, and is much sought after, as it is in generally cheap ; sells about 
* twenty-Tour seers for the rupee. 

fith. Raie Bhogg is a common rice ; grain of a medium size j 
has little flavor ; sells at the price of the Kummodc, 

7th* Sukwar rice ; this grain is of a medium size, has no flavor, 
but is rich and glutinous, and sells at twenty seers the rupee, 

8th. Wurrungull is a large grain, coarse and tasteless ; sella >- 
bout twenty seers the rupee. 

9th* Takkia is a large coarse grain ; it is very insipid, and sella 
from twenty-eight to thirty-two seers the rupee. Some of the poor* 
er Holies make >t into bread. 

10th, Dhoull Rice resembles the Takkia rice very much in be¬ 
ing coarse and tasteless, and sells at the same price* 

These three latter eons Wurrungull, Takkia, and Dhoull, are 
sown on the Mallzumeen (dry and rising ground), where it can be 
irrigated by some passing stream, otherwise they must depend on 
the monsoon rains. These coarse kinds of rice are -sown early in 
June after the first fall of rain, and ripen in September, and conse¬ 
quently called huttwa, meaning early, while the fine kinds take lon¬ 
ger time to attain maturity, and are called gurwah or slow. They 
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fere also sewn in Jane, pulled up in July dr beginning of August ; 
the roots having been well washed, they are^Iransplanted in the 
Bhautt Churnes, and out down in Fiqpember. 1 r 

The operation ofttransplanting the rice into the new fields is an 
important, hut a tiresome and most fatiguing one. The new fields 
require to be'wcll soakedpvith water and the earth softened, so that 
when the Jircid is placed on the surface, it produces au undulation 
like a bog. The meq. and women employed provide themselves with 
small stools tojit on this sheet of mud. It frequently rains oil day, 
and they are teased in a distressing manner during the time fay mus- 
quitoes and gnats, A few weeks after this, when it becomes neces¬ 
sary to weed the rice, all those engaged in the labor keep a cow- 
dung bratty (cake) burning near each of them, that the smoke may 
assist in driving away these tormenting Hies, Both men and women 
use a description of covering made of leaves and split bamboos to 
fit the body, and termed yearlah, to protect them from the rain; and 
while weeding, as it requires no small ingenuity to keep the piece of 
cowdung burning, owing to the rain and wind, they are frequently 
obliged to keep it inconveniently close to them. 

The Holies dispose of the different kinds of finer rice to the Ban- 
niahs or grain merchants, retaining only a very small quantity for 
their own consumption on occasions of particular festivals* 

Nagly, Cynoaurus Corocanus, is sown broad cast, chiefly on the' 
rough ground (Dullie) prepared for it with the hoe, on the lope and 
declivities of the hiNs* It ripens in the end of October and begin¬ 
ning of November, Nagly bread is one of the principal articles oT 
food of the poorer Holies, 

Khoorachny, Verbesina Sativa, is sertrn on the hills and Mallzu- 
meen in Jesth and Aswin. From this an oil is expressed, which is 
used for the lamps, and in their food, The Pend or oiftcake is very 
nourish Lug, and given to milch edws and hard working bullocks, 
Toor, Cytiaua Cajan, The Toor (DhalJ) grown here is of the 
same kind «b in the Konkon, It is sown in the same fields with Na¬ 
gly in the Mallzumeen before the first fall of rain in June, and ripens 
in December and January* 

Rahlay, Fanicum ItaJicum, The Holies sow a little of this small 
grain for their own consumption, 

Bhadully, Faspalum Scrub icul a turn. This is sown after the first 
foil of rain. They eat this prepared as bread, and boiled as rice. 

Sawa, Fanicum Milieacum, This grain is sown broad cast on 
fepaia of ground cleared for the purpose on the lops and sides of some 



of the hills, also in the fflaUaumeen, It is sawn early in June, and 
ripens in August. ^ • * 

Rajgeeira, Amarrantjms foLygimus, The seed of this plant is 
sown in June, and it ripens iq December.^ This grain is eaten on 
fast days, being prepared as flour ; it is mixed with milk on such 
occasions, * 

Waal, Dolichos Libjab. The Kolias grow small quatUibies of this 
pulse, which they use as split peas, • 

Wheat, Gowho. The KoLies sow the Kaiiah whtftt and Pottah 
wheat in the Bhauit Churries in the end of November and in De¬ 
cember, and it ripens in January and February."They keep the wheat 
for festivals. 

Dordiah, Phaaeolus Max, prepared and used as Dhall or split peas 
in soup. 

Hur hurrah. Known also by tlje name of Chiunu, Cjcer A riel i- 
ijnro. This grain is termed Bengal horse grain in some parts of In¬ 
dia, The Holies sow a small quantity of it in their Bhautt Churries 
in October and November ; it ripens in January and February. 

Mussoor, Ervum Lens. A small quantity of this pulse is sown 
lifter the termination of the monsoon. 

Watlanna, Peas. The Kolies grow a small quantity of peas in the 
cold season ; the pea is very small, and used as Dhall. 

Rodroo, Panicura Frumontaceum, This small seed is cultivated 
on the bills and in the MalLzumeen ; it is prepared and eaten after 
the same fashion as rice. 

Mukkah, Zea Maize or Indian Corn, A little of this grain is sown 
in June, and sometimes iu December ; it ripens in three months. 

Am burry, Hibiscus C&nnuBinus, ia aown'at the .beginning of the 
monsoon. Some of the poor people eat the seed whdh mixed with 
other Hour ; the leaves are very bitter, but when mixed with red pep* 
per end salt, arc eaten with bread. The stalk ia soaked in water, 
and (he fibre used as hemp for making ropes, &c. 

Tag, CrotaJatit Juncea. This is sown in the beginning of the 
rains, and ripens in November and December. The fibre of the 
stalk is used for making ropes and a coarse material for bag# used by 
the Bunjaries in carrying grain, salt, &c. Cattle me fed on the 
seed. 

Sugarcane, (Mahratta,) Dos. They plant (he caqes entire and 
cioee together in (he Bhautt Churnes, or rice fields, which have been 
well manured and prepared for the purpose. This ia in the mouth 
of October or November, The dew during the cold season keep# 
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the soil moist, and the cane shoots up sis or eight inches before the 
Hooly (at the vernal equinox). * The, cane Is 'Mtdown in the follow- 
ing December. Cane grown after tfeia mode is said to produce su¬ 
gar of a much better’description than that which is irrigated. 

Jowaree and Ba-eeree are not cultivated in these hills. The Kolies 
bordering on the plains atone grow some Bajeeree. 

They -uftivate a few of the vegetables and legumes commonly 
grown in the ©pen country. Their jungles supply them also with a 
great variety of vegetables, (about twenty or Lhirty sorts,) besides 
fruits, berries, dec. The principal jungle roots are the An way, 
Kendur, Choie, Sardull, and Pundah and Turpull. The Anway 
grows in the harden red noil among the rocks, and consequently it 
is a difficult and laborious task to dig it up. In appearance, and, in 
many respects, in quality, it resembles the yam. The root is found 
buried one to two feet in the ground ; H sends forth a shoot like a 
creeper, which clings to any bush or tree near it. The substance 
of this plant [9 white, and they boil it in milk. Natives of rank 
prize it much. The plant of which arrowroot is made, grows abun¬ 
dantly in the hills, and near some of the villages ; the Kolias call it 
Sillinrfa, but they do not use >t for any purpose. 

The Koudur resembles the plantain tree ; the root is much eaten 
by the Thakoors and some Koliea during scarcity. They also eat 
the root of the Turpull, Pundah and Choie, when grain is dear. 
The Sardull is a large bulbous root, and is also eaten by the Koliea 
in times of scarcity ; it has an extremely rough and unpleasant taste. 
They use it also to cure the guinea-worm. 

Character and Habits. 

From what has been stated, it will be seen that the Mhedeo Kolies 
must he considered a strictly agricultural people, and In general they 
appear to he well acquainted with the usual system of husbandry of 
the country. Many of them are hard working and diligent in their 
farming pursuits, and are consequently placed in easy and comfort¬ 
able circumstances, compared with a large portion of their tribe 
who life in the greatest distress and poverty. Although the Koliea 
«re quick, and possess a good deal of shrewdness, they are not so 
steady and intelligent as the Koooby cultivators of the plain, being 
generally disposed (o be more indolent, thoughtless, and improvi¬ 
dent. No doubt, local circumstances, the influence of climate, and 
the nature of an oppressive Government tended much to establish 
unsettled and predatory habits among them. A few of the most 
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ignorant and destitute frequently quitted their homes, foil to a distant 
part of the country tf^etude pitvingaLhcir rents or adjusting; their ac¬ 
counts Vith their crcdi|or», fvmlc some of the moat dissolute, who 
professed to lead a Life of idleness, enjoying such comforts as a little 
money only could procure them, were in the habvf. of stealing to sup¬ 
ply their wants, or joining a party of their kinsmen* on plundering 
excursion*, most commonly into the Konkun, for they 'always have 
been n moat determined and desperate set clobbers. * However, 
within these few years, they hare been greatly restrained, indeed, 
iteurly weaned from this wicked propensity of helping themselves to 
the property of otlters. Generally speaking, thly are not so stout or 
robust in their persons as the inhabitants of the open country j be¬ 
sides, their clothes are of a coarser description and. more scanty, but 
in other respects they scarcely differ from them in appearance. In 
former days many of them were men of a hold and high bearing ; a 
spirit of great independence and freedom existed among them, chief¬ 
ly inspired by their inhabiting a naturally strong and roman tic coun¬ 
try, where they could roam at pleasure and enjoy the liberty which 
their wilds conferred on them, seeking refuge in their fastnesses 
when they deemed it necessary to flee/rom the strong arm of power. 

They may be considered a sober nnd temperate people, which 
however, may he owing principally to their poverty. They ore ex- 
.^ ccwhrely font! of tobacco, which they both chew and smoke, and 
without it they declare they could not exist. 

The Kolies accuse each other of being faithless nnd cunning ; they 
seldom communicate their intentions of a private nature to any 
friend ; they also bear the character of being very revengeful, and 
gladly, but patiently, await an opportunity ol secretly indulging their 
vindictive passions. But one of the moat odious features in their 
character is the envious spirit said to he more or less common to 
them. ■' 

Notwithstanding tho Kohes exhibit many vices in their disposition, 
to which the common ones of falsehood and deceit are to be added, 
yet, in their intercourse with each other as members of the same 
village community, they, in general, bear a pretty fair character for 


* They were ia the habit of torturing persona they seised, in order to extart 
money from thoih. J recollect seeing the retell of a village*near Tritnbuk, 
in IBIS, who had been cruelly burnt by the ruerflber* of a gang with the 
mulches of their guns, as he refined giving theta three hundred rupees. A 
in an seized by tlic same gang nnd treated in a moat nhantcfdUy cruel manner, 
died in consequence. 
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honesty and plain dealing, and shew a readiness to aid mid accom¬ 
modate each other on particular occasions. 

In their conversation they are vfcr^ fond of using proverbs and 
tiiraiJes. There are only a very few of them indeed, who have re¬ 
ceived any education, or frho can write or read. Some are gifted 
with retentive memories, pmd, although so illiterate, they appear to 
relate traditions connected with their own history with great preci¬ 
sion. The animal perceptions of the Koly seem very acute, and their 
agility and spegd are often very remarkable. 

With the exception of the cow and the village hog, the Relies eat 
of all kinds of animal food ; they are very fond of the wild hog, which 
they occasionally contrive to kill by pursuing and forcing it to leap 
down a precipice. It is a most exciting spectacle to see the inhab¬ 
itants of two or three Koly villages bounding with rapidity over the 
hills after the wild hog, shouting and cheering themselves and their 
dogs forward in pursuit of the game. The Relies who are in the pay 
of Government, are armed with matchlocks, guns nod swords. They 
never appear to use the bow and arrow, although the Bheels i ill heir 
vicinity scarcely use any other arms* 

The Koly females are generally slender and well formed, and their 
features of a pleasing expression. Some of them are very pretty, 
and when compared to the robust, and often coarse, women of the 
Koonby cultivators of the plain, a very considerable difference is per¬ 
ceptible. Where so much poverty reigns, we cannot expect the fe¬ 
males to be particularly well dressed. The Koieens in general have 
a very limited wardrobe, the whole consisting of little more than two or 
three garbles, (and ihese are often much worn,) and about sn equal 
number of cholies; tbg? tuck tip the*sarhy after the fashion of the 
women of the Kotikun, so that it seldom comes down lower than the 
knee. They have few ornamenls ; a small golden nose-ring, and 
probably a small ring of the stme metal in each ear, with two or three 
silver rings on their fingers. The wives of some Patella and of the 
Naiks, of course, dress a little better than the other women of the 
village. 

Aa wives, (notwithstanding the Kolies have sometimes more that) 
one,) there is every reason to suppose that they are as faithful and as 
much attached to their husbands, aa these of any other tribe. Thai 
there are instances of infidelity among them, cannot be denied; ami 
some occasionally do elope. However, in their small villages seldom 
or never are such instances of highly degrading and immoral conduct 
to be seen, aa are so prevalent in the towns amt tillages in the Desk 
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or plain, Indeed, ihe*Kaliea J both men and women, appear to be 
shocked at the dispute manners of the population of the open coun¬ 
try. The KoJy women hale commonly very large families, but 
many of their children die in t fheir infancy of small-pox, measles, and 
hooping cough. They are affectionate mother*, and, notwithstand¬ 
ing the very laborious life they lead, seem cheerful anti happy. Their 
time is much occupied with their domestic affairs Tm*I out-door 
work. In fact, their drudgery seems unceasing. At, and often be¬ 
fore, dawn, they grind the corn required for the day!* consumption, 
then milk the cows and buffaloes, and assist in driving them out to 
graze; then sweep the house, and frequently piaster the floor; after¬ 
wards bring water home from the river, which ia frequently at a very 
considerable distance. Cooking provisions for the family follows, 
besides attending to the children, or nursing one of them. However, 
it is during the rainy season tij^t the heaviest share of tabor de¬ 
volves on the Koly females. When the fresh grass * springs up, the 
cattle are very much affected by it; so much so that it becomes nec¬ 
essary for the women, sometimes assisted by the men, to clean out 
their apartments several times during the night; the cattle are driven 
outside while this operation is performed, and should it happen to 
have been mining at the time, the atmosphere of the house after their 
re-admission, becomes unpleasantly iicnted from their breath and the 
steam arising from their bodies The Koly women have also to 
perform a most onerous portion of the Add labor, as they have to 
assist their husbands in the harassing task of irinsplmiuug the rice 
into the Bhautt Cherries, and, at a subsequent period, weeding the 
various grains growing in the other fields. They have likewise to 
contribute their aid at the reaping season. * 

It is the duty of one of the elderly females of the family to look 
after the dairy; as milk does not keep without souring above a few 
hours in this country, the people for theif convenience boil it. The Kq- 
lies for this purpose place their fresh milk invariably on a very slow 
fire, and it is gradually heated for several hours, when it is suffered to 
boil for a few seconds, after which it is poured into flat earthen 
dishes, and some sour milk, of the preceding day, jh added in order 
to thicken it, and on the following morning it is made into but 

* In the months of August and September, the gnus on tile hills becomes 
very rank; lint known by the name of Ghohona ia said to possess a peculiar 
heating quality, and the in ilk of cows and buffaloes that graie on it, produces 
a great degree of stupor, and on strangers it acts as a drastic cathartic. 



ter. # They on!/ make ghee during the monsoon anti (wo of the 
cold months. There are Bunniaha who travel about the country and 
buy it up weekly at a very low price, y * 

As one of the days,of the week is consecrated to each of the chief 
Hindu deities by their respective votaries, and kept as a frut by them, 
the Kolies dedicate one their buffaloes or cows to their household 
gods, and albof them who wish to be considered punctual observers 
of their religious rites,abstain from using the milk of the consecrated 
cow on these fast days. It is converted into ghee, and burned in the 
evening in a lamp placed before the family idols. They sometimes 
burn some of this consecrated ghee near a precipice in the vicinity 
of water, to propitiate the tutelary spirits of the place, to prevent any 
accident befalling their cattle, when descending into the bed of a 
river to quench their thirst* 

To ensure the milk being readily converted into good bolter, the 
Kolies insert a small piece of the l hoot khet tree into the alii end of 
ihe churning staff used in making butter. This is supposed to pos¬ 
sess the virtue of counteracting the influence of the evil eye (prin¬ 
cipally that of the females) and the machinations of the sorceress, 
and h therefore used for that purpose, when they fancy one of their 
cows has been enchanted. 

The Kolias are fond of charms and amulets. Like other inhab¬ 
itants of this country, they believe that the tail of the charnellou 
possesses many virtues, especially that of curing intermit tent fever of 
the tertiau type. When they wish to procure it channel ion for the 
sake of its tail, the animal must he caught on a Friday; it its kept ail 
night in a pot with a littlo grain, and kilted on Saturday morn tug ; 
the tail is then divided into small pieces, and preserved iu a copper 
case. 

In common with other classes of Hindus, they are iu the habit of 
drawing omens from tho flight or passage of birds anti animals. If a 
crow, a cat, or deer, cross the pfcth of u IColy, in a direction from 
left to right, just as he is proceeding from his borne on some impor¬ 
tant business, the circumstance is considered unlucky ; and he will 
return in consequence, and delay his departure for a few hours, or 
probably a day or two. Sometime, however, it will he considered 
sufficient merely to turn round on the spot on which he was standing 
when the occurrence took place, and, changing liis shoes from one 

1 The butter am) ghee mn.de from the milk of the cattle that gttic oil tlm 
Doame gias* of the hills, is considered of an inferior quality to that produced 
from the milk of cows in the open country* 
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foot to the other, mayreiume the journey. It is considered equal* 
ly unfavorable on such occasions, \f a hire or a snake cross the path 
in either-direction. "* | 1 

The Kolioa aeejn to jfas&ess a little knowledge respecting the me¬ 
dicinal properties and uses of the plants, Ac* or their jungles* They 
attribute much of their sickness (fever ^nd ague thiefly) to Uiei^ 
partaking largely of melons, gourds, Mukka, and vegetables (hat they 
grow during the monsoon. t 

In fever cases they use the Bhooie Khollah, which^is the name of 
the root of a creeper known by the term Putluuah. It grows chiefly 
in well watered and shaded ravines. The root is large, white and 
bulbous. They cut it into thin slices and steep it all night in water ; 
a little of this water is given to the patient to drink, and bis arms 
and body are gently moistened with the liquid* They eay it is only 
necessary to apply it a few timea Lo cure a person attacked with 
fever. The leaves of the Puttanah are capital food for horses, ren¬ 
dering them sleek and fat in a very short time. The root of the Kas- 
sada plant is also used in fever. It is an annual, and grows near 
hedges and dunghills; ita leaves are email and resemble those of the 
Tamarind tree; the flower is yellow and the seed is contained in a 
small pod; (here are two kinds of the plant. The root when cleared 
of its bark ia pounded, then mixed in a small quantity of water, and 
strained; a little of it is given iu the morning, at noon, and in the even¬ 
ing to the patient; a profuse perspiration is brought on, which tends 
much to produce an early cure iri very severe fever oases; it is given 
for several successive days if necessary. 

Li coses of dysentery and of diarrhea they administer various re¬ 
medies. The fresh root of the Bhooie Sokly is pounded, and the 
juice expressed and mixed with goat’s milk, or wilh water; this is 
given for three successive days early in the morning, and on an emp¬ 
ty stomach. They also mix a little feme (lemon) juice and sugar- 
candy, to which they add some poppy seed that has been soaked all 
night in water; an electuary is made of this, end the patient takes it 
for three successive mornings. The root of the Yell Toorrah is pre¬ 
pared and administered in the same manner. They take the root of 
the Ran (jungle) Bbendy (Hibiscus eeculentus), which is pounded 
and mixed with dhyne, or thick sour milk* 

They cure wounds of all descriptions by filling or placing upon 
them the pounded bark or the DhoulLy KMrmutty tree. They also 
use the pounded leaves of the Oully tree for (he same purpose. 
To children ihejr gire a Email quantity (a pice weight) of the juice 
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of the Oonrtbre tree, which is obtained before sun-rise, by making an 
incision in the bark of the tree; this is mixed wfth an equal quantity 
of the mother's milk, and given for several days. 

In cases of marasmus in children, the pod of a creeper called the 
Murrar Sengh ground down in milk or water, and the fruit oTthe 
Kombullna, a bash about the size of a small lime, are mixed together, 
and a small quantity given to the young patient for three or four days. 

They me mriomrout* as pur^itiv^s, For tomh*ache they apply a 
small pill, the size of a pea, made of the leaves of the Ran (jungle) 
Moggnry ; they lay this on the diseased teeth ; ifittoucHea the tongue 
or gums, it raises a blister. They are much annoyed with rheumatic 
pains in December and January. To cure this, they apply the actual 
cautery and burning turmeric. 

Beggars are seldom seen in the small villages in the hills. It 
might therefore be supposed that the inhabitants were not often call¬ 
ed upon to exercise the duties of charity. However, it is known 
that there are many indigent, blind and sickly persons, who a re support* 
ed entirely by the bounty of (heir relatives, who are actuated solely 
in doing so by the praise-worthy motives of strong natural affection. 
Very possibly, a spirit of prtde^ might induce a few persons to bestow 
a little in charity on their poor connections, rather then hear of their 
subsisting by mendicity among strangers, To persons passing through 
their villages they are generally hospitable, and they will permit 
them to occupy the small temple of the tutelary deity of the place, or 
some family will grant them leave to sleep in the shed adjoining their 
dwellings in which their household gods are kept. 

The Relics build their houses by erecting a number of posts and 
filling up the intermediate spaces with wattle work, plastered over 
with mtid, this being a substitute for a more substantial wall. The 
roof is thatched with grass. These dwellings in general are roomy 
and spacious, and commonly divided into several apartments. That in 
which the family usually assemble lathe largest; the grain stores, dec. 
are kept in another, which sometimes forms one of the sleeping apart¬ 
ments, and where the females retire. Some of the cattle, especially 
the cowa, are frequently kept in the dwelling house. The furniture 
in a Koly's house consists of two or three coarsely manufactured 
couches used aa beds, a few copper and brass poia used for cooking 
and boiling watpr, some small and large earthen pole for containing 
wa i er s ghee, oil, apices, and a little grain; they keep their store of 
grain in large wicker baskets plastered with cow-dung. 

The Kolies pay their adorations to all tlie Hindu gods^ but the 



chief object of their worship is Klmndyfow, commonly Called Khun-* 
doba* This la an dvaur of M hade^, nssmrned by him when he de- 
stroyefl the giaiil Munn^ Mu|, and one of the most popular of the 
Dukhun gods. The chief temple dedicated loUlfia deity in this part 
of the country is at JejooTy* There iffanoihf r of great repute at 
libeema iShunkur, the source of the Hhc%pia river* * A b this is in the 
tract inhabited by the Rohes, numbers of them attend*U[pre during 
the different festivals, especially mi the Shcorflttiy, or night dedicated 
to Shoo, in the month of February. Bhjrno nod Blgnvany are also 
much worshipped by the Katies, These three, and the derivative 
deity Heerobba, constitute the Koly’a household gods. They pre¬ 
sent offerings at the tombs of any Mahomed an saints like other su¬ 
perstitious Hindus, and at limes they pay divine honors to persons 
whose existence may Imvo been terminated in a violent manner, par¬ 
ticularly if they or their ancestors were accessary to the event, in the 
hope of propitiating their favor, and that the past may be forgotten* 

Their principal holidays are the Hooly, Dussera, &c h The Hoo 
ly festival is supposed to he in commemoration of the vernal equinox* 
The Kolies enjoy themselves greatly during this merrymaking time* 
lu many respects It may be compared to the Roman Saturnalia, 

The Kolies commonly swear by MEiadco, but the oath which they 
consider most binding ia that taken on the bank or a river or near a 
wilt, when one of the party takes up a little water in the palms of 
his hands in some Bhundar, a few leaves of the Today and of the Bell, 
with which a few grains of Jovrary, are mixed. Each of them pours 
this into the other's hand, at the seme time imprecating evil upon 
themselves, if they act contrary to their declaration. 

The Kolies generally celebrate the nuptial ceremonies of their 
children when they are between the age of six and ten years* The 
ceremonies attended to by them correspond exactly with those per* 
formed by the Kconby cultivators, whefare Shuodurs* The expense 
incurred at a marriage by the poorer Kolies varies from fifty and 
twenty to twenty-five and thirty rupees ; those in better circumstan¬ 
ces expend from forty to sixty rupees, while a few of the Patells and 
Naiks will disburse a hundred rupees and upwards* Many of them 
too often involve themselves inextricably m debt in getting their chil¬ 
dren married. 

It ia a common practice among the Kolies for theiit widows to en¬ 
ter into the matrimonial state a second time, conforming to the Pot, 
or Mhmnr ceremony* 

When a woman abandons her husband, and takes refuge wilb n 
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man of a different caste, the husband performs the Kreea Kurm, or 
breaks the raurkhy (pot), thni h, (he performs all'the funeral rites, as 
if she had died a natural death, after Witch he is at liberty tri marry 
again. But if the woman leaves her husband to live with another 
Holy, the Kreea Kgrm is hot then performed* A women doping 
with her paramoOr seldom parries him according to the Mhptur cer¬ 
emony, unjillifter her first husband's death. When a Koly dies 
who has been very much attached to his wife, and if after some time 
she gets married again, should she or her husband be attacked by 
severe fever or other sickness, or any unpleasant occurrence befall 
her husband, a Bhuggat is immediately consul ted to ascertain what 
is best to be doue to restore health and peace to the family. The 
BUuggut will most probably declare that the womau's first husband 
has caused the affliction, but that if suitable peace offerings he made 
by way of atonement, the distress and vexation complained of will be 
removed* She will consequently entertain some of bet friends, and 
bestow some trifle in charity, besides having a small silver image (of 
the value of a rupee) made up, which ought to be a likened of her 
first husband ; this is cased in copper, and it is necessary she should 
wear it suspended from her neck, or place it with the household 
gods. 

When a man dies who has not been married, which among the 
Holies seldom happens, they say an at two r [unmarried] has died ; 
and unless offerings are made to his manes previous to a marriage 
being celebrated in the family, it is believed some great calamity will 
befall the bridegroom or bride. For instance, that they will be greats 
ly tormented with sickness, have no offspring, or, in the event of 
their having children, llut they will not be long-lived. Therefore 
to ensure happiness to the parties, a sheep or fowl is sacrificed as a 
peace-offering, and a few friends invited to partake of the feast. 
Should years have elapsed, arid the family have removed to a village 
dial am from that where the Ml wo? was buried, the party will go out 
into an adjoining field to perform the ceremony before any atone, (a 
substitute for the grave of the deceased,) upon which some BhunrW 
&c. have been rubbed, and some Jo wary and a Soopary nut have 
been placed. These articles and a burning lamp are previously put 
into a flat brass dish, and carried to the spot by a female, over whose 
head four men hold a stretched sheet for a canopy. A boy holding 
a nuked sword m his hand, and siting upon a man’s shoulders, fol¬ 
lows the female, and he is made to about and scream during the time 
the procession is moving. 
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The Kolias bury lliei^dead, and observe the same funeral ceremn- 
nieH as the membeta of the Shoodur tribe. The bodies of persons 
who tlicof a lingering diaeasej Also those who die suddenly! ire burnt! 
as it is conceived thtfir death has been caused by conjuration and 
witchcraft* They examine flie ashes either the same evening or on 
the followiug morning, in expectation of discovering some proof of 
the cause of the death, for they verily Relieve that iQthe deceased 
had stolen, or unjustly retained! any article of food or wearing ap¬ 
parel, &c. (and the owner of such an arLicJc consequently practised 
some necromantic pranks in order that Ibe thief might be visited by 
some affliction) that a email portion of the said article enveloped in 
a part of the intestines, will remain un consumed by the fire, and will 
be seen smoking when the rest of the body has been reduced to dust. 
If the friends of the deceased were satisfied that it was by the magi* 
cal powers of the owner of the article, their friend had met his death, 
they would seize the supposed nfhrderer, and report the particulars 
of the affair to the Government agents. If the man or woman thus 
apprehended could bribe (he influential persona in the district, the 
affair might be terminated here ; otherwise the magician would be 
kept in confinement in one of the hill forts for some time* 

-Many of tlie Koliea experience a considerable degree of uneasi¬ 
ness and alarm in consequence of their feats, (hut (hey may at one 
time or other incur the displeasure of acme of the magicians* or 
witches in their neighbourhood, especially the Thakoors and their 
females, who have the credit of being very great adepts in the necro¬ 
mantic art. In such a state of society we need not be surprised at 
hearing of euch things, for history informs m that the Egyptians* 
Jews, Greeks, and Romans,.also people oOnorc modern limes, be¬ 
lieved in the reality of demoniacal possessions. That (hey supposed 
spiritual beings did occasionally enter into the sons and daughters of 
meni and distinguished themselves that situation by capricious 
pranks and acts of wanton mischief. In fact, that they afflicted men 

* There is a Ktdy faintly, consisting at present of several brothers living in 
a village a couple of kose front Katool, who are considered great hpliootallies or 
coDjnTctfd. They hava the credit of hiving committed the moat atrocious acta ; 
any of their neighbours who molest or annoy them, they distress at a moat un¬ 
merciful rate. They destroy and lay waule the corn, the sugar-cane, and pro¬ 
duce of the fields of persons they dial ike. Those that have attempted: to make 
a stand against tlieir evil practices hard beeti farced to quit'their homes, al¬ 
though they have expended money (in vain) in bribing persons g fin Queried in 
the hope of overt!irowing the hhoolallics. It is said that the members of the 
family for a eerie# of generations have pTofcBAcd this power 
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and cattle with diseases* All nations and tribes immersed in igno¬ 
rance and superstition have much the same no^bna on this subject, 
but the faith of Tew people fa more launch in the belief'df such 
things than that of the Relies.* Whatever malady or disease may 
seize man* woman, or chiiS, or even their esLtle, the iColies imagine 
it fa produced Iby the agency of some evil spirit or offended deity, 
and after Borrfetime, having in vain attempted to cure the disease by 
the application of such remedies as they may be acquainted with, 
they will consult some Deolushy, or enorcist, or caster out of evil 
spirits, regarding the matter. The chief persons in the family, or 
auy male or female t>f it, wilt goto the residence of a Deoluahy,t 
(there fa not one in every village,} to beg that he will give his advice 
and assistance, in removing the infliction with which they have been 
v failed. The Deolushy makes minute inquiries, or affects to do so, 
respecting the nature of the sickness, and, when he has had all the 
necessary information communicated to him, he wilt tell the person 
applying for hfa aid to go home, and to return to him ov> the follow- 
ing day, that he will in the mean time consult hfa god, and when he 
cornea back, he will inform him what steps it will be necessary to 
take to procure the wished for cure* When the person returns in the 
course of the following day, the Deolushy will idl him that his fa¬ 
mily have neglected for a length of time paying their adorations to 
hie deity Beerobba, and vowe made have never been fulfilled, or pro¬ 
bably the Deolushy will remark that Show any or Khundoba is offend¬ 
ed with the family, and that they must pacify the offended deity by 
suitable pe ace-offcr inga, Should the Deolushy inform the person that 
Heerobba is offended, and that sacrifices and offerings must be 
made to appease that deity, he will be adked as to the time required 
to remove the disease. The Deolushy may allow fifteen days, but at 
the same time he prescribes for the sick person, and recommends 
him to follow a particular regimen, &c* He then goes to the cen¬ 
ter in front of the shrine of hfa deity, and takes up some of the con* 
secrated frankincense ashes, and gives a portion of it to the roan, to 
be rubbed on the forehead of the invalid, and he blows the rest into 
the air from between hfa fingers. Vows are now made that the neo 

* All the Hindu* and Mahoniedaiia appear to dread the influence of inc*u- 
Uliana, and implicitly believe in the mischievous effect* of the evil eye, the 
existence of ghosts, and the power of witchcraft. 

1 Variaua castes fellow this profession, goldsmiths, carpenter*, smiths, Ko¬ 
be*, Thakoors, and even Dheres; but among all of them, the Thakoor* *ie 
moat noted. 



essnry sacrifices shall he made if (he sick persou recover within tJie 
time mentioned by-the Deohiehy. a In (hie case it is announced (hat 
the ceremony will Hi perfori|<Ai during a piriicuUr month (after the 
the termination of (he Aina other wise should the Deolushy's pro¬ 
phesy not prove correct, no^ further nolle*? will probably he taken of 
it. When the time arrives, three or fi^ir sheep ave purchased for 
the occasion, if the family of the invalid can afford* 10 expend so 
much money ; then, off a Monday evening, at sunset, two or three 
sheep are sacrificed as a peace offering to the goddess Bhowany (De« 
wee) and (he gods Kliundoba and Bhyroo, and the Gondhul cere- 
uiony takes place afterwards. A number of the neighbours come to 
partake of this great and noisy feast; and on Tuesday morning, 
when the sun has risen, the Deolushy gives the signal fur the sheep 
set aside for the offering to Heerobba to be sacrificed, A number 
of the v illagers assemble not only to partake of the feast, hut to ob¬ 
serve the Deolushy performing tTie ceremonies customary on such 
occasions. All the women and children are either directed to rpiit 
the house during the time, or they are Gent to such pari of the dwell¬ 
ing as may he to the westward and out of the way, so that their sha* 
dow * cannot fall on the place to be occupied by the Deolushy* Near 
the spot where the household gods are placed, a fire is kindled and a 
pot placed on it, into which oil is poured. When the Deolushy en¬ 
ters the house he sils down near the household gods; some of the 
family are busy preparing some dainty cakes and choice bits of the 
niuLton, which are deposited on the ground near the fire, while others 
are cooking the rest of the meat, A band of musicians seat them- 
selves close to the Deolushy, who now commences his operations. 
Ho is anxious to exhibit himself as inspired, and Jo satisfy them that 
be has succeeded in getting the deity Heerobba to enter into his per¬ 
son. He therefore begins to writhe his body, throwing his arms 
backwards and forwards, screaming a ad groaning and shaking him¬ 
self violently, in fact it might be supposed he was seized with strong 
convulsions; his hair is loosened and hanging over his face and shout* 
ders, bo that he has the wild and drowsy appearance of a person over¬ 
come and exhausted from the effects of some powerful narcotic. The 
drummers continue making a dinning noise oil this time ; and as the 
deity is now considered to have taken complete possession of his 

* 

* Une of the auperatilioue idea* of the Natives La, that even the shadow of 
a female, unless when a child or until the liu become an elderly woman, 
pollutes their gods. 





body, and the oil is boiling hot also, the audience preserve a dead 
silence. The master.of the house then in(brm^ihe Deolushy, that 
the pot js ready, upon which he gets Jp and callout to the‘people 
to stand clear, as hff is anxious that t^ie proceedings should not be 
interrupted in any manner, more especially polluted by any impure 
shadow. He tfien tabes aihandfulofBhundar (consecrated turmeric 
powder) in-Ms right hand, and in the left he holds a bunch of pea¬ 
cock’s feathers, in the rend of which the image of Heerobha is in¬ 
serted ; after haring once or twice passed round the fire place, he sits 
down, then runs his hand along the edge or the pot two or three 
rimes, after which he Vaises it a little and gradually lets the Bhundar 
fall into the oil. He now places the fiat of his hand on the boiling 
oil, and on withdrawing it, Jerks the oil off his hand into the fire, by 
which the flame is greatly increased. A portion of the cakes and 
meat, which had previously been deposited near the fire place, is now 
taken up by the Deo!ashy and cast into the pot, end when he con¬ 
ceives it is sufficiently cooked ho searches about with his hand in the 
boiling oil 1 ill he has found all he put in, alter which the remaining 
cakes and meat are cooked in the same way. The guests then par* 
take of (he feast, which is served out after the Deolushy has present¬ 
ed each person with a small quantity of that which he cooked, and 
which is considered consecrated. When the feast his finished, the 
master of the house requests the Deohjahy to say if every thing has 
been properly conducted. The Deolushy will answer, that as the 
sickness has disappeared, and the peace-offering has been suitably 
tendered and accepted, they ought to show their gratitude io the deity, 

and be most particular in making him a similar offering every third 

• * 

year. 

It is to be remarked, that if the Deolushy finds the oil insufferably 
hot at the time he puts his hand into the pot, he calls out in a sten¬ 
torian voice that their proceedings have been polluted, and that they 
must recommence the operation; he will at the same lime show symp- 
tons of disappointment and of great displeasure. 

The Deolushies are considered to possess the power of detecting the 
evil practices of witches and conjurers, but, as they are not equally 
talented or equally cunning in their art, their answers are not always 
received with implicit faith ; therefore if the conduct of a person is to 
be searched i»to, several Deolu shies are questioned on the subject, 
and if their answers corroborate each other, it is concluded that iho 
conduct of the suspected person is such os to justify them shunning his 
society. They are also consulted about absent friends and thieves 
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nndl the recovery of stoten properly. A thief will some limes throw 
Eiimseff on the rnei^y of the ^Deolushy, and, offer to bribe him to 
silence* and to restore the prc^ierty, for which (he owner also lenders 
a present. When a Holy lias Iqpt one of hie coww, he sometimes goes 
to ask a Deolushy where he is to find the aninyd, which may have 
been missing for two or three days, and the owner uncertain whether 
she has been stolen, or killed by a tiger, or drowned in rriger, or has 
fallen over a precipice. The Deolushy, aft^r consulting his deity, 
will tdl the owner, that by going in an easterly or,westerly, or in 
some other direction, he will find the animal. 

The Mhadeo Kolies have a tribunal termed ^Goturany, composed 
of six persons, the establishment of which seems to be co-eval with 
the original institution of the caste. The functions of the members 
of the Goturany are serious and important, being to regulate and 
watch over the moral conduct of |JJ the members of their community, 
to check the spread of licentiousness, to prevent the infringement of 
the rules of their caste, &c* 

1 shall proceed to state the designation oft lie several persons com* 

posing this court, and the manner in which they conduct their pro* 
seeding*. 

1st The Ruggutwan or President. 4ih The Dhailia. 

2d The Mettull, or Deputy. 5th The Murkiah, 

3d The Sablah or Constable, Gth The Hurkiah. 

The members of this court, the situation of each being hereditary, 
acted under the authority of the Chief Koly Naik of the caste, who 
formerly resided at Joonerc, The Ruggntwim resides at Rajapoor, 
two miles from Joonere; he belongs to the Shesha Kool, one of the 
grand divisions of the tribe, and besides the above situation, held 
that of Patel! of his village. No transgressor of the rules ofliis caste 
can be considered absolved from his flins, or re-admitted into the 
tribe, until be has partaken of food from the same dish with the Rug* 
gulwan. It wap the duty of this functionary to issue instructions for 
the apprehension and trial of persons accused of transgressing the 
rules or customs of the caste, but previous to tbc trial, and before 
issuing orders for assembling the pun chan it, it was his duty to com¬ 
municate to the Chief Naik the particulars of the charge. 

The function of the Mettull is to assist the Ruggjitwau, and to 
act for him in his absence, being bis Deputy. He is a member of 
the Keddar division of Kobea. 

The Sablah belongs to the Khcersogur division^ and may be con- 
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sidered the constable of the GoLurauy, It ia his duty to travel from 

place to place, to inquire into tlyc conduct and habits of the people* 

particularly of such as were au*pect4(|° Hiding licentious Hves, to 

seize accused persona and hand them over to the Eluggutw;in, The 

Siiblah, when on a tour a? duty, is entitled to receive from the viU 

■ 

lage in which the offender resides a small sum of money and a fowl* 

The Dhal!ia p a member of the Shesha Kool, is so designated from 
the term signifying a bronch, which is thus*explained. When mea¬ 
sures are taken to excommunicate an offender, who has cither refu¬ 
te J 

sod, in the first instance, to obey the summons of the Ruggntwan, 
or who, after the decision of the pun eh anil, has remonstrated against, 
or will not submit to, the sentence of that court, thcDhallia is direct¬ 
ed to proceed to the village where the offender resides. On his 
arrival there, he informs the inhabitants of the intention of the pua- 
chauit to denounce the accused unless he relent, and, warning them 
to hold no communication with him, the DhaLlia then takes the 
bough of the Oombre, or Jambool tree, and places the branch over 
the offender's door. 

The Hurkiah belongs to the Shesha Kool. Ills duty is to fasten 
the bone of a dead cow (Murky) over the door of the offender's 
house. This proceeding constitutes the forma] act of expulsion from 
the caste, and persona who after this dare to hold any intercourse 
with him, are considered contaminated, and no better than the most 
infamous and lowest out-caste of the Hindu community. As no 
more terrible calamity can befall a Hindu than to be thus excom¬ 
municated, be will throw himself on the mercy of the punchauit, ei¬ 
ther to avoid the evil, or to remove it, if he should be already de¬ 
nounced. 4 

The Murkiah belongs also to the Shesha Kool. His duty is to 
superintend the ceremony of purification when a man’s house has 
been polluted by any transgressions, on the part of the family, against 
the rules of the caste. He is entitled to take away the murkies or 
earthen pots which he finds piled up in one corner, containing each 
small quantities of fine rice, apices, &c. These he replaces by new 
Tunrkiesj which he purchases with a portion of his share of the fine 
paid by the offender. 

An offender may compromise the matter by payment of a fine, and 
in case any person is accused on insufficient grounds, and the accu¬ 
ser is unable to substantiate the charge, the latter is fined by the 
punchauit, and obliged to provide an entertainment to the caste. The 
Chief Naik, the ttuggulwan, and members of the Goturany, and the 
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Patella who may have attended the punehauji, receive each a share 

of such fines. f * „ 

Should 1 the tine imposed on)an offender amount to a large sum, n 
portion of this used to be applied to repairing the village temples or 
choultry, and a few rupees were presented to aqy Sadhoo, or holy 
person, residing in the place. Ten or fifteen days were allowed for 
the payment of a fme, after the date of the punch suit ^rcyiounctng 
the sentence. " * 

When h boy or girl, the offspring of an illicit connexion, was to 
be admitted into the caste, the Goturcmy and n portion of the inha¬ 
bitants of the village were provided with n the coast of which 
averaged from thirty to sixty rupees. The amount expended on 
such feasts was, however, generally regulated by the means which 
the father possessed ; when these were ample, a large sum would he 
expended, whereas when the father happened to be in poor circum¬ 
stances, he would raise the sum required by appealing to the charity 
of his friends and relations. 

It was usual for the Ruggutwan to bestow one of his own children 
in marriage on the child newly adopted into the caste, and if all his 
own children were already engaged, he was bound to obtain one a- 
mong his kinsmen for this purpose. Failing this, he had recourse 
to the Mettull and the rest of the Goturany, who were bound to pro¬ 
vide the young convert with a wife from their own families. 

When an adult female was to be admitted into the KoJy caste, a 
feast on a more extensive scale was provided, to which the inhabi¬ 
tants of the surrounding villages were invited. When the people 
were assembled, the Ruggutwan usually put to the candidate a few 
questions respecting her caste*and family, add whether she was wil¬ 
ling to abandon her own tribe to join them* After the men hod 
jshed their repast, a small quantity of the food was left by the Rug* 
gutwau on his dish, three or four of the Patella present adding to the 
same. The dish was then taken to the new convert, who had to 
partake of its contents in presence often or fifteen KoJy women, who 
were placed near her to witness the fact. 

The Ruggutwan used to receive from the villages within the juris¬ 
diction of the Goturany, contributions of grain, cash, ghee and fowls, 
(be amount of which varied according to the sise of the place* This 
he shared with the other members of the court. , 

The Ruggutwan used to attend the Jutra, or fair, at Bheema 
Sunkra, every third year, on which occasions he had to shave his 
hair and nrastachoes preparatory to giving an entertainment to all the 



Mhadco Holies who attended the Juira. The feast occupied two or 
three days, mid the expense was defrayed from the allowance received 
by him from the different village* untjer hia jurisdiction. - * 

ft is necessary to atate that, within these forty years* the authority 
and influence of the members of the Goturany have greatly dimin¬ 
ished, and comparatively; little respect is paid to them at precept. 
Various pathos are assigned for this change, but it is chiefly ascribed 
to the very great indifference with which the ex-Paishwa Bajeerow 
governed the country, for the Deemooks, the Brahmans* the Kool- 
knrnies and Koly Naika, were permitted to do as they pleased in the 
hilly district, provided they bribed the courtiers it Poona. Tike 
disputes which arose between Bajeerow mid his adopted brother, the 
late Amrootrow, withdrew for a time ihe attention of Government 
from the management of the hilly districts; the Koly Naiks and the 
Znmecndars consequently began to usurp gradually the duties and 
emoluments appertaining to the office of the Goturany. These 
officers now frequently adjust matters connected with the infringe¬ 
ment of the rules of their cattle, accepting n irifling remuneration 
for the same, the sum being much smaller than the Goturany would 
have imposed. 

In giving an account of the present state of the Koltes and tribes 
residing in the hilly country on the eastern side and along the range 
of mountains termed the Syhadry Ghauts* it is impossible to over¬ 
look the distress and misery suffered by almost every family in that 
part of the country, by the exorbitant rate or interest charged for 
money, and the unjust and unfeeling proceedings of the Butiuialia, 
who are the merchants and money lenders in those districts. I am 
disposed to think that this misery was originally produced by the 
excessive exactions made by the rapacious agents of a despotic Guv- 
eminent on the poor Koly farmers, which compelled them to have 
recourse to the money lenders to satisfy, in the first place, the de¬ 
mands of the State. I am satisfied, however, that 1 can show that 
the bitter complaints now made by the Koliea against the odious usu¬ 
rious system of the Bunniahs, are well grounded. In giving a detail 
of the transactions which take place between the Bunniahs and Kolies, 
I shall confine my observations to the ll&joor district, with the inhab¬ 
itants of which I am better acquainted; the earns system, however, 
prevails along the whole of the hilly country which forms the subject 
of this paper* as well as in many other places in the Dukhun. 

The Bunniahs settled in Rajaor are from Goozerat;there are Tour 
distinct families, who keep up a constant communication with their 



relatives and friends in* their native country; ami when they have 
realize^ n competency they /nturh home. The four Rsjoor shop¬ 
keepers, by means of aggnls, have each established their shops in va¬ 
rious places, to supply llie forty villages of this Dang, * and to pur¬ 
chase up from the cultivators whatever grain ihej m^y have for sale. 
It is well known that some of the Zumeeifdars have shares in one or 
two of these shops, and Jhe circumstance of any person of tank coun¬ 
tenancing, or in any way lending their iufhfence to the Bunniahs, 
goes far to overawe and silence the poor Kolies, fnd make them 
slide their groans, dreading that they may have cause to repent if 
they venture to make any complaints against the Buriijialis. Owing 
to the oppression to which they are subjected, mid which they feel 
severely, the Kolies are naturally eager to engage in any undertak¬ 
ing that affords the prospect of being revenged on their enemies. 
These Bunniahs exercise their influence to prevent the Kolies sell¬ 
ing their grain to any person coming from a distance to collect and 
purchase it; and if a Koly take his grain to any other district bazar, 
to sell it there to more advantage, the Kunniah will, in consequence, 
refuse to comply with any request from such a person for the loan 
of money. These monopolists have even expressed their displeasure 
on occasions when some Kolies have accommodated a few of their 
friends at Rajoor with a small supply of grain, at a price a trifle be¬ 
low the bazar rate. 

It is to be recollected that the Bunniahs supply the inhabitants 
with whatever cloths, spices, salt, tobacco, &c, they may require, 
besides money and seed grain ; they often also keep their accounts. 
This places the people unavoidably at their mercy, for there is no 
free market or competition by which these articles Would be reduced 
to their true value; and, from the undue influence possessed by ihe 
Bunniahs, they manage to establish a difference between the buying 
and selling measure—a difference which varies from two to four seers 
in the value of one rupee's worth of grain. 

The Bunniali!* charge a premium of ten or fifteen per cent, on 
every sum advanced by them, and the inter eat may be paid in Koo- 
rachny seed at the rale of one paillee (four seers) of this seed month¬ 
ly, for each rupee of the debt. The Bunniah likewise so mana¬ 
ges that, by advancing the money in Bellapoory rupees, which are 
from eight to eleven per cent, inferior to the Poona Ankooshy rupee, 
in which latter currency the receipt is granted, the poor Koly sustains 

* Dang, 4 quarter or diitrict, but occasionally applied to a wild hilly and 
jungly tract of country. 
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a heavy loss. The money fender til ways stipulates for the repayment 
of the loan in a abort period, probably ffjur months ; and at the expiry 
of this period, should the price of the gram or other produce in 
which the debt is to he pdd rise in tta market, the Koly is sent for 
to settle his account; otherwise he is not reminded of the debt tilt 
the state of the market gives the Bunniah the advantage. 

If a man who has got himself entangled in debts which he is una¬ 
ble to liquidate! possesses considerable energy, is spirited, or litigi¬ 
ous, he will attend the Court when the B until ah lodges a complaint for 
the purpose of recovering his money, in hopes of obtaining some re¬ 
dress j but lit this he often fails, and hie appeal terminates in h\a 
being obliged to sell his property to satisfy the rapacious Bunniati. 
In fact, the Burtniahs, before they resolve to prosecute a man in our 
Courts, adopt every precaution to ensure his being completely ensrar- 
ed by bonds, receipts, Ate, ere they bring a complaint against him, 
and a victim thus sacrificed and lodged in jail answers the views of 
the creditor, by making a forcible impression on his other Koly debt¬ 
ors. But many of these men surrender their cattle and property 
at once to the Bunniah, rather than submit to the vexation, incon¬ 
venience, and expense of being dragged from their families and homes 
to attend the Court at a distance, which may decree their imprison* 
ment; others of the Kolies flee from their homes to escape the tor¬ 
menting calls of their creditors. Those who abscond not unfre¬ 
quently change their names, and too often subsist by robbery and 
theft; several of those who joined (ho formidable gangs that assem¬ 
bled in the Rajoor hills in 1828-29 and 30 were men who bad become 
desperate from being inextricably plunged in debt. They informed 
me, after they were captured, that they bad joined the gang in 
the hope of being able to secure some money or ornaments by plim- 
der, to enable them to ply offtheir debts, and reside in peace in their 
own village. ' 

I may add that such of the Kolies as were of a turbulent dispo¬ 
sition and unsettled habits, not unfrequently endeavoured to realize 
by robbery, money sufficient to pay their arrears of revenue and to 
settle with the Bunniahs; at other limes they indemnified themselves 
for the ios-ses sustained in their transactions with the latter, by 
attacking the house during the night, and destroying his books of ac¬ 
counts and any papers they could lay hands on. They would, if 
greatly exasperated, take the Bunniah and one or two inmates of the 
house to a thicket, and, pressing a naked sword to their throats, 
make a demand of fifty or a hundred rupees, and if any reluctance 



was shewn they would* wound slightly the Bunniah's ear, and thus 
induce him to ntak^offer of til^ the ready money in bis house. 

On *siich occasions the fishes com their faces to prevent detec¬ 
tion ; but admitting that one pf them vvqs recognised, it was seldom 
that the Bunniah dared to charge him with the assault, but some of 
the ill paid and corrupt police agents wtyild endeaftmr to gain the 
necessary information, and avail themselves of the circumstance to 
obtain a portion of the'plunder. To guard ^against fire and other 
contingencies, the Bunniahs now keep several copies of their ac¬ 
counts with the Kolies ; one of these is lodged with their partner at 
Elajoor. The only stone-built and tiled houflte in a Koly village, is 
that belonging to the Bunmahs* 

Complicated as is the mode of charging and calculating the rate 
or interest practised by the Bunuiah, the method of keeping the 
Koly’s account ia still more intricate, and would require a person of 
considerable talent and experience as an accountant to comprehend 
them. The ignorant and unlettered Koly must, therefore, labor 
under every disadvantage. But, although many of these people are 
very simple and ignorant, they are not by any means indifferent to 
the difficulties into which they are likely to be plunged in conse¬ 
quence of their dealings with IheBunniahs; and when anxious to 
come to some settlement with bis creditor he endeavours to procure 
the assistance of the Patel], or some intelligent friend, to examine 
his account by hearing all the items read over, and the calculations 
of interest explained. The Bunniahs, however, are always averse to 
such proposals, and endeavour to avoid the presence of persons more 
skilled than the poor man when the accounts are examined. 


History of the Kolies. 

We cannot expect to glean much authentic information of an his¬ 
torical description from an ignorant and unlettered people like the 
Kol iee; the few traditions they possess relative to their firat settle¬ 
ment in their present locations and to subsequent events, until 
within the last century, appear to be involved in much obscurity end 
confusion. There ia reason to believe, however, that they have occu¬ 
pied their present habitations for many ages ; for we find that Ferish- 
U, the Mahometan historian of the Dukhun, mentions that Ahmed 
Nizam Shaw, the first king of Ahmednuggur, employed a body of Ko¬ 
lias in his army, and when Ahmed’s grandson, Hoosain Nizam Shaw, 
retreated into the hills near Joonere in 1562, at the period his 
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capital was attacked by the confederated Mabomedaits and Hindoos, 
was joined thgre by Rabajee, oneofllie IColy Naiks. 

There is a popular tradition in this pad of the country, that the Gur- 
see» were the original inhabitants of the Dulthun, and that they were 
displaced from the hilly tract of the country by the race of Gouiliea 
or cowherds. These GquPjcs, it is said* subsequently rebelled against 
their lawful prince, who detached an army which continued unceas¬ 
ing in their exertions until they nearly exterminated the race of Goul- 
lies; and it is concluded that the very few who escaped the sanguin¬ 
ary measures carried on against them, were adopted ultimately by the 
KoHes into their tribe, and founded the Koo! that bears their name. 
Be this as it may, there is no family in existence of the original name, 
but there are two (not very numerous) clans who are the descendant* 
of the Goully Kool, namely iheDamsnha and Waghmomhs, The 
Poriah family of the Kuddura KooJ, and the Poikootlah clan of the 
Aghassy Kool, are considered to be the descendants of the Gursees. 

With regard to the overthrow of the GouKtes and Gursees, the 
Koly traditions say that these people having been in open rebel¬ 
lion and plundering the country, an army from the northward 
advanced through Cnndeish by the Kaosarbary Ghaut to subdue 
them, but that the rebels having assembled near Kassarbary, they at¬ 
tacked and put to flight the royal army. The king of the country 
greatly incensed at the discomfiture of his army , held out prospects 
of high reward to the person who would head an army which would 
indict condign punishment upon the rebels, The country being 
wild and unhealthy, none of the officers in the pay of Government 
would offer their services for this duty, but a man named Sonejy Go- 
pall, said to have been ail inhabitant of the Mabratta territory, volun¬ 
teered his services. An army was then employed under $onejy, 
who appears to have been joined and nbly supported by an active and 
intelligent Holy named Wun^ojee Kokatta* whose name and exploits 
are quite familiar to the KoJks of the present day. The G Gullies, 
who had resided in the billy tract of country, were attacked and com¬ 
pletely exterminated ; and Sonejy Gopall was rewarded by being ap¬ 
pointed Desmook of fourteen hundred villages, and the Koly Kokatta 
was presented with the Mokassa dues of the same number of vil¬ 
lages ; but si the country previously occupied by the GauNiee along 
the Ghauts wup completely depopulated, for the purpose of restoring 
it to prosperity, a number of Kolies from the BaHagbaut and the 
Mbadeo hills were assembled and taken to the deserted dwellings of 
the Goullies, and invited to occupy them aud cultivate their fields* 
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II is b common practice with such of the inhabitants of the plains 
aa bury their dead, ns welt ns the hijl tribes, to erect Thurgaha (tombs 
a am m duly of n single si one) ifear the graves of their parents. In the 
vicinity of some of tfle Koly villages, and .near the site of de¬ 
serted ones, several of these tlsurgaha are dccaaiopally to be seen, es¬ 
pecially near the source of the Bhaum rispt ; the people say they be¬ 
longed to Guraecs and Goulliesof former times. The* stones, with 
many figures in relief rtfughfv carved upon them, and one of these 
holding a drum in his hand and in the act of beating lime on it, am 
considered to have belonged to the Gurseus, who are musicians by 
profession ; the other thurgahs with a Ealoonk* (one of the emblems 
of Mhadeo), and it band of women forming n circle round it, with 
large pots on thvk heads, are said to be GouUy monuments. This 
might be reckoned partly confirmatory of the tradition. 


This account of the Kolies having come from the Ballaghaut and 
Mhndeo hills, is certainly quite tlie reverse of what might have been 


expected. It was naitir.il to suppose that they bad migrated from 


the northward, as the tract of country occupied by them is bounded 
both on the western and northern sides by districts in which the Ko¬ 
ly population is numerous, and it is quit* evident that those Kolies 
have advanced from the northward. it is to be remarked, that the 


Mhadeo Koly holds little or no intercourse with the other tribes in 
the adjoining districts* They are considered a more pure and re* 
specuble class of people* The Keen hies in the Joonere districts 
drink water from the hands of a Koly t and will also eat food pre¬ 
pared by them* The few Koonbies in the Kotool and Rpjoor dis¬ 
tricts will do the same, but I believe they have some scruples on this 
score. However the Koonbtes in Maldesli will not partake of water 
or food from the Mhadeo Kolies in that part of the country ; this is 
said to be in consequence of the vicinity of the other tribes of im¬ 
pure Kolies in the Na$sik and Wuodi#dory districts, and in the At- 
taveesy* If a Koonby has been working for aKoly in Muldesh he 
will receive rice or dour from the Koly,and prepare his own victuals, 
Tradition nays, that Bhoregur, Phoolgown, Ate. in the Ghorenahir, 
were the first villages established by the Mhadeo Kolies, and the in¬ 
ference we are to draw from this is, that they gradually advanced 
northward, to which is to he added the tradition of their having at¬ 
tacked and exterminated the Sombatta and Cursee inhabitant* of 

* 


MaLdesh* Another circumstance that would tend to corroborate the 


tradition of the Kolies having come from the eastward is, that in for¬ 
mer times all ceremonies connected with their marriages and births 
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and funeral obsequies, lvere conducted by Uie Hawou] Goosey nes of 
the Linggalet persuasion. We .know (hut the people of (he Balia* 
ghaut are staunch worshippers of the Ling of Mhadeo, arid these 
priests may hare accompanied the Kojies in their journey to occupy 
the valleys of the westerft Ghauts, When the Peshwa attained su¬ 
premacy in the Government at Poona, some Brahmitna intruded them¬ 
selves among the Koly habitations; these have completely usurped 
the duties and emoluments of the liawouta f£r these seventy or eigh- 
ty years past. f The descendants of some of the Rawouls are settled 
at Chuuss and Munchur* 

During the wars carried on in the Dukhun while the Bhamuny dy¬ 
nasty of kings reigned, also by the Nizam Shawhy kings of Ahmed- 
nuggur, and subsequently by the Emperors of Delhi in revestnblisht 11 g 
their authority over the Dukhun, the Kolics being n poor people, and 
occupying a strong country, very possibly did not suffer so much From 
do invading force, or from the governors of provinces, as the inhabi¬ 
tants of the open country. 

It is said that, with the view of preserving order among the Koly in¬ 
habitants, one or the kings of Beder established a local police in 
each of the fifty-two valleys, A Naik and a certain number of Ko- 
lies were nominated for this duly, and the Bawun (fifty-two) Chaury 
at Joonere was fined on aa the bead quarters of the police establish¬ 
ment ; the Naiks were styled Sirdars, and several of them had the 
title of Muustibdar conferred upon them. A Malnmiedan * styled 
Muusubdar was placed in charge of the police, us a General Super¬ 
intendent or Sir Naik (Chief Noik). However, some time after this, 
the Holies, from some unknown cause, became very discontented, 
end they assembled to the number of many thousands for the purpose 
of demanding redress of their grievances from the king, who was 
passing in the vicinity of Ekdurrah near the Puttah fort, south and 
dose to the Balfeshwur hiil^ But, aa there waa no person of ac¬ 
knowledged ability or experience among the Naiks whom they could 
implicitly intrust and depute to the court as their agent to get their 
affairs satisfactorily adjusted, all seemed to agree that none of them 
could fulfil the duty so effectually as a poor Koly laborer surnamed 
Pauperahj who was in the employ of the Awary Fated of KhirJay, 
and who was noted for his intelligence and sagacity. He was conse¬ 
quently requested to act as their chief and representative on the oc¬ 
casion, on which account he was presented with new clothes and 

* There has been no Mahometan Sir Ns'tlc far thews 120 years, Mahomed 
LeLiief was the lust. 
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such Tew necessaries as his new situation demanded, nnd all (he Ko- 
lies engaged to obe^Jiim. The/iegotiaLions did not terminate favor¬ 
ably for the Kolies, for Prince gave orders shortly afterwards to 
attack them, to convince then of his beipg dissatisfied with their 
proceedings. However, Pauperah, by his great activity and vigilance, 
continued for a series of years to defy the king's troops, and prevent¬ 
ed them gaining any advantage over tire Koliea and ad completely 
disgusted the officers of the royal army by #nitde&ding and coun¬ 
teracting all their attempts and plans to punish the rebels, that the 
king ordered the troops to be withdrawn from the hilly country. 

The Kolies, having for such a length or tint^becn engaged in hos¬ 
tilities in defending themselves from the attacks of the royal army, 
and finding nothing to occupy their attention at home, after hostili¬ 
ties had ceased, were allured to plunder the people who inhabited 
the Maldesh, lying between the TVytior district and Trimbuck, The 
Inhabitants of this tract, Gurases, Sombatties, &c« were attacked and 
driven away, and the country left desolate. However, it is said (hat 
Pauperah subsequently settled for some time at the village of Mookny, 
near the Tollghaut, where he erected a small mud fort. Having one 
day proceeded to pny his devotions at the shrine of the deity at 
Peemry, he met five Roly fukeers ; one of these, placing his hand on 
Pauperah/s head, bestowed his blessing on him, and said/* (Jo down 
to the Konkun, take possession of Jow&ir, and set yourself* on the 
Gaddy * there.” The Roly replied, that it could not be his destiny 
to he ever elevated so high ; besides a Worley Raja occupied Jovvair, 
The saint remarked, that what proceeded from his lips would be re¬ 
alized. Pauperah assembled a body of Kolies and proceeded north* 
ward and descended into the Utlaveessy ; tlrtj country around Peint 
and Churnmpoor acknowledged him as their master. From ibis 
time he was saluted by his followers as Raja Mookny kur, and the 
term Mookny has been continued as th( surname of the family ever 
since- It is said that Raja Mookny paid a visit to Goozerat, and 
that he prolonged his stay in Katlywar for seven years, at the termi¬ 
nation of which period he proceeded to Jowair, aiul asked flic War- 
ley Raja to give him as much land as (he hide of a bullock could 
embrace. The Warley Raja, seeing it would be impolitic on his 
part to offer resistance to a person of such power and influence, gave 
his consent to the proposal. The hide was cut into v^ry fine shreds 
or strips, and when all were united and extended along the ground, 
the Warley Raja saw his small fort and dwelling embraced within the 


* 


A spat of honor, 1 throne- 
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apace fixed upon by Raja Mookny* The Warloy Raja much disheart¬ 
ened, remarked, 11 as-you have included my dwalling in the p^rt you 
mean to occupy, il is incumbent on you to jive me some place to re¬ 
side in. 11 Gumbeerguf and the surrounding pergurmnh were given to 
the Warley Rajs, where his descendants continue to reside. 

The King of Beder had been encamped some lime at Gungapoor, 
near Nnarik, when fourteen different Rajas repaired toGungapoor to 
pay their homage to ike Prince. It h related that the Mahomed an 
Prince ordered a sumptuous entertainment to be prepared for these 
Rajas, but all of them, with the exception of Raja Mookny of Jo¬ 
wair, declined aittmg down, as they were Hindoos, The Jowair 
Raja endeavoured loremonsutite with some of them, remarking that 
although the King was a Mussulman, he was their master* The King 
was much gratified with the Jowair Raja's conduct, and ordered the 
covers to be removed from off the^mys. To the great astonishment 
of all present, the dishes which were composed of various descrip¬ 
tions of meat had been miraculously converted into bunches of beau¬ 
tiful white Jessamine flowers. The Jowair Raja had the title of 
PatungSliaw conferred upon him, and be was presented with dress¬ 
es and! seals of office, and smunuds or commissions were granted to 
him, by which he was permitted to retain possession of twenty-two 
forts, and a country yielding nine Ucs of rupees of revenue. The 
Relies mention that, while Pauperah was in the employ of the Patel! 
of Khirlay, a Naikwarry sepoy from Ankotla, who hod been to Khir- 
Jay on duty, asked the Patel I to allow his servant Paupernli in convey 
some things belonging to him to Aftkalln; during the heat ortho day 
both laydown to rest themselves in the shade of a tree; the sepoy 
fell asleep, and when h£ awoke, he observed Pnuperah was sound a- 
sleep, and a very large snake bending over him with his hood expand¬ 
ed ; on seeing the sepoy move, the snake went off. When the Patel[ 
heard of this circumstance,^ altered his conduct to his servant; be 
treated him much more kindly and they eat their meals together ; and 
when it suited him, he told Panperah, if he was ever particularly for¬ 
tunate in this world, and if ihe umbrella of royalty ever shaded his 
brow, he hoped he would not forget his old friends* Eventually, 
Raja Mookny nominated the Patell Awary to the paleltahip of the 
village of Mookny, and constituted him the chief manager of his do¬ 
mestic affairs j and liis descendants are still settled at Jowair. Owing 
to a quarrel that took place between some members of the Raja's 
family about the year 1760* which led to a reference being made to 
the Pesbwa at Poona, the Peshwe’s Government continued to inter- 
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fere with die Jowatr affairs until about 1766, when the Raja was de¬ 
prived of the greater jart of his country ; at present he has only eigh¬ 
ty “three villages, and many oPiiiese are very email. His income last 
year was estimated at ten thousand rupees; of this sum six thousand 
were realized by the customs (transit atitPexciac duties) within his 
domain, and the rest was land revenue Jowair is under the Collec¬ 
tor and Magistrate of the Northern Kotikurr # 

For a period of several generations the eldest of the faiflily of the 
Khcrjg clan* a member of the Wimukpalt Kool, held the Sir Naik- 
ehip or chief rank among the Kolies, and was the principal author¬ 
ity under whom the members of the Goturary adjusted their civil 
and re]igioua affairs. The Koltes speak of a very great innovation 
having been introduced in the mode of collecting the revenue of the 
Koly villages, that in some places their fields were minutely measur¬ 
ed, and the value of each fived, ant) many other matters investigat¬ 
ed, all of which ted to much oppression among them, and they re¬ 
solved on resisting the establishment of the new system. There can 
he little doubt but that this tradition either alludes to the mcasuresof 
reform that were introduced about two hundred and twenty years ago, 
throughout the kingdom of Alrmedpuggur by that able and celebra¬ 
ted financier, Mulfik Umber, or to the financial system of the famous 
Todur Mull, which was established in several parts of the Dukhun 
by the Emperor Shaw Jehan. The Koly Sir Naik, Kheny, and all 
of his clan, with many other influential Naika, thought the time fa¬ 
vorable to make no eltbrt to throw off the Mahomedau yoke. We 
know that much dissension reigned among the Mahomedans of the 
liukhttn cl the above period, but the Kolies were dreadfully punish¬ 
ed for their temerity. Tb»Musalmans wjjro highly indignant nod 
enraged at the Kolies conspiring not ouly to resist and thwart Lite or¬ 
ders of their rulers, but lo endeavour to establish their own indepen¬ 
dence, or to transfer their allegiance jo a person of Hindoo origin, 
The insurrection took place during the reign of the Emperor Shaw 
Jehan, arid the KoJies may have wished to transfer their allegiance 
to young Siv&jcc. An army was marched into the hilly country, and 
the inhabitants were slaughtered wherever the troops could overtake 
them ; the Sir Naik and his kinsmen of the Khcng rlan were anni¬ 
hilated ; all the hill forts were thoroughly repaired, snd a large body 
of troops left to garrison each for the purpose of controlling the Ko- 
liee more effectually, and with the view of making a Inure lasting i□> 
predion on them. All of those that had been apprehended were 
executed, and their heads heaped together, and a platform built over 
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them at Joonere* The place known by the name of the KaLsdni boot* 
ra ia said to be the identical spot, After the recollection of this dis¬ 
turbance had passed away, Zoomajee Bhokkur, the Naik of Peeple- 
jjofffij Mhur Khora, wished io get the people to elect him their Sir 
lYaik, and he was also desirous to obtain the approval of tire Gov¬ 
ernment authority for hia assuming it. To secure the favor of the 
latter, he reported that the rebels in the fort of Koary had a singu¬ 
larly handsome horse of a noble breed in Lbeir posaesison, which he 
would try to capture For the Emperor, provided be could be furnish¬ 
ed with a supply of money from the royal treasury. A large sum 
was sent to the KoJy -Naik, Zoomajee Bhokkur, who assembled the 
Naiks of the fifty Mawils with their retainers, and all of them march¬ 
ed and surrounded the fort. A year and upward having elapsed, 
and there being no prospect of obtaining possession of the horse, the 
Holies were told that they were such a faithless and extravagant set 
of people that they could not be depended on, and unless they cap¬ 
tured the fort in less than one month, a number of the Naiks and 
followers should be put to death in a very disgraceful manner. This 
threat frightened the Holies, numbers of them fled to the jungles dur¬ 
ing the night, and only the Naiks of twenty-two Mawils and their 
followers remained with Bhokkur, who gave his people orders to pre¬ 
pare their ladders, determined to try to capture the fort, and die in 
the attempt, rather than submit to be disgraced. Bhokkur and his 
confidential friend Bhoirjee Istak, disguising themselves as Dheres 
^sellers of fire wood), ascended the fori, and succeeded in bribing one 
of the garrison to assist them. At the appointed Lime this man drew 
up the ladder and secured it at the top, hut when the Kolies reached 
the place where they were to begin to ascend by the ladder they dis¬ 
covered it vvafl four or five cubits short. Bhokkur now despaired of 
succeeding, but Istak cheered him on, and remarked that they both 
together measured much merlin height than the extent of the vacant 
space ; ** we shall manage it between us, do you get tip on my should¬ 
er, and a third person can reach the ladder from off your back.” 
They soon lengthened it, and seventy or eighty of them ascended 
to the hill, attacked and overpowered the guards, and were moving 
off with their prize, when an officer, satisfied that to obtain posses¬ 
sion of the horse was the cause of the fort being captured, fired and 
killed the beast on the spot. One of the Mahomedan Princes, being 
in the vicinity, 'expressed hie great approbation of Bhokkur’a daring 
spirit, and gave orders for his being brought to court, that he might 
be rewarded for hia services. It is said that} owing to an accident 
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that had befallen Bhokbur, which had much disfigured his face, he 
was most anxious t^void makjngjiis appearance at court, and that 
he dressed out a friend jf his* and despatched him with directions to 
say that he was Zoomajee Bhpkkur* The deception was detected, 
and Zootnajee was obliged to attend himself JVhen he was intro¬ 
duced to the Prince, one of the attendant? placed a shield filled with 
ns many gold mohurs aa he could carry away with him fin theNaik’v 
head. Zoomujec had tfie title of Munsubda^ conferred upon him* 
Moreover, it is stated that he built a large house at Joonerc, under 
which he had a subterraneous passage or cellar. The tradition main¬ 
tains that all the riches that Zuomajee * secuted at Koary, and his 
present of gold moliura, were Lodged in this underground vault, and 
that it remains there to the present time. 

Shortly after the death of Raja Shahoo, when the MahraUa power 
was in its plenitude, under th^management of the Peshwa Bal- 
lnjee Bnjcerow, the Poona Government was anxious to obtain pos¬ 
session of all the hill forts in the Syliadiy range. The Kolies of the 
Kotool and Rnjoor Dangs were urged to capture the fort of Trim- 
buk+ The clans of Khamy and Bhauggruh took the lead in this 
expedition, nod, by the able assistance of the fire brothers of the 
Putlykur family, who were all distinguished soldiers, noted for their 
great activity uud gallantry, as well as their singular dexterity in 
climbing up rocky hills that were inaccessible to most men, they 
secured (he friendship of the hereditary Kolies, the guardians of the 
approaches to the Trimbuk hill, and they bribed a servant belong¬ 
ing to the Killadar ; then haring sacrificed a sheep to secure the 
favor of the tutelary spirit of the hill* nod by mcan£ of their rope-lad¬ 
ders, five hundred of them ascended to the - top of. the rock, form¬ 
ing the scarp on the western side, and, without being discovered, 
they obtained possession of the summit of the fort, upon which they 
blew their horns for the informatiorj^of the Mogul garrison ; these 
were completely surprised, a few only attempted resistance, others 

p k is the general belief that whoever attempted to descend into the cellar 
was destroyed. Some fifty years ago, Duasajcfi Bhohkur (who was killed at 
Huraah) had a ntm whose name was Zoomajee j after his father's death, and 
when he wit about twelve years of age, it occurred to several of the friends of 
the family that it must have been intended that this bey Zooniajee should suc¬ 
ceed. to hie uticcatury and nB3neua.te’a treasures, and that if he would exert 
himself to obtain the property by descending into the cellar Tie would undoubt¬ 
edly secure it. The poor boy was persuaded to try his Inch by entering the 
vault, but ho never returned to relate what he had encountered ; there can be 
little doubt but that the mephitic air destroyed him. 
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Tati about with grass in Lhcir mouths entreating for quarter, while 
others more frightened tried to, lower themselves over the preci¬ 
pices, and such os were not killed were sadly mangled. Pre¬ 
vious to approaching the fort, some of the Kolies doubling the 
possibility of escalating the place, two of the Puttykurs volun¬ 
teered to prove 1 with wltatjiiciliiy it could be done. They started 
and retumetLin a Tew hours with the Killadar’s silver hooka, to con¬ 
vince the Kolies of the ease with which it might be seized. The 
Peshwa sent the Kolies forty thousand rupees to defray their ex¬ 
penses. The eldest of the Putiykms was presented with a pa¬ 
lankeen, KberoojepNaik was presented with n palankeen, and the 
village of Barree was conferred oil him in enam (freehold) to suji- 
port his dignity. Kheroojee’s descendants continue to hold this vil¬ 
lage in enam under the British Govern mem. The Pestnva now ex¬ 
pressed a wish lo obtain possession of the forts of Kullurgur, Rut- 
lungur, A Hung and Kooning, that belonged Lo the k o 1 y Rnja of Jo- 
wair. The same Naiks that enptured Triinbuk commenced opera¬ 
tions against Ruttungur ■ the Jowatr Raja and his family were at 
the time on this hi] J T but the Kolies being acquainted with one of the 
Musatman Jemadars of the fori, whose family was residing in one 
of their villages, they got him to fix the rope * ladders for them on 
the hill, and two hundred of them ascended to the top, but they had 
to fight a tough battle with the garrison before the latter surrendered. 
Including the loss on both sides, there were two hundred men killed 
and wounded. The Kolies got possess ion of the other forts also, mid 
the PeehwEi sent them thirty thousand rupees to pay their expenses ; 
and Yemajee Naik Bhuuggrah of Sakurvary was presented with a 
palankeen, and the village of Sakurvarf conferred in cnana on him; 
his descend ante possess it now. 

The circumstances of so many of the KoJy inhabitants being either 
employed on the hi II forts, or u-guard the approaches Leading to them, 
gave the relatives of these people many opportunities of negotia¬ 
ting for the surrender of lhe forts to an enemy approaching to at¬ 
tack them, for the Kolies acted frequently a very treacherous part on 
such emergencies- At the time of the struggle between the ftliibrai- 
tas and the Mahomedans for supremacy in the Duhhun,-and especi¬ 
ally during the decline of power of the latter, and the factious and 

i 

* The ladder* are mads of the rest* of the creepers Mutt Ytlfuh ond Yro- 
tap ijrUtifi ■ these are twiatcil together, and at every cubit or so, a piece of tim¬ 
ber is fastened, to he used &3 a uLup. 
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unsettled times of Ragtaba Dad a, it was ant unusual to hear of the 
Robes tendering pwcasion of fl a hilt fort for « bribe to a different 
pari/ to that which had gdvanced them money lo capture it, while the 
place continued in the hands *f the Kolie^ ; tflid, previous lo their 
handing it over to the higliest bidder, they would carry off all the 
grain tbnt might be stored in the granaries* 

In the year I7G0, upon the occasion of the death of Ifbe«pjee Kaik 
Baumliiy of Bhoregur, one of the Koly Naiks,,who retained the rank 
of MEinsutidiir, which had been conferred upon one his ancestors 
by the Mahomedan kings ofBeder, Jowjee Naik his son, then doing 
duty at Joonere, applied to the Soubadar of ihl province to get him 
nominated by the l’eahwa to the situation vacant by his father’s death 
mill to allow him to assume charge of the freehold lands, and e* 
moJuinenis that he had enjoyed, Jowjee flaumlay in person was a 
slight figure, and about the mid dig size, with a fair complexion ; he 
was very active and intelligent, and possessed a bold, restless and cii- 
lerprizing spirit, very ambitious, of irregular habits, and conniving 
frequently at his friends committing robberies hi different parts of the 
country, while lie was employed in the pay of Government, before 
and after his father's death. 

Jowjee Baunday was not much Liked by the people in authority at 
Joouere, especially by the family of the Sawunts, and these persons 
pressed the Soobadar to reject Jowjee a claim, anti ng he did not re* 
ceive any reply to his petition, bo felt much mortified, ntid disgust* 
cd with the conduct of the Suobadar, and consequently quitted the 
place and routed to his village, with the determination of busying 
himself with agricultural pursuits. But after a lapse of a few years 
his farming tpeculations prove?! unsuccessful? chiefly owing to his im¬ 
provident habits; he consequently had no wish to discharge hie dues 
to Government. It was very well known (hat the numerous robber* 
ios that were committed indifferent parfc of the country at ibis pe¬ 
riod were chiefly perpetrated by Jowjee Naik's partisans ; and the 
Soobadar, fearing a serious disturbance would take place if Baum- 
Jay was allowed to remain in the jungles, deputed three Kaika 
for the purpose of explaining matters to him, and to prevail on him to 
return to Ilia duly at loon ere. He was reluctantly persuaded to a* 
dopt their advice, and to accompany them* Jowjee was much thwart¬ 
ed in his expectations at Joonere and became greatly .discontented, 
A year had scarcely elapsed from his return, when the Sawunts and 
Sindliys communicated privately to the Soohudar their opinion of 
Ban inlay, mating that be was an unsettled, intriguing, and dangerous 
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person t find that it was hie dependants that committed all the rob¬ 
beries that took pJacfe, ond the obly tactual mode of checking such 
irregularities would be to destroy the root of the evil, and this 
could he effected in no otjper way tharf by imprisoning Jowjee Gaum- 
lay, and making; an"example of him. If instead of making a severe 
example of him,they advanced him in the service and invested him 
with the title of Munsuhdar, and conferred Jnnds on him in freehold 
gift, that he would Wremlered all powerful, and would not rest till 
he succeeded In destroying all those who discharged their duty with 
fidelity to Government, and had opposed his advancement. The 
Soobadar was touch perplexed with regard to the measures to he pur* 
aued towards such a very intractable and insubordinate character, 
when he was wailed on by four staunch friends (one of them a 
Brahinun) of Jowjee's, who had become acquainted with thj 
advice his enemies had been infilling into the Soobadar'a ears. 
These men pledged themselves in the most solemn manner as securi¬ 
ties for his good behaviour, entreating thaL his life might not be eu* 
dangered on account of the false accusations of his enemies. 

About this time two oTthe Soobadar’s officers (Grahmuns) were 
preparing to join the Fcshwa's army in the Konkun, when they 
were waited on by a Brahmen, who had a great antipathy to Jowjee, 
and had been plotting his destruction; he informed these two men 
in confidence what his plans were, and requested them to commu¬ 
nicate them to the Beeny Walk ot Quarter Master General or the 
Mahraiu army, who would finally arrange matters; he further men¬ 
tioned that he intended to follow in a few days, and that he would 
contrive to bring Baumlay with him. One day, when one of the 
Jooticre officers was settling with the Beeny Walla (also a Brahmmi) 
bow it would be most advisable to dispose of Baumlay, one of Jow- 
jee’s emissaries overheard them,, and immediately proceeded with 
nil speed to communicate tq turn bis danger, and convinced him that 
their object was to deceive him, when they pressed him to join the 
army with his Holies. They had determined to persuade him and 
his Holies that their services would be required la the attack of the 
Seeddie of Jingeera, and under this pretext they were to embark 
Jowjee and his friends, and when the vessel was out some distance 
at sea, they proposed to sink her. The Instant Jowjee learned the 
particulars of this plot against his life, he fled again to the jungles 
(Kanbutry), being satisfied that if he continued longer at Joonere 
he would be assassinated. To protect himself against the attacks 
of hie enemies, and to force the Government to comply with his 
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wishes, he began to assemble his followers for the purpose of levy* 
mg contributions ijprii the yihabftants, and to plunder travellers. 
When the Joonere Scu^badar heard that Jowjee bad again lied to 
the jungles, he lost no time in detaching a nprty \}f Si bundles to seize 
bis family, which they succeeded in doing, and brought them to 
Joonere, where they were placed in confinement. The troops in 
pursuit or Jo wjee pressed him closely, and rather than e! asperate the 
Soobadar too much, and thinking it might*be of service to his 
family to remain quiet for some lime, he quitted the district and 
went to Caudeish. After some time had elapsed, he determined to 
send some of bis kinsmen to the Joonere juggles to gain some in* 
telligence of his family. Accordingly seven Kalies set out secretly 
for their homes to pick up information for their Naik, and learn 
something regarding their own families. Of this party were two 
brothers of Jowjee, Dadajee anj Soorajee Baum Jay. The seven 
friends had arrived within a few coss of Joonere, when they un¬ 
lock ily encountered Rmnjee Sawunt, who was employed with a 
detachment to capture Jowjee B^umlay, Sawunt seized the seven 
Kol ies, and sent them prisoners to Joonere, The people in au¬ 
thor! ly wishing to separate the brothers, Soorajee Raumlny was im¬ 
prisoned in Hursh # and Dadajee and the other five Kolies in the 
Tort of ChaoumL When Jowjee wtvh informed of hi 3 friends having 
been seized and thrown into prison, he immediately advanced to the 
banks of the Moo! river in the Kotool district, where he remained 
concealed, but exerted his best endeavours to rouse his friends to 
use their influence to obtain the release of his family and those that 
had been seized by Sawunt, As Jowjee was persecuted by the 
Sawunt family, ho watched (fvery opportunfly of striking a bfow at 
either of the brothers, for he had discovered that the Sawunts were 
urging the Soobadar to put his own brothers, who were confined 
in the hill forts, to death, The Softhadar, at length, gave his 
consent to the Roly prisoners being tied up in leather hags and 
thrown over the most precipitous part of the lull; the order was 
punctually carried into execution, except in the case of Soorajee 
Baumlay and his cousin, both of whom solicited with the moat 
earnest importunity that they might not be tied up in leather bags i 
they asked that swords might be presented to each of them, 
that after they had employed themselves some time fencing, and be* 
come fully excited, they would leap over the precipice of their own 
accord. The demand could not, they were told, be complied with, as 
it was uncertain whut persons placed in such desperate circumstances 
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would be tempted to do, were they armed rtith swords. However 
they were supplied with two Hiftiks, ( n.uct the,poor fellows amused 
themselves playing at single slick until tl^y became heated, when 
one after the other sprung down the tremendous precipice, and both 
were dashed to pieces at the bottom!. It was some time before Jow- 
jee recovered from ihe grief and melancholy by which (he in* 
leltigetics overwhelmed him* His great friends Dewjee BEiauggruh 
and i) harrow SubEali consoled him with the hope of their getting 
his family resirred to him. They accordingly went to Joonere, and 
became securities for Jowjec’s family, and had them set at liberty ; 
both of these KoJy Naiks engaged to prevail on Jowjce to return to 
his duty at Joonere, but, owing to the impatience of the authorities 
there, and Jowjce's being much exasperated, and having no con¬ 
fidence in their faith, there was liule prospect of his remaining quiet. 
It was discovered that Jowjec wae-in the habit of frequently visiting 
Dewjee Bhauggrah, and the Joonere people sent a puny or horsemen 
to watch bin movements, and, if possible, to capture him; hut the 
horsemen failed in their attempt, seized Bliauggrah and took him a 
prisoner to Joonere. Jowjee was now on the alert again, and, 
having assembled some of his followers, moved in the direction of 
Kullmnbaie, where lie learned that one of the Sawunta had erected 
a small wooden building on (he boundary between Pokry and Kul* 
lumbaie, and was occupied with a celebrated Goossyne in rendering 
himself invulnerable by means of the Goos&yue’s incantations. Jotv- 
]ee was determined to avail himself of the circumstance, and instant¬ 
ly proceeded to the spot and attacked Saw Lint and the tiauasync, and 
put (hem both to death* Raja Sawn lit more enraged than ever with 
Bnuml&y when he heard' of his brother's death, went immediately to 
Poona, and represented at court the disturbed state of the Joonere dis¬ 
trict, and declared that there would he no peace while Jowjee Baum- 
lay remained at large. The Fomm Government, in consequence, placed 
five or six hundred men at Raja SawunL’s disposal, for the purpose 
of apprehending Baum fay* When Raja Sawunt reached Joonere 
and commenced operations against Jowjee, the latter retired to some 
distance, and then informed his followers that the most prudent plan 
would be for them to disperse, while Sawunt could employ so many 
men an pursuit of them. They consequently separated for the time, 
and Jowjee retained twelve of his most active, tried and confidential, 
friends with him. With these he secretly reeohredon striking a dead¬ 
ly blow at Raja Suwunt* He got hia friends and emissaries to 
spread such reports through the country as suited his purpose. Rajs 



Sawunt divided his fore^into several detachments, and they IrerjuenV 
ly ncopred the jungles, JowjqfeUujAial haunts* * On these occasion*, 
they adopted Tor some lime every customary precaution to prevent 
surprise at night. Raja 3a#unl was eng&mp'ed on the Ambygown 
Pathar, and, although by ail accounts his sentridta were very vigilant, 
Jowjee had the ground reconnoitred, and ascertained the spot Sr- 
taunt occupied. At nudnight he advanced to the pla'cewhere Sap 
wunt was sleeping, and instantly secured hin* The troops were pan¬ 
ic struck, and hid themselves among the bushes and iiwravinea. Raja 
Sawunt had no reason to hope for any pity or sympathy from his ene¬ 
my, yet (he spirit of parental love roused him in his distressed situa¬ 
tion to beg and implore of him to spare his son’s life, as he was a hoy 
only twelve years old. The terrified lad had concealed himself in a 
bush, but Jowjee vowed vengeance and would spare the life of neither 
father nor son; both were put to death, with several of Saw tint's 
men, who came in the dark to his assistance- The first intimation 
the Sawuni s H family had of this adventure was on the following morn¬ 
ing, by the arrival of Raja Sawant’s fine grey mare, which came 
galloping home covered with blood and without her tail, Baumlay, 
much delighted with his success, retreated to the fastness of the Hur* 
rychunder hilHort. This exploit raised him much in the estimation 
of (he Holies, * 

After Raja Sawunt was killed, his eldest son urged Government 
to carry on more vigorous measures for the apprehension of Jowjee 
Baumlay, and suppressing the disturbances among the Holies. To 
prove how desirous the court of Poona was to punish the rebels, 
young Sawunt had the rank of Soobadar conferred on him, and he 
was placed in charge of the Joonere district, tie proceeded with 
a reinforcement to take charge of liia office, but the accounts of hie 
sudden elevation excited the envy of some of his kinsmen ; one of 
[lift cousins could not control himself on the occasion, and preferred 
joining Baumlay to acting a subordinate part under his relative. This 
matt communicated the state of affairs to Jowjee, and mentioned 
that Sawunt had arrived at loonere, but as the day was not propiti¬ 
ous for him to return to his own house, he was putting up with a friend, 
Jowjee always on the alert, repaired io the evening with seven of his 
men to the vicinity of the house occupied by Sawum ; they saw him 
looking on at a procession that was passing near him ; watching a con¬ 
venient moment, they rushed upon and killed him. 

Borne lime previous to this,, be met a man who was in the confi¬ 
dence of Raghoba Dad a * Jowjee persuaded him to represent to 
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Rig ho l>a Dads tint be could be or great advice to hia interests if 
his highness would only issue hi|iord«i to him** 

About this lima Nam Ftinraiveat wta very anxious to get Jowjw 
Ban ml ay apprehended ; hft sent for the Moksasdar of Joonete, Dsd- 
jy Kokatta, mid explained hii wishes to him, adding that, i» he wm 
one of the pensioner! of Government, it waa his duty to aid in pra* 
serving peace in the country. Dadjy expressed hit readiness to af¬ 
ford assistance, but ha said that, to enable him to succeed against 
such an enterprising and influential person u Baumlij, the Govern¬ 
ment must flirnish him with two orders* The first lo call on him to 
exert Lis influence with his Koly kinsmen to restore order in the 
country, and authorising him to offer any of the discontented Naiks 
to get their affairs adjusted by representing their grievances to the 
court at Poona, which would shew that he had sufficient interest to 
obtain justice for them, provided their claims would appear satisfac¬ 
tory, The second was lo be an order authorising him to destroy 
Jowjee Baumlay, if he could in any way contrive 10 entrap him. 
Kokatta was furnished with the necessary documents to assist him Id 
executing the vilhnnus plot he had in contemplation, A few days 
afterwards, Kokatta and his three sons accidentally encountered Jow* 
jee Baum lay with a few followers in the jungle of Muddossy, in the 
Ghoreuahir. It occurred Lo Kokatta to try if he had any chance of 
gaining Jowjee’a confidence, and he accordingly joined him; both 
himself and his sons talked in a grumbling, disaffected manner to 
Baumlay's people, and seemed to sympathise with them, regretting 
that none of Jowjce's friends had shown mere zeal in his behalf in 
petitioning Government to investigate the subject of his grievances. 
After they had been sluing some time conversing together, ttaum- 
Jay proposed to go to the river to bathe, Kokatta took off his clothes, 
and hung his Jholns (bag used by natives for keeping betel-mil, Ate.) 
on the branch or 1 tree. One of fiaumUy's people near the spot had 
the curiosity to peep into the Jholna, in which he saw some papers 
with the impress ion or the Government seal. He took one of them 
out, and as Jowjee J s inan or business, a Mi hr alt a, besides his cousin 
Black Baumlay, were near, they read the paper, and dincorered that 
it was the order authorising Kokatta to put Baumlay to death. They 
replaced the paper in the bag, and availed themselves of the first op¬ 
portunity to communicate to Jowjee the very fortunate discovery they 
had made* Jowjee, in his usual firm and decided manner, said 14 this 
information confirms me in the suspicion I had of these villains. We 
■hall easily forestall them, by treating them in the manner they in- 



tended to treat us. M When they were asleep at night, tl« father atid 
three sons were cort jequenily jyut to death. , 

When a few weeks had elapsed, Rig hob a Did a sent Jowjee Bmm* 
lay some tetters desiring him t to capture the hill-forts, and prove hit 
seat end capability of serving the Sivkar. tfowjeuh&d for a long time 
been ambitions of carrying on operations on an extended sule, but 
he wanted to Ere patronised by some person in aothoritynojnducethe 
Katies to join him, ftagbbi Did a'? otdev were therefore halted 
with joy by these people. Twenty-one Naiks jailed Jowjee with 
their adherents; they lost no time in descending into the Konkun, 
and captured the hill-fort of Sidghur. Th£ commandant of the 
fort had a fine gold bangle, which Jowjee deprived him of, and placed 
it on his own wrist, The fort of Bhyreglinr was attacked and cap¬ 
tured in a few days, and the fort of Kolia was also soon mastered by 
Jowjee | jmit as Koiu had surrendered, a detachment from Joonere 
descended the Ghauts to raise the siege, Jowjee* with his usual ac¬ 
tivity, advanced on this detachment, attacked and put it almost im¬ 
mediately to flight. Jowjee had captured the fort of Gorekha, when 
be was informed* by one of bia staunch friends, of a plan of Dewyee 
Sawunl's to assassinate him, Sawunt had engaged eight Berdun 
(who greatly resemble the Ramoossies) to put him to death. Jow- 
joe's vigilance, and the zeal and fidelity of his followers prevented the 
assassins succeeding in their attempt on hia life. 

Jowjee* having been so very successful below in the Konkun, de¬ 
termined on trying what he could effect above the Ghauts ; he sur¬ 
rounded the fort of Rultunghur, and, having threatened the Hard* 
dar Gorindrow Khary, he offered him, through a friend, six thou¬ 
sand rupees if he would lurrdbder ike place* the garrison got alarm¬ 
ed, and the gates were opened for Jowjee’R men. AI lung was cap¬ 
tured, and Muddungur surrendered. Nana Phumavees, who was su¬ 
preme at Poona, vowed vengeance agafhst Haumlay and declared he 
would have him blown from a gun the instant he was caught. A de¬ 
tachment from Poona arrived to retake the forts, Jowjee was in the 
Konkun it the time, but ascended the Ghauts, and commenced skir¬ 
mishing with the Poona detachment which suffered some loss. Ano¬ 
ther detachment advanced from the Konkun, commanded by Chore- 
bollay, and Jowjee skirmished with it while advancing. As Jowjee 
was now getting surrounded by the Government troqps, be inform¬ 
ed Dada Satieb (Raghoba) that be had captured a number of ih<* 
forts, but, as the Poona Government had sent troops to retake them, 
he hoped be would receive some orders and abvislanoc from him ; all 
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he received were letter* from Dada Saheb extolling hitter vice*, end 
exhorting him to continue active *nd } zealous in this cause; ha sent a 
few things to present to those who had bean most active, and proved 
themselves moat useful in assisting him ; he added that the English 
had abandoned thfir original plan, but he did not mind this—he 
finished by telling Jowjee not to despair. Aa Jowjee bad greatly ex¬ 
cited Narjp Phurnaveea 1 wrtlh against him on account of his haring 
tried to favor Raghob^'s cause, he was now anxious to secure the 
friendship of spme persons of rank and influence that could protect 
him front the minister's vengeance. - Jowjee was on this account 
more desirous of holding the forts until he could obtain safe and se¬ 
cure terms for himself and his followers ; he sent two of hia friends 
to Dhondoo Mhadeo, the agent of the Soobudar of Nsesik, to ask 
him to give him his advice and assistance ; and Bhauggrah* the Fa¬ 
ted of Mu liar poor, who was a gre^t friend of his own was applied 
to on this occasion, as Bhauggrah was a horseman in Tookajee Hol- 
kur's army, and a favorite of Holk&r's. In the mean time, Chore- 
bo Nay was exerting himself to seize Bsumlay, and capture the forts. 
On one occasion Jowjee was seen ascending the Ruttunghur fort, 
and Ghoreboljay ordered alt his men to advance round the hill to 
slop all communication with the fort, and to prevent any person es¬ 
caping; some time after it became dark Jowjee descended the hill by 
himself* and, notwithstanding every precaution had been taken, he 
proceeded to join some of his friends on an adjoining hill; and 
Ghorebollay, to his great astonishment, heard two days afterwards 
that Jowjee had gone off to the northward, levying contribution a, 
and plundering and burning the villages that refused him supplies. 
Ghorebollny was in the habit of seveiely chastising the Kolias tor 
not shewing greater zeal and activity in aiding the troops. It ap¬ 
pearing doubtful whether Ghorebollay would succeed in recover¬ 
ing the hill-forts, or in capturing Jowjee liaumliy, Government 
assented to settling the Koly disturbance by negotiating with Baum- 
lay for the surrender of the forts. Dhondoo Mhadeo sent ■ con¬ 
fidential message to Jowjee, recommending him to continue quiet, 
and, if possible, to join Tookajee Hoiku^s army, to surrender the 
forts to him, and that this would enable him to obtain favorable 
terms hereafter, but that he durst not mention the name of Baumlsy 
to Nana Phnrijavees at present, as he seemed fully resolved on pun¬ 
ishing all the rebels, but particularly Jowjee Naik* Jowjee made 
up liis mind to follow Dhondoo Mhadeo’a advice; he joined Holkur, 
wLiu readily promised to speak to Nana Phurnaveea in his behalf* 
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which he did, and suggested ihtt Jowjee ihoutd bd directed Iv 
assemble a body of KoEiei, and jojn the army before the fort of Lo- 
ghur, * The Kolies joined ibl array, and Jowjee was called upon to 
exert himself now in the cause of Gorernraenl,; he had pome capital 
rocket men, and advancing one of iheae riTen to j favorable position, 
he (minted out to him the direction in which he*was to fire hie 
rocket Moat fortunately, one of the rockets fell amopg some pow¬ 
der, near the door oP the magazine on the hill, which*caused an 
awful explosion, and obliged the garrison to surrender* Jowjee was 
bo delighted with the man's skill, that he took his golden bangle off 
his wrist, and placed it on the rocket man's. ■ 

Holkur, it is supposed, bad been in the habit of secretly provid¬ 
ing Baumlay with ammunition and stores, to give him a better op¬ 
portunity of annoying the Government, to serve his own ends. At 
the time when Holkur quitted Poona for Hindoostan, Jowjee ac¬ 
companied him to Cbsndore, where he remained lit! Dhondoo Mha- 
deo had obtained an act of oblivion for him from Nona Phurnaveea. 
It was represented to Government that the best policy would be to 
conciliate Jowjee and retain him in the interest of Government, by 
giving him a permanent appointment, as it seemed a most desirable 
and important measure to preserve order in the hilly country, and 
as no one seemed better calculated for controlling the Koly Naiks 
in the Kajoor district than Jowjee Bsumlsy, It was ultimately de¬ 
termined that a new Soobah should be established at Rajooi, under 
the designation of the Rsjoor Soobah; the forty tillages of that 
district, twenty-two of Malldesh, and In the Konkun sixty tillages 
of the Sukoorly district, twelve of the Bary Ajnoop, and sixteen of 
the Jurry Seroerssy districts, constituted she new Soobah. The 
Soobadar was to collect the revenue, and pay the men employed in 
the hill-forts, as well as the other Police of the district; the revenue 
of the Soobah was not always sufficient to cover the expenditure, 
four or five thousand rupees were almost annually drawn from the 
pergunnahs of Sinnur or Sungumnair. The Soobadar in his ma¬ 
gisterial character had only authority to punish Kolies guilty of 
theft and concerned in gang robberies, but this was equivalent to 
the power of life and death, for the punishment inflicted was chop* 
ping off their feet or hands, and in consequence they frequently 
bled to death, as their friends were afraid to approach near,-until it 
was loo late to afford them necessary assistance. 

Jowjee BaumUy was nominated Naik Munsubdar of the Rajoor 
Soobah, and sixty men placed immediately under him; a portion of 
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these hid the rank of Naiks, Hie rest were tppoya. They did twelve 
month*' duty for eleven months’jny j one rnonih’ii pay «u deduct¬ 
ed on account of Dmrbttr khurcA or court expenses ; they received 
one or two rupee* on.advance of pay every month, and their account 
was settled every s\x months, or once a yean Jowjee had the village 
of Takeed in Mallde#h, worth eight hundred and fifty rupee! annu¬ 
ally conferred on him in Jahageer, and he received additional pay 
yearly, live hundred rupees, m all thirteen hundred and fifty rupees 
from Government, besides which he was presented with a BheU ru¬ 
pee from each village in the Soobah, When he moved about the 
district on duty, each? village was obliged to furnish him and his fol¬ 
lowers with provisions. 

It will suffice here to >tate that Jowjee was drowned when cross* 
ing the Moot river near KoiooL It is said he was not very sober at 
the time, and it is supposed that Utah, one of the Koly Nniks* led 
him near a deep part of the river, and then shoved him forward, 
when Jowjee fell off the rock into the stream ; and, as he was strug¬ 
gling in the water, Utah, who had a dislike to him, struck him a blow 
tin the head, which made him sink immediately ; this was in July 
1780. At the time Jo wjee was drowned, he was proceeding to Poo¬ 
na with one of the Raneeh* from Jowair, whose cause he had espous¬ 
ed, and he entertained hopes of getting her affairs favorably settled 
and forwarding his own views at the same time, 

Jowjee Baarnfaj was an excessive admirer of the fair sex; he had 
at least a dozen wires* It is doubtful if one or these, of the Sim¬ 
ple caste, be not still alive; another, a rather noted personage of the 
Telly caste, died only lately in the Konkun* She had the character 
of being a great sorcerers. Jowjee was succeeded by his son Hee- 
rajee Naik. 

In the year 1776, several of the Silkunda Koliea or the village of 
Oottoor had a quarrel with tke Patel l respecting their right to some 
ground in the village, and as the Patell and district authorities refus¬ 
ed to do them justice, they assembled a large party, and commenced 
plundering the surrounding villages, and pursuing other violent mea¬ 
sures in the hope of obtaining redress. Troops from Poona were 
employed in pursuit of them, and by name lucky chance (through the 
management of the widow Rukmabaie of Chass) these surprised the 
Kolies, and killed and wounded many of them. The Koly leaders 
were consequently forced to disperse their followers. The Govern¬ 
ment officers having learnt that Suttoo Silkunda and Kokstia, the 
two Chiefs of the insurgents, were wandering about the jungles by 



themselves, I hey midfi tin vill of the Ambygown district pra- 
niiie to capture th^(obberi Mtae better to eniure this, they obliged 
them to enter into tbe^Sunkly Ziramimn; r or chiin security, (one 
Patel 1 going security for two or three cultivators another respecta¬ 
ble Paiell for Eve or 111 poorer Pilelli, and a Dtsmook for a num¬ 
ber of the Patella) Silkunda and Kokina hearing* of these mea- 
usres, moved offto another tjuarler. After the troops retired from the 
jungles, the Koliet re-commenced (heir operations* Several seasons 
were passed in this way. However, when Jowjee Btyimlay was set- 
tied at Raja or, he was ordered by Government to prepare to proceed 
in pursuit of the rebels; these did not wish id come to bio we with 
Baum lay, and it appeared to be a more prudent and politic plan to 
enter into some terms of accommodation with those in power, and 
they effected this through the aid ofa Brahmun acquaintance. Cir¬ 
cumstances compelled these Koliet to remain quiet for upwards of 
four years when Suttoo Silkundi repaired again to the jungles, in 
consequence of the dispute about hia hereditary rights not having 
been * adjusted. 

The troops employed against the Stlkunda gang this time hiving 
pressed them very closely, soon forced them to disperse, and the Chiefs 
were induced to go in the direction of Aurungobad, They hid taken 
an oath that they would cut off the Patefl of Oottoor’e head, unless 
Government afforded them redress, Nana Phurnavees was resolved 
on making a severe example of these Koiies; he declared that he 
would not pardon them again, as they were such a treacherous race 
that no faith could be reposed in them. At length, one of their friends 

consented to betray them; this man detached a few Koiies disguised 
as Goosynea, who gained information respecting the place of their 

* In adjusting boundary disputes between the Koliet during the Mahomed m 
supremacy, they were in the habit of making the Katies swear on Lhe Koran; 
there arc aome documents several hundred years old, detailing the adjustment 
of boundary disputes, by which some idea may be formed of the pile 11»hips 
that have been sold, otherwise transferred of become extinct, Ac, No subject of 
quarrel is more necessary to be attended to by ns than the settlement of boun¬ 
dary disputes and hereditary claims to dues, more especially when such occur 
in a hilly or jungly district. No pains ought to be spared on such occasions to 
ascertain the ordinal cause of the quarrel, and all the merits of the case. The 
greater the number of the most repectable Patella and other persons associat¬ 
ed in the investigation, the greater it the prospect o! the disputants being satis* 
tied with the decision ; and in the want of ana of the parties being discontent¬ 
ed, there is lean chance of his adopting violent measures to gratify his revenge, 
aware that such a largo portion of tile most influential member* of the commu* 
nily would be opposed to hia wild scheme. 



retreat* and a detachment that marched toaflfrrebenil them was >o for¬ 
tunate as to bring them alt prisoners to Jnorterc, where the fire SiL 
kundaa were executed. Bulwuntrow Beriah, brother-in-law t* Nana 
PJitinnreea, was Sotfbadar of the dintrict at the time, and it is as¬ 
serted Beriih became very unhappy after the excut ton of these men, 
that either from remorse or some other came, he had no peace of 
mind. Therefore, in the hope of re-establishing his tranquillity of 
mind and happiness, ho erected a temple on the banka of the river near 
Joonere, in which was placed as the object of worship a Punch 
Ling, five atones representing the fire Silkurtda KoJiee that had been 
executed under his instructions. 

At the above period there was one of the females of the Silkuuda fa¬ 
mily of Oottoor (Tate Silkunda,) a clever, bold and intriguing, wo¬ 
man, * who had her name enrolled as one of the police sepoys of Jno- 
nere. She never shirked her tour of duty; and when she appesred 
in public, she always had the bow end arrow in her hand, and a couple 
of well filled quivers strapped cross-wise on her back. 

The circuit!stance of seeing the eon of Jowjee Bauml ay settled com¬ 
fortably at Kajoor, led to some discontent and jealousy among the Ko- 
Jy Naiks of the district. The family of the Bhauggrah PatelJ of Deo- 
gown, near Rajoor, at the above period (the end of the year 1798) 
consisted of three brothers, GovimJjee, AJyajee and Walloojee: they 

• In] 831, at the time l wm engaged superintending the operations carried 
qn for suppressing the insurrection oi the Unrhooisitu in the Poona Col Lee Lo- 
rate, the civil authority of the district granted passports to various persons that 
expressed an anxiety to obtain leave to go on in pursuit of the notorious Oomi- 
ah, in the hope of being able to capture him, and to secure the reward tender¬ 
ed for hit apprehension. One of the most noted of these was a widow named 
Luchmy Ghaut? by. She whs a tall, stout woman, with coarse features, mark' 
ed with the small-pox, and of n daring and enterprising spirit. At the above 
period she left Poons with a dctac^cra of Si bun dies, or irregular Sepoys, arm* 
ed with matchlock gun*, and accompanied by a Brehmun accountant, or man 
of business, Luchmy having discarded her Barhy, atLired herself in a pair of 
trousers, an Angrika (a Jong jacket) and a waist band imd turban, Lite a na¬ 
tive chip flan or soldier, she had a sword stuck in her waistband, and her shield 
fastened on her back ; thus accoutred the led her heroes forth, and lost little or 
no time in commencing operations, conformably to the good old Mahratts sys¬ 
tem of incusing, and then extorting fines from suspected persons, and inch as 
were said to favor the Raituwaay insurgents. Those who were thus oppressed 
by her fled to mq 4 at Basioor, to entreat for protection, Luchmy, uncertain what 
these complaints might lead to, repaired with her followers to Sansoor, and by 
way of excusing herself said she could not control the persona that hid engag¬ 
ed io serve her, and who, it seemed, had! unjustly levied acme money from the 
villagers. 
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were all bold, active and enterprising men, especially Wailojee. They 
availed, themselves of the genera! feeling to assemble some Holies, 
and commenced plundering in the Konkun. At the termination of 
a few months, Govindjee Nuik was seized aruf confined in the lull* 
fort of Kooning. Myajce fled to a distance! antf shortly afterwards 
died; and hie son Rsmjee remained with the unde Wafloojee for the 
two seasons that he continued his marauding system. Govftdjee was 
executed, and it was hoped this would have Sufficiently intimidated 
Walloojeej and force him to abandon his predatory schemes; but it 
had an opposite effect. Wafloojee became outrageous, and increas¬ 
ed his gang to upwards of a thousand men; with these he used to 
march into the Konkun, drums beating, and flags flying. The inhabi¬ 
tants of the low country were always panic struck when they heard 
that the Holies were descending to ravage their homes* WaHoojee was 
in the habit of dividing his gang hilo three or four parties, and little 
or no resistance was offered to his men, except in those- villages ip 
which troops were stationed. On a named day they would reassem¬ 
ble at a particular place in the Ghauts, divide the plundered proper¬ 
ty, and then retire with nil rapidity and secrecy to their homes- Wal- 
loojee kept a few active and trust-worthy men with himself while he 
remained in retirement near Inchore, for the Jahageerdar of that plaee 
greatly befriended him ; however, theKoly Mutisubdor, IfeerojeeNaik 
at length succeeded in capturing him, and with some difficulty brought 
him to Rajoor, where he was blown from a gun, 

When Wafloojee Naik was executed, his nephew, Rarnjee Bhang* 
grab, fled into the Konkun, and took refuge with a maternal uncle, 
then employed at KuJIiati ■ but this man also turned, a great robber; 
he was pursued, seized, and executed, sod young Ramjee ascended 
the Ghauts and joined the Bheel insurgents. He acted a conspicu¬ 
ous part in all their subsequent transactions, and, as he continued a 
turbulent and very troublesome person Jong after the Bheel distur¬ 
bance was suppressed, the Government officers thought it would be 
good policy to engage him in the interest of the State, as he was 
FateU of his village, and had become a formidable person among the 
Holies. He was placed in charge of the police of a district in the 
Konkun, under the impression that he could check the inroads of 
his Kofy kinsmen above the Ghauts into the villages of the tract un¬ 
der his charge. Bhauggrah proved himself a very abl^police officer. 
Some time after the Konkun was transferred by treaty to the British 
Government, Bhauggrah waited upon the Collector, This gentle¬ 
man employed the Koty as a peon, but subsequently advanced him to 
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fiie situation of Jumadar of police in one of the per gun n aha near that 
Ghauts, The Koly 'Jumadar received a Bhettntipee and a fowl an¬ 
nually from every village within his range ; some of them presented 
him with a little rice> in# 1 he was entitled to a sheep from every flock 
that passed ihrougn his district to the coast. A few years had only 
elapsed after the cession of the country,, when orders were issuer! 
prohibkii^ persons in the service of Government receiving any pre¬ 
sent or perquisites of office beyond their fixed salary. ^ Unfortunately, 
in many instances, these orders interfered much in abrogating the 
long established usages of tlie country; In fact, the order was a 
distressing blow to many, for they considered their dignity and con¬ 
sequence, not only seriously diminished by their not being permit¬ 
ted to accept of that mark of respect which their predecessors and 
ancestors had always received, but their income was moat materially 
affected by the prohibitory mandate. The Jumadnr presented seve¬ 
ral petitions to the constituted authorities, begging that he might be 
allowed to retain the perquisites* as it had always been the custom of 
the country for persons employed as he was to receive such dues. 
He appealed in vain ; and being mortified with the treatment he ex¬ 
perienced, he asked for hia discharge. There appeared to be very 
great objections to giving him leave to retire from the service, for he 
possessed great local knowledge, and was a most active end useful 
police officer, Six months lenve of absence was very reluctantly 
granted to him, and he proceeded to hia village. However, he had 
no intention of returning to hia duty, unless hia pay was increased, 
or permission given to him to receive the perquisites that had been 
withheld. It was soon discovered that Bhauggrih’s services could 
not conveniently be dispensed with, and a peon brought him a letter 
from the magistrate* calling on him to return to his duly. He pro* 
ceeded to the Konkun* foil v£ hope thinking his salary would be in¬ 
creased, or that he would be allowed to resume hia dues ; but* after 
a lapse of many months, he received no satisfactory answer to hi* 
petition. Bhauggrah became now extremely discontented, and/eady 
for any mischief 

To explain subsequent events more clearly, 1 must refer to the ar¬ 
rangement of affairs in the hilly country in ISIS. In Mirth of that 
year, the Koly Naiks and their followers forming the police of the 
Rajoor district} were taken into the British pay* hot the Kcrfy Naik Go- 
vindrow Khary* the hereditary Havildar of the kill-fort of KuUuitgur r 
who was a very old man, declined entering into the British service, 
under the pretest that he was too old. B«| it vm tdl known that 



lie refused the offer ofemploy meut under the impression that tilt Pesh- 
wa f s Government wosld be aof» reestablished.* The Havildur had 
twelve of Elia kinsmen employed as sepoys under him in the fort, re¬ 
ceiving pay from Government r *beaides varigus fferqui sites. The ag¬ 
gregate of their yearly pecuniary allowance waf one thousand two 
hundred and thirty rupees. In this sum was included ihe revenue of 
the small village of Bhmidtirrfsrs, amounting to two hunSred and fifty 
rupees annually, of whicli place the Kharies were tbe hereditary ten¬ 
ants. Most unluckily for these poor people, the Hurildsr 1 * refusal 
of service plunged them all into the greatest difficulties, as they no 
longer received any pay, and the revenue of the village was resumed 
hy the British authorities. The KEntries were audly mortified, and 
continued in itter despair* !n the course of the following year they 
became more embarrassed in their pecuniary affairs, as the Kajoor 
Koolkurmes discovered that they {the Khanee) had been plotting, and 
some of them disposed to join Narayun Row Holkur’s gang, who 
were at the time ^(October 1819} in the Nassik district. The r spa¬ 
cious and overbearing Koolk u mi es extorted the sum of three hundred 
rupees from the Khariea on this occasion, and it is worthy of notice 
that the Last instalment of the money was not paid until March 1828. 
In various parts of the country there were many persons suffering much 
distress and inconvenience from having lost Uieir employment on the 
hill-forty; however* the large establishment of regular, but more es¬ 
pecially af irregular troops, in the pay of Government, overawed the 
discontented, and kept them in a ntqte of subjection ; yet, as the troops 
decreased in number, the conduct of many of the unemployed and 
displaced soldiery, and that of the predatory clauses, became more dar¬ 
ing, Fort series of years the persevering exertions, and enterprising 
spirit of the Poona Ramoossies were closely, and most anxiously watch¬ 
ed by all these people; and the efforts of tbe Rtunoossies were ulti¬ 
mately crowned with considerable success, not wit hat and mg they were 
guilty of the mnsl atrocious and violent measures during the years 
1825, 26 and 27. Their crimes were pardoned, as it appeared that 
they could not be put down; they were consequently taken into pay 
and employed as the local police oftlie hilly country, and some Lends 
conferred on them. The Koly population unfortunately thought they 
could not do belter than follow the example of Oomiih and bis Rn* 
moossies. Many consultations were held by the Kcdy Nniks on this 
subject. Jumadar Ramjee Bhauggrah and the Kharies were the chief 
leaders, but the Koolkurmea of Rajoor, were aiding and abetting iti 
the plot; aa were tbe Police Nutts of Rajoor, for their pay and ul- 



Jowanceu were considerably reduced uiidet cur Government, which 
rendered (hem extremely discontented It was Anally determined the! 
the Khsry family should send in a petition t# Government, claiming a 
restoration to their righl^ and of being employed either in the police 
of the district, or on the hill-fort oT Rutiongur, But they were of 
opinion that their petition would be more readily listened to, were it 
known that they were in arms, and had tak^n up their residence in 
the jungles when it was forwarded* Accordingly Kaaaybah Khary, 
the youngest sAn of the late Havtldat of Ruttungur, proceeded to the 
hills with several of his relatives, and forwarded their petition to All- 
mednuggur. Knssybali Khary was joined in a few days by Jumidar 
Ramjee Rhauggrah, who deserted From the Konkun with two of the 
Koly police-men j this was in the latter end of the year 1820, In Janu¬ 
ary 1629, I proceeded to the western Ghauts, taking with me a small 
detachment of the police corps, fo^ letters had been received by the 
magistrate from the Mamiutdar oT the Ankolla district, reporting that 
the inhabitants had become greatly alarmed, as several hundred Ko¬ 
ines had assembled in the hills for the purpose of plundering them. 
Although the gong was chiefly composed of the people of the 
district, there being one, two, or three persons from nearly every vil¬ 
lage, yet for the first iwo days after we had entered the hills no satis¬ 
factory information could be obtained respecting the insurgents. 
The Brahmun Koolkurnies of Rajoor, and some of their friends, 
strongly recommended that the troops might not be employed, and 
tliqt the leaders of the hand should be assured that if they refrained 
front plundering and remained quiet, Government would make some 
provision Tor them. Those Brahmans further asserted, that if the 
troops attempted to follow the insurgents they would have no chance 
of overtaking them, and if theKdies were once fired on, they would 
immediately begin to plunder and burn every village they approached; 
that when the troops would approach them, they would plunge into 
(he ravines covered with jungle, and at the moment they imagined they 
had succeeded in surrounding the Kolies, the latter would shortly af¬ 
terwards be seen passing over the summits of some of the highest h ill a. 

in fact, they had settled that the sepoys could never penetrate the 
tangled thickets of brushwood, or pass along the rugged and difficult 
footpaths * accessible only to themselves* 

i h 

* They were much astonished the first time they saw a detachment of the 
police corps emu* n range of hills by one of the moist difficult tracks, and which 
wm considered by them impassable to sepoys. The men on the above occasion 
were dressed every one after his own fashion, the only thing they were required 



As troopa employed to luppress a disturbance in a hilly &nd jung¬ 
ly country can slalom or iy^*er accomplish in a successful manner 
the duty they may be detached upon without (he cordial cooperation 
of a portion of the inhabitants of the district, several intelligent men 
of the police corps had been previously i nslructsd to exert their best 
endeavours to gradually conciliate some of the KoJfea, and (o obtain 
from them the information we were bo much in wtfht^f. These 
men had been frequently employed on similar duly, and succeeded 
extremely well in the present instance* By thiajneans informa¬ 
tion on the following points wsa communicated; (Ire number of the 
insurgents, the wish and hope of the inhabitants of the hilly tract 
that they might succeed lo their object, the strong nature of the 
country, and the very groat advantage of acting promptly and with 
decision k at the same time employing an adequate and overwhelm¬ 
ing body of troops. In the mea* lime little notice was taken of the 
Bund, (the insurgents,) a detachment having been merely advanced 
towards them for the purpose of gaining information, but with strict 
injunctions not to molest the KoIjcs, and not to attend to any threat¬ 
ening messages sent by them. A proclamation was sent to their 
leaders requiring them to disperse their followers, and to present a 
petition to Government respecting any grievances they had to com¬ 
plain of, and intimating that no letters or petitions from them would 
be attended to while (hey continued in arms. 

The names of nearly all the persons composing the Bund were 
now ascertained; also those of the relatives and friends of the ChieFs, 
and other Koly Naiks, and of the villages they resided in. The 
names of such persona, male and female, as were likely to assist 
them with supplies, and communicate intelligence respecting the 
movement of the troops, were noted down : also a description of the 
most noted hiding places, and of the foot-paths leading over the dif¬ 
ferent ranges of hills, with an nccounlTof the spots where water was 
procurable in ravines or beds of nullahs, and on the lops of hills. The 
detachment from Bhewndy was stationed at the bottom of the pas¬ 
ses leading into the Kojikuu, and the other detachments that arriv* 
ed from Mallygnwn, Ahmetlmiggur, and Poona, were posted in the 
situations considered most desirable for Lhem to occupy, while lightly 


In attend to wiS that they had abundance of am unit ion, and to he careful of 
their muskets. This event tended much ta depress the spirit of the KoLIcb, 
while the enthusiasm and confidence of the troops were proportionately in- 
craiedt 



equipped parties were selected to be employed in constantly search¬ 
ing the haunts and lucking places of thfl Holies*, 

The insurgents a few days previous to tfie arrival of the troops 
had begun to levy contributions froix the inhabitants; they also 
plundered at different limes three small villages, but all these irre¬ 
gular] lies were booh put a atop to, and it became necessary for (hem 
to Hcparatetin B mall parties* The few Bheelp that had joined them, 
returned to theit hornet, arid many of the Kolies fled to a distance; 
therefore, to ensure the capture of the Chiefs, and of those that re¬ 
mained with them, detachments, with a certain number of the 
inhabitants, were posted near the different tanks and pools of water 
in the hills. This arrangement greatly perplexed the Kdies ; and, 
as many of the inhabitants espoused our cause very warmly, (he two 
Chiefs, and upwards of eighty of their followers, were captured in 
about two mouths, and marched to Abmednuggur, The early and 
successful termination of the service must be chiedy ascribed to the 
great zeal, and unceasing exertions, of all the officers and men en¬ 
gaged in the service, which was one of a most fatiguing and harass¬ 
ing nature. 

One of the moat enterprising characters in the Bund, of which I 
have just given a short account, was a Roly named Rama Keervs. 
He was a stout and powerful man, with an extremely hue figure and 
good features, but of a very unsettled and daring spirit, and noted 
among the Holies for excelling them all in agility* Keerva quitted the 
ISund when they began to be much pressed by the troops, and moved 
to the Fouthivard, accompanied by about twenty-live men* He medi¬ 
tated, on several occasions, attacking some of the detachments when 
they appeared fatigued after searching tne jungles, tie hod been for 
some ten or twelve years concerned in many robberies, lie persuaded 
four or live of the Holies that had.quitted (he late Bund, to remain with 
him, rather than return to their homes. They chiefly lived in caves, 
occasionally moving about the country, and visiting (heir friends. As 
he had many acquaintances among the Bheela along the banka of the 
Pera and Godavery rivers, be sent two of his Holy friends to some of 
the Naikn, inviting them to join him on a plundering expedition into 
the Kankun, Early in the month of January 1830, about thirty Bheela 
joined Kecrva, who had assembled an equal number of Holies who 
were at the titqe in the hills, south of Kolool. As the Kolies, &c. 
around Joonere and in the Gliorenahir quarter had been plundering 
both above and below the Ghauts, detachments of regular troops were 
moving about to apprehend them, A few men of one of these detach- 



mental of tie UthRegiJfient) under a Naik were encountered by Keer- 
va's gpng, at the erfall villageNandwa in the hills south of Ko- 
tooL The parly were called upon to ground their arms aud surren¬ 
der. This they refused to do* and were cttfisetjhently attacked by the 
Bheela and Katies. The sepoys occupied a very sirtall temple, and man¬ 
aged to keep their assailants off for several hours, until a detachment 
in the vicinity came lofheir relief Several of the se^oy* were kill¬ 
ed and wounded. Keerva proceeded with hi» gang into the Konkuo, 
plundered the village of Kmnoulty, and afterwards divided the spoil, 
amounting to seven thousand five hundred and ninety rupees, when 
they reached the Ghauts; the greater portion of it he gave up to the 
Bheels. The Kolies separated, and the Bheels, returning to their 
home?, were pursued by a detachment of the IlLh Regiment N. I., 
under that very active and most zealous officer the late Captain Luy- 
kin, * 

1 have omitted to mention before, (hat portion of the hilly tract of 
country lying south of Hurrichunder forms the western boundary of 
the Poona district, while that part extending northward from the same 
hill-fort forms the western boundary of the Ahmednuggur district. 
Troops were out now in pursuit of the Bheels, Ramoosares and Ko¬ 
be* that had been committing depredations in the Fatter part of 1829, 
and beginning of the year 1&10* Many of the officers and men em¬ 
ployed had been out (he previous season, and had consequently be¬ 
come well acquainted with the inhabitants and the localities, and all 
were actuated by an unusual spirit of enthusiasm, and willingly shared 
the fatigue and labor of the harassing duty. Although the services 
and exertions of all were so great, yet it would be very unjust to the 
memory of the late Lieutenants Lloyd and Forbes, the former of 
the 11th Regt. and the latter of the 13th Regiment, were I not 
to mention that they greatly contributed to the restoration of tran¬ 
quillity in the hilly country, A number of prisoners were taken 
to Poona and Tanna, and Rama Keerva, with several other no¬ 
torious leaders and their followers, were brought to Ahmednug- 
gur, where Keerva was executed. Some years previously, de¬ 
tachments from the Konkuu had endeavoured to capture Keerva, by 
sarrounding him in bis house at night, but he invariably contrived to 
escape. As the Havildai commanding one of these parties was the 
Koly Pfttell of a village near Kotool, Keerva set fire to his house, by 
which he lost properly worth several hundred rupees, X have before 
noticed that this practice of retaliation is common among the Kolies, 
and l had soon an opportunity of making an effort to check such n 
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system. Two nights after Rama Keerva ft as seized, the house of 
the mail that gave the information which led to- h/s apprehension was 
burnt, with the dwellings of four other persons; two of these were 
extremely poor, and one of (hem a wido r v. I therefore had the loss 
of each person ascertained, and valued as nearly as possibly and al¬ 
lotted to the two poorer persons three times the value of the house and 
grain that were destroyed; and to the other three I gave double the 
amount of the property consumed by the fire- I instantly circulated 
a proclamation offering a reward of five hundred rupees for the ap¬ 
prehension gT the incendiary, and announced to the people, at the same 
Lime, the determitialioil of the authorities to afford protection toper* 
sons who suffered injury in their person or property for having ren¬ 
dered useful service to the Slate. 

1 ah'ill dose this memoir by mentioning, that the inhabitants of the 
Kotooland Rajoor districts showed a*vcry great desire to aid the troops 
in the service on which they were employed, and that while acting in¬ 
dependently, and without any of our troops being near them, they 
seized a number of the Bund, and brought them prisoners to camp. 
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ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 


At the General Meeting, May 10 1 1850, tie following Report 
from the Council mat read 

The Council again report to the Society the state ofils affaire. 

Finances.—T he financial aspect or the Society continues satis¬ 
factory. The extraordinary expense incurred during the last year 
consists of towards the expedition behind British Guiana, of 
which the plan has been before explained, and the operations will be 
subsequently detailed ; and of 74 1. S*f* paid for the purchase of books 
and maps. One item of extraordinary receipt appears in the balance- 
sheet annexed, viz.—HXH)/. received from his Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment on account of the two expeditions behind British Guiana, and 
in the interior of South Africa, in which the Society lakes an inter¬ 
est ; but exclusive of this, there is Little to invite particular attention 
in the year J a accounts,*—excepting only the gratifying fact, that ad¬ 
ding the payments now made to preceding ones on account of the 
two expeditions, the Society has already advanced nearly its whole 
original subscription to them—500/.—out of its ordinary income, 
without touching its capital stock invested m the funds ; a grati¬ 
fying proof, the Council is willing to think, of its Continued pros¬ 
perity, 

Fuumcation. —The Society's Journaf has been again, in 1835 as 
in former years, published in two parts ; and the first part of that for 
1836 is now, an the same plan, laid on the table* The demand for 
it by the public, exclusive of the copies issued gratuitously to mem¬ 
bers, continues; and the sum of 1121, has been received in the pres¬ 
ent year from the Society's publisher on account of sales made dur¬ 
ing that to which the present report refers. Credit will, accordingly, 
be found taken for this sum in the annexed estimate of-Lbe probable 
receipt and expenditure of the current year. 

The Society's other publications, announced in the report of last 
year, have not yet advanced to maturity* Some unexpected delays, 
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arising from the n atura of the work, hare occurred in bringing for¬ 
ward Mr, Hawse's {J ram roar of«tbe>^Jree Language ; and the unfor¬ 
tunate deaih oi Mr* MacJougall of Copenhagen, who was drowned 
at Largs, in Scotland, wjiile on his w^y to London in October last, 
has in like maimer delayed the appearance of his translation of Cap¬ 
tain Grnah '9 Account of recent Danish discoveries on the East Coast 
of GreerdanJ- Both the MS. and map connected with this publica¬ 
tion are, however, ncqv received, and it sterns scarcely donbtful that 
both it and thp Cree Grammar will appear within the present year. 

Ills Majesty’^ Donation.—-T he Royal Premium for was 

awarded by the council to Captain Back, for his recent Arctic dis¬ 
coveries ' and was bestowed, as id! the previous premiums have been, 
iu money, as received from bis majesty's privy purse, The sub¬ 
ject of converting n portion, however, into a medal has been 
long under the consideration of t^e Council ; and after examining a 
variety of devices Tor this purpose, two were lately submitted In his 
Majesty, and Ids gracious pleasure was taken both ns to the question 
of con verting a portion of his annual donation into a medal, mid on 
the choice between the select devices. In consequence, a near pros¬ 
pect appears of concluding this arrangement, flis Majesty has been 
pleased to approve both a medal generally, and of one particular de¬ 
vice for it j a drawing of which has accordingly been placed in the 
hands of Mr, Wyon, who is now engaged in completing it, and the 
expense of this will be found in the estimate for the current year. 

Auxiliary Associations, —-No further accession of strength or 
funds of this kind have been received since the last annual meeting. 
But the Council cannot omit the present opportunity of acknowl¬ 
edging, with much gTUilude, the zeal and exertions of the Bombay 
Branch Society in promoting its general objects, Within the last 
year some extremely valuable communications have been received 
from it, flame of which lm^ been published in last year’s Journal, 
while others appear ui the Part now laid on the table. Some other 
papers also have been received within the last few days, 

Original Expeditions,— In these the last year has been unusu¬ 
ally abundant i and, as in some of them ihe Society has been led to 
take appeculi&r interest fj the Council fed it a duty to advert to them 
here somewhat in detail. 

The first jn interest, and also in date, is Captain Back’s to which 
as already noticed, the Council awarded his Majesty’s Royal Premi¬ 
um for Last p yearj the general facts concerning it are so well known 
that perhaps Utile need be said here regarding them. It will be seen, 
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however, by a reference to the Part of the Journal now laid on the So* 
cim\table, that thAliscoverjes mide in the coarse of this expedition 
have powerfully revjved^ublic curiosity regarding the geography of 
the Arctic shores of America ;*and that the £7ouftcil was induced, con¬ 
sequently, to appoint a Committee to examine Vartous plans submitted 
for its further invesiigiiiion, Communications of this kind were ac¬ 
cordingly received from the President of the Society Sir^Fobn Barrow, 
from Sir John Frank!hi, Dr Richardson, Captain Beaufort, and 6»r 
John Rosa; and these were eventually laid before his Majesty's govern¬ 
ment by a deputation of the Council, composed of the Earl of Ripon. 
Sir John Franklin, nod Captain Back, who were commissioned to ex¬ 
press at the same time the earnest desire of the Council and Society, 
to see one or more of the plans explained in them carried into effect. 
The consequence has been that his Majesty's Government has been 
pleased to attend favorably to these represents lions. Captain Back 
has been appointed to the command ofhis Majesiy’s ship Terror, and 
to proceed with her to Wager River, on the western shore of Sir 
Thomas Hoe's Welcome, He is there to ascertain the most conve¬ 
nient place for transporting boats and stores across the interven ing isth¬ 
mus ; and, having placed his ship In security, he is to proceed, with 
the resources thus placed at his command, both north and west along 
the shores of Regent's Inlet, to connect the point whence he will thus 
start, both with Hecla and Fury Strait and Point Turnagaiti.. The 
utmost diligence is using to expedite his outfit; and it is hoped that 
he may be ftblc to proceed in his enterprise by the first week t>T June. 

An extremely interesting voyage was also rnatta last year by Lieut¬ 
enant Smyth, of the Royal Navy, down a portion of the Ifuallaga and 
Ucayali rivers to the Amazons, and down the latter to the sea. Lieut¬ 
enant Smyth was serving in his Majesty's ship Samarang, on the coast 
of Peru, when the proposal was made to him by the merchants of Lima, 
to undertake this service ; and althouglf, in some degree, he has been 
unsuccessful in the principal object proposed, the., an attempt to de¬ 
scend the Pechetea to the Ucayali, and thus determine the quality of 
the upper navigation of this rjver, yet, by the observation* which he 
was enabled to make of the general character of the country, and the 
hearsay information concerning k which bo was otherwise enabled to 
procure, he has left Little, or it may be said no doubt of Lhe general 
fact that from Pozuzu, on the Pachctca,S0 miles front Hnanuco, 120 
from Cerro di Pasco, and 30U from Lima, an easy navigable passage 
exists to the Atlantic, were the banks of the rivers cleared of the bar¬ 
barous tribes which infest some parisof them : a fact which may prove, 



tt no distant period, of great importance—Upper Peru and Bolivia ap¬ 
parently super-abounding in marketable commodities, and requiring 
only the habit of trade with Europe to have i^eir resources developed. 

| The precise accessions to geography made by Lieutenant Smyth con¬ 
sist otherwise in th* determination, in many cases naLronomically, of 
a number of pointa^along the rivers aboveuienuoned ; of the rectifi- 
cation, accordingly of their course, as previously laid down ; of some 
detailed statements regarding ike Rio Negro, resting on the authority 
of a Portuguese priest residing at Barra, which are contained in a pa¬ 
per now published, addressed by Mr, Smyth to the Society, and in the 
views given by him ofthe state of the native Indians in this direction. 
For these matters in detail, reference must be made to his published 
work. 

The two expeditions directly patronized by the Society next claim 
notice. Of these, the one into the.interior of South Africa from De- 
j&goa Bay has been entirely suspended by the Caffree war, and a year 
hat thus been lost in its prosecution. This interval, however, it is not 
to be doubted that Captain Alexander has turned to account by gain¬ 
ing experience in South African manners, and facility in the use of the 
native tongues; and he is probably at this moment leaving the Cape 
on his original errand, better prepared than he could have been last 
year to accomplish the task before him. Mr. Schomburgh, on the 
other hand, has entered on his field or inquiry, and the Council has 
already received two detailed reports of his proceedings, which would 
have been now published, but that they are as yet imperfect from the 
want-of a sketch map. The following abstract, however will exhibit 
bis general progress. 

His instructions were^as follows:—► 1 

I ,—-Regent street^ 19M Nov* 1834 .—** Sm,—I am now authorized 
and directed by the Counci 1 of the]Royal Geographical Society to 
pledge it definitively to co-operate with you in carrying into effect an 
expedition of discovery into tbe interior of British Guiana, on the 
following conditions:— 

" L The expedition is to have two distinct objects,! viz.—first 
thoroughly to investigate the physical and astronomical geography of 
the interior of BritiahjGui&na: and, secondly, to connect the positions 
thus ascertained with thore of M. Humboldt on the Upper Orinoco. 
The second of these undertakings is not to be begun till the hist 
is completed ; and the two together are to occupy a period of three 
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years from the time of f our departure from George Town in the pro* 
fiecutiou of your jdgtney. , , • , 

“ ■ Towards the ^tpeuae the Society will contribute 900/. fit* 

—6001. the first year, the outfit, estimatcd # at SOD/ , and all pecuniary 
advances whatsoever, included ; and 000/, during the two following 
years, to he advanced in such proportions as may sedm mutually moat 
desirable. The Society will also procure yon such letteo of intro¬ 
duction and recommendation as may seem calculated to promote the 
objects or the expedition. But it will not be responsible for any 
debts or expenses which you may incur beyond the sums above 
specified. * 

■* 3, In return you are to proceed to Dcmerara* at your early 
convenience, and there report your arrival to his Excellency Sir 
James Carmichael Smyth, Ban., or other, the Governor of that 
colony for the time being ; receiving instructions from him in the 
name of the Society, mid acting at all times on these instructions to 
the beet of your ability.—-(For the general nature of these instructions, 
but subject to modification aa may seem afterwards expedient, see 
my acompanying letter of this date, marked No, II.) 

fl 4, All geographical information obtained by you during the 
above period of three years, whether physical, political, or astro¬ 
nomical, shall be considered the property of the Society, and at its 
disposal to be published in any manner it may think fit. But collec¬ 
tions of natural history shall be your property—with the exception 
of one set of any collections you may make of dried plants, birds, 
fishes, or insects, which the Council would be happy to have it id 
its power to present, in your name, to the British Museum ; and one 
set of any geological specimens procuredf which it would, in like 
manner, desire to present (if possible with accompanying memoirs 
from you) to the Geological Society of London. 

14 I am also authorized by the Council to inclose you & draft for 
50 1. (which I must, at the same time, remind you will be deducted, 
together with the expense of outfit, from the 600f. allowed for the 
first year) to defray your current expenses to Demerafa; and your 
negotiating this draft will be considered an expression of your 
acquiescence in the above terms. 

“ I have the honour, dec. 

(Signed) “ A. Maconocuib." 

II .—RcgtnUttrixti I3lA Nov. 1834.—“ Sir,—R eferring to my 
letter No. L, of this date, I now proceed to sketch out the general 
views entertained by the Council of what your proceedings should 
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be, on and subrequent to, your arrival in Defneraja, Substantially 
loo, it is presumed thkt these will be adhered ic*> though it do^s not 
appear desirable to complete their detail till 5 + ou shall have seen Sir 
Carmichael Smyth, and ascertained his # opinions on (he subject, 

“ Yon will obperfe that the objects of the expedition are specific* 
and more lirpited than were originally contemplated jn your sketch* 
This arisen partly from the extreme desire o^the Society, in return 
for the patronage extended to the undertaking by bin Majesty*® Gov- 
ermenl, to do full justice to the physical geography ofthe colony of 
British Gtiiarta—-partly to the extended, and about to be renewed, 
labors of the Geographical Society of Paris in French Guiana, which 
premise to render investigations in that direction unnecessary, the 
French travellers there having instructions to connect their observa¬ 
tions with yours. 

” Accordingly, the Council wishes yon to understand most dis¬ 
tinctly that, for the first year, or eighteen 'months, every thing is to 
be subordinate to the object of thoroughly investigating the physical 
character end resources of that portion of the central ridge traversing 
this part of South America, which furnishes tributaries to the Deme- 
rara, Esscquibo, and other rivers flowing into the Atlantic, within, or 
immediately contiguous to the British colony of Guiana. The limits 
of this may be roughly defined to be the meridians of 55° and f52° 
west longitude from Greenwich; and the general character of : ts 
mineral composition, with detailed accounts of its plants, and the 
astronomical determination of a reasonable number of its principal 
points, will be required of you before you proceed further. Parti 
culars regarding its soil and climate, the origin and course of its 
rivers, the degree in which they may be severally navigable, or capa¬ 
ble of being made so, Ate* will also occupy your attention ; and gene¬ 
rally, whatever may tend to give <m exact idea both of the actual 
state and future capabilities oYthis tract of country, 

*‘When your researches here shall be completed, then, but not till 
then, it is contemplated that you may pass the mountains] and extend 
your views to the further interior. The great object in this, as al¬ 
ready intimited, will be to connect your positions with those of M, 
Humboldt on the Uppet Orinoco ; for as the French travellers wil 
bring down their labors from the eastward, it wilt only remain for 
you to proceed westerly, in attempting this, the Council, as at 
present informed, is against your descending the Rio Branco, as you 
propose—afterwards to ascend the Rios Negro and l’aduvfrb Much 
of this tract is already known; and if there be any jealousy whatever 
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on the part of the Indians against the Spanish colonial*, it will he 
more difficult for Jtu to nscf rv) the Orinoco ftorti Esmeralda than to 
descent I it by keeping the height of land throughout. Bill regarding 
tins, it will probably be in your power to^inkw important communica¬ 
tions while yet employed within the colony, bo that it is unnecessary 
at present to enlarge on it. * 

" Your proposed expedition up the Cuyuny to explore the Sierra 
Imataca would be interesting, if practicably with a due allemion to 
the other objects of tlie expedition. But as this district is not with¬ 
in British Guiana, and a minute knowledge td it would not further 
your ulterior views—besides which, it is featily accessible at any 
time, and its investigation now would cause an expense which might 
be inconvenient—it must not bn made a first object. With regard 
to it you should be guided entirely by the opinions and advice which 
you may receive, parlicuhily from Sir Carmichael Smyth, at De¬ 
nier a rn. 

" The expedition into the interior cannot be begun till August; 
consequently, in so fur as regards it, your arrival at Demcmra before 
June is of little importance. But if yon attach extreme value to 
Imataca yourself, and think thnt you can accomplish a journey to it 
between the time of your earliest possible arrival at Demerara and 
the mouth of August, then you are at liberty to proceed thither ear¬ 
lier—always remembering, however, both that the expense of such a 
journey, even if sanctioned by Sir Carmichael Smyth, must be deduc¬ 
ted from the entire fundi provided;— and also, that if deemed im¬ 
prudent, or otherwise inexpedient* by him, it will not he allowed 
at all. 

“ Other circumstances connected with the present state of the co¬ 
lony of Demerara seem to offer additional reasons against your pre¬ 
cipitating your measures. But having thus fully explained the views 
of the Society on the subject, someth wig must necessarily be left, in 
conclusion, to your own judgment and discretion. 

“ I have the honor, &,c. 

(Signed) “A* Maconochii,” 

In pursuance of these instructions, then, Mr. Schomburgh left 
George Town, Demerara, on the Slat of September last, and remain¬ 
ed some days at the post at the confluence of the Cuyuny with (he 
Essecpiibo, engaging Indian rowers and other attendant* to accom¬ 
pany him. He availed himself of this interval to ascend the Cuyuny 
some little distance, and to gain a cursory knowledge of its upper na¬ 
vigations, This, he was told, continues uninterrupted almost to it* 
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source, where, being separated by only a short portage from the Cs- 
tony, the Indiana are in the habit of chousing to .hat river ; anji hy 
descending it and ascending the Orinoco, maintaining an inland 
communication even With Angostura* 'Quitting the Cuyuny* Mr* 
Schomburgh next ascended the Essequibo ; end in hie reports gives 
n lively picture of the richness and exuberance of the vegetation on 
its banks* He and his party suffered much frtigue and some sick¬ 
ness at this,lime, but, overcoming all difficulties, they entered the 
Ripanuny on the 23rd October. Ascending this, they then entered 
the Creek oFAnria-y, which falls into it on its right bank, about twen¬ 
ty miles above its confluence with the Essequibo ; and here, at what 
is usually considered the S, W, extremity of the British colony, they 
formed a temporary habitation, or head-quarters, whence they pro¬ 
posed to diverge in all directions, as occasion might serve, in the 
proaecution of their purpose, thoroughly to ascertain the mineral and 
vegetable character of the neighbourhood. From this point, there¬ 
fore, Mr, Schom burgh’s first report was dated—the period the 29th 
October ; his second brings the account of his proceedings down to 
the I5th January, 1S3G. The interval had been passed in ascending 
the Ripanuny as far as it had been found possible to push the lightest 
canoe, which was to 1st. 2° 36 N. f whence it appears that the sour¬ 
ces of this river are further south than have been imagined ; and Mr, 
Schomburgh thinks that they are at least in 1° or 30' N>, but they 
were not actually reached by him. His descriptions of the country 
thus penetrated by him are interesting, from the high character of 
fertility which he attributes to it; but until his map shad arrive little 
can be made of his topography. He diverged at intervals from the 
course of the river, and visited Lake Arhucu, stood oil the highest 
ridge of the Parima mountains, examined their structure and vege¬ 
tation, in particular brought away specimens of the plant from which 
the famous Wourali poison id extracted, and examined carefully the 
indications of mineral wealth which the rocks contain. The Coun¬ 
cil hopes shortly to be able to communicate the whole results in a 
more satisfactory manner to the Society, when the remaining materi¬ 
als for doing so shall have arrived. 

The expedition to the Euphrates under Colonel Cheeney went out 
so well provided with scientific instruments and observers, that there 
can be no doubt that many interesting details regarding the geogra¬ 
phy of that river and its neighbourhood will eventually be obtained, 
through its means; but u yet no communications of this sort have 
been received from it. 
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An interesting and important expedition went from the Cape of 
Good Hope last jf&tf, to endp^vour to penetrate beyond the utmost 
extent yet gained to the ( N, E. by the missionaries and trader*; and 
a gentleman. Dr. Smith, was placed at its head, who, by his general 
knowledge of natural history, seemed well calculated u> make the 
most oT tire opportunity which would be thus afforded of determining 
the physical, as well as astronomical geography of the interior in this 
direction. Accordingly, after an absence, jn all, of nearly nine 
months, he has recently returned to the Cape with Enlarge collection 
of observations and specimens, it is said, of great interest. The 
particulars are not yet precisely ascertained ; hut it would appear that 
the expedition had penetrated beyond the parallel of Delagoa Bay, 
though without reaching the Great Lake said to exist north of Kut- 
richane. The inhabaants had been every where found friendly, with¬ 
out any apparent existence among them of a slave trade, or much in¬ 
tercourse of any kind with the coast ; and occupied, as (he other 
natives of this portion of the African interior, with agriculture and 
pasture. A severe drought, which visited them this lust year, and 
also much inconvenienced Dr, Smith and his party, had generally 
reduced them to severe distress. 

Another expedition, but on a smaller scale, also left England in 
October last for the interior of Africa; but it hat not as yet, made 
much progress. It was headed by & gentleman oF the name of Da¬ 
vidson, who defrayed the whole expense himself, and proposed, if 
possible, to proceed by way of Fez to Tahlelt, and thence, after 
examining the southern slope of Mount Atlas, to Nigritia across 
the Sahara. The first part of this project has been already foiled, 
the Emperor of Morocco not having allowed Mr, Davidson to pro¬ 
ceed by way of Tahlelt, but required him to follow the route by 
Mogadore and Wady-Noon. In the remainder he expects great as¬ 
sistance from the attendance of a native oFTimbuctuo, a very re¬ 
markable man, of whom, and of the information furnished by him, 
a detailed account will he found in the new Part of the Journal. 
Both travellers, when last heard of, were in good health at Moga¬ 
dore. 

Foreign and Colonial Correspondence. —The vacancy in the 
list of foreign honorary Members, which existed Iasi year, has been 
filled up since by the election of Admiral de Hamel in, Ckrf du 
D&pat dt la Marine Royale dt France. Several additional corres¬ 
ponding Members have been also elected within the year; and the 
Council has great pleasure in witnessing the gradual and steady 
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increase of tike foreign ami colonial correspondence of the So¬ 
ciety, ' f f 

LipnAtLV.—A Ust of the accessions maderto the library within the 
year is laid on the tab] b- with this Report, find will he printed with 
it. The progress ‘‘made towards obtaining a suitable collection of 
boohs and maps ia still far from satisfactory. 

"■ , -fa 

At the Aniver&fttg Meeting held in the Town Hall on the 

4th May, 1837. 

The Members of tire Committee of Management were re-elected for 

the ensuing year. 

The Secretary read the following 

REPORT OF FROCRtiDENfiS OF TIE 1-7 GEOGRAPHFCAl. SOCIETY FOR 

103^37. 

During (his year the Society has received a considerable accession 
to the list of members, the number of gentlemen who havejoined since 
April last being twenty-one. 

Compared with the preceding year, there is likewise an increase in 
the number of the contributions which have been received r these a- 
mount to 35, of which 5 have been presented by Government, and 10 
communicated by the authors of the respective papers. 

The plan now followed of printing, as frequently as the means of 
the Society will admit, selections of the papers which we receive, ten* 
dera it unnecessary to furnish at present any detailed account or analy¬ 
sis of these contributions, as was formerly the practice in drawing up 
our annual reports. 

A useful kind of contribution ftas been received from several gen¬ 
tlemen during the year, consisting of well selected collections of ge¬ 
ological specimens, taken from interesting localities. These, when 
properly arranged, will formal be nucleus of a useful Geological Muse¬ 
um; an object much required in this place, and the want of which has* 
often been complained of by scientific visitors, and persona preparing 
to travel in this country, who have not had the advantage of access to 
European collections. 

The gentlemen to whom the Society is indebted lor these don at Iona 
are—Captain Moresby, I. N., fur a very interesting collection of rocks 
from the Maldives ; Captain Fulljames, for apecimeaa of the alluvial 
and tertiary strata penetrated in boring in the neighbourhood of Go 
go ; Lieutenant Ethersey, fur & collection of tertiary rocks and fossils, 
taken from the Island of Perim in the Gulf of Cambay ; Captain G> 
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L. Jacob, for a variety of spec Line n a of iron ore from various locali¬ 
ties in Katiywar; Li^o^uanL for a collection of Cutch fossils; 
DoctorTHorehead, for a collection of mountain rocks from Scotland ; 
and Lieutenant Ayrton, lor a sgriea of rocks illustrating the English 
coal-measures. The two last donations wiff be fopnd very useful for 
reference- • 

Officers engaged in Surveying. It may be useful hereto lay before 
the Society a brief notifte of the labors of those officers who are at 
present employed oil duties, in which the Society will feels lively in¬ 
terest, as being closely allied to the object of our institution. 

Surveys of the. fndus. The mission under Captain Burncs, with 
whom three scientific officers belonging; to this Presidency have been 
associated, will doubtless furnish every information necessary to com¬ 
plete the geography of the mainstream of the river Indus between At- 
lock and the sea, as well us of thejsrovinces situated along the banks 
of that river {particularly the western bank) between the non hern fron¬ 
tiers of Sciude and the confluence of the Indus and Cuhul rivers. But 
respecting the objects and progress of this mission, no further infor¬ 
mation has been received by the Society than that already possessed 
by the public. 

To explore the regions west of the Indus, particularly Belochiatan 
mi enterprising officer started from Bfiooj Culch in January last. He 
crossed the Thurr in an almost direct lino to K hy rpur, and arrived safe 
at Shikarpoor ill hia progress to the countries which form the chief ob¬ 
ject of his travels. The Thurr, it is said, was found by this officer to 
present a teas desolate aspect than he anticipated, or is generally be¬ 
lieved. Water was abundant on the line of hid route, and the country 
was observed to he traversed fyy ranges of lo^ hills, composed of sand- 
stone, and thickly wooded. 

The survey ofthe mouths of the Indus, commenced by Lieutenant 
Carless, I N. in January iStHi, has b^en continued during the pre¬ 
sent season. The result of Lieutenant Carlcss* labors during the first 
reason of this survey has been printed by order of Government, A 
report of the progress made during the present year has also been for¬ 
warded, which, if not to be printed by Government, will, it is hoped, 
be presented to this Society. 

The Kedy waree branch has been surveyed from its mouth lo Us el 1 
flux, and the main river up to the point where it throws off" a small 
stream called the Teeiueah, a distance of 35 miles. The great hank 
lying off the mouths of these rivers lias also been thoroughly examin¬ 
ed, with all the channels leading across it. The Hujamree branch was 
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completed the year before, and we have nowa trigonometrical survey 
of all the open mouths and branches, with a pot lion of the main river 
and the most dangerous part of the coast. <, 

On leaving Scinde, Lieutenant Cariess stationed there two young 
officers under hia orders, Messrs. Grieve and Whitbutne, to repeal the 
observations on the periodical swell of the Indus, &c between By- 
drabad anJ Sehwun, which were carried on during the preceding sea¬ 
son so successfully by Lieutenant Wood, L N., the results of whose 
observations arn printed in the report above mentioned. 

Survey of the. Coa&t of Kattywar and Gulf of Cambay, dtc. 
Theexatnmalion of the western coast of Kattywar os far as Diu island, 
including the survey of Bate harbour, having been previously completed 
by the Late Lieutenant Wliilelock, assisted by Mr. Jones, Lieutenant 
Ethereey* I. Er has been enabled ibis season to finish his survey of 
this Gulf which was commenced in 1034. His operations have ex¬ 
tended from Diu Island to Goapnuuth point, along the Kattywar coast, 
around the head of the Gulf, and down its eastern shore as far south as 
Surat, including the mouths of the important rivers which discharge 
their waters into this arm of the sea—the Saburmuuy, Myhe, Dhardur, 
and Nerbudda, the Utter of which he has examined as far as the city 
of Broach. This service has afforded Lieutenant Ethersey the oppor¬ 
tunity of observing attentively, for two successive seasons, the Bore, 
or rushing tide, which ia witnessed at the head of the Gulf, and on this 
interesting phenomenon he has drawn up an excellent memoir, which 
has been presented by Government to this Society. He has likewise 
Uid down with laborious detail the extensive shoals called the M alac¬ 
ca banks, fixed the position of, and ascertained the soundings along, 
that part of the coast of the Northern Con can extending between St. 
John mud Baasein, 

Adjoining the southern limit of Lieut, Ethersey's survey, 65 miles 
or coast line remain still to bt examined, between Humus at the mouth 
of the Taptee and St. John's, and again between Baasein and Bom¬ 
bay. 

Captain Cogan J s survey of the coast in 1828 {including the survey 
of Bombay harbour) extended between the latitude of this Island and 
the mouth of Banrole river. From that point south to Cape Comor¬ 
in, no recent, detailed, or scientific, survey of the western coast of the 
Peninsula has jet been made; and it is notorious that the general po. 
silion of this line of coast was, until a very few years ago, erroneous^ 
ly Laid down in alt the charts. The same may be observed of the coast 
of Giitch and the shores of that Gulf from the eastern (Khoro) branch 
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of the Indus to Bate, sily&ted at the north-west angle of the Ratty w ar 
peninsula. While iijs in con(ejnplaL] on shortly to surrey the Gulf of 
M&ttaar, it is not probable that the utisurveyed portion of the western 
coast, the acurate examinatiqp of which is equally, if not more, im¬ 
portant to navigation, wilt remain long nejlected^ 

Survey of the Chagas Archipelago, The cha in of the Maldives 
has been complete/y surveyed by Commander Moresby yi the Benaretj 
and that officer is now engaged in a simitar surrey of file Chagos 
Archipelago. This survey will embrace the Speaker's hank , and all 
the banks and shoals adjacent to this group. The* surveyors will 
then proceed to the examination of the bank o£i$nya dt Maiha, situa¬ 
ted about 5 degrees S. E. of the Seychelles, where they will continue 
operations as long as their supplies allow them. Before concluding 
operations for this season. Captain Moresby will probably add to his 
other surveys, that of the Great Linfe Bants, tying off the south¬ 
east point of the coast of Ceylon. 

Of fAe South Coast of Arabia and Gulf of Aden, On the south 
coast of Arabia, the Polmurms, Commander Haines, ia employed iti 
connecting the surveys of the Red Sea and Persian Gulf; besides 
surveying the African shore of the Gulf of Aden at far aa Cape 
Guadafui* On the Arabian coast the operations of this party hare 
extended from Hab-el-Mandeb to Cape Inolette, leaving still unfinish¬ 
ed along this coast the space extending from the Cape just men* 
tinned to Ras*ef Had, together with the island of Maceira, which lies 
contiguous to this part of the coast. 

The dangerous nature of this part of the command the ferocious 
character of the Arabs who inhibit it and the neighbouring island, 
render the completion of this portion of the survey, in particular, of 
the greatest practical importance to navigation. 

Desiderata. The following are a few desiderata on which the Soc¬ 
iety would solicit information from ihpse who possess the opportuni¬ 
ties of devoting a ponton of their time and attention to the subjects, 
Statistics of the principal cities of the Deccan, Guzcrai, &c. 

Geographical description of the provinces of Kandeiah, Myhe Cattn- 
ta, Katty war, and other less known districts and provinces within, or 
contiguous to, the territories of this presidency. 

Description or the hill-ranges which occupy the Northern and 
Southern Co mean H between the Ghauts and the sea, to exhibit the 
arrangement or grouping, and the height of these hills', their structure, 
peculiarities, & c. also any information relating to the physical 
geography of these provinces. 



Table of heights of the principal mountains of the Ghauts. 

The geographical site and topography of the-source of the river 
Nerbudda. * 

Description of the Little Run , lyin^ between Guzeral mil Kat- 
tywar. + 

Any facts rebuing to the strengh, direction, or time, of currents 
of the ocean between the African and Western Indian coasts, in (he 
Had Sea, and in the Persian Gulf 

Informal Ion on the Eastern Coast of Africa, between the entrance 
of the Red Sea 'and Cape Delgado, with reference to the commerce 
carried on between tljat coast and the ports of India, and between 
the coast and the interior. Accounts of any caravan routes which 
may exist between particular ports on the coast and places of im¬ 
portance inland, Information on the nature of the country situated 
towards the interior of the African continent, with descriptions of 
any remarkable natural features existing in these countries, such os 
lakes, rivers, mountains, or mountain ranges, &c.; also accounts of 
the nations which occupy the countries contiguous to the coast. 
Valuable information oil the above subjects may bo obtained from 
intelligent Arabs who have resided on the east coast of Africa, from 
natives of India who trade with that part of the world, and from na¬ 
tives of the coast, who are met with in the ports of Arabia, particu¬ 
larly at Muscat and Mocha, and in the Indian ports of Mandavie, 
Bombay, Ape. as well as on the coast itself, to the parts of which 
occasional visits are made by our ships* 

All the recent information we have received respecting the Ara¬ 
bian coast lying between Oman and Yemen, points out the facility 
of penetrating into the jnland provinces adjoining it, particularly 
Ifadramaunt, Mabtah, &c. It is to bo hoped that some enterpris¬ 
ing officer of those at present employed on this coast will take advan¬ 
tage of these facilities, and ihq^befbfe the survey now carrying on is 
completed, we shall be able, through their exertions, to procure pre¬ 
cise information regarding these countries, of which no recent geogra¬ 
phical account exists. 

The Arabian provinces situated along the coast of the Gulf of 
Persia still remain to be explored ; and the maritime districts of the 
Persian provinces of Kerman, Lar, Fars, and Kuzistan, m ight be 
familiar to us, as intercourse between the inhabitants and the British, 
stationed in the' Gulf, is frequent *tid opportunities often occur of 
traversing these districts in various directions, and thereby of removing 
obscurities which are met with in the most modem descriptions of these 
countries. 



Soiietg's Finances. With reject to the financial affairs of the So¬ 
ciety, jl will be seeg*that the«emT>f rupee? 888 only have been actu¬ 
ally received of (tie subscriptions due for the year just closed, leaving 
a balance of rupees 552 stilt t*> be recovered* Arrears to the amount 
of rupees 744 on account of subscriptions for former years atilt remain 
unpaid, and a large portion of this sum, in consequence of (he depar¬ 
ture or death of member^, must be considered irrecovefttblf . ft will 
be for the Society to consider whether] if th* amount of the annual 
subscription were reduced, say to 15 instead of24 Rupees, the annual 
amount of these arrears would be diminished. 

Re$aloed t That, in compliance with the Recommendation sub¬ 
mitted in the concluding paragraph of the report now read, the annual 
subscription to this Society be reduced to rupees 15, to commence 
from the 1st instant; all arrears due for preceding years being payable 
according to the old rate of subscription. 

Papers Presented. 1st. Observations on the Bore, or rushing tide? 
in the northern parts of the Gulf of Cambay, and the entrances of the 
Myhe and Saburmutty Rivera, By Lieutenant R, Elhetsey* (Present¬ 
ed by Government.) 

2d* Notices of the Seychelles, the Atnirantes, and other islands, 
aituated between the Equator and 12°. S. Lat. By Major Stir¬ 
ling- 

3d. Description of the Island of Per im, aituated in the Gulf of Cam- 
bay. By Lieut. R* Ethereey, I* N. 

For these interesting papers (he thanks of the Society were voted to 
the respective authors. 

The foll owing gentlemen wore elected members of the Society : 

Dr- A. Stuart, Major Stirling, J. Shaw, Esq. C. S. and Lieut, 
Ayrton. 

The meeting adjourned, 



Proceeding* of ih r Bombay Gragrapkica 1 Society t IS37. 

August 3, Rear Admiral Sir C. Malcolm* President, in the chair. 

Lieutenant Ethersey, V N. waa elected n member of the Society. 

Read the following letter from The Right Honorable Lord Auck¬ 
land, addressed to Rear Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm* President of 

* 

the Society. 

Sir, . 

I have to return you many thanks for your obliging communication 
Of the second and third reports of the Bombay Geographical Society; 
and I have particularly read with interest the paper giving an account 
of the tribes inhabiting tho shores and islands of the Gulf of Persia, 
and that which describes with more minuteness than 1 have been able 
to trace in other workvthe difficult and loo limited navigation of the 
Nerbudda river. 

I shall have great pleasure in becoming a member of your Society, 
and will beg you at all times, and without reserve, to point out any mode 
in which I may best be able to promote its objects. 

Very faithfully, &c. &c. 

Calcutta* July 3d* 1337. (Signed) Auckland 

Resolved, that the President be requested to communicate the let' 
ter now read to the Right Honorable Sir Robert Grant* Patron of the 
Society, and to solicit His Excellency to point out in what way he thinks 
that Lord Auckland's name can be most appropriately attached to the 
institution, as His Lordship has been pleased to express a wish to be* 
Come a member. 

Read the following letter from T, G. Taylor* Esq. Astronomer Ma¬ 
dras Observatory, add reseed to the Secretary. 

Sir, 

Having re presented to Captain Moresby, of the Honorable Compa¬ 
ny's Surveying Ship Beuaret, that I was desirous of tracing from ob¬ 
servations the lines of dip and magnetic intensity across the sou them 
parts of the peninsula of India, but that I was unprovided with a dip¬ 
ping needle, Captain Moresby, conceiving that a series of observations 
of this nature itould tend to forward the views of the Geographical So¬ 
ciety* has transferred the loan of the dipping needle (which is the pro¬ 
perty or the Geographical Society) over to me, with ilie understand¬ 
ing, that I am to return it to you at Bombay in the month of January 



next, when he expects return after the completion of his surrey It 
ItASi occurred to mejdiowever f iiiaU)n being mode acquainted with the 
nature of the observation on which I am about to engage, your Socie¬ 
ty will extend the loan of t he dapping needle in question to a period (not 
exceeding twelve months) during which it may be accessary to employ 
it for the purpose above specified. To explain the itature of my tin* 
del taking, I may state that 1 am now about to leave here tg make ob¬ 
servations of the dip and Magnetic intensity pt every 2(1 or 25 mites 
along the coast from hence to point Caly mere, or perhaps to Rnmnad, 
from whence I have some hopes that the observations will he continu¬ 
ed lo Cape Comorin, and from thence up to Codiin by Mr. Caldecott. 
I uhall probably go up to Nilhore after my return, and I have it cor¬ 
respondent at flydrabnd, one at Calcutta (Prinaep), one at Lucknow 
(Wilcox the Astronomer), and one at Delhi, from whose observations 
1 hope to bo able to trace out lh^ tines of dip and intensity for India, 
in a manner similar to that lately executed for Ireland under the 
mptpiccs of the British Association* Under these circumstances, will 
you he pleased to obtain for me the loan of thedipping needle which 
was supplied to Captain Moresby, till January 1839, if necessary, 
witen it shall be returned to the Geographical Society at Bombay. 

I have, &c* ike. 

(Signed) T. G. Taylor, H . C. A* 

Resolved, that Mr* Taylor's request be complied with, and that he 
be allowed to rein in the instrument as long ns ho may require it for 
the observations in which he is now engaged. 

Rza'l a letter addressed to the Secretary from the SedeUry of the 
Royal Geographical Society,dated 23th July 1S3G, accompanying purl 
2d, v*»L Gih, of that Society’^ Journal* * 

Resolved, that application be made for permission to take copies of 
certain maps and charts belonging to Government, a list of which will 
be Hiibmilted to the Man aging Commiftle by the Secretary previous to 
forwarding the application. 

Proposed by Lieutenant Ayrton, seconded by the Secretary, and car¬ 
ried—that, aa the amount of the annual subscription at present levi¬ 
able, is inadequate to enable the Society to procure the indispensable 
requisite of a geographical library, a fund be formed by voluntary 
subscription to be applied solely to purchasing a library, and to pro¬ 
curing aucli periodical works as maybe hereafter decided on ; the li* 
brary and periodicals to be confined to such works as have reference 
strictly to geography, and the sciences immediately connected with it. 

A nubacriptiou list is accordingly opened for this purpose. 
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Reed red, that the magnetic®! apparatus, invented by Gauss, for de¬ 
termining ihe magnetic dip, intensity and variation, be ordered from 
London, for the use of the Society. 

Pap iks ^iniNtiiS. I*: Account of ike present state of the Trade 
between the Por( of Mandaoic in Catch and the Eastern Coast of Af¬ 
rica * By Lieutenant T. Poslans. Communicated by the Secretary* 

The Acf*hor confines his observations to tire actual state of lhi* 
trade, leaving the subject of its early history for future investigation. 
The paper commences with a short description of the Port of Man* 
davie, situated on the northern shore of the Gulf of Cutch, in let. 
22° 50' N* and in long. 69® 34' E* The town is built on a large CTeek 
which runs east of the city, directly inland, and, being Influenced by 
the tide, admits of boats unloading close to the walls of the place. For 
the greater part of the year, the mouth of this creek is obstructed by 
sand-banbi, which leave merely a nfcrrow passage, by which boats of 
tolerable burden can enter only at high tides. These banks are year¬ 
ly swept away by the freshes during the rains, the violence of which 
remedies an evil which might otherwise prove in a great measure de¬ 
structive to the trade of the place. In the offing, at the distance of 
about a mile from the shore, there is good anchorage, where the larger 
sized boats and vessels generally lie. 

Mandavte carries on a considerable trade, inland, with Falee and 
Other places in Mar war, @dnde, (Juzerat, Jaiailmeer, fcc.; and, by sea, 
with all parts of western India end Malabar, the Red Sea, Persian 
Gulf, and east Coast of Africa* occasionally, is far as Mosambique* 
The revenues of Mandnvie (land and sea duties) are farmed annually 
at about nine and « half lacs of cowries, or two and a halfJacs of ru- 

* i 

pees. 

On an average, ten boats leave Mandavie annually for the east Coast 
of Africa. The size of these varies; there are two boats belonging 
to this port, which amount each to @00 candies in burden* The crews 
are partly M uaal mans* plrtly Hindoos, but principally the latter. The 
Author has observed instances wherein the whole crew of a boat 
was composed of Rajpoots, who are esteemed the best sailors, the Raj¬ 
poot Matlimtf or pilots, of Cutch being justly celebrated for their skill 
and courage* The time for sailing commences in October,, and the 
trade is open during the whole of the fair season* The greatest num¬ 
ber of boats arrive from Zanzibar in the letter end of May; three or 
four Arab boats, of those which visit Mandarie annually, ate taken up 
for the African trade, but the greater part is carried on in Cutch boats 
and by Catch crews. Among the merchant! of Mandavie, the arrival 



of iheir 11 Suwallee" boats creates greet excitement, An owner will 
liberajly reward the'iiewitgei wh» brings the first intelligence of the 
arrival of his vessel ■ fty this purpose the western bastion of the city 
wall la generally trosded, ptriiculirlj aboij^iQ(Met t with persons pro¬ 
vided with telescopes. Some of these, by long practice, are enabled 
to distinguish at a great distance the various boats as they approach 
the port. Heavy beta a^e made by persons interested, a*to jhe arrival 
of their boats. 1 a 

The places on the coast visited by boats engaged in this trade are 
Burburra, Mugdasir (Mugdasho), Murka, Bariwur, Latnoon, Bom¬ 
bast? (Mombasa), and Zanzibar; sometimes, but rarely, Moaambique. 

The three first ports are situated on that part of the coast general¬ 
ly denominated by the natives " Bursdur, 1 ’and the other* on that call* 
ed SuwalJee. It is under the litter denomination that the whole of 
this trade is known in Cutch, and the fleet of boats which annually 
makes Its appearance in May (as staled above) are called “ Suw&llee” 
boats. 

All the trade of the <f Bnradur * 1 coast Is carried on by the SomiuUs, 
who find their markets in the interior; they are described as fair deal¬ 
ers, hut very merciless in case or shipwreck or misfortune. Hindoo 
brokers, principally from Surat, are the agents in all transactions be¬ 
tween the traders and the So maul is 

The ports on the Suwalleecoast are frequented by Banian* and Bat* 
lias, many of whom are from Mandatie, and remain here to superin¬ 
tend the buai nesa of their cor respond enta residing at that port. Of these 
agents, about fifty reside at Lamoon and Bombuir, and two hundred 
at Zanzibar. 

The principal article of exchange is ivory, but it ip a subject of gene¬ 
ral complaint, that, owing to the American and French vessels which 
resort to Lamoon and Zanzibar, and carry away targe quantities of this 
article, Cutch traders find this commodity each year more and more 
scarce. 

The various articles exported from Mandavie for the coast, ns well 
■s those received in return, are slated by the Author, and will be given 
when the paper is printed entire* Mandavie is principally indebted 
to its manufacture of " slab kupraa” for the advantage with which it 
carries on this trade. This article meets with a ready sale, though, 
in the opinion of the Author, it Is inferior to cloths of British manu¬ 
facture. It is, however, better suited to the lute of the people of the 
coast. The weavers of the finer descriptions of these cloths are Sin¬ 
dians located at Mandavie. 
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The Author attempted to gain in for matron from intelligent! rtac- 
qaodis, engaged in thi« trade, reapeet'u^the pcopte mhabiting the pari 
<5f the African Coast io which they resort, but the traders from Culoh 
are only slightly acquainted with them, as they do not understand their 
language, and negotiate ail their transact ion* through the agency of 
broker*. 

Two ap^ited sketches, by the Author* accompany ibis paper; one 
ofa Rajpoot pilot* Verjee, who furnished the Author with moat of bia 
information on fhe subject of this trade ; the other or ■ Seedee sailor 
from Zanzibar* 

L 

IL Notice on Sulphur Sfinti of Cumir.eer * in the Persian Gulf 
By Lieutenant G. Jenkins, L N, Communicated by Rear-Admiral 
Sir Charles Malcolm* 

The towro or village of Cummeer is situated on the Persian coast, 
nearly opposite the centre of the island of Kiahm, from which it is 
separated by the channel which hears the name of the island. It is 
distant about a mile from the sea beach, end is built near the foot of 
the hills which range in the directum of the coast* The town con¬ 
tains live hundred hots, and two thousand inhabitants. The huts are 
constructed of mud and date branches, and, in case of invasion, the 
inhabitants set fire to them, and retire with their families and proper¬ 
ty jaio the fort. 

From thia place the Author proceeded to visit the sulphur mines, 
situated about three miles to the south-west of the town* These mines 
are worked in a hill about eight hundred feet high, the entrance being 
Httuated about two hundred feet above the base of the hill* At the en¬ 
trance there is a square apace where the workmen, while employed in 
mining, reside* From this the first mine or gallery extends for five 
hundred feet. This gallery has a curved direction, following the con¬ 
tour of the hill, and descends at an inclination of twenty degrees. Tim 
aides arc sloping, and about twenty or thirty feet apart. A narrow 
path, in many parts not more than six inches broad, leads along the 
gallery; above this path to the roof the height is estimated at one hun¬ 
dred feel, and below the same level to the floor there is a space of 
twenty feet, making the whole one hundred and twenty feet high. The 
second gallery descends more perpendicularly, but is not so high as 
the first. The third descends still more abruptly, and at the bottom, 
which farms the lowest level of the mines, the water collects to the 
depth of four feet. Lieutenant Jenkins supposes that from tiff entrance 
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following the direction of the pathway to the extreme end of the tlwrd 
gallery, (he distant^ mounts a-thousand fret. The whole hill ia 
stated to be composed ^ sulphur, differing in quality. The purest 
is obtained from the lowest or*ihird gallery but from the narrowness 
of the path, and the loose nature of the materials forming the roof and 
sides, which occasionally foil in, only a very email quantity can be pro- 
cured from this part of the mine at one time. * 

The sulphur is sublimed in small kilns situated immediately with¬ 
out the entrance of the mine. A portion of the sulphur is set on fire 
and thrown to the bottom, (he kiln is then filled with the impure ma¬ 
terials, and the whole ignites, During the prweess sulphurous acid 
gas is produced, which occasions a suffocating sensation when inhaled. 
Throughout the whole mine a heavy sulphurous smell is perceived, 
which Is most intense near the entrance, where it produces a great ilif- 
hcnlty of respiration. # 

The Author was informed that the eye sight of the miners was much 
injured by working in the mines. 

The mines were formerly worked for His Highness the Imaum Of 
Muacat, hut during the last year he has made them over 10 Sheik Saif 
bin Nab bon, Governor of Bunder Abbass, who no w carries on the es¬ 
tablishment on the following scale: 

The Governor of Cummeer (who superintends the weighing of (tic 
sulphur and is responsible for it,) receives twenty dollars monthly. 

Ten stewards receive each per mensem ten kooroonees.* 

One hundred and twenty miners receive each four koorooneeu 
monthly. 

Tea camel drivers (who «nnvej the sulphur when ready for expor¬ 
tation, from the mines to theJieach,} each four koorooneea. 

Besides the above expenses, each miner receives a mamaodie t for 
every maun (nine pounds) of sulphur (purified) they collect, and n man 
they stale, can clear ten mauns daily. T*he miners will not work more 
than four days in seven. They return every third day From the mine 
to the town where their families reside, for (hey consider that 
uninterrupted residence at the mine would be very unhealthy ; as it 
is, they complain that their employment shortens their lives. 

The author was informed that the average cost per maun of the sul¬ 
phur, after being conveyed to CDiameer and ready for embarkation, 

* Tko Per trim rupee current in the Gulf 

I 100 oramoodieB make a Persian to mar, which ia valued i; 11$, ltd, to l& 
?4cf. 
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was oni‘quarter of a rupee, Bombay currency. The natives hire 
a tradition, that in the reign of Kadi^Siiah these mines were worked 
Under the superintendence of Europeans, who they suppose to have 
been English, „ * 

In 1830 the workmen fell in with an old shaft, before unknown to 
them, in which were found forty dead bodies in a sitting posture, with 
mining implements, of the same kind as the people now use, near them; 
the bodies fell to ashes.is soon as they were touched. No tradition ex¬ 
ists to account for the fate of these persons* During the last fifty years 
eight men are reported to have been killed, by the aides of the mine 
falling in. 

Lieutenant Jenkins found the people of Cummeer very civil and com¬ 
municative. 

Ill, Information era the Town of Bwltnrra t situated on the east 
Coos* of Africa. By Lieutenant A, Ethersey, L N. Communicated 
by the Secretary* 

Burbum is a temporary town or village situated at the head of a small 
but secure harbour on the A Tricon coast, in latitude 10° SB' 50"Norih 
and about 45° 01' East longitude. Here an annual fair is held, at 
which the productions of various nations and countries, brought from 
the interior t are bartered for the commodities carried there by vessels 
from India and Arabia. 

The bay, the Author states, affords excellent shelter from all the 
prevailing winds throughout the year. The country contiguous to 
the coast affords neither pasturage not cultivation, the soil con¬ 
sisting of a coarse sand or gravel ■ it rises by a gradual ascent 
towards the interior for*about ten miles, where it is traversed by 
the first range of mountains, which are of moderate height. This is 
succeeded by a second range, which is much higher and very distant. 
The country lying between tbs two mountain ranges is described by 
the natives as very fertile and beautiful, being watered by email rivers 
or mountain streams; but these are intercepted by the first range of 
bills, at least few or none continue their course to the sea. This val¬ 
ley furnishes for export ghee, cofee, gums, gold dust, ivory, rhinoceros 1 
horns, and sheep. The tribes which frequent the fair at Burburra come 
from the north*west, and wesbnorth-wesf, in the direction ofHurrur, 
which they speak of as a Urge town, in which n great chief resides ; 
and they describe the houses as large, built, not with sticks and mats, 
but, as far as the Author could understand, of mud. This town is twen¬ 
ty days (camels) journey from Burburra, iu a uor ih- we sic riy direction, 
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Burburra coniinLi bf m assemblage of rude huts of -various forms 
round t oval, and square, geneaaM y about 6 to 7 feet in height, bulk of 
■ticks covered with matter skins. They possess in general little of 
the appearance of human habitations, but | few are of larger size and 
divided into apartments. In the fatter reside thwBanttfi*, the Nic* 
qundas, and several Chiefs, who remain at Burburra* throughout the 
season. These huts arq erected in November, or as iotn fa the first 
caravan arrives, and are dismantled on the breaking up of the fair, in 
the month of May, when the greater part of the materials are taken 
away ; for scarcely a soul remains on this part of the coast during the 
north-east monsoon, owing to the suffocating*hot winds, which in 
lime, July, and part of August, blow with great violence, 

During some seasons as many as si* or seven different tribes visit 
Bur burn, at others two or three ; they are constantly arriving and de¬ 
parting. Each caravan carries materials for huts, and it is surpris¬ 
ing, the Author remarks, with what celerity these are erected and 
struck. Lieutenant Elhersey on one occasion sew a very large cara¬ 
van arrive, consisting of a thousand camels, and at least two thousand 
souls, and in little leas than four hours all their huts were erected. 

The Somaulis, the race that are met with at Burburra in greatest 
number, are described by the Author. In their person they are tall, 
Jong limbed imd slender, of a dark copper complexion, with smalt 
regular features- Their hair, of which they are excessively vain, is 
black and curly. In disposition they are warlike, and endure fa¬ 
tigue and pain with great patience. They are also very abstemious. 
Their arms consist of a spear, a small shield made of rhinoceros' 
hide, and a short, broad bladed dagger, which fits into a leather scab¬ 
bard and is buckled around the waiat. In religion they are Mosul* 
mans, but not very zealous. 

The trading season commences about the latter end of October, 
or beginning of November, when the fiftt caravans from the interior 
arrive cm the coast, bringing with them materials for constructing 
the hula, and immense droves of sheep, which are immediately em¬ 
barked for the Mocha market before they have time to fall off in flesh, 
as there is no pasturage for them about Burburra. These sheep 
form a very important article of export from tbit coast to Mocha, 
and several ports of the south coast of Arabia, They are covered 
with hair, the head is of a shining black, and the neck and body of 
a pure white color. The tail of this breed ii loaded with fat, hut 
the general form of the body and limbs is graceful, and the meat is 
esteemed of excellent flavor. 
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After the beginning of November enravnra arrive daily, aa do na* 
live vessels from all parts. The frirrfcCr bring tire following urticlea? 
g1ire T coffee,, sheep, myrrh, benzoin, gum Arabic, elephants 3 teeth, 
gold dust, slaves, ostrich* feathers, ami dry hides j the latter, which 
arrive from Bussm-ah, Muscat, KUtch, Bombay, Mangalore, MaculTa, 
Aden, Mocha, Jnddah, &c, import white and blue cotton cloths, 
sugar, rioc, iron, zinc, dates, trinkets, &c» - 

The Author observes that the African tribes frequenting Burbumi 
Are now much better acquainted with the European character than 
they were formerly, and that no vessel going there for the purpose of 
trade, need tear the disastrous fate of the Brig Marianne t which was 
cut off in 1825 by the SomauUs, at the instigation, the Author be* 
lieves, of the Banians, whose policy it was to prevent European ves¬ 
sels from participating in this trade. 

The Somaulia arc hy no means w savage or treacherous □ race ft* 
they have been represented ; on the contrary, the Author would place 
„entire confidence in their good faith and generosity ; and states, 
that he would without hesitation accompany any tribe into the in¬ 
terior, and consider himself perfectly secure as long a* he remained 
with the tribe that would offer to protect him, 

November 2. James Bird, Esq, in the chair. 

J. Erskine, Esq ; Br. Graham, Kattywar; Dr. It* Brown \ Cap* 
tain Ouselcy, Hosungabad \ Captain Stuart, 14th Regl. j C* F. Col¬ 
lier, Esq, were elected members. 

Donations to the Library. Rumphii Herbarium A mboinenac, 
7 vols* and Desmarest Mamma!ogie, presented by Dr. C, Lush* 

The following correspondence was then laid before the meeting. 

To Rear Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm, &c. &c. 

Sir, 

I have bad the pleasure of receiving your commun cation on the 
part of the Geographical Society, inclosing a letter to the Society 
from the Governor General uflndia, and requesting me to point out 
in what manner the name of Lord Auckland can, in my opinion, be 
moat appropriately attached to the institution* 

I beg to elate in reply, that the best manner in which we can man¬ 
ifest our sense of the honor which Lord Auckland has conferred 
on the.Society by hbf proffered, support, will, as I conceive, be to 
elect him iu honorary patron* 

The effect will 1m to place his Lordship at the bead of the list of 
member* ; and I trust 1 need nut add that it will highly gratify me to 
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see him in that BiUuiiioA* end to co-operate with him, to the best of 
my ability, in promt)ing the*objects to which the Society’s labors 
arc so usefully duecteri* 

I -remain, Sir,^oure very faithfully, 

DapooreCj lSlh Au^ 1837* (Signed) Aohekt Graivt. 

To The Right Honorable Lord Auckland, Alc, &g.*Alc. 

My Lord, 

I am requested by the members of the Bombay Geographical So¬ 
ciety to solicit your Lordship's acceptance of the office of Honorary 
Patron of the Society, » 

] nni at the same time desired to offer the respectful thanks of the 
members for the interest which your Lordship has been pleased to 
take in the success of the institution ; end we hope, by continued 
exertion in collecting and publishing useful information, to merit 
your Lordship's support and patronage. 

I have the honor to remain. 

Your Lordship’s most faithful and obedient servant, 

Bombay, 2d Sept, 1837, (Signed^ Cijarlkh Malcolm* 

To Rcnf-Admirnl Sir Charles Malcolm, Ate* &<c. Ate, 

My Dear Sir, 

T have to acknowledge your letter ol the 2d instant, and to assure 
you of die good will mid the gratification with which 1 accept thu 
office of Honorary Patron of the Geographical Society of Bombay. 

1 am, very faithfully, Ate, &c* 

Calcutta, Sept. 22d, 1837, (signed) AuvkUnd. 

P.WRK» PausRH'i'jcrru, 1a Journal of mt J-lxtursivn to Sauna, 
tkf Capital of »turn t By Mr, C- Crutteiulen, 1. N> Communi¬ 
cated by Government* 

The Author, who was employed in*the H* C, Surveying Brig 
Pali mints, under Captain Haines, on (he survey of the south coast 
of Arabia, whilst his vessel was lying at Mocha, obtained permission 
to proceed to Sanaa, with the ulterior object of visiting the remains 
uf Mfirth. Mr. Cruttendcn intended to travel by the southern route, 
but, in consequence of the disputes between two of the tribes, that 
road was impassible; he was therefore obliged to tube that by Ze- 
bid mid fieit-el-h'akih. 

The stages which occur on this route, between Mocha and the cap¬ 
ital, are Roues a small village, distant fourteen miles ; Mcfbshej, a 
toierrably large town, hiving a population of BOO souls ; Shurjah (28 
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miles) a imsfl village, netrly deiertn) r owii^ latheicareityofiriler 
and fodder ; Zebid, between whicbamUhe preceding stage the eouo- 
try assumes a less barren appearance; Beit-el-jfibib, a large straggling 
town without waifs* but possessing a few good houses built of stone. 
This place was garrisoned by three hundred Egyptian troops at the 
time oFthe Author's visit. Al a short distance from the last stage 
the moun/aiifr commence* Ascending the first ridge by a gorge, (he 
Author entered the valley of Senneef, in which the Tillage of the same 
name is situate^. 

After leaving Senneef^ the nett stage is Hajjeer,, a frontier fortress 
of the Imaum's, situated on the ridge of a lofty mountain range ; then 
BomToor., around which the country is very mountainous, and abounds 
in coffee end various kinds of fruits. Dors forms the next hulling* 
place, from which the road winds by a difficult pass, which in many 
places is built up in steps, find opera in the valley of Seyhan, which 
is well watered, and produces luxuriant crops of barley, Indian-com, 
juwari, &c* Mofukh, a small village built on the summit of a small 
conical hill, is one of the market towns, fairs or markets being held 
every day of the week at particular towns throughout the Imaum'a 
dominions* Leaving Mofakh, and crossing over a very hilly country, 
the Author next halted at El Homhein ; then, passing the small 
hamlet of Koniiss, he rested at Multn&h, which is the last stage from 
Sanaa* The Author entered (he city by the suburb of Bir-el-Asnh, 
where he was met by the British agent, and conducted to a dwelling 
prepared for him and his companion Mr* Ilutton. 

During his residence at Sanaa, the Author, though in other respects 
very kindly treated, was placed under great restraint, and for some 
lime was closely confined to bii house. 'His opportunities of observa¬ 
tion were in consequence very limited* He bad several interviews 
with the Imaum, Ali Munsoor, who is a young man about 24 years 
of age, descended of an Aby stfiuian mother. On one occasion, when 
the Author was permitted to walk shoot the city, he met with several 
inscriptions on the walls of some houses, in the same character as 
those found at Hussone Ghorab. Of these copies were taken, and 
transmitted with his paper. He was told that similar stones were 
brought from the ancient city of Mareb, situated N* E* of Sanaa, 
seven days’ journey. The territory around that place is called by the 
inhabitants of Sanaa fl Urd e-Sabn/’ and the Author was assured (hat 
idler the rains, square pieces of gold coin and many inscriptions cut 
in mnrhle, are frequently found; statues and broken columns are al¬ 
so numerous. As the Author was preparing to visit these interesting 



rums, his companion, ^r, Hultou, waa seized wills dyaanlery, which 
obliged them to terftc Sanaa Jar ijie coast* 

Comparing the p*resepl elite or Sanaa with the accounts of former 
travellers, the Author does ryit think that (he population has dimiif* 
iahetl, as is the case with Aden and other citiei on the coast, that 
were once so flourishing. Several Banians inhabit Sanaa, one of 
whom is considered the Chief, and pays an annual tribute of 100 
dollars to the Imaum, and 90 dollars to the ^support of the mosque, 
On I he death of a person of ihis class, one half of his property goes 
to llie Imaum, and the other to his heirs# * 

The Jews form another important branch of the population. In 
Niebuhr's time, the town they resided in was separated from the city, 
but it is now included within the walls of the Bir-el-Asab. The Jews 
are (he only artisans in the place; their number, the Author conjec¬ 
tures, may amount to four thousand. 

Coffee will not grow in the immediate vicinity or Sanaa, although 
the experiment has been frequently tried. The plantations which 
the Author observed on the route from Mocha, are principally situated 
about Somfoor and Dora, Here the plant is usually found growing 
on the sides of the valleys or other sheltered situations, in soil which 
has been washed down from the adjacent heights. This soil is pro¬ 
duced by the decomposition of a species of clay-stone, found only m 
the more elevated districts, the detritus of which finds its way down 
the sides of the valleys, where it is carefully collected and protected 
from being carried away, by means of stone walls which present the 
appearance of terraces. The plant grows beet in a moist soil., but 
does not require much rain. In December and January the produce 
of the various districts is transported to Sanaa, and thence to the 
sea-ports ; the coffee is generally sorted Into seven different classes, 
which have reference to the size, quality, Ac*, of the bean. 

The few observations which occur in this paper on the geology of 
the country were compiled by the Author from the notes of l.is late 
friend and companion Mr, Hulton, who, shortly alter his return to 
the ’coasi, unfortunately fell a victim to the disease with which he 
was attacked at Sanaa, After crossing the sandy plain of Tehama, 
trap of several varieties presents itself, particularly in the vicinity of 
Senueef, where it forms hills of moderate height. This formation 
extends to Somfanr, at which place the granitic rocks appear, present¬ 
ing mountains of great height, with summit* of remarkably varied 
shapes, from the sides of which huge masses of rock have been rolled 
iuto the vaHics, where the toad is often obstructed by them. From 
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El Houthein the clay-stone predominated, and from ibis bed ii would 
appear that (he chief part of the sod dpppsited in^he valleys is washed 
down. After surmounting the lolly hills beyond Romisn, (he country 
becomes less mountainous, and the rocks appear to be of a volcanic 
nature, large masses of cellular trap and scoriae lying scattered upon 
the plain. 

Oil the subject of the climate of this part of Yemen, the Author 
states that in ordinary ^enrs rain falls at Sanaa three times; first, in 
the latter end of January, but in am all quantities, and frequently not 
m all j sceondry, in the beginning of June, when it falls for eight or 
ten days, At this tim*i the seed is sown, and the cult li aior looks for¬ 
ward to this season with great anxiety. But the heaviest rain falls 
in the latter cud of July. A few farmers delay sowing till this period. 

In the mouth of July the northeast wind prevails during the day, 
hut declines in force lo wards the afternoon, when it is succeeded by 
a current of air from the northwest, which is generally accompanied 
by lightning, thunder, nnd rain. 

At the period of the Author's visit, the inhabitants were suffering 
severely from famine, caused by the want of rain for the preceding 
four years. The famine, as usual, was accompanied by disease, and 
at the time the author arrived at Sanaa, nearly two hundred funerals 
passed the gate daily. 

The country to the south of Sanaa, as fur as Aden, formerly be¬ 
longed to the Imuum of Sanaa, but the inhabitants now set him at 
open defiance, and it was the intention of All Miuisoor to collect an 
army to chastise them, when all his plans were arrested by the ap¬ 
pearance af the Turkish force. Two very powerful tribes, the Do 
Mahomed and Do Hussein, would be able to check 1 lie progress of 
ilie Egyptian army, were they on terms with the Imnnm, but it ap¬ 
pears that a debt of loP,OUG dollars had caused a rupture between 
the former prince and these trjbeF, and the late conduct of the reign* 
ing Imaum, in endeavouring to seize his uncle, has widened the 
breach, Owing to some fancied conspiracy, the Ininum sent orders 
to seize (he person of his maternal uncle, Sendee Gassim, nnd con¬ 
fined him in a state*prison. He, however, escaped and took refuge 
in Toes with the Do Hussein, Here he assumed the name of El- 
Hadi, and, as the people of Yemen have a legend that El Hadi is the 
name of the reviver of their religion, they flocked to bis standard in 
great numbers, He sent to thelmaum during the Author’s stay at 
Sanaa, and demanded of him to resign “theseal oflhelmaum/ 1 but 
iioL tliinkiug himself strong enough to attack Sanaa, hu was making 
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overtures to the Turkis^governor at Mocha at the lime the Author 

sailed from that plm^, in Septambf? 1830 . 

* * 

1L Medical Memoir Ai the Ffain of the Indus* By P. B* Lord, M* 
D. in Medical Charge of Captain Burnel 1 Mission* Communicated 
by Government* * 

Tliis paper has already been presented by the Supflem^ Govern* 
ment to the Medical and Physical Society pf Calcutta, and it will 
doubtless shortly be published in the Transactions u£that Society, 

///* CuMTJirrcifil Inform at ton regarding Bk%tt?ut*Kkon s Country, 
By Lieutenant It* Leech, Bombay Engineers* Communicated by 
Government* 

The Author left Bombay with Captain Burnes on the mission In 
Cabul. The country to which Lieutenant Leech's information re¬ 
fers, is called Vbho t in contradistinction lo Lommu or Sindh, Its 
boundaries arc Snbzil Kot, the river, BuaUneer, ami Morel; the 
two principal towns arc Alimedpoor nnd Bhawulpoor. 

Ahmeiipoor has a populating of 10,000* To supply the various 
wants of this population there are established in the town of Ahmed- 
poor, three houses of bankers, ten money changers, thirty haberdash* 
erg, four government granaries, forty goldsmiths' shops, three gun¬ 
smiths, twenty iron-smiths, fifteen pastry cooks, twenty eating-houses, 
eighteen indigo dyers, eight dyers of Kosumba (safflower), thirty- 
three mutton butchers, seventeen beef butchers, eighty-six grocers, 
and one hundred and ninety-five weavers of plain doth* 

Bhawrdpoor contains about eighteen thousand inhabitants, ami 
yields a revenue of 1,25,1)1111 rupees. The author gives very minute 
and useful information on a variety of subjects connected with the 
trade of these towns, embracing tlie following heads productions, 
exports and imports to and from the vnftmis places with which com¬ 
mercial intercourse is maintained, the commercial routes, currency, 
exchange, insurance, weights and measures, rate of camel-hire, Ate* 
&c. On these subjects the minute in format ion given is not an a* 
ceplible of analysis* 

/ V. Htp&rt of the iftrata passed through in tht Ifote at Gugo* By 
Liculcnaut G, FuEjomcs* Communicated by Government, 

This paper has been published in a recent number of the Journal 
of (he Asiatic Society* 
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V. Oh the Ruins at Tuhric. By Lieuloniiit Keniptliome, L N. 
CommumcaLed by the Author. * i * 

J * i 

The town of Tahpe is situated ii\ the Persian Gulf nud on the 
Persian Coast* in % deep hay formed by Cape Nabon to the southeast, 
and Cape Berdestan to the westward, about ten miles below the 
large and populous town of Congoon, and nearly under a remarkable 
hilt called Jjbul Serai or Barnhill, 

Here the Author was obliged to take shelter from a north-wester, 
which he encountered while on a voyage from Bassadore to Hushire; 
and having ascertained that extensive ruins and sculptures were to 
be seen in the vicinity, he proceeded in search of them* 

He discovered the ruins about two miles westward of the modern 
town, close to the sea, where the ground to some distance was cov¬ 
ered with shapeless heaps of brokjo walls, foundations of buildings 
and large hewn blocks of sandstone. Among these no perfect edifice 
remains, but all seem clearly to indicate that a large town or city 
once existed here. These ruins extend from east to west about two 
miles, and from north to south one mile. 

On the summit of a hill stands the remains of some large edifice, 
apparently of more recent date; the roofhaa fallen in, but the walla 
are still standing, and in a good state of preservation. The entrance 
is on the north side, through a pointed arched gateway, which opens 
into an extensive apartment. On the left hand side of this entrance 
lb a Bight of several steps leading to a subterraneous passage which 
opens into a vault, excavated in the solid rack. This the Author 
conjectures was intended to be a reservoir for water, but be adds* 
that it may be the platw alluded to in Morler’a Travels, as a stable 
large enough to contain one hundred horses. The Author did not 
explore this vault, in consequence of the very loathsome smell that 
issued from it* and the rnyfind* of bats with which the place was 
tenanted* A rery deep well, also noticed by Mr* Morier, was ex¬ 
amined by the author. Huge sepulchral stones were observed lying 
about in various parts; these were hollow, of an oblong shape, and 
rather smaller than a common sized coffin. The stones were all 
much dilapidated, but each bore a Kufic inscription, deeply cut and 
very legible, with various devices neatly carved on the ends and 
sides. From the fact of these inscriptions being in the Kufic charac¬ 
ter, the author is of opinion (hut the atones must have been fashioned 
into their present form at least eight hundred years ago. 

The author also observed (turnerout* shafts situated at equal dia- 



lances from each oilier,» His curiosity induced him to descend one 
of these, which he found 10 be fifteen feet deep by fbur wide, and nJ 
the bottom was a narrow passage run ring nearly north and soulh, 
just wide enough to enable him to crawl^ilong it, He could trace 
(his channel to n considerable dUtance, mid from its construction, 
the Author supposes it to have been an aqueduct*which probably 
supplied the town with B water brought from the neighbouring moun- 
tains* On the opposite cliffs to the westward, about a quarter of a 
mile distant, the Author noticed numerous excavations, which were 
appaicnlly mncccenible, as l be Hides of the cl iff were almost per¬ 
pendicular, and he could discern no pathway lading to them. The 
Author from the distance could not judge of their dimensions, nor 
could he discover the nature of these extraordinary works, whether 
they were intended for human habitations, or for catacombs. His 
limited time would not permit hiw to explore them, but he adds that 
their appearance reminded him of the descriptions given by Captains 
Irby and Mangles of the excavations at Peir.i, 

The Author concludes by slating hia opinion, that the ruins, which 
form the subject of his observations are those of Siref. This opinion 
he advances with diffidence, els it differs from that of Mr. Bucking* 
hum, who, following D’Anviile and Dr. Vincent, supposes the ruins 
of Siraf to be situated opposite the island of Kenn or Keiah, and near¬ 
ly at the foot of Charak hill. In corroboration of hia view, the Author 
stales that □□ extensive ruins exist in the situation which Mr. Buck* 
inghaitt would fix as the site of Simf; and he conjectures that 
that author, not having personally visited the locality in question, must 
have depended on information received from the natives, which is 
seldom precise or correct. * 

VI. NoU» taken during a Journey in Gtmin t and along the east 
Coast of Arabia. By Lieutenant F. lijliitefock, I. N. 

In November 1635, Lieutenant Whitetock obtained the sanction of 
Government to travel In the interior of Arabia and Persia, in order to 
make himself proficient in the Itingunges of these countries, and ar¬ 
rived at Muscat in the beginning of the following month (December 
1835). Having laid down no fixed plan, he determined in the first 
place to proceed to Seined, a town situated inland south of Muscat, 
where he wac informed Lieutenant Wetlsied was residing. He left 
Muscat on the 13th, and on the 16th of December arrived at Semed. 

On the 19th December, in company with Lieutenant Well sled, he 
rlarled for Ncxwah, and arrived there on the S2d. Here they remain- 



ed a few days, and then proceeded to the Green Mountains, a descrip¬ 
tion of which is given in this communication. Tfiey spent a few dap 
among the mountain?, and met with great kindness and hospitality from 
the people; they then returned to Ne^vah by a difTt-rent route. .At 
the Jailer place they received information from Muscat, that H* H* 
the I man tn had engaged with a Shiilk lo conduct them from Braimee 
to Deryelufur Soft dollars, for which sum he agreed lo supply camels, 
guards, water, &c. In consequence of this information, they con¬ 
sidered it necessary that one of them should proceed lo Muscat to close 
the bargain with the Sh&tfc, and lu procure the money required. Lieu* 
tensnt Whitelock volunteered to undertake the journey, on which he 
sinned on the 1st of January, and arrived at Muscat on the 4ili. He 
found great difficulty in obtaining the money from the agent and wdb 
in consequence obliged to remain longer in Muscat than he should have 
done, for the place was very unhealthy at the time* Here the Author 
was attacked with fever, and finding that he was not likely to recover 
at Muscat, lie left it, though hi a very weakly ante, and cached Nez- 
wab, by eatiy stages, on 5lKh January, He found Lieutenant Well- 
sted seriously ill, and all the servants laithip with fever, and unable to 
move or render them the ^lidiiest assistance. Under these circum- 
stances, they were, much to their annoyance, forced to abandon for a 
lime their projected journey, fur which every arrangement had bfctn 
made with the Shaik of Lnsha, 

In order to re-establish their health, they determined to proceed to 
the sea const, and accordingly started for Sib, situated a few miles from 
Muscat, and considered a very healthy place* 

Having remained here a month, and finding their health greatly 
improved they determined to attempt the journey to Braimce, mid 
thence to proceed on to Dcrych, if pc^ihle. They procured the 
necessary Idlers from the ImFiimi,who provided a Shaik to escort them* 
The Author and his companion started on the25th February, and pro¬ 
ceeded along the coast es far os Snick, then changtd their direction 
towards the interior, and arrived at Abrec on the 12th of March* At 
Abree they were treated most unceremoniously by the Shaik, who re¬ 
quested them to leave the town ns expeditiously as possible, for he 
could not protect them* nor give them a guides or guards to escort them 
to Brnimec, as he was afraid of the Wahabis* They afterwards learn¬ 
ed that the Wahabis were actually in the town at the very time. 

Finding it impossible to get to llraimec by this route, the travellers 
returned to Snick on the coast, and were moat hospitably entertained 
by the Shaik* After remaining several days at this place, they deter- 



mined to try if they, coutd get lo Braimeo from Schinas, where they 
arrived on the 2&th*Rifitch in Vbnat from Suick. Hero they wailed 
several days for permiaai&n From the Wahibi Chiefs, but hading that a 
longer stay was necessary before they could expect to obtain it, (hey re¬ 
solved to make the moat of their time, and to proceed jn a boat to Cape 
MusBeodoflQj in order Co visit Cocmza, As they were on the point of 
starting on this expedition, they received intelligence that the Imaum 
was very anxious to see them, and had despatched messengers in quest 
of them. They therefore returned to Muscat, where, *n their arrival, 
(hey found that the report which had induced them to visit the place 
was false. 

Mr* Wellatcd, finding his health still bad, and that there was little 
prospect of being able to proceed to Deryeh, determined to return to 
Bombay, for which place be started in April 1836. 

The Author again eel out from TVIusoat for Rosiack, a town which 
ho had not visited before. Here he was very civilly treated, hut find¬ 
ing that he could not prevail on the Shaik to allow him to proceed 
through his territories to Braimec, he left RoaUck for the coast; and 
on the 18th April reached a place called Messnn, where he remained 
only one day, and then proceeded to Sohar, and thence to Schmas, nt 
which place he arrived on the following day. 

At Schinas the Author had an interview with the son of the Wahabi 
Chief, who was passing on liio way to Muscat; he attempted to ob¬ 
tain a pass from him, but without success. On the following dny t the 
Author hired camels, and net out from Sharga across the desert. From 
Sharga tic visited CosBab, then Bahrein, and Grace or Quoit At the 
latter place lie attempted to procure a boat to lake him to theT&bor 
Endian river, which it was his object to visit, but not finding a boat 
here, he proceeded to Bussorab, where he waa more successful. 

The Author gives the following sketch of the general featuresof the 
part of Oman which he traversed in his* arious journies through that 
province. 

‘ The range, of which the part we visited is styled the Green Moun¬ 
tains, appears to continue as far as Cape Mussendom, gradually 
decreasing its distance from the coast as it approaches the Cape, so 
that from Burka the range is distant 40 miles, from Schinaa 15, 
from Khorefa Khan 10, and about a quarter of a mile from the 
beach at Cape Mussendom. The chain at the Green Mountains is 
composed of three parallel ranges, of which the central one is the 
highest. Here the hills are not detached, hut connected together 
by gorges of considerable elevation, whereas in the part of the chain 
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towards Cape Mtissendom the hills are deUGhed, though they follow 
the Same general direction. The country between the sea ai'd the 
mountains presents, immediately adjoining Vhe coast, a belt of date 
graves as far as Khorc Kulua, occupying a breadth of about four miles, 
beyond which the plain, at every point at which I crossed, is barren 
up to the foot of the principal range, but has detached hills scat¬ 
tered irregularly over it. Beyond the mountains to the south, we 
have sandy desert, lVhich separates Oman from the province of 
Lashn and Nejid, the boundary of Oman in this direction being a 
line which runs directly from Rae-el-Had to Abothubi. The coast 
between Abothubi and Cape Mussendom is denominated by the na¬ 
tives generally the “ Oman Coast ” that which extends from the Cape 
just mentioned to Rus-ebHad, is called in the same manner the r Bat- 
nah Coast.’* 

i, 

Vlh Statistical Account of the Town of Anjar in the Province of 
Cutch. By Lieutenant T, Postaus, 15th Reg, N. I, 

The present communication is the first of a series of essays on 
the statistics of the principal towns in Cutch, which it is the in¬ 
tention of the Author to present to the Society, if hie time and op* 
poriunities allow him to prosecute the necessary inquiries. The 
town of Anjar, the Author states, ranks third in the province in 
point of size, population, and trade. It is distant 24 miles south-east 
from Bhooj in that division of the province called Rants, or the 
coast. Its shortest distance from the sea is seven miles, but its sea¬ 
port, Jemma, is ten miles from the town, Anjar is a busy and im¬ 
portant place, its locality giving it advantages which the capital of 
the province does not possess* It waa'taken by the British in 1816, 
and retained till 1821, when it was ceded lo the Cutch government* 

The (own is walled, the walls enclosing a space of 2,9UD yards 
in circumference. These ant| the fortifications of the town still in 
many places exhibit the devastating effect of the earthquake which 
occurred in Cutch in 1819, of which an account is given by Captain 
McMurdo, who was on the spot. As a record of that event, there 
is on inscription in Guzeratee on a small stone slab, let into the wall 
at each of the five gales of the town, of which the following is a 
translation. 

" Sree, after worship to Guneeat, to Aahapfira, Hitjeepal, Maha- 
deo Rao, in the year of Yere 1875, in the month Jet, on the 9th of 
the dark half of the moon, on Wednesday, an earthquake happened, 
which destroyed the Fori of Anjarj but during the minority of the 
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illustrious Ran Daisulje^ the regency ordered the re-erection of the 
wnllii )a aEid in the mfftUh of Aw 1883 Verc (or Sahui 174?) on the 
0*Ik of the month, being Thursday, the work was commenced, the 
subjects were rendered happy; and the ciljj^flourishing* At that pe¬ 
riod Am bar am Raj a ram was Kamdir, and superintended the work ; 
the head maistry being Jugmal Pelumber/' 

By a recent census, A ll j&r contains 2,134 houses, and tly» popula¬ 
tion consists of t * 
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No, of 


duUKII. 

llojrt i r 

Pwpte> 

Br amine 

12 

433 

1380 

Jam Priests.,,,,., ». ^,. ** *,* 

1 

7 

7 

Bbats. «•*,* «* I****,,., *.*■ , 

1 

6 

25 

Banians . ...... 

7 

85:1 

4050 

Workers in Metals.,... ... 

1 

40 

161 

Cultivators..... 

2 

230 

1000 

Metabs. «... .... .. 

1 

8 

30 

Artisane, & c, .... .... ,, 

12 

222 

864 

Servants of the Rbo, *.»,»**»,•*.... 

2 

8 

35 

Mendicants. . . . . 

3 

20 

134 

Outcasts. ..... . 

I 

153 

678 

TftaJ. 

43 

1980 

8370 


Front the above, the Author states, it will be seen that the pop¬ 
ulation of Anjar, in round numbers, may be about 10/260 answer¬ 
ing to the generally received average of 4 j persons to each house. 
The Hindus bear a proportion to the other inhabitants of 4 to I, 
roughly. 

The Author then gives a statement of the public buildings; also of 
the revenue and trade, which produce an annual amount of three lacs 
of cowries, or 79,000 rupees. 

Two hundred boats are employed in the trade of this place, which 
bring imports principally from Malabar, Bombay, and Muscat, The 























exports consiat entirely of cotton, ibe produce of the Kama, where 
the plain is mote generally cultivalad than in an} other pari of Catch. 
The quality of the cotton grown in this province is much inferior to 
that of Broach or Stir&t^ and on that account has no sale for the 
British market, but it is shipped hi large quantity for the Red Sea 
and east coast of Africa, 

The eminirj immediately surrounding Anytr, possesses a richer 
soil than is generally {net with throughout Catch ; and the downs to 
the soath-west of the town offer good pasturage to numerous flocks 
of sheep, the export of which to the Deccan has considerably in¬ 
creased of late. The market displays a larger variety of Trail and 
vegetables that can be seen elsewhere. 

The rock on which Anjjar stands is basaltic, assuming a distinct 
columnar appearance. The same formation extends to a distance of 
some miles south and west or the town. The trap in other parts of 
Cutch may be observed assuming the columnar form, but nowhere, 
the Author stales, is this appearance so distinct and into reeling as at 
Anjar and its vicinity* 
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February, 23. Rear Admiral Sir C. Malcolm, President, in the 

chair* • 

■ _ m 

P, Ewart, Esq; Dr, James Burner; Li&utegant Wingate, and John 
Skinner, Esq ; were elected members, 

* 

Read a letter from Mr. WfLthen, Chief Secret ary, conveying the per¬ 
mission of Government, to take copies of the following maps and chart 
for the use of the Society ; 

!♦ Map of Sal sett®. By Captain Tale. 

2. Plan or Bombay. * 

3. Map of th® Bombay Presidency. By Captain Jopp* 

4. 11 of the Southern Con can. By Captain Jervis 

5. u of Kulch, compiled by Captain Jopp, from the surveys 
made by Captains Remon, Slight, Peat, dc-c. combined with thela- 
bora of Captain Burner 

6. Chart of Bombay IIwboor. By Captain Cogan, 

Letters from Major Ousel ey acknowledging his elec Lion, and ex¬ 
pressing his willingness to communicate any information he may pos¬ 
sess, on subjects connected with the Society's objects; and from Dr. 
Collier to tike same purport. 

A letter from Mr. Smyth, H. C, BngPalmuruato Sir C. Malcolm, 
placing at hb disposal a papfir containing, f *Afew notes on the Coast 
of Arabia* between the Bay of Curia Muria and Morebat/* and pro* 
raising to forward a diary kept on an excursion into the country sub¬ 
ject to the Bedouins of Morebnt* * 

The town of Djezxar is mentioned ; it is said to be situated about 
six days journey to the North west of Morebal, and Mr. S. point® 
out the facility with which that place might be visited ; for, in Decem¬ 
ber 1335, while residing at Morebat, he met with a party of Mahara 
Bedouins, belonging to El Djezzar, from the chief of whom he receiv¬ 
ed a pressing invitation to accompany them to their country. The 
object to be gained by visiting El Djeazar, the Author states to be'*lhe 
opportunities which would doubtless offer of making researches into 
that part of Hadramaot, and into Nedjed, as it appears that the na¬ 
tives hate frequent intercourse with Deriah and HiryL 11 



Cofonel Dickinson read ft letter from Ur, Arbuckie, giving an in¬ 
teresting description of Aden, in reference, chittly, to the facilities 
which that place affords for the site of a coahdepot, 

** The promontory which gives birth to Aden, is connected to the 
mainland by a narrow neck of Low sandy ground, which not only 
forms the medium of communication with the interior, but also 
forms the .head of two beautiful bays, distinguished as the tastcm 
and toctfern, # * * l^be latter, which is often called Hack hag, is 
by far the largest, and affords the greatest security to shipping dur¬ 
ing all winds arid weather. It is in this bay, that the spot has been 
fixed by Captain Haines, for forming a coal depot for the supply of 
our Steamers, We have narrowly examined this place; it is not 
only completely sheltered from every wind, but possesses at low water 

a depth of nearly twenty feet, within about thirty yards from the 
shore. , 

Dr. A, gives a minute description of the scenery in the environs of 
the town, which is well known to be very romantic. He notices ilia 
great number of wells and tanks, which must afford an abundant sup¬ 
ply of water. He observes that the present population of Aden is 
reduced to a very miserable condition, and amounts to no more than 
six hundred; composed of Arabs, Somaulis,Banians and Jews. The 
Author then speculates on the favorable effect likely to be produced 
on its commerce, if a friendly connection bo established by the British 
with this port. 

** It happens that the road leading from Aden to the interior, is the 
nearest and moat direct to the richest part of Yemen, where the pop¬ 
ulation is most numerous, and from which, curious to say, the best 
coffee can be more easily conveyed to Aden than to the very port which 
has given birth to the name of Mocha coffee* 1 * • * * The local situ¬ 
ation and secure harbour of Aden, 1C give her a decided advantage over 
the ports of the Red Sea, in enabling vessels to perform several trips to 
and from India during the year, whereas the nature of the winds which 
prevail within the straits or Babel Mandeb, is such, that more than 
one can seldom if ever be effected by a native vessel/* 

With respect to the climate, Dr. A* writes, that from the observa¬ 
tions he has made, 

tf Aden may be considered a healthy place, and so much is it esteem¬ 
ed as such by the inhabitants of the interior, that upon all attacks of 
fever, a visit to this town is recommended as the, happy cure. The 
the summer heat, however, during the summer months, though not 
nearly 10 oppressive as that of Mocha, will still be as high as 90° and 
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that temperature will feed us to expect to meet with cases of bi I ion a 
and (eminent feverj^ especiatly'among Europeans/’ 

• 

Ttco letters from Lieutenant T. G. Carless,L N* at present en¬ 
gaged in surveying the ports on the coast*of Me^ran, &c. addressed 
to the President, of which the following arc extracts; 

First dated, , 

u Kurachee Harbaur^Deccmber 30, 1837* 

<f A ftcr the survey [ofKurachee harbour] was completed, I went out 
to the hot springs, which are situated about eight miles to the north¬ 
ward cT the town, amongst the mountains* Tvto of them are so warm 
that you can only just hear your hand in them, and the water is quite 
pure and fresh. Of the others, two are cold, and another very salt* 

In the centre of the plain, there is a small but very ancient tomb, 
near which I witnessed a most singular scene* On emerging from a 
dense mass of trees through which the road lay, we came suddenly up¬ 
on a small swamp surrounded by groves, and formed by the super flu* 
oua waters of the spring close by, flowing into a low hollow in the 
ground* It was not a single sheet of water, but was full of small is¬ 
lets, so much so, that it appeared aa if an immense number of narrow 
channels had been cut across each other in every direction- These 
channels were literally swarming with large alligators, and the islets 
and banks were thickly covered with them also* The swamp was not 
more than 160 yards long by about 80 bro:id, and in this confined 
apace, I counted above 200 large ones, from 8 to 15 feet long; those of 
a small size were innumerable* The appearance of the place altoge¬ 
ther, with its green slimy stagnant waters, and^hesehuge bloated shape* 
less monsters moving sluggishly about, ms, os you may imagine, 
disgusting in the extreme* The priests belonging to the tomb, told me 
it was curious to see them fed, and 1 of course had a goat killed for 
their entertainment. The moment thtf blood began to flow, the water 
became perfectly alive with the brutes, all hastening from different 
parts of the swamp to the spot. In the course of two m mutes, and long 
before the goat was cut up, upwards of 160 had collected in a mass 
on the dry bank, watting with distended jaws until their anticipated 
feast was ready* We stood within three yards of them, and, if one.more 
daring than the rest showed any desire to approach nearer, he was beat 
back by the children with sticks* Indeed, they were so sluggish, and, 
if I may use the expression, lame, that I laid hold of one about T2 feet 
long by his tail, which protruded to a safe distance beyond the mats* 
When the meat was thrown amongst them it was the signal for a 
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general battle ; several seized hold of a piece at the same time, and 
bit and struggled, and rolled over dach'other unfit almost exhausted 
with the desperate efforts they made to carry It off. It was curious to 
stand by and sec such a of these finwjeldy monsters almost at 
your feet, fighting and tearing each other for their food, and there are 
few things I shall remember so long as this alligators' feast. They 
arc held stvcretl by the natives who number thim at 1000. When the 
small ones are taken into account, the amount is by no means exag¬ 
gerated, for every rivulet a foot broad and a few inches deep teems 
with them.” 

4 

Second dated, 

M Sonmeanee Bay, January 30, 1337. 

11 We had a very plangent journey to Beylah; # the weather was 
delightful, the thermometer for several mornings not being higher 
than 35°. The country is a perfect level, and in moat places overrun 
with bushes, but here and there, wo passed through extensive 
tracts of tamarisk jungle, and saw many large patches of cultivation. 
On reaching Lyaree, about 15 miles from the coast, 1 was surpris¬ 
ed to find we had, without knowing it, crossed the bed of the Poor- 
ally. In the dry season its waters are retained for agricultural pur¬ 
poses, by a bund thrown across it, 4 miles above that town, and 
from this place to ils mouth, which only runs 5 miles into the land; 
it has no bed. In (be rainy season the water escapes through & flat 
plain covered with jungle, about IS miles long and 4 broad, which 
it inundates to a depth of one and two feet. It also finds another 
outlet in the same manner, through a number of shallow lakes on the 
eastern side of the great ('alley. We crossed the river two or three 
times during the journey, and al these spots the bed was from 500 
yards to a mile in breadth, with banks 20 feet high, a stream of water 
20 yards wide and a font and a^lf deep, was running through it.” 

* 4 At our audience, the lam's court presented rather a brilliant 
scene, much more so than 1 had expected. He was seated on a 
raised platform covered with silk cushions, and surrounded by all 
the great officer* and chief*, with a body of armed followers drawn 
up tn the back ground. He was very richly and tastefully dressed, 
and from the particular kind of robes he had on, aided by his rather 
feminine feature*, looked more like a young queen than the chief of a 
tribe. Daring the interview, he never opened his mouth, except to 
tell us to sit down, and seemed to be rather uncomfortable in his 
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novel situation. The premier of course conducted «I1 the busi- 
nesflj 1 "* * * ► 

14 Tt was a long time*before I could get permission to visit Sliuhr 
Roghun, the excavated city, fail at last I ^btamed leave to proceed* 
and, he a compliment, a confidential follower, with a beautiful Khu¬ 
rasan matchlock belonging to the Jam, was sent lo attend me* 

** Shu hr Roghun ia^ about 9 miles to the W. N. W, pf Beylsh* 
At this spot, the Poorally quits the mounting and issues upon the 
plain* It winds for some distance through ft broad ravine with many 
lateral branches, in one of which the city is situated* It is a most 
singular place, and I am very glad I was affle to visit it. The ir¬ 
regular ravine, which has been chosen for its site, is bounded on each 
side by perpendicular rocks, four and five hundred feet high, between 
which the passage in many places is not more than 10 yards broad P 
The lower part of these cliffs is fall of excavations as far as 1 ascend¬ 
ed the ravines — about half a mile; and there ere also a great number 
half way up them and even near Ihe summit, which are now unap¬ 
proachable* The houses are mostly of u similar plan, having an 
outer chamber 15 Feet square with one side open, which appears to 
have been intended as a kin d of verandah, and gives admittance by a 
door to an interior room of similar dimensions. The rock is com¬ 
posed of rounded stones of all sizes and of all kinds of rock, ce¬ 
mented together with hard clay (conglomerate); it is of course 
easily excavated. There is one house superior to rbe rest, which the 
natives told me had been the favorite palace of the Fairy Sudd ul 
Jumaul t whose adventures with Sy-ful Muilick, and the evil genii 
form a very pretty tale, which was shown me in Persian at Kurachee* 
At this part, the ravine is’very narrow, And takes a sudden bend. 
The projecting point of rock rises like a thick wall to I lie height of 
about 400 feet, and about half way up it, the palace of the Fairy 
is seen. The rock has been cut through, so as to form a chamber 
about 20 feet square, open at two opposite sides. It is entered by a 
door, and on the other side of the chamber facing it, there are two 
^others leading to two interior chambers * 

1 have made some inquiries both at Kurachee and Sontneanee re¬ 
specting the cause of the decline in the trade, which all the merchants 
say, is owing to the state of the country. The Sonmeanee merchants 

* At the tewn ofTeei, which is a i lusted near the part of Cbobar in Mekrtn, 
CapLain Grant visited ionic caves very similar to those described by Lieut¬ 
enant CarJess. The caves at Tee* were thought by UapUin Grant to have 
been place* of Hindu worship. 
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are pre rented from tending goods to Kelat, if an d ah a r or CabooJ, by 
the heavy imports that are exacted from them>-on the road, by the 
wild Brahooe tribes. The amount or theseudepends upon whether 
the chief is in want of cash or not, and is entirely arbitrary. The 
merchant! say, if the duties were property regulated, and security to 
property afforded, the trade would immediately increase to a great 
extent, nnjl, from all I have heard on the subject, I am certain that 
omil this is done, it wjll never become larger than it is at present; 
the Kutachee merchants say the same thing. 

** As we base not been allowed to survey Sonmeanee harbour, l 
have not been able to tike the Falinurus inside: from an examination 
made by Mr. Jardine, it appears there is a very narrow channel on 
the bar, of 16 or 17 feet at high water spring tides; but inside there 
is ■ depth of 7 or 8 fathoms, A vessel of any size cannot, however, 
approach the town within ££ or 3 miles," 

A Utter from John Ross, Esq. dated “ Bagdad, 4th October, 
1837/’ addressed to the Secretary, of which the following is an 

extract. 

*’ I have been doing a liule in the way of geographical research 
for the last few years, but a vast deal yet remains to be done, 
before I could venture upon laying it before you. By means of get¬ 
ting upon good terms with the Bedouins, I can now with safety go 
about, and have already twice visited the supeTb ruins of Hattra, the 
ruins ofOpis and the wall of Mecapracta, the first and last, l believe, 
never before seen by Europeans. 1 can easily account for Hattra 
having never been visitec}, from the very great danger attending (he 
attempt to do so, but that the wall should have remained so long 
undiscovered is wonderful, as it is within less than 56 miles of this 
city. It is still in many places 40, 50, and 60 feet high, twenty live 
long paces thick, with a bastion at every fifty five paces, and on its 
northern face is a ditch twenty-seven paces broad: the Arabs call it 
Sid Nimr&od, or Nimrod’s dyke. Last month Lynch went up and 
fixed both it and Opis with the greatest accuracy, by means of the 
beautiful instruments belonging to the Euphrates Steamer/ 1 

Lin balt. Donations. 

Bruce’s Travels; presented by the President. 

Voyage aulhour du Monde, sur la corvette la Favorite, sous k 
commandment de M. La p!ace, 4 vote,; by Captain Rots . 



Transactions of they, Medical and Physical Society of Bombay ; 
% Society* '# • J * 

Oliver^ Travels {English translation ); by H* W. Morris, Esq, 

Report on Steam Navigation to India lieutenant Ayrton. 

Lord Valenti* 1 * Travels, 4 vols. and gale's Karan, 2 vols. j by the 
Secretary . 

The President presented a collection of fossil bones, *et^ntJy taken 
from Perim Island in the Gulf of Cambay, t 

A small collection of fossils, (from the Nerbudda ) containing a 
fragment of an elephant’s tooth, three specimens of marine shells, 
imbedded in (apparently) trap rock, &c. wfls received from Major 
Ouseley, through Major Felix. 

The President laid on the table a memoir on the Chigos Archi¬ 
pelago, accompanied by a variety of charts and drawings, by Com¬ 
mander Moresby, I. N. This Account, from which the following 
information has been extracted by the authors permission, was drawn 
up by Commander Moresby, for the purpose of being presented to 
the Honorable Court of Directors. 

The Chagos Archipelago, situated south of that of the Maldives, 
at a distance of about 960 miles, consists of the following groups, 
viz, Perot Banhos r the most northerly which contains 27 islands, 
disposed in a circle of 50 miles in circumference ; Salomon islands, 
situated to the eastward of the last, consists of 11 islands, forming a 
circle of 12 milea'in circumference; Eagle island t the Three Brothers, 
and Banger island form a scattered group, situated in the western 
part or the archipelago. The Six islands lying to the South, oc¬ 
cupy a circular belt 14 miles in circumference; and lastly Diego 
Garcia, or the Great Chagas} which is the most curious island of this 
archipelago. Id form it exactly resembles a boot, (the foot being 
placed towards the south } and consists of a low narrow coral band, 
{inclosing a spacious harbour) continuous on all sides, except to the 
north or north-weal, where the entrance leading into the harbour is 
situated. There are besides the Sandy Islands, but these appear 
not to be occupied* 

These islands form a dependency of the Government of the Mau¬ 
ritius, and have been under the British rule since the capture of 
that island in 1810. The whole archipelago is divided into 9 estates, 
which have been allotted to private proprietors, who reside' at the 
Mauritius, and employ regisseurs^ or managers to superintend the 
negro apprentices, by whose labor the cocoanut oil is prepared, 
which forms the great staple of the islands. Of this article 120 



thousand gallons, according to Captain Moresby's information, are 
annually produced, and exported to tha Mauri tins, Asses hare been 
imported for the purpose of assisting the negroes in the labor oFex- 
pressing the oil, and they appear to answer the object, and thrive 
well. The pulp of the cocoa nut, after the oil has been expressed is 
also exported to ihe Isle of France, where it is used for feeding stock. 

The vegetation on these islands resembles closely in every respect 
that of the Maldives: a, few European culinary vegetables are culti¬ 
vated, which have been introduced from the Isle of France. Trees 
of two species grow here which furnish good timber, one called hy 
the inhabit ante gu iac ^ilhe other taiomacca; both kinds are well a- 
dapted for building, being hard and durable. Another species, the 
hots map&u t (Ihe roose tree of the Maldives,) grows to an immense 
size on aH parts of the is)suds. The wood is soft and spongy ; the 
tree is of quick growth and decays rapidly; it is then soon blown 
down, and, in a few months, is decomposed Into a line black mould. 

The animals observed here are similar to those inhabiting the 
Maldives, with the exception of three species—the crow, the sphr^ 
row, and flying fox # # which, though numerous on the latter, ate not 
found on the Chagos. 

The Author has figured two of the species of Crustacea, which are 
common on the Ghagos. The first is a PatinuruM, closely allied to 
the P * margiwatus of Quoy and Gaimsrd ; the other is a land trait r as 
it is called by the inhabitants, the po^uru? latro. This animal, 
which more nearly resembles a lobster than a crab, is the largest of 
the genus, and attains a great size. It feeds entirely on cocoarniis 
and is provided with very powerful claws. It is said also to possess 
the power of climbing up the coconimt trees, And can be kept alive 
for any length of time on ship-board if supplied with usual food, 
without appearing to suffer from the privation of water. The flesh 
of the tail is eaten by the inhabitants, and is esteemed by them a 
very rich and delicious aliment* 

The population consists entirely of negroes, and a few French 
creoles, who are attached to each establishment os superintendents. 
The number of the inhabitants is not stated, but some interesting 
details are given regarding their condition and mode of living, &*c. 

The fresh water is good, and procurable at the depth of four or 

11 The large bat common in this part of India is so called. Specimens brought 
from the Maldives by Captain M. last year were found to be identical 
with the large bat met with in the cocoanut woods of this island, the Plrrupus 
medias ; Temm 
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five feet; wells situated ft a distance of from 200 to even 50 yard* 
from 'the beach produce gocnWater. In each situations the water 
of the wells undergoes a periodical rise and fall, according to the 
stale of the tide* This phenomenon was carefully observed by Cap¬ 
tain Moresby in a well situated on the estate of Mjni-Mini, on Diego 
Garcia. The depth of the well was six feet* and it was situated at 
the distance of 85 feet from high watermark. The upper margin 
of the shaft was found to be 18 feet above the^level of the surface of 
the sea at high water, spring tides, the period at which the observe* 
tion was made. It was found, that at halffloud the wJVter in the well 
stood higher than that of the sea by 23 inches* at high tide, the sur¬ 
face of the well water was observed to be 23 inches lower than the 
surface of the sea. The total rise in the well amounted to 9J inches, 
that of the sea to 6 feet 3 inches, during the springs, sod 5 feet G 
inches in ordinary tides, , 

These islands are occasionally visited by earthquakes, which how* 
ever are not of a destructive character. Captain Moresby was in¬ 
formed by one of the managers that, on Salomon islands, an earth¬ 
quake was experienced in 1826, and another at Peros fianhosiu 1628. 
Mr. Horsburgh mentions that, in J8I2, when Jie was shipwrecked 
on Diego Garcia a report was circulated that an earthquake had 
torn away one oT the small islands at the entrance of the harbour, 
but Captain Moresby concludes that this effect could not have been 
produced, for by comparing the chart by Mr. La Fontaine, published 
in 1770, ivilh that constructed by himself in 1837, it will be seen that 
no change has taken place since the former date, either in the number 
or appearance of any of the islands situated at the entrance of the 
harbour* Captain More s by -here further observes^ that the earliest 
French charts proved to be remarkably correct in the delineation on 
the banks and islands composing this archipelago, so far as these had 
then been explored. No change was qj) served either in the depth of 
water on the banks, or in the situation, form or number of the islands, 
since the time these surveys were made, a period of 80 years, 

Masses of pumice-stone are constantly found on the beach of the 
islands* The source whence this mineral is brought to their island# 
is unknown to the inhabitants, hut it is conjectured to be thrown up 
from the bottom of the sea. One piece in Captain Moresby's posses^ 
skin, measures 37 by 27 inches, and weighs 6 lb, 12 oz* As to their 
geological structure, these islands like the Maldives, u is well known, 
belong entirely to the coral formation, none of the older rocks being 
met with, sad those that form the islands being composed solely of 
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tilcireous or coral Mud, ilieiU, and fragments or coni, exhibiting 
considerable variety both in their structure end hard ness. An *l> 
tempt wan made by Captain Moresby to penetrate through li)e coral 
formation, and to reach the older subjacent rocks by meariH of the 
boring rod, but he> was obliged to desist after reaching 12 feet. A 
previous attempt had been made on one of the Maldives, on which 
occasion yhe* rod penetrated to the depth of 26 feet, but ia conse¬ 
quence of gome accident, the experiment could not be prosecuted 
sufficiently far, to enable the surveyors to obtain any useful results. 

The periodical winds, and weather which prevail among the Chagas 
are well known to navigators. The dimate is agreeable, and (be 
currents follow the direction of the winds : for four months, from 
the middle of December to the middle of April, that direction ia east¬ 
ward; and westward Tor the remaining four months, varying however, 
a little to the north or south of theeq. directions. In April and during 
a part of May, the currents are variable, as they are also during the 
month of November and part of December. The greatest velocity 
experienced amounted to two miles per hour, this was observed on 
the Chagas bank when the tide and current flowed in the same 
direction, 

' PAFERB PftKBlNTED, 

L Statistical account of the tou>n of Bhooj, with a t ketch of 
the inland trade of the Province of Catch, By Lieutenant T. Poss¬ 
um, 15th Regiment, N. I. 

As the description of this town and ita environs has already occu¬ 
pied the pens of the late Captain MeMurdo, Dr. James Burned and 
others, the author confines himself to an account of the manufac- 
turei and trade of Bhooj. On these subjects the author’s obaerva- 
lion are full and minute, but as the paper will shortly be printed 
entire, the present notice wift be confined to the following extract. 

u Bhooj the capital of this province (Cutch) ia diatant 36 miles 
from Mandarin, the principal seaport, and twelve miles from the great 
Bonn. The town is walled and his said to contain a population of 
20,000 sou Is. 

“Its walls, thirty-live feet high and four feet thick) are kept in ex¬ 
cellent order, and the numerous trees interspersed throughout the 
town, with the tank and gardens in the south and west, combine to 
give to its distant view a picturesque and pleasing effect. The interior 
of Bhooj, however, presents a great contrast to what might be expect¬ 
ed from an exterior view ; (he houses are low, and the streets narrow 
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And filthy to a degree. Jhe only buildings worthy of notice, ire the 
palace and a substantial musjeeJ; the latter in the southwest corner, 
within the wills. The#eaidence of the Kao is an irregularly built, 
but highly ornamented pile, which the present-Rao Daifuiljee, with 
a praiseworthy spirit, is enlarging and restoring ■from tbe slate of 
disrepair, in which it had been allowed to remain during his father** 
dissolute reign* * # 

H The musjoed b the property of Syud Budjumd Deeu, whose fa¬ 
ther Mahomed Funnah, was invited from Delhi by Kao Rabideen, 
when that prince embraced the Mahomed an religion, "it is enclosed, 
and has some fine terraces, with a large reservoir of Forty steps and 
a depth of liny feet; it also contains a library of about 1000 Persian 
and Arabic manuscripts. The works are for the moat part religious 
commentaries, and profane histories of little moment; their owner, 
however, a fat and stupid descendant of the prophet, guards them 
with a jealous eye, being firmly convinced that amongst them, are 
some treatises on Alchemy, which contain the true recipe for tbe 
philosopher’s stone. There are other and smaller muajeeds in the 
town ; and the Mahomedans of Bhooj, may be estimated at about 
6000, probably half of the whole population. 

41 Some of them are employed m high situations in the Durbar, as 
MoonsheeSt&C' The Mehmans or Borahs in Cutch, as elsewhere, 
are a very industrious, enterprising and useful class of people. The 
saltpetre, alum and iron*works are under their superintendence* 
And at Anjar and Bhooj, they are distinguished traders. 1 bare 
not had the opportunity at Bhooj, of procuring a correct census of 
its inhabitants, but they are generally understood to be between 18 
and £0,000. ■ 

“ The climate of Bhooj, is generally healthy, but the heat is pro¬ 
verbially great, and during particular seasons, frequently oppressive. 
Subjoined ia a thermo me trie a I summary Tor the preceding seven 
months of the present year, tbe season having been unusually dry ; 
the register is lot the camp, distant about a mile from the city ; within 
the walls of the latter its range would be much higher, and consider¬ 
ing the circumstances of filth and want of free circulation of air. It 
ia extraordinary ib&t the inhabitants are so generally free from disease 
aa they appear to be. The flights are cool, and the hot winds which 
the sandy and rocky nature of the soil tend to render unusually sever* 

* Iron ia smelted in some quantity at a place called Dbodae in Wirgur, to thr 
cut of Bhooj* 
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and scorching during the day, cease immediately after sunset. Al¬ 
though the distance between Maidavce and Bhooj, is so trifling, a 
greater contrast than is presented between the climates of the two 
places, can hardly be imagined, That of Mania vie being refreshing 
and cool, and exempted from the occurrence of those bills between 
the alternations of the lend and aea breezes, which are usually found 
so oppressive on the coast The range of the thermometer at the 
latter, would give probably ait average of 15° lower than Bhooj. 
The water from the welts in camp and near the city of Bhooj, is hard 
and 1 brackish ; in the former, which is situated on an elevation and 
immediately under the hill fort, it is found at a depth of about 
seventy feet, the rock perforated being generally composed of a fria¬ 
ble description of sandstone* A harder description of the same stone 
is used for building; and lime-stone, in great abundance, is found in 
the Lunkhi hills to the south and cast. Basalt enters irmch into the 
formation of the hill of Bhooj, on the very summit of which it is to 
be observed, and in no part of Cutch do the volcanic rocks more 
prominently present themselves, than in the immediate vicinity of 
Bhooj, where they alien rise in narrow ridges extending for a con¬ 
siderable distance at inclined angles to the plain, and often as high 
as twenty feet above it: volcanic scoriae are plentiful/* 

II. Reports on the trade of the countries bordering on the 
Indus, containing 

IsL On the Commerce of Shikar poor and Upper Scindt* 
By Captain A* Buroes* 

2d. Report of o visit to the three cloth manufacturing towns 
of Ranipaor l Gambat , Huff Kodd, Lieutenant R, Letch,En¬ 
gineers* 

3<L On the trade of Rhairp&or in SrAndc* By Moorishee 
Mohun Lai. 


pBtStSTtD ** GoTEBFazirr. 

I he two last of the above papers being devoted exclusively (o the 
subject announced in their respective titles — that of Lieutenant 
Leech to the manufactures carried on in the towns ofRfinipoor, 
<famtm, and Koda; and that of Moonthee Mohun Lai to the trade of 
Khairpuor, contain little information of a geographical nature that 
esn be extracted with advantage or justice to the authors. Captain 
Burnes paper, which canuint some interesting geographical, as 
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well mi commercial intelligence, ii printed entire, a rut appended to 
tbit report. ^• * 

# 

III . Notes on Cnittms prevalent among tl Pa Maldivians t fyc, By 
Mr* W, Christopher, Midshipman, 1. N, Presented by Govern¬ 
ment, 

a * 

* * 

Mr* Christopher in the author of a meinon on (hit subject drawn 
up conjointly with Lieutenant Young, and printed by^the Society oti 
n former occasion* The present common ic*ilion may be considered 
a supplement to the memoir in question, thc*author's object being 
to supply some omissions which occur lit the latter, and particularly, 
to point out certain remains of Buddhist usage at present prevail¬ 
ing, or which not long since prevailed, on the islands, which con¬ 
firm the general 1 opinion regarding the original connection of lhe 
Maldivians with the people of Ceylon. 

The first instance cited, refers to the manner in which they 
deposit the body, after death m the coffin, Laval hat minutely de¬ 
scribed this position:— 

11 The right ear was placed on the right hand, nnd the loft arm 
along the thigh, then the body was laid in the coffin on its right 
side. Any one who has seen the gigantic figures of Ruridh in a re¬ 
cumbent posture, so common in the Sinhalese temples, will imme¬ 
diately recognize the above description at strictly applicable to 
them; it seems likely, that the islanders retained in Laval's time 
many predilections in favor of their ancient religion, and among 
others probably this rite in burial, fee* 

11 The Maldivians in Lavti’s time were‘accustomed also to wear 
hmg hair* Although professed Musu Imams, they had not given up 
this well known heathenish custom, but the permission to wear it 
was confined to tilled men and soldiers * J may mention by the way, 
that a priest of the Buddhist religion, who was considered a clever 
man, and well read in Cingalese books, informed me, that there were 
formerly two noted temples of Buddh on the Maldives; and he nam¬ 
ed the islands on which they were situated, but I could not recognize 
them as perpetuated to the present duy* 

41 The tree commonly known in Ceylon by the name of Buddh’s 
itee, * it bein^ regarded by the Sinhalese as sacred to Buddh their 
great teacher, la still suffered to stand alone in the vicinity of mosques 
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when all other shrubbery is cleared aw*y r for the burial ground ; 
this fact affords no slight evidence oY She faith that,formerly pre rail¬ 
ed on the islands, * * 

n The dread the Maldivians manifest of taking animal life, ( which 
the Singalese are trot allowed to do, ) is probably one powerful reason 
for their not having more entile on the. islands; there are very few 
who are evert - yet bolt! enough to kill a fowl, and we have sometimes 
been told, that from want of a man in an island or Atoll, that knew 
how to do it, the fowls were suffered to run wild in the 
were never caught, 

" The white urnWhlla, I find, was considered one of the insignia 
of royalty among the Sinhalese formerly, ae it is now by the Maldi¬ 
vians, 

" The quarrels which occurred among the Singaleae regarding 
distinctions in dress, became so frequent and serious, (bat the Gov¬ 
ernor interposed his authority, and issued an order, some few year* 
ago, annulling the arbitrary rules on this subject, which had receiv¬ 
ed the sanction of the Dutch government, and all restraint was re¬ 
moved from the lower castes* It is remarkable, that many of the 
rules that were annulled as above, are now in force among the Mal¬ 
divian islanders. Wearing any clothes above the waist ( unless on 
the head) is considered presumption in a low caste man, who has 
no official nor inherited rank, so that an untitled men, with even a 
loose white cloth on his shoulders, lowers it to his waist when in the 
presence of a superior. 

'■ The first grade of rank can be purchased of the Sultan for 
1,1100 larins, or about S5Q rupees, on which occasion a public crier 
gives notice at the head bf the principal streets on Male, that such u 
person has obtained the distinction ; the afEa * Kalo* is applied to 
the names of ell who have no rank; the above sum will entitle a man 
to be called ” Kolege; 11 no ihonly can purchase higher/ 1 
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IX. On Ihc Commerce of Ski k fir poor and Upper JScindc, By Cap¬ 
tain A. Burnea. 

• 

Shikarpoor is a town of first importance to the Indus trade, and it 
may be said to that of Asia, This does not arise from any superi¬ 
ority in its home manufactures, but from extensive money transactions, 
which establish a commercial connexion between it and many remote 
marts, Sbikarpoor stand* near the northern frontier of the Scinde 
territories, 28 miles directly west of the Indus, and about the amine 
distance from the fort of Bukkur* Towards the north, the Scinde 
boundary ertenda to Rozan, on the road to Cindahar and Kelat, by 
the well known pass of Hoi an, so that the merchant always speak* of 
Shikarpoor and Item Gharee Khan, as the gates of Khorasan, by which 
name they here distinguish the kingdom of Cabool. In every direc¬ 
tion, commercial roads conduct the trader to Shikarpoor, but the com¬ 
munication is entirely carried on by land, though there is but one yen- 
timerit among the merchants of the town, great and small, that their 
profits and interests might be vastly promoted by water communica¬ 
tion, • 

2. Shikarpoor is not a town of any antiquity, though there has al¬ 
ways been a place of note in its neighbourhood. A lore, Shukkur Buk- 
kur, Roree, all follow each other, and the present town has succeed¬ 
ed LiAkee, a place 8 miles south of it, which was held by the ances¬ 
tors of the present chief oTBhDwulpoor, who were expelled by Nadir 
Shah. It appears to have been built A, D + 1617, since its date is 
preserved in the Arabic word i__Ty: or frog, the numeral letters of 

which give the year of the Hejra 1026, the word likewise conveying 
some idea of the neighbourhood, which lies low. The slope of the 
country favors its easy irrigation, and 1 he "Emperors of Delhi hare caus. 
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ed extensive canals to be cut from tilt luring Shikatpoor is supplied 
with abundance of food and cheaper than any part of Sciiide, The 
obscure term of (I JV3w Lnkkt Stinde” I am informed, has reference 
to this pan of the country, that-being *he nmnont of revenue, above 
Scinde proper, derived fro in the province called Moghulee, Natives 
of Sbikarpoor Who have seen British India generally describe it T as 
capable of be ; ng made 14 a second Bengal." Nadir Shah visited Shi- 
karpoor in his conquest, but its vicinity to countries bo much djstuibeti, 
prevented its becoming n commercial mart, (ill the Suddozye princes 
fined their mitttbnty in it, and its prosperity may he dated fiom the 
year 17^3, it; the rei^n of Timour Shah, who first established Hin¬ 
doos iiz the town* aftri he had conferred the Government of Scinde 
on the family of the present Ameers. Shikarpoor is the only place in 
Scindc, where that tribe have established a paramount influence of 
which the Ameers have as yet had the good sense not to deprive them, 
though Shikarpoor has been subject to Scinde for the last 16 year*- 
The revenues and expenses incurred in defending it, are divided be¬ 
tween the Hyderabad and Khyrpoor chiefs* the Jailer having three 
shares, and the former four. 

3, The population of the town exceeds 35,000 soul*, but it i* la 
be remembered that there are Hindoos from it scattered all over Asia, 
who leave their families here, and return in after-life ; the inhabitant* 


consist of Hindoos of the Bunuia, Loharoa, and Bhattea tribes, but 
Baba Nauuck Sciks compose more than half the number. About one* 
tenth of the population is Mahomed an, most of whom are Afghans, 
who received grants of land or" piiUaa" as they are called, from the 
name of the deed, and settled around Shikarpoor in the time of the 
Dooranees. The town, though surrounded by gardens and trees* is 
quite open, for a mud wall, which has been allowed to decay,can scarce¬ 
ly be called a defence. There are however eight gates. The bazar 
is extensive, having 684 different,ah ops. It is covered with mat* as 
a shade from the sun, but has no elegance or beauty. The house* are 
huiltof sun-dried bricks, lofty and comfortable, but destitute of ele¬ 
gance. The climate 1* considered very hot and oppressive in the suin- 
mer, and there are bo many stagnant pools around the walls, that it is 
remarkable the people do not find the place insalubrious, but it ianot 
said to be so. The thermometer had a range of 23 degreea in the mid¬ 
dle of April, falling to 59° and rising to 62° ; but we were informed 
that the season was favorable, and across the Indus at Khyrpoor the 
thermometer had already stood at 93°. Water is found at 12 or 15 
feet from the surface* but the river has* for 3 or 4 years past, flooded 
large tract* of the neighbourhood. The land revenue* around* exclu- 
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sire of expenses in co^ection, &r. now average two lacs and a half 
of rupees per annuity and thedrllitH of the town and customs are farm¬ 
ed for (54,000 rupees, t^c currency being only inferior by 2 per cent, 
to the Company's rupee* This Joes not, however, include the whole 
of the districts, which were held by the Afghans, Nuiishera being un¬ 
der Lad khans, and several rich jngheers bestowed on Religious persons* 
The inundation having lately inclined towards 8hikarpoqj-, has also 
increased its present revenues, probable to hglf a lac of rupees, but 
the addition cannot be considered permanent. 

4, It will only be necessary lo mmc the towns, af which the Shi* 
k or poor merchants have agents, to judge of the unlimited influence 
which they can command, Beginning from the west, every place or 
note from Asiracan to Calcutta seems lo have a Shikarpooree ; thus 
they are found nt Muscat, Bunder Abbass, Kerman, Yezd, Meshid, 
Asiracan, Bokhara, Samarcand, Kokao, Yarkuntl Koondonz, Khno- 
loon, Herat Suhzwar, Candahcr, Ghuzni, Calmo!, Peshawer, Dera, 
Ghazee Khan, Dera IsmaeJ Khan, Bukkur, Leia f Mooltanooch, Bh&w- 
ulpoor, Umriuer, Jeypour, Bikmeer Jaysulmeer, Pallee, Mandavie, 
Bombay,Hyderabad (Deccan,) Hydrshad (Scinde,) Kurachee, Kelat, 
Mirzapnor, and Calcutta; the Hindus of Asiracan, f am informed, have 
lately been converted to Islam, and, within these two years, those of 
Bokhara have been molested, for the first time, on account of their 
creed* In all those places, however, a bill may be negotiated, and, 
with most of them, there is a direct trade either from Sbiknrpoor or 
one of its subordinate agencies. 'Ihe business seems, however, lobe 
more of a banking nature than a commerce In goods, but still there is 
not any great quantity of ready money at Shikar poor, for there is no 
mint at which gold or bullion may be coined-, and consequently a loss 
ensues upon its import* 

5. The direct trade of the town of Sliikarponr itself, is not ex¬ 
tensive; its port is Kurachee from whiah it receives annually. 


British goods to ihe value of....* li s. 30,01)0 

Sugar.**>****........ .... ••<•>. .. 80,000 

Spices, Groceries, Metals ,. . ...... ... 100,000 


Total Rupees 210,000 

Some of the articles reach Shikarpoor by way of Bailee, in Mar- 
war, particularly sugar and spices, but British cloth j» not sent, Tor the 
line of route, from this great emporium, leads higher n\i the Indus to 
Bhawulpoor and Mooltan. The duties on this road are ns follow*,— 
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uu articles of bulk 6 Rs. per camel on qmjxing Shikarpoor, 4 Rs. 
on the river, 8 Ra. in the Khyrpocr territory, GvRs. ia Jaysulnpeer, 
making a total of 34 which is doubled, *if other than groceries 
(Kiranu)* At Felloe itself goods pay ad valorem from 2 to 3 per cent* 
The road from the aea coast is quite safe; it passes among the hills 
to Sehwuu, and after that reaches the plain of Chandka ; live or six 
caravans pass yearly, but 8 or 10 camels even go safely* The ex¬ 
penses of the road are *s folio w* : 

Landing at Kurdchee. *. 5 Rs. per cent* 

And at starling * V If 4 t * - ' 3 “ ditto 

Expenses to Ehewun* ,**.*.* 2J lf per camel load. 
At Shewun, doty. , 24 " ditto 

At Ladkharia* .»***,,. . 7J 11 ditto 

At Maree. r * . j- 4f ditto 

At Shikarpoor.* 24 11 ditto 

Total 58} Ra. 

exclusive of the d uties at Kurnchee. This does not include the hire 
of the cornels, which ia 8 or 9 rupees per beod if laden with cloth, 
and 6 or 7 with metal or sugar. The duty sbove given is only 
leviable on goods, that on sugar and articles taken in bulk is much 
less, and at Shewun but 11, instead of 24 rupees, and at Shikarpoor 
but 19 rupees instead of 24. It was very difficult to give an accurate 
list of (tie»e duties, for at Shewun, though the levy ought to he 32 
rupees, it is compounded for at 24 rupees, by what is called a 
"mootta’ 1 purwaiui, which, on land, is much the same kind of duty as 

-a | 

toll by the river. Great merchants only have this advantage, and 
they will not trade tilt it ia promised to them. Arriving at Shikar- 
poor, likewise, the levy depends much upon the value of the articles, 
which are, taxed by weight, though a camel load of chintz may be 
passed through the custom house at rupees 24, each piece of kincob 
will be taxed perhaps from 1 to 2 rupees* These duties are, therefore, 
considered oppressive and vexatious, as the bales are opened and ex¬ 
amined. Further, if it is intended to send on goods, a second tax of 
8 rupees on cloth, and 5 rupees on apices, &c>, is exacted on quitting 
Shikarpoor for the West. The effect of this has been to throw open 
the road from Candahar, by Kelat to the sea coast at Sonmecanee 
from which much of Afghanis tan is now supplied, and of which we shall 
have occasion hereafter to speak. The trade from Bombay to Shikar- 
poor, however, often yields a ptofit of 29 per cent* 
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6. From the Nort^ SJiihrpoor at present receives the cloth of 
Median and Rljnw’iflpoor to Id eltent of rupees 10,004), but these are 
for .home consumption,*^ its peculiar trade is with Khorasan, by way 
of Candahttr and Kelat; wifli the fornr.eg it cbmmunicaleB, through 
Bag and Dadur, by the celebrated defile of Boluf), which is passible 
at all treason; goods are carried on camels and ponies, and there are 
three or four caravans annually. The articles consist of madder and 
other dyes, such as koomba, saffron, cochineal; also silk thread, tor- 
qtioisea, dried fruits, horses, Alc, Stc, which are varied at from one 
and i half to two lacs of rupees a yean Some of the silk thread 
brought to Shikarpoor is of a very superior description, where it is 
used in embroidery- It comes from Taorkislan, and is called ,f Ko- 
knnee” and seldom sent lower down the river. Besides it, there is 

I be 11 Tootice" silk from Kaeen, the ** Duryaee 1 ' from Khnf, and the 

II Chill a" from Herat, which ate used at Bhjkarpoor and also sent 
oil to India, The mulberry tree thrives in upper Scinde and yields a 
superior fruit, but there are no silkworms, though the climate would 
probably agree with them. The trade in Feerozees or torquoisea is 
considerable- As it is well known, that beautiful stone is brought 
from Nishapoor in Penis. It is imported here in its rough state. 
There we about a dozen shops where they are prepared, after which 
they ire sent on to India. Some Feerozees reach Hindustan by way of 
Cabool, hut the greater number are sent by Shikarpoor, where the 
import is so extensive, ihat alt dosses, rich and poor, have ear-ring* 
and ornaments made from them, good or bad, of course, according 
to their circumstances. This trade is valued alone at rupees 50,1)0(1 
per annum. The trade in Uor&ea lisa declined, andihe supply varies. 
From five to eight hundred hbraea come down the Bolen pass yearly, 
chiefly from Cdudahar and Shawl—the greater number, however, go 
to India, by way of Kelqt and Kuracbee. Those which are brought 
to Shiknrpoar are sent to all parts of Sfcinde, to khyrpoor and Hyde¬ 
rabad, and sometimes to Bhavrulpoor, for there is no steady demand 
and no permanent mart. These arc too well known to require any 
particular description — they arc in general undersized and buH- 
necked. In return for these articles, Shikarpoor supplies these place* 
with native cloths, made in the manufacturing districts of Raoeepooiy 
Gumbfit, and Korn near Khyrpoor, also nt Ln<J kb ana- The home 
manufacture! of Shikarpoor itself do not amount to more than 
50,000 rupees of coarse white and red cloth, and this in consumed in 
the town. English goods, however, are sometimes purchased by 
Afghan merchants, in exchange for their productions, if the market 
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is well stocked—as they may hare them cheap and be saved a journey 
to Bombay, but the duties prevent thdir taking any great quaetitv, 
so that they have indigo of Khyrpoor and Oobaro, and prepared hides 
from Ladkhana and the .volley of the Indus, which would in all 
probability be sent down, if the road were open. The profits of the 
trade from Candahar are rated at 44) per cent, and to it at about half 
that sum.* The former was much greater than at present till the 
Candahar Sirdars taxed the ducats and gold, sent to India, as mer¬ 
chandize, a custom, however, which is common in Toorkistan, and 
which when we consider the number of merchants who deal largely 
in money alone throughout Asia, is not so unjust a? at first sight 
may appear. 

7. Upper Scinde has resources that have not as yet been develops 
ed, and which ere even.open to Lite notice of a superficial observer, 
and require hut little impetus to teno them forth. Colton which hua 
been but little exposed hitherto, and Imre the value of 21 Us, per 
inaund, was Last year raised round Shikarpoor to the extent of lO.OOS) 
mounds of Lahore, (which is about the uame as that nf Shikarpoor) 
and Audi is the profit upon it that a small investment, which was 
vent down the Indus to Vikkur as an experiment, and which had been 
purchased at from 8 to <1 Rupees per maunri of Vikkur, (which iu 
considerably less than that of Shikarpoor) sold for 15 Rs. of Tails. 
It was always sent to Ullah Ynr and Adum Yor, in Lower Scinde, 
also to ^hawi, but it may now, as its cultivation increases, be cal¬ 
culated upon as a regular export to Bombay, The cotton of Lower 
Scinde is not appreciated ; this is considered better though not of the 
first kind. It would not be difficult La encourage the cultivation, 
and perhaps treble the supply ; in one sense of the word, there are 
two crops of cm ton in Scimie* The seed is sown in April and the 
harvest reaped in July, but the roots are often left in the ground, and, 
sprouting up in the following spring, yield o second crop, in May 
about a month after the waters of the swell reach the fields. The 
first kind ls called u Nairee," sod the other fi Moondee,” which 
are terms merely meaning new and old. The richness of the crop 
depends altogether on the rise of the Indus which is not however 
precarious, 

8. Opium^is reared af Sbikarpoor, but has only been cultivated 
for last G or 8 years, A trial has been made of its export to Bombay, 
but os there was no Linseed oil (ulaee) except what was imported, 
to prepare it, the article was not approved ol, and the speculation 
failed. It has been lately tent to Pallet in its raw state, where its pre¬ 
paration is understood, and from which it ia laid to be exported at 
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ihc same price as nthebpium; linseed ins now been sown at Sink- 
arpogr and Ihmps/db that it is possible hereafter to export it direct. 
It was formerly received from Marwur and Kef at* 1 have been in¬ 
formed that the Shikarpoor iffsium 1ms jjojjlhe'same strength as that 
of Maiwa. and the difference is said to arise fronf that of Scinde be- 
tng Irrigated, which is not the esse with the poppy in JVialwa. ft) 

Last year, 100 maunda of opium were produced at Slurklpoor, the 
best near the village of Afnree. A jureeb of gfouncf, which is 22,50ft 
square feet, about half on acre, yields on an average Sheers of opium, 
the lieariabeing tapped three successive times. In its wet stale, the value 
is about 5 rupees per seer, but it has much impurity from the scraping 
ofthepoppy, tec,, in its dry stale j its value is BJ rupees and sometimes 
double. It is reaped in April and May after a four months labor. 
It is thought advisable to encourage this trade, as it will furnish a 
very valuable return. * 

9. The indigo of the Shikarpoor district is not prized as much 
ns thnt ofKhyrpoor and Oubaro, east of the Indus, nor is the culti¬ 
vation so extensive. A better description of indigo than either is 
found higher up the river, and will form a subject for future notice, but 
at present this dye is exported from Sciadc to the Persian Gulf by 
Kuraehee, to the extent of 1500 maunris a year, which, as it now sells, 
is about the value of a lac of rupees. It varies in price from 40 to 
6ft rupees according to the rise of the river on which, as with cot¬ 
ton, the crop depends; it is now selling at Ra. 57 of the best kind 
per maund. This year a demand for it beyond the crop, though that 
was productive, has arisen, and 90 camel loads of it have been brought 
by land from Kh&npoor in the Daoodpootra country, and sent, by 
Jaysulmeer, to Police. The indigo of Sciude cannot rival that of 
Bengal, or as it is called/ 1 Neeli Furhung" ( English indigo,) hav¬ 
ing much more impurity, but it is on hr about half the price, and is 
said to have some advantages in imparting color of a more fixed 
kind. It is exported to Caiiilah&r, but Khotasan derives its chief 
supply from MooUtm, where it is better. The supply for Arabia 
and Persia may very easily be drawn off by the Indus, at a great 
profit with a toll so light as that which lias been imposed. 

10, Besides indigo, there is an article in Upper Scinde called 
** Saknr/ used as a red dye. It is merely the knot of the tamarisk 
ehfuli, but it is not produced in all soils where that plant grows. In 
the district of Boordgab it is procured in great abundance and to the 
extent of 1500 or 2000 maunds, and can be profitably exported to 
Mnrwar, Pallce, and Lower Scinde. Il soils bore for 2 rupees per 
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MiIuihI, '['he article is procurable near Moolfrin, Koomba or 1 Kus- 
Hoonibs, 1 which is safflower, a plant chat yielus a pch dye, i^nlso 
reared, but a mucJi belter kind i« imported* from Cmbod, a seer of 
the one being equal to^wcuof the other/ao that they are often mixed 
and aduiterated< This dye is spoken of as the second saffron, 

11, But Upper Scinrie is much favored by the inundation of the 
river : for the last four years the Indus lisa, saturated the country 
around Shikarpoor by throwing of its superfluous water from Boord- 
gah to Ladkliana. This district was called 11 Wnhnee,” from hiv¬ 
ing no waier, but it is now said 10 yield nearly a Inc of rupees an¬ 
nually to Government, It extends 70 or BO miles from tihouapoor to 
Lad k liana, and varies in breadth, from 5 to C miles ; without this 
natural Fcaileting of the water, it would not be an arduous (ask to 
keep the Scuttle canal open Tor six months; at present, the town is 
to be approached by it for four months by the largest boats. At 
Shikarpoor, in April IB37, wheat was selling nt 15 rupees per klmr- 
war, while at Hyderabad it cannot be bought at less than 24 ( and at the 
mouth of the Indus it yields 45, This is not speculation, for iL has 
iicpu Cried, and as tbe toll is leviable on bulk, all other grain may he 
exported fiom one part of the Indus la another, at a very great pro* 
lit. At Shikarpoor. for instance, Juwarce sells for 10 and 12 rupees 
per khurwar, and at the rnouth of the Indus, for 25 and 30, and in 
Bhawul Khan's country, rice does not hear a higher value than a 
rupee per mound, though it is of the first quality, while it sells at 
Shikar poor fur 2J, hut in tbe Delta again this grain is very cheap, 
so that while it may be sent from one section of the river to another, 
it would not perhaps prove a profitable export for the voyage. This 
would not however be the case with *ghee, which in the Ooharo 
sells fur ft rupees per mausid, and at Shikarpoor for 16 rupees, but 
though cheaper in tbe Della, the export to a foreign country might 
be yet made with great advantage; in fact tbe profit of some articles 
would he double and even treble their value. The oil of the Seal* 
mum would yield a profit of 25 percent. It sella outside Shikarpoor 
for 3| rupees per inaund, and in tbe Delta for export, at B and 0 
rupees, and tbe mound of Vikkur, is four fifths ibal of Shikar poor. 
Sugar, salt, spicea, and groceries, may all at present be brought up 
mid down the river with advantage, and it mixed cargo and grain 
will alike yield profit, 

12. The wool ofScindc Is hot considered of n good quality, ex¬ 
cept in ftoordgfih, a district north of Shikarpoor* where the flikur 
dye before described in found and whence it has not yet been ex* 
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ported. I elate on pr^Uy good authority, tli&L tillO camel Loads ofa 
superior article, mtfr be proctiftd in the bills, but the tribe of Boor- 
dees are great rob berated precaution ia necessary in dealing with 
them. The immediate clintrjpts of Sbikarpoor,alsoyield small quan¬ 
tities of woof, but in Cachee, westward orLadkhana among the hills 
jt might also be procured as well as at Deejeekol # and the country 
east of Khyrpoor to an extent, as 1 am informed, of abound third of 
this. Jayaulmeer and Becaneer yield very superior wool, and they 
are hut 180 miles from the Indus, but, as doom has or fat-tnikd sheep 
yield the best wont, Kelat ia always spoken of as the gPeal mart Tor this 
ariide. The Brahooees, or people of that country, are beginning to 
appreciate the value of wool. Two years ago, some of them took » 
small quantity to Bombay, which bad been bought at 3 rupees per 
inaund and which realized 20. The effect of this was the despatch 
of 100 camel loads last year, with as much profit to the exporlor tin 
before, only that the Khan has now imposed a duly of 2 rupees on 
each load. In Scirulo, there are few or no woollen fabrics, except 
coarse bags, carpets, and Shalkees. It seifs at 12 and lt» seers per 
rupee. In Kelat itself pelisses only arc made from wool. Beside* 
Kelai, the wool countries in this neighbourhood are Shnwl, JVlus- 
loong, N pi wait and Kejmekran, That of the two last may no doubt 
be best exported from the sea pom of Guadur and Somneanec, but 
the outlets of the othcT will in course of lime, be the Indue, Cahoot 
and Toorkisinrt are, however, wool countries, and as there is such % 
demand for this article, I have no doubt it might be sent from At¬ 
tack to Bombay with profit, even though it has been, in the first 
instance, brought from beyond Hindoo Koosb, Besides wool, horse¬ 
hair might bo ini ported with advantage from Scimle and CabooJ; small 
quantities of it are now taken by horse dealers, 

13, In Upper Sc hide the places next in importance to Siiikarpnor, 
are Khyrpoor, Lndkhalts, and the manufacturing towns of Gurnbat, 
Raueepoor, and Koorn, Lieutenant Leech has given, in the annex¬ 
ed paper, an account of these three last places, mill the minute de' 
scription of all the fabrics procurable in them, i also annex from 
Mooushee MolftUU La] an account of the trade of Khyrpoor, giving 
minute particulars regarding that mart. Ladkhanti has a much lar¬ 
ger population than these three towns, having about 12,000 souls. It 
manufactures yearly cloth to the value of from 50 to ti0,000 Rupees, 
which is exported on camels to Kelat and Lower Sciudo, but though 
ilicy are sent to the Delta by a hmd route, a great profit is derived, 
since n score uf white cloth, which costs 20 to **| rupees sells ihcr^ 



at 40 and 43 rupees, Nolhiug from L&dkli&iJv but Government grain 
is now sent by the Indus* It consume^ about l£,QO0 rupees of Bri¬ 
tish goods. The custom house duties of its gate yi41d rupees 4,000 
a year, and the surrounding district, h|Lf a lac of rupees as the Go* 
vornment share of product, Khyrpoor is the residence of the A* 
ineers, It receives English goods from Kurachee by UJlah-y&r and 
Adum-yar-ka~Tunda, to the extent of Re. 25,000; from MooJiau and 
Bhawulpobr to the extent of 20,000; from Ranneepoor to 2 or 
3,000. It has no native manufactures. It is without sugar ; 400 
maoitds of couou are reared, and a small quantity of opium. Nitre 
may be had in any quantity at Sukkur, Salt is also made and sells 
at rupees IS per maund. The rook salt of find Dadim Khan on 
the Jelum, sell* at the mine, after a monopoly and exorbitant exac¬ 
tions, for rupees per inaund of Lahore, anil the Hindoos of Sciud* 
prefer it to all other salt. At Pitij Dadun likewise boats are to be 
had cheaper than any place on the Indus, and for some time, till the 
number on the river are increased, would become a good specula¬ 
tion, as one which costa 300 rupees, may he sold for seven and eight 
hundred at Hyderabad and the up country; boils, though sometimes 
preferred to those lower down, may be broken up and built into 
Doondees, 

14. The customs of Khyrpoor are farmed for rupees 17,000 per 
annum, 2,000 of which are realized on the imports from Hyderabad, 
and 2,000 from what is sent there. The Khyrpoor Ameers are said 
to receive 100,000 rupees by duties throughout their territories on 
imports and exports. The transit on goods passing the Indus from 
Kurachee to Khyrpoor direct are as follows. Lauding at Kurachee 
ad valorem 5 per com. *. 

Rh. Koree, 

By Hyderabad to Adum Khau*ka-Tunda 12 per Camel, 

At Kanole. .. 3d ,, 

K ay waree in the Nnra..... ,, TIB „ 

Deejee .. , „.28 ,, 

21 6 

On reaching Khyrpoor, the duty is no longer levied on the camel 
load, but on a valuation of the articles; thus a piece of English 
chintz pays 71 annas, and if the piece be very lafge, it is reckoned 
as 3 and taxed accordingly. Moollau chhiucs pity one rupee pet 
store, and if passed uu to another place in the course of a mouth, 






nothing additional is uncled; if after that lime, the lax is repeated. 
At this present time* Eiiglial^gt^ds arc from 1U to 12 per cent, 
dearer at khyrpdor, iliop Hyderabad. The tsntcs of Kfoyrpoor are 
lighter llnm in any other part yf Scinde- There.ure two villages near 
Khyrpoor, Tnnda M us tee and Lookinnd, iFhere t\p duties are exact¬ 
ed unless the goods ore sold, nod onJv a very light tftinsit of 10 an¬ 
nas per canid. From Khyrpoor to SubzulcoLe, the northern fron¬ 
tier of Sciu'lc, cast of iTie Indus, a transit (ralidarce) duty"of ‘ill ru¬ 
pees per camel is levied. On the weal of the river from Slnknrpoor 
to the Scik frontier, there has been lately no open roftd on account 
of the Jaw let's habits of the tribes, but as iherfc is now little to be 
feared on this account, the trau, which is a good one, will come 
into use, particularly as a short cut between Shikarpoor and Me- 
ilmncote. 

15, The transits and duties leviable on the routes east and west 
of Lhe~Indu3, to the frontiers of Sciude have been slated. 1 might 
here note the amount of toll and duty, which was levied on the liver 
previous to the tre&iy, but the statement would be long, complicated, 
and not much to be depended on, from the many chiefs who shared 
in it and the varied inode of exaction : in same places a toil, in 
others a duty ad valorem, according to ihe will of the ruler, but in 
all instances after such delays that trade had entirely disappeared. 
The last instance and a very illustrative one it is, which I can hear 
of any commercial speculation being carried on before the British 
turned their attention to the improvement of this commerce, was that 
of two Hindoos, who, about 12 years ago, brought down grain to 
Shikar poor, in a season of scarcity. From Methun to that town 
they paid about 280 rupees of duly on each boat of grain, for a sec¬ 
tion of the river where a toll of rupees GO is now leviable, and from 

Method to - * but rupees 2401 The commercial results of the 

downward navigation of the Indus as f«r as they have yet been tried, 
have proved very satisfactory, so much so indeed, that for a time it 
will probably tutu out n more profitable speculation to send down 
bulky goods, as sugar, &,c. which can be procured higher up, though 
they hnutpreviously made a long journey t than navigate without 
steam, from the sea, The sugar from Lodi ana, brought, l believe 
from Mucmnpoor, yielded at Shikarpuor 24 rupees per rnaund, though 
its original coat had been but 5 rupees. This would, however, be 
greatly diminished if the trade from Bombay is persevered in, but. 
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in nny case*, ihc means of supplying kliornutp %v|tIt this great neces¬ 
sary of life, is much facilitated by Mills route. V 

16* The great advantages to he derived^fronf the downward na¬ 
vigation, ns now exhibited* lead me J .o note some practical facia 
concerning that subject at the period when, as it has been establish¬ 
ed beyond doubt by Lieutenant Wood's printed reports, the Indus 
fails to its lowest* the months of February and March* This hap¬ 
pens to be the season at which the rice and juwaree crop of Upper 
Scindc is brought down to Hyderabad, and ascending the river during 
these months, we met about 200 vessels* They were very deeply 
laden, some within a few inches of the water, and drawing from 3 to 
5 feet water, and nne, which Lieutenant Wood measured, had the 
large draft of 5 feet 6 inches* Their mode of procedure was any 
thing hut satisfactory, since they made many halts, advanced hut 8 
or tO miles a day, mid always had a pilot-boat it-head to direct their 
course and prevent accidents, for it was evident that if such heavily 
laden vessels missed the channel and look a bank it would be most 
difficult to drag them back. 1 pointed dot these circumstances to 
some Shikarpoor mere funis, as n disadvantageous character of the 
river, at all events in February mid March, since, so much delay 
would involve loss of interest and profits in a boat having a cargo of 
merchandise. They, however, informed me that grain boats were nl- 
wnys overloaded, that they bad a greater object in getting safely than 
speedily to Hyderabad, nnd that they carried as much as they could 
since their heavy cargoes saved other boat hire, and the grain and 
the boats generally belonged to Government* NuraUigdang a Shikar- 
poor Dul a!, however, produced one practical proof of this assertion, 
for he accompanied the Lodinna investment from Shikarpoor in ihc 
beginning of March t reached Hyderabad in six days from ^hikarpoor 
without accident* The vessel, however, was u Zoliruk/* or up coun¬ 
try boat, with a tonnage of Oft Tfthirwars, and, having mixed cargo, 
might have carried ten less than her burthen* She descended with¬ 
out pilot or guide, first to Hyderabad and (hen to the sea ; the latter 
part of the voyage being a little more protracted, but only on ac¬ 
count of the southerly winds. 

(Signed) A. BURNES, 

On a Commercial Mission to Caluxd, 


Bhawulpoor, May 6* 1KJ7. 
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Although various accounts hate hpen written giving a description 
of ihe nitjtle i it which the kntt, kuit, or catechu, formerly known by 
the name of term japonic* or Japan eanh, ih prepared by the peo¬ 
ple who manufacture ri,yet as 1 have not meUvHh imy account of 
the habits and customs of these persons, I intend to relate in the 
faflowing pages anclt information n* I am in possession of, respect¬ 
ing them, and the manner in which they prepare the kittL 

The manufactuip* of the kutt are known by the names of Kattmiry 
arid Knukurry ; in fact they derive their name from their profess ion* 
hi the Sanskrit language they are termed Khadirn pragliaraka ;* 
Klmd'ua being the Sanskrit word for the Kbyre tree (Acacia Cate¬ 
chu) that from which the kutt fa prepared; mid prngharaka means 
the extractor of the juice of the tree* 

The KaUouries reside in the Atinveeaxy, mid Northern Konkan ; 
they may be considered as nom&dea to a certain extent, far* notwith¬ 
standing they always reside in the same country* yet they frequent-* 
ly chmtgc their place of residence. If we are to believe their own 
account* they have been settled in the Atlaveessy from time imme¬ 
morial. They have a tradition among them, that they are the descend¬ 
ants of the demon Raw an, the tyrant monarch of Lanka or Ceylon, 
and the same whom the god* Rama vanquished, mid whose exploits 
are related by the distinguished poet VaEmik, This might lead us 
In suppose at once, that they came originally from the sooth. It 
may be lemarked here, that there is uptradiUon respecting the Gur- 
sM t or musicjfinti, scattered over many parts of the Deccan* which 
states that they are the descendants of the musicians who attended 
ou Raw an, that they are the original inhabitants of the Deccan* and 
that the country was a wilderness when they first settled there. 

The tribe of Kattouriei is divided into lour Kools or divisions* the 
Hetumn, the Jadoo, the Puwar and the Sindliy* 'I be Helumn is 
considered the superior and most respectable division, and the Sindhj 
fa held in Jeait estimation* The families of each division intermarry. 
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although those of the first two n fleet to have 'some objections to form 
tnairinionial alliances with the Sindhy one* 

The different Naiks or elders of families possess great influence 
in their respective divisions, indeed they exercise a patriarchal away 
over those families-that are! from relationship! subject to their con¬ 
trol. 'The females, it Is welt known, maintain great authority over 
their husbands; tlieirtemper is in general very violent and untrncta- 
bln; they appear more active and intelligent than their husbands. 
The men present a squalid and half starved appearance, and are shy 
ami anxious to avoid communicating with other persons. 

The Kattonrieft are*nn indolent, improvident, and extremely filthy 
people, both in their habits and in their food. They readily eat 
snakes, blood-suckers and lizards, also the black-faced monkey, and 
jackals; in fact, they do am hesitate to devour all sorts of vermin. 
Yet they will not partake of food prepared by a Dhere or Pariah. 
They are a most determined race of drunkards! Should one of them 
happen to pass near a liquor shop, without either money or grain to 
barter Tor a drsm, he will most Jikdy pawn the only rag of cloth on 
hi? person to gratify his appetite, and go home naked, in the hope 
that he may redeem ihe pledged article on some future day. Owing 
to their ignorance and prodigality, their circumstances frequently be¬ 
come very desperate, and they have, consequently, to contend against 
misery and many temptations 10 which want reduces them. They 
have the credit of being great robbers, stealing corn from the culti¬ 
vators' fields and farm yards, also committing robberies in the villa¬ 
ges at night, and plundering solitary travellers during the day. Not¬ 
wit hat ending these vexatious doings, the inhabitants live in such n 
state of terror of them, owing to their believing the Kattouriee to be 
the greatest magicians and enchanters in the country, that they 
dread the idea of accusing them openly of the robberies they com¬ 
mit, and moat commonly all l£ey do, is to ask the Kattoury Naik.to 
prevent his people molesting the properly of the villagers. The fe- 
main Kattouriea, it is stated, are greater adepts in the black art than 
the men. It is confidently believed, that by their power they con 
devote any person to destruction who may give them offence, that 
the men assume the appearance of tigers, bears and monkies; and 
Ike women that of dogs, buffaloes, cats, hens, &c. on these occa¬ 
sions. 

j 

During the very hot weather and the rainy season, they remain st 
home in their huts at the extremity of the villages where they reside 
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and t while a few of th^n realise anitu> pysc dnily by selling grass 
and*firewooil ii^ itit bazar, ^others of them work an laborers for the 
cultivators, in raising embankments around the rice fielde, and dig' 
ging drains, transplanting ntfd weeding rjse, tftc. They are paid 
both in money and grain for their work, occasionally receiving one 
or two meals a day in addition ; but as they have naturally an aver¬ 
sion to labor, they ptefer jobbing or contracting forlh^work they 
have to undertake; they will then, men, wo^ien, and children, work 
Irom morning to night, and this for several days, scarcely partaking 
of any refreshment all the lime, until they have completed their task. 
After they have received the reward of thetr labor, it is equally 
portioned among all, yomig and old ; they then return to their huts to 
enjoy as long a rest an they possibly can, until they are forced again 
by hunger to assume the task of laborers 

When they proceed into the jungles to prepare the catechu, tliey 
take up their residence frequently in the sandy bud of 11 mil Fa, mak¬ 
ing holes in the dry sand, where they sleep at night* It is a common 
practice with the naiks to warn the in habit a ills not to approach 
their encampment without giving previous intimation of their inten¬ 
tion to do so. Their object in giving ibis warning is to prevent the 
occurrence, if possible, oT any untoward event, more especially on 
account of the privileged character their females maintain. To ex* 
plain this more fully, it is necessary to state, that one of the extra* 
ordinary and peculiar habits of the Kattoury women, is, (although it 
is now becoming obsolete) that if, on any occasion, they have been 
seen bathing by a man of any other caste, they will immediately exert 
their utmost endeavours to seize him, and force him into their own 
society, I could mention several instances of men now residing with 
them having been captured in this way. In December 1830, 1 re¬ 
collect n bold but unsuccessful attempt being made by one of the K m- 
tnureens, belonging to a gang that had come into the KotooJ district. 

On this occasion a son of Trimbuk soonar (goldsmith) of Ghatty, 
had proceeded to Setoondy to collect Ids bulotta * dues, and on his 
wny home, as he approached the river* he saw four women and « girl 
bathing. The instant they perceived him they called to him to come 
towank them. He concluded that they must be some of the Kxt- 
loury women from the Peempry jungles, and determined on avoid¬ 
ing them ; and when he discovered them rushing out of the water, 
he was satisfied that they had resolved on trying to capture him. 

' puvffM'Tit in gram for service* rendered bv llir jr, id smith In ihr villagers. 
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This made him esert himself, and ejtetcise Ws ingenuity at the tame 
time to escape from them; but ibe- women only pursued Him (nr a 
few hundred yards, when they appeared disappointed, mid returned 
to the river. However, one of thenf, more persevering than the 
others, picked up her clothes, and instantly recommenced the pur¬ 
suit. The golcl&mitb redoubling his pace, gained considerably on 
her, and rushed into the temple of Hunooman unperceired by her, 
stripped off his clothes, and then daubed hinueir with ashes from the 
censer, and sat down in front of the shrine. The Kattoureen pass¬ 
ing presently by, saw him, but mistaking him for a goffain, merely 
asked if be had seen a*young man running past the temple. The 
goldsmith assuming the privilege of his new character, did not con- 
descend to reply, but merely shook his bead, and pointed towards 
the village, meaning, that very likely tie might have gone in that di¬ 
rection. The woman entered the village, and after many vain inqui¬ 
ries, she left the place much disgusted ; but returned again the fol¬ 
lowing day. The villagers, now determined to defeat her views, 
persuaded her that the young man must have passed on to some other 
village without her observing him. 

The Kattouriea worship the gods Bhyroo, Kalkaic, Bhowauy, Bap- 
deo, Cheerfobn, &c. The marriage ceremony among these miser¬ 
able and uncivilized people, differs from those of most other Hindu 
outcastes, When the young parties have been engaged, the Bhug- 
gut or priest announces the fortunate day and hour for celebrating 
the nuptials. lie does not, however, communicate this information 
until the deity has condescended to enter into his body, and enabled 
him, by one of those shaking fits, to convince his audience that he 
has supernatural powers conferred upon him. After rubbing some 
turmeric on the person of the bridegroom, a portion of iL is forward¬ 
ed for the use of the bride, and in the evening at sunset, when the 
friends of both parlies have*-been assembled, the Naik or leader 
takes the butAin^ * (a chaplet made of paper,) and fastens one on 
each of their heads; and this completes the ceremony* Some pre¬ 
sents are now made to the bride’s father, and, as they invariably 
provide an abundant supply of liquor on such occasions, the moment 
they havelmished their dinner, they begin to quaff copious draughts 
of the juice of the mowrah, t men and women, young and old, par¬ 
taking indiscriminately of this, their beloved beverage. 

The Kattouries, it is to be remarked, do not eat any of the cate- 
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chu they prepare; ind^pd, they ate forbidden to parUke of it from 
long established usfige. However, they are very fond of a concrete 
substance, termed "by them Khyre-sar t which is found in the centre oT 
the tree, and is considered tft possess rerj heating qualities. The 
Kattouriea eat both thta khyre-sar and (begum of the tree, to enable 
them to resist better the cutting effects of the cold easterly winds, 
which prevail in December and January, while they tfre in the jun¬ 
gles* The khyre-sar is a substance in great (Remand among the high¬ 
er classes of natives* Persona subject to asthma are said to derive 
great benefit from using it* 

The kutt or catechu, is reckoned one of the most valuable of the 
vegetable astringents* The dark colored kind is said to answer 
better for medicinal purposes than the white sort, but the people of 
India who chew the kutt* use only the white* Kutt is extensively 
used by native practitioners as ait internal medicine/and for wounds. 
Dyers, also ^otusdiM or masons, use it extensively; the liner for 
rendering lime, used in building, more adhesive. 

In some parts of the country, in the interior, catechu is prepared 
from the Ouilah* tree. It is much whiter, but greatly inferior to 
that made from the khyre tree* In other places they make catechu 
from (be betel or mreca nut. 

It is at the commencement of the cold season (end of October and 
beginning of November) that the Kaltouries prepare to quit tlieir 
huts, and move to parts of the Northern Konkan (the Attavcesay and 
the country above the Ghauts) where the khyre trees are abundant, 
and where they experience least annoyance while manufacturing the 
kutt, I have frequently met them in the smoJ] valleys on the eastern 
aide of the Syhadry range of mountains. 

A few families proceed under their respective Naiks on these ex¬ 
cursions, and they prefer repairing to the jungles above the Ghauts, 
aa they are not io closely watched by the the tax-gatherers; for they 
have to pay a duty of half a rupee for every taroo r or fire-place, which 
they erect for preparing the kutt. Again the proprietor of each tarot) 
has to present the Government agent with five pieces of kutt, and 
the Naik has to present the agent with one moossuil, or staff (made 
of the khyre tree) used for pounding rice. The Patell of the village 
within the bounds of which they encamp, receives five moosaulls and 
five lumps of kutt from the owner of each fire-place. 

The tax levied by the Rajas of Feint, Jowahir and Dhurratnpoor 
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differs couaidfirabiy. The former receives ,£ne and half rupee, five 
moossuIJs and five lumps of hull from each famil/*; the Jalter receives 
two and a quarter rupees, &.c* But the khgrrec trees are so abund¬ 
ant in the Dhurrumpoor district, that the lax U paid there with great 
facility,. The Jowahir levies only half a rupee* The Peshwafa 
Government levied one and a quarter rupee, die, hut this duty has 
been reduced under the British* 

From what has been stated, it will be observed, that many of the 
KeUoury families act independently of each other in their move¬ 
ments, and in preparing ihe catechu, which they difpose of in ex* 
change for cloches, ginm, &,c. &e, to the inhabitants of the small 
villages near their encampments, However, it is a general practice 
with some of the merchants of Nessik, Gnugapoor, and other towns 
to engage (he services of many of the Kattouries for the purpose of 
manufacturing catechu. It is uses' with these merchants or traders 
to descend into the Konkan at the termination of the rains* They 
enter into an arrangement with several of the chief Nalks to proceed 
with them for the purpose of preparing the required quantity of ca¬ 
techu. The Kattouries are usually in debt to the grain-dealers of 
the different villages, near which they reside. The traders adjust 
matters with the grain dealers by paying part,and becoming respon¬ 
sible for the balance of the debt, on the return of the Kattonry to 
bis old residence. The trader being joined by the KaUouries, the 
Utter select a spot where the khyre trees are numerous The mer¬ 
chant then, begins to erect an extensive shed, but as he lies only 
one or two servants and three or Tour match-lock men with him, he 
employs the Kattouries to build it* These sheds are so extensive at 
time?* as to cover one or r.vo begahs of ground. In the centre, a 
temporary dwelling is built, in which the merchant resides, and lodg¬ 
es his supply of stores for the consumption of the Kattouries and his 
own establishment. The following are generally the articles in store, 
rice, nachny, oureed, onion?, garJick, pepper, salt, turmeric, cocob- 
mUj cummin, nssafoetida, sail-fish, ghee, oil, tobacco, steel, arrack 
(distilled from the mowrah fruit,) various sorts of coarse clothe,& c* 
These things are disposed of to the Kattouries at very enhanced pri¬ 
ces, varying from 50 to 75 per cent, above the value of the articles 
io\he markets of the neighbouring villages. 

The Kattouries erect their bhoongaa, or huts, around the mer¬ 
chant's uhed; and in front of their hut they prepare the taroo or fire¬ 
place* They rotm the fire-place by digging a trench four or five 
cubits* m length and one in breadth, which iln*y cover at I lie ti>p, 



Li lid leave the ends opei\to admit the nir to pass freely through.* In 
the tfq> there urejwlflve round holes to receive an equal num¬ 
ber of pets, * 

Before they commence th% operation cutting any billets of 
wood, they perform certain propitiatory rites* by %vor«hipping one of 
the khyre trees. Having procured n eocoanut, some sendoor (red 
pigment) and a little FrjUi kin cense, they select a tree for gheir pur¬ 
pose* rub the seiidnor on the trunk near the/oot* bum the frakiu- 
cense in front of it, and Llion break the nut ; after which they join 
their hands in a supplicatory position, and address themselves lo the 
tree* asking it lo bless their undertaking, andno allow them to pre¬ 
pare abundance of good catechu. Having constituted the tree by 
this ceremony* a subordinate deity, which they term Rati Sheo Wur- 
rtn (Sheo or the god of the jungle,) they divide the consecrated co- 
coatiut among those around llieFh. Each family possessing a Are- 
place performs n similar ceremony. They moke one or two inci¬ 
sions in the trunk of the tree during these riles* but will not cut it 
down at the lime, although some of these are cot down at a subse¬ 
quent period. 

The following day the Kalienries proceed into the jungle and ex* 
amine the khyre trees. They in the lirst instance strike t wo or three 
blows with an axe deep into the trunk of a tree, to obtain a chip from 
near the centre, and if upon examination it appears to have attained 
maturity* that is, if it is of a red color, (termed by them marity,) and 
there appears a white crust formed by the inspissated juice, they uro 
satisfied the tree is a valuable one, end they cut it down. These 
people have a superstitious dread of bad luck attending their opera¬ 
tions, in the event of a person speaking while a tree which they are 
cutting is in the act of falling, so that many of them preserve a dead 
silence on such occasions. The brandies, bark* and the white por¬ 
tion of the timber are cut away when the tree has been felled, and 
it is then taken home. The length varies from four Lo six feet, and 
as the wood is extremely hard* the cutting of one billet is considered 
sufficient labor for the day. 

The next day, early in the morning, they cut these billets into chips; 
however, they are careful not to cut more at one time than may be 
required for the boiling operations of the day, ns they think the 
chips would he too dry oil the second day. To enable them more 
conveniently to cut these hard billets into chips, they drive three 
pieces of timber, each having forked branches of different lengths, 
firmly into the ground about hull a puce distant from each other, ami 



the lowen being on a level with the earth, (toe billet is placed in > 
sloping position in the forks, end lies quite seeliie \a be cut. -The 
chips are heaped near the fire-place, after which the men take (heir 
break fast, end then proceed to the jungle. The labor attending the 
boiling process always devolves on the females. The Kattoura's 
wife or wives (for they sometimes have two or three) when she his 
finished thrown breakfast, kindles the fire in the tsroo, and then 
puls two handfuls of chip") neither more nor less, into each of the 
pots, (leaving the one at each end empty,) water sufficient is poured 
in till it rises four finger 1 s breadth above the chips; they ascertain Ibis 
by means of a small stick marked like a scale, the lines being distant 
from each other a finger's breadth. 

It has been mentioned that there are twelve holes in each fire-place 
to hold that number of pots, but should the persons composing the 
family be sickly or old, they will mbat likely only use six pots; each 
of these pots will contain about ihree quarts of liquid. The pots at 
each end are only used during the second and third stages of the pro* 
Mas, When, the liquid has been well boiled, and evaporated to a 
finger's breadth under the surface of the chips, they take the pots suc¬ 
cessively a IT the lire, and pour the liquid into one of the empty ones; 
after it has been well boiled in this, they apply the scale, and if it is 
ready, they transfer it to the other empty pot. It is boiled down in 
this pot till it has attained what they consider the requisite degree of 
consistency, and then emptied into a trough made of the Pangra tree, 
(Erythriu* crista gxlli,) as the timber is soft, and readily absorbs wa¬ 
ter, The women now fill the pots with fresh chips, and the boiling 
process is thus continued till all baa been finished, or evening puls a 
stop to their labors. * 

Should the liquid in any of the pots, during the boiling process, 
take a longer time than usual to thicken, some of it is taken out and 
put into one of those pots in *which the chips remain* and which had 
just been strained. 

Whenever they find the liquid overflow the pot from excessive 
ebullition, they sprinkle a little bran on it, to make it subside. 

When the men return home in the evening, each with his billet of 
wood, they examine the liquid deposited in the aull or trough, and, 
for the purpose of drying the substance and rendering it more adhe¬ 
sive, they use a piece of old kumlie (country blanket) with which 
they keep stirring the liquid for two or three hours* They use the 
kumlie, as the kutt does not adhere to it, and it is left exposed dur¬ 
ing the night that it may coot and become firm. If after the usual 
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Jim 5 they find the knit fectntirmea rather moist, nnd that it does not 
tipper to possess a'fuflicientty adhesive quality* they bury it in the 
earth for three or four duys, after which it become* dark and hard* 
hut the people never eat kufl of this desiyipifon ; it is used by rna* 
sons, who mir it with lime* * 

By dawn in the morning the females are at work again ; they take 
the kutt out of the troughs in masses* and place it in bask As, to per* 
mil any remaining liquid to run off more free%, and at the expiration 
of three or four hours, they take the baskets to the mere hast. Here 
they divide it into small lumps about the size of a fig. They gire 
ten of these lumps for a dhuhboo.* * 

They will sometimes manufacture a sufficient quantity to allow of 
their disposing of the value of eight or ten dhubbooa in one day. 
However, this depends of course on their exertions, for if they are 
indolent they will but prepare ahAm half that quantity in one day. 

When the Kattouries deliver the fresh kult to the merchant* it is 
placed on the ground in the shade to dry, with a quantity of small 
chips previously scattered over the place, lo prevent the earth adher¬ 
ing to the kutt. U takes three or four days to harden; during this 
time, each of the little Jumps of kutt is turned over once a-day, and 
to accelerate the drying process* each piece is gently pressed with 
the hand. The kult must always be dried in the shade, for if it 
were exposed to the heat of the sun it would dissolve end turn 
black. 

At the time the merchant receives the produce of each day’s la¬ 
bor from the Kattouries, after the same has been valued, he furn¬ 
ishes them with such a supply of necessaries* consisting of rice, flour, 
salt^ pepper* onions, salt-fish, tobacco* liquor, and coarse articles of 
clothing* as they may be in want of. 

All these things are sold* as has been before mentioned* at * moat 
exorbitant rate. The amount of the supplies thus furnished* is de¬ 
ducted from the value of the kutt delivered* and whatever balance 
remains is credited by the merchant, to liquidate the sum he paid, 
or for which he gave security to the grain dealers below the Ghaut*, 
previous to their giving the Kattouries permission to quit their vil¬ 
lages. 

The Kattouries thus employed are not permitted to sell kutt t® 
other persons* nnd the merchant* to guard against iny roguery on 

1 A copper coin worili about bulf an mm. ind R little ton than baU a 
penny. 
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thfiir purl, has their huts searched ilaily- r *he bent in the month* 
of April and May i»*so excessive, *thaf they are^unjible to continue 
manufacturing (he kutt, as it will not thickAn and dry when the at¬ 
mosphere is very war*m, 

When the wholfe supply of kutt has been dried by the merchant's 
people, it h piled into Jong heaps or ridges, end previous to its being 
removed from the jungle to his own house, he deems it necessary to 
propitiate the goddess JJhowany* Accordingly, a coarse green mhy, 
a choullic, some glass bangles, a small toothed comb, nnd a string 
of small beads, are placed on one of the heaps of kutt ; then some 
hvtturf, (turmeric) k&ntkoo, (a cosmetic prepared from the turmeric) 
kam7ida phunn$ t * ttndoor, a cocoanut, and frankincense are plac¬ 
ed near the sarhy ; after which a sheep and a fowl are sacrified, af¬ 
ter the usual forma, at the shrine. While the merchant is huay per¬ 
forming the customary rites, the K a it curies continue looking on, and 
at the termination of the worship, itie Naiks remove all the offerings 

It ia said that the merchant reckons ibat he receives about ten 
seers af the knit (of eighty Rupees weight) fur the rupee* It is sold 
to the Naik merchants at six and seven seers per rupee. These again 
retail it for five rupees the seer (about two pounds). They sell it 
in the Hydrubad territory Tor eighty rupees a Pullab of 1811 seers. 
At Amroutty, in Berar, it sells about three seers for the rupee* 

Malta, 10th March, 1838. Signed, A. Mackintosh, 


XI, — Narration of the late Cruize of the H, C . Brig of War 77- 
gris. By Commander Igglesden, I. N. 

Tlie following is a narratfVe of the late cruize of the II, C, Brig 
of War Tigris, which «t the desire of Sir Charles Malcolm is offer¬ 
ed to the Bombay Geographical Society t although from my limited 
opportunities of observation, it must necessarily prove meagre and 
imperfect. 

In the early part of last March (1836) the Tigris was despatched 
to New South Wales, and Torres Straits, situated between New 

* literally, casket and comb; these articles with a pair of glass 

hanglui tied together, form t common votive offering, prearnted by Hindu fe* 
males to their idol*. 
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Holland and new Guinc^ t in quest of the survivors of the ship Charhs 
Eal$n t wrecked til the outer terrier reefs in the vicinity of Sir 
Charles Hardy's*'!:?!and#in August 1831, on her way to India. Our 
progress down the Malabar crtmst at this season was much retarded 
by light winds, which at times were well to the sornhward* We touch¬ 
ed at Cochin to replenish our stock; and at Point <fe Galle to com-, 
plete our water, where!from our having a case of smalf-po^on board, 
we were subjected to quarantine during outsort stay. 

We left Point i!e Galle on the 26lh with an intention of visiting 
the Cocos Islands or Keelings Group, to replenish " but meeting a 
boisterous S. E. trade in long. 95° E. and lats7 Q S. with a heavy 
sea, I was induced to make the best of my way, urged by the nature 
of mv mission, for New Holland, although short of water and pro¬ 
visions for a voyage of that length. We carried the S* E. trade to 
3l c S. when it was succeeded sby variable winds; then the usual 
westerly gales, setting in from the northward at first, and eventually 
from the south-west* 

On the 25th May, we sighted King’s Islands on the western side 
of Bass’ straits, and the gale then shifted to the N. N* E. Consider¬ 
ing it imprudent to attempt making Port Dslrymplo on a lee shore 
and with thick weather, we bore away for Hobart Town. On the 
27lh, at day break, we saw the Eddystone Rock, and the high south¬ 
ern coast of Van Dieman s Land. The stormy weather having abat¬ 
ed during the night, the view at sunrise was most interesting, The 
bold lofty mountains, having their summits crested with snow, thick¬ 
ly covered with forest trees, and, owing to a serene sky, standing out 
in prominent relief! The interesting scenery baa been bo happily 
described by Montgomery Martin in his " British Colonies,’ 1 as to 
render any future attempt utterly unnecessary. The next day we 
entered the Derwent. 

Knowing the spirit of enterprise which so eminently distinguished 
the immortal circumnavigator Cook, one cannot help feeling surprise 
that the majestic estuary at the head of Storm Bay, should have es¬ 
caped his penetrating eye, and that its exploration should have been 
left to one of our ow n officers. 

During our slay al Hobart Town, the weather resembled a mild 
English winter, the thermometer rarely filling below 59°; Mount 
Wellington was occasionally enveloped in storms. This mountain 
defends the town from the piercing westerly winds, and rears its 
hoary head in great majesty. 

After spending a few days very pleasantly, and enjoying the Silu- 

43 
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brily of the climate, we quitted Hobart To tn orr the 7th of Jnne, 
tor Sydney. * ^ ** 

On the Oth and 10th p we had to encounter one of the winter 
alarms from the souihwrrd, which did some dunnage to our upper 
works, and put the qualities of the Jit tie Brig to (he feat. She rode 
over a heavy and at arming cross sea like a duck, and, with hammocks 
in the weather mdin-shroods, and two storm raifa (a stay and try sail} 
she bravely breasted a®as, which at u distance threatened to over¬ 
whelm her. W# arrived at Sydney on the 12th, when I was inform¬ 
ed of the departure of H. M. Colonial Schooner Isabella, eight days 
previously, to Murray's Island, on the object of my mission. 

Our repairs detained us four weeks, when, being furnished, through 
the kindness of His Excellency Sir Richard Bourke, with the in- 
si ructions drawn op by Captain F, P. King, R. N. for the guidance 
of the Isabella, 1 left on the 1 Oth of July for Murray's Island, 

On the 26i.h we made the Eastern Melds, passing within three 
miles of the nearest reef, the whole group forming a deep crescent 
with its convexity to the S, E. and about four miles in length, har¬ 
ing no passage apparently between the several reefs. On the north- 
ern most, a conspicuous chimney rock was visible at a distance of 
four or five mile*, and, by estimation was about fourteen feel high. 
The neat morning we made the Boat Reef, by which we were enabled 
to shape our course with tolerable precision for Moray's Island, it 
having been correctly laid down by Captain King, in Long. 144° 
40' E» 

It is indispensably necessary to sight Boat Reef, there being no 
soundings to indicate the approach to the outer barriers, and, as it 
happened to us, there is a probability of losing the meridian altitude 
by cloudy unsettled weather. The breakers were first descried; 
having afresh breeze, an awioua look-out was kept for the islands, 
and we had approached within four or five miles of the barriers ere 
the largest island of the group was seen, shadowing its outline through 
the cloudy atmosphere, which had hitherto obscured it. The other 
two were shortly after visible from the mast head, a station which I 
now occupied. We stood boldly on for the reefs, looking out for % 
dear opening or channel. At length, finding one that promised fair, 
we edged away W. by N. and entered between two reefs, the chan¬ 
nel being about two and a half cables wide, with the largest island 
bearing W. by 6. J S. 

Hating fairly entered, we got soundings at twenty-five fathoms; 
■leering according to the direction of the channel from W, N, W, 
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to N. W. by W. in thdk narrowest part ire had jonndiagi of sixteen 
anchtwcnty-two ^gttftrna. * * 

At S p, h. baring qlickly cleared the channel, we anchored un¬ 
der a patch of sunken rock/ off the nor^Jierfl reef, in nineteen fa¬ 
thoms, red and white coral bottom. It was ndw spring tides, the 
ebb setting oat (he £.8. E. At 3h. 30m. the tide changed and soon 
vet in with rapidity, and, in the space of an hour the ^reefa were 
again covered. At sunaeft all (hat remained,risible was the summit 
of a sand bank on the southern reef, and the lonj. foamy ridge of 
breakers on the outer barriers, I intended to examine the reefs in 
one of the quarter-giga, acid left the vessel for this purpose, but it 
was aa much as we could do to regain the ship, and without making 
our intended exploration. The next morning we had a moderate 8. 
E. breeze with fine weather , weighed anchor nod stood for the is- 
lands under easy sail, steering Nearly S t W. by W. } W. ; the 
soundings irregular, and the water discolored. The least water, 
however, was fifteen fathoms, oozy bottom ; at times, no bottom at 
thirty-five fathoms, When the northern and middle islands were in 
one, at the distance of four or five miles, we had thirty-five fathoms. 

At @h. we rounded the reefs off the large island at a cable's 
length distance ; soundings from twenty to twenty-five fathers. At 
8h. 20m. anchored in twenty-five fathoms oozy bottom, offshore leas 
than half a mile. The email island just shut in with the aonth end of 
the large one (Mar£ # ;) centre of Peaked Island S. by W. j W, 
Darnley's island (or Auroob^ N\ W. § W. 

This anchorage ia too dose in shore for a large vessel, as there 
were reefs to (he northward, within a quarter of a-mile, continuing 
with little interruption to the* other two islands, and having no clear 
passage that was visible from the mast head. Between this Jjne of 
reefs and Middle, or Ptaktd Island, there may be gaps between 
some of the patches, but at times I dbuld observe breakers nearly 
dong the whole distance. 

Long ere we reached the anchorage, the natives were seen running 
to the beach with palm branches in their hands, and shouting with 
the utmost vociferation; they were certainly blessed with good 
lungs, as their stentorian voices were heard by us when a mile md 
a half from them. All was now bustle and animation, — launching 
and manning their canoes, and, ere we had the sails furled, a dozen 
canoes were along side, the people making energetic demands for 

* The extreme! by comp»t from E. by N H £ N, to South. 



" Tooreff 1 Tooree/ J *qd “ W«l!ee, W*lee fl J ^(irop and clothing.) 1 
now triced up the boarding netting*, and then made signs for them 
to come on board - but as they appeared apprehensive and timid, I 
went into one of the nearest canoe* and prevailed by means of a 
few presents, on a fine young map to come on board, I introduced 
him into the cabin, but he clang most tenaciously to my arm for 
sometime,* until 1 allayed his fears ; others spon followed his exam¬ 
ple, and in a short tiire I should have had the decks crowded had I 
permitted it. The boarding netting 9 being spread, 1 kept the crowd 
in abeyance, admitting a few only. I easily prevailed on three of 
them to take breakfast, first giving them, greatly to their delight, 
shirt and trowsers each, as all the men were in a state of nature. As 
may be imagined, I had the task of assisting them at their toilet, for 
they were much puzaled to adjust their new dress. My guests how¬ 
ever did not feel quite at home ; this they evinced by shrugging 
their broad shoulders, somewhat straightened by too small a shirt. 
We now exchanged names, in token of close alliance and mutual 
friendship, and my Christian name was echoed by one and all, un¬ 
til I was tired of hearing it. The breakfast was much relished, 
their politeness not suffering them to refuse whatever was offered, 
and they only occasion ally forgot decorum. When any thing par¬ 
ticularly struck their attention, a grin of delight mixed with an ex¬ 
pression of wild surprise was exhibited by each of my sable friends. 

Whilst at breakfast I was agreeably surprised by receiving a let¬ 
ter left here by the commander of the Isabella, brought on board by 
an old man to whom it hud been entrusted, named Dhuppar, the per¬ 
son, aa it appeared from the letter, who had taken charge ofliiile 
Doyley [ but before f received this communication, 1 could under¬ 
stand that the vessel with two masts had taken the child and the 
other boy away. The following is an extract of the tetter, dated on 
board H. M. Colonial Schooner Isabella, 

“ Murray’s Island, June 26th, 1B36. 

“ 1 leave this memorandum in the hands of the natives, and they 
promise to produce it to the first European captain calling here. It 
will be well to return them a trifling present at its delivery, so as to 
encourage their confidence. My object in visiting this place was 10 
search fur the survivors of the Charles Eaton, which was list on 
some of the barrier realm to windward. I have only found two, John 
Ireland and a little boy Win. Doyley, son of Captain Doyley of the 
Bengal Artillery j the father, mother, and the whole of the passen- 
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gers and crew were rmurdered by the savages, on an island which the 
naitfes of this placPcafl Boydancy. The two survivors I purchased 
from the Native?" of ibis place for axes, which they call Tooree. 
These survivors have been tflell treated o^thie island ; indeed these 
people saved and rescued them from the savagesBoydaney, an is¬ 
land to the westward, which it is now also my object to visit, al¬ 
though I am rather at ^ loss to determine which it is, «s ^here is no 
native name on the charts to any of the isles ^ithin the Straits. The 
natives of this I consider very harmless, but great thieves, and very 
much afraid of a gun or small-arms, &c. M 

1 consequently rewarded the bearers fidelity by presenting him 
with an axe, &c. Whilst 1 woe busy in making these arrangements, 
the servant in removing the breakfast things missed a silver spoon, 
and aa a recompense for my hospitality, it was found secreted in 
the bosom of the shin of an unworthy guest. As he was huts lad, 
and the sou of one of the special guests, 1 endeavoured to impress 
on the father a sense of the offence which his youngster had commit¬ 
ted, and which I am willing to think, ha comprehended, as the Ud was 
sent into a canoe, and never after made any attempt to come onboard. 
A fihewy penknife had likewise disappeared ; but I was not al all sur¬ 
prised that these children of nature should have but an imperfect 
knowledge of the difference between mtutn and tuum, when m the 
midst of so many temptations, they might naturally conclude, that we 
had enough, and to spare, i now proceeded on shore accompanied 
by Dr, Hughes, with a bag and pockets charged with presents. 

On our landing we were warmly greeted by young and old, and 
soon found our arms locked in those of our new friends, and in this 
manner we were escorted by a very noisy rabble to one of their 
bamboo enclosures surrounding some five or six huts. Taking my 
seat on a large stone, I commenced my distributions. There was no 
wont of applicants, and I was so hard-pressed by the crowd, that it 
became quite suffocating. The confusion equalled that of Babel, and 
I was obliged to deal out as speedily as possible, it coming at last to 
a scramble, during which (hey assisted themselves without my know¬ 
ledge to the contents of my pockets. We now took a ramble along 
the beach, and met the second Lieutenant and Purser, who had taken 
a passage on shore in one of the canoes. The sun proving too pow¬ 
erful, prevented us taking a Jong excursion. Opposite to one of the 
enclosures were assembled a number of women nursing their infants, 
and basking in the burping rays of the sun. I invited two of my 
friends on board, and on reaching the vessel I found that an active 



barter had been carried on in cocoantits, jiowa and arrows, a few 

shells, and some tortoise shell; hut rhc’tnarket had been well drain* 

*- * 

cd by the Imbtlla. Several women were un board, one of whom 
had been gaily decorated ^ith a silk union twisted into a turban, dis¬ 
playing the taste and generosity of the donor. It is necessary to 
state, that unlike the men, who go without any clothing, the women 
wear a cumbrous covering of coarse grass,from the waist to the 
knees, which gives Itom a ludicrous appearance. After dinner I 
again went on shore towards the western end of the island. On 
my return to the boat, after a second distribution of trifles, to go 

on board as it whs neiir sunset, a fine powerful islander wished to 

■ « 

accompany me, making signs of his wishing to sle^p on board, l 
complied with his request and in return I received his patronymic, 
of M&ddoo, ratified by joining hands. 

When we reached the vessel I U»ok him round the lower deck 
which by this time was lighted up* The Gonner J s store-room and 
the armoury occupied much of his attention. As I wished to take 
hje profile, he readily gave me a patient sitting, and was evidently 
gratified at his being brought thus into notice. Judging from ap¬ 
pearance, this person was between forty-five and fifty years old, and, 
from bis repeating the names of the principal people on the island, 
and placing himself second on the list of worthies, 1 presume he oc¬ 
cupied that place in the estimation of his countrymen. In common 
with the majority of the natives, he was tall, and muscular, as regards 
the upper half of the body, the limbs, however, were disproportion- 
aiely slender ; an open intelligent countenance, hair crisped into 
short curia, well besmeared with grease and soot; the septum of the 
nose perforated ; body and arms cicatrized, and (he lobes of hia ears 
by means of cutting and stretching, nearly touched the shoulders* 
Making allowance for their wild dishevelled hair and beard, and a 
peculiar ferocity of countenance, they are far superior in physiog¬ 
nomy to the aborigines of New South Wales, with their flat features, 
hideous great mouths, and thick lips. The women, however, on 
Murray** Island are generally most repulsive in appearance, increas¬ 
ed if possible by some frightful diseases, elephantiasis and cancer, 
to which they are subject, producing hideous deformity in both sexes. 
Their food is simple, consisting chiefly of roasted unripe plantains, 
roasted yams, with cocoanuts; shell fish, and any other fish, which 
venturing into shallow water, they are enabled to spear. By raising 
a rude wall of coral on the reefs, similar to those on the flats in some 
parts of Bombay harbour, they entrap fish on the tide receding* 
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Their flesh diet is confuted to turtle* We saw a ref/ few tilde hofrii 
made of tdrtoi^sfftllj but I'sfiouJd hardly think they could answer 
the destined use* * 

Other particulara which c(fme to my knowledge subsequently to 
this- period, may, for sake of arrangement, be here added. In Flin¬ 
ders work, the population of Murray's Island { for only one or the 
group 1 believe ie pern^atiently inhabited) is estimated st 7JJ0* This 
is most certainly overrated, and two hundred I conceive, from my 
own observation, Confirmed by a late statement by Dr, Wilson, R. 
IV. is nearer the truth. Darnley*s Island, which Is in sight from 
Murray's, and more extensive, may probably •contain more inhabi¬ 
tants, as cultivation is more general there than at Murray's; the su¬ 
gar fane, tobacco, and yams, forming their staple commodities. A 
constant and friendly intercourse is kept up between these islands, 
which gives them x commanding influence over the rest of the is¬ 
lands in the Straits. 

The canoes are procured from the southern coast of New Guinea. 
These they obtain by bartering a species of volute shell, which is 
much esteemed by the people of New Guinea, and manufactured by 
them into ornaments. It is but candid to state, that this and other 
facts,, which could not possibly come under my own observation are 
given on the authority of the lad Ireland, one of the survivors of the 
Char Us Eaton . The canoes are correctly described in Flinders’ 
voyage, and also the character of the inhabitants of Murray’s and 
Darn!ey h s islands : no form of worship is observed amongst them, 
although veneration is paid to the dead, and in some of the huts 
which our officers fisited, skulls were seen suspended, which they 
sometimes incase in tortoise shell, forming an artificial nose, and 
supplying the eyes with pieces of mother of pearl. In one of the 
canoes which came along side the Tigris, was a rude sculptured 
head of a man with a hat on, made*of wood and painted after it 
fashion* In their habits the men are averse to labor, and conse¬ 
quently to cleanliness; the women perform (he chief labor; bat 
both ply as weavers in making boai-aaila from grass. 

The marriage ceremony is conducted somewhat d la Grttna t 
for the girt elopes with her paramour, which is resented by her pa¬ 
rents and friends on the bridegroom and hit party, and after a trial 
of strength, as a thing perfectly understood, the girl invariably re¬ 
mains with her protector. Bigamy is rare, and even if a family be¬ 
comes numerous, they are said to strangle the offspring at birib, un* 
leu a friend can be found to adopt (he child, and give as an equiv* 
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blent a large shell, Laws and arrows, or a hunch of plantain** 
Immediately on the birth of i child,'ibis taken *To the see sideband 
washed, and the mother in a day or two, returns ID her accustomed 
occupations* Owing to the imperfect nature of the chart, or to some 
error of my own in estimating distance, I got to the southward of 
the CumbeTlanu Passage, when, the danger of returning appeared 
equal to ^hat of proceeding. I determined on the latter, threading 
my way amidst « labyrinth of sunken rocks and reefs, until 4 i*. w., 
when I had to seek an anchorage for the night, and came to under 
an extensive reef, at a cable's length distance, io twenty-seven fa¬ 
thoms; the largest island of Murray's group bearing N. E. | E, fire 
or six leagues- We had fresh S* E. breezes, and strong eddy 
tides, the harbour lead of 323ba. being swept off the ground by the 
force of the under current* During the night, finding the vessel 
hedging we let go a second anchor In nine fathoms, and brought 
up in eighteen fathoms, rocks* Oil the following morning I observed 
the sea breaking over a small spot or discolored water a short half 
mile to leeward, and dispatched a boat to sound on it. She found 
three feet water having at the same time seven teen fathoms over the 
stern* We weighed (he best bower with touch difficulty, but the 
small bower chain had become so entangled amongst the rocks, that 
it restated every purchase we could apply, and we had finally to slip 
from it, ere the sun had got too far to the westward, it being of vital 
importance that the sun should he kept astern to enable me to ex¬ 
tricate the vessel from this perilous and unexplored track* Our dan¬ 
ger was at times imminent, and nothing but the most vigilant lookout 
at the mast Head enabled us to escape the many hidden perils we had 
to pass, ere Half Way Island greeted* my sight from the mein top¬ 
gallant mast head, at 2 r\ m. 

At 3h* 45m* we nnohored^with the centre of the island bearing S, 
£, by S. distant half a mile, in seventeen fathoms coral and sand* 
We lowered the quarter boats, and proceeded with a party on shore 
to explore* A conspicuous tree bore the words—" Dig under" carved 
on the bark, and our labor was recompensed by finding the follow- 
ing paper inclosed in a bottle ' — 

** July 28th 1836. 11 H* M. Col. Schooner Isabella. 

"Memo*" Half Way Island* 

" This Vessel was dispatched by the Government in search of the 
survivors of the Charles Eaton, wrecked on the barrier reefs about 
two years ago, I have called at nearly the whole of the islands to 



the northward, after two of the survivors on Murray’s, Wa, 

Doyjey, hod Jelm'f relsnd, * toy oftlie Eaton, the former a son pf 
Captain Doyley of the* Bengal Artillery, Ireland r el ales the aw fa] 
catastrophe, haring tieen l hr? whole of his^matea on the second raft,, 
cotmating of the crew, murdered in bis presence. The CapJaui 
and passengers, who were in the first tuft, shored Lhe’aaine fate about 
a week before on ibecame island, called Boydattey, try ijjte savage* 
ofAurrecd, another island in Iat0° 56' 15" g. and long, 143° 11' 
:I0"* bearing N, by, W, j W . from Half Way iftloud,, and seen off 
the deck?, 

** After searching ad over the Straits for this mysterious isle, I at 
last found it, but saw no inhabitants there, the people having left on 
the preceding night, when the ship hove in sight of Uteir isle. 1, 
however, found the skulls of the unfortunate victims on the middle of 
the island, covered with a kind of shed and arranged near a place, 
where they generally feasted. The heads were placed round LLie fi- 
. grure of a man painted with ocre. I observed long sandy hair uu 
one of the skulls; also marks of great violence cm them all. Hav¬ 
ing saibfied myself of the truth of this detail, I set the whole of their 
houses on fire, and destroyed every coco an ut tree-on the pine©, which 
those savages generally exist on, l at the same tune conveyed the 
heads on hoard, and destroyed the skull houses. My next object is 
to proceed towards Doubt? Island r and mount Adolphus, where I 
may find some other sufferers, and, after performing ihnt duty. I in¬ 
tend to proceed io Sydney, having in [filled the commission from II, 
M r Government with which I was honored* Should this fall into 
any hands, l will feel obliged by their giving it publicity in the first 
port touched at, in case of uriy -mrforeseen accident taking place with 
us, ere we reach heiui-quEirlers.' 1 Alc. &c, 

(Signed) C* M. Lois, Conor, 

■ 

The receipt of this caused me to leave early the next naornitg for 
mount Adolphus; steering 9, W. the soundings regular, the water 
losing its clearness, and becoming difcolored, of ft muddy appear¬ 
ance, assimilating to the oozy boilOn*. El mders 1 chart is iusre tolcv 
rably correct. 

Ai lOh*. 45' we sighted amoum Adolphus, At ’floou the mount 
bore S. 32° W. about three mHct-distant it eleven fathoms soft 
tom ; Double Island N. 65° W, the York Isles S* 60° W. Cape York 
S, fiO fl \V. Keeping a strict look out from the mast head, and not 

i ■' , ■ * * ° , t ■ , ' ■' 

perceiving the least signs.ef habitations or in habitants, bore #wey 
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md skilled Torh Islaodd; souDdings etevn and twelve fathoms. 
Having satisfied myself, (hat if any huAian being Hid been on eHhfer 
of the islands, we should have seen them. There away for Double 
Island, and at one o’&Ick; 1 ' deserted a vessel at anfehor, which prov¬ 
ed the Isabella, ftt She. 30' we came to, in nine and a half fa- 
thorns, sand off the N* E. and a Double Island ; the centre of the 
eastern ore &. E. ] E, j the western, S, { E, off shore * quarter of 
a mile. 

As its name denotes, this Island has (he appearance of two is¬ 
land*, the eastern pari rising in a conical form to the estimated 
height of two hundred feet or more, connected by a low sindy neck 
(which al times is evidently overflowed) to the western part, which, 
like all the small islands, is covered with trees,* 

The Surgeon of the JYgrii accompanied me on board the Isabella 
to examine the skulls; these were Ibttjf in number, attached to an 
imperfect and rude resemblance of the human face, composed of 
tortoise shell, which was found on the island of Boydaney, known 
in the chart as one of that group named Six Sisters, On examine* 
lion* fourteen only we found to be of European formation. These 
were comparatively fresh, whilst the others were much decayed, 
Marks of extreme violence were evident on the whole of the recent 
skulls, and principally on the temples. The others might hate be¬ 
longed to the enemies of these people. 

It appears that the midnight orgies of these savage* Ate charac¬ 
terized by frantic dancing and shotflirig, mixed with taunting and 
insulting language, addressed to the skill Is, which in frenzied ex¬ 
citement they take, and, by mean* erf a piece of string attached, 
whir! round their heads* The relation of (heir cold blooded cruel¬ 
ty by the lad Ireland make* one shudder, and raises our esteem for 
the generous and humane ccwduct of the Murray 1 *. With Captain 
Lewis** permission, I took Ireland** deposition in presence of Cap¬ 
tain Lewis himself, and our first Lieutenant, This has been alrea¬ 
dy published in the Bombay Courier , 

Why the life of Ireland was spared is a mystery to him. It had 
been repeatedly threatened, and he hid a severe struggle and per« 
■onal conflict with one of the saragtis. In wanton cruelty, they would 
at times make him stand at a distance, and shoot their arrows close 
to btm r keeping him in the greatest alarm and fear. On one ocoa* 


* At its eutem and in observed impure marble jesting on a bed of granite, 
tbc latter assunung in many parti a gtesniih tint. 



sion a (pear was thtown^si him, which entered under the tight brent, 
sn^str iking igaiarfta rib inflicted a wound about two inches long. 
The wound being'Wy painful and haring lost a considerable quanti¬ 
ty of blood, he, as he says, gtew tired of his existence, and came to 
the resolution of drowning himself. He accordingly swam out some 
distance from (he shore, but the salt water causing 'acute smarting, 
in the tit of seeking momentary relief by returning to the^hore, the 
design of self destruction vanished* It wag f aoi long after this that 
the news having reached Murray's island of while people being on 
Bojdincy, these people sent one of their large canoes to ramson the 
survivors, which was chiefly paid in some large hunches of plantains* 
The purchase had scarcely been effected, then they wanted to get 
Ireland into their possession again, and no stratagem was wanting; 
knowing, l suppose, that dead people tell no tiles, and having no¬ 
thing to dread from the infant. *On the survivors reaching Murray's 
island, they were respectively placed with Maddoo and Guffhr, and 
during an expedition made in conjunction with the inhabitants of 
Darnley's island, against some islanders of New Guinea, the lad and 
child were left in the care of their wives, It appears they had been 
eight months on the island when the ship Mangles touched there, 
cud from Ireland 1 * deposition, it i* t matter of regret, that the mat¬ 
ter of that ship did not use more discretion, and satisfy, himself of 
the truth of statement* before he made them in an official shape. 
Captain Lewis of the Isabella, with a very little address, and a few 
trifling presents effected their release. The infant had become so 
great a favorite with the women, that they parted with him with rai¬ 
ny tears, and the feeling was mutual* The poor little fellow for the 
first three days was constantly crying, and would awake at night in 
Che greatest terror and agony, continuing to scream until assured 
by Ireland of his safety. His native name was Yenas, and he spoke 
the language of the Murray’s islander* with fluency* The lad Ire¬ 
land proving a good interpreter, and thinking likewise that he should 
recognize the island, where the murderous tragedy had been enact¬ 
ed, Captain Lewis was induced to make a tour around the northern 
side of the islands, calling first at Darnley’s, where the natives be-* 
hived civilly. 

One old man who appeared to have some authority, was very at¬ 
tentive, and made Captain Lewis a present of a rude wooden figure 
of a man, which the rest of the natives were unwilling to part with. 
This idol did not appear to he an object of worship, but at the same 
time they attributed to it the diseases of cancer and ulcers, to which 



they rife Hrhjdet, The# fiostfess neftfea of f i afliprefnd Being; tfrid 
*&e# imagine fhtft white people hatffe irb country Of Ihetr own, *bof 
wander on the eceart rrt wooden dwetfhrgJ, which they look upon 
conlempfoously, as being, very clumsy end unmanageable. 

After leaving DarnFey's island, ihe Isabella grounded on a patch 
of TOcka lying* o(F Cm nra Reff, as laid down to the charts. The breeze 
being ligty. and ibe water smooth, she got off, fortunately»fbr Boon 
after it began vx Mow with so much violence that although partially 
sheltered b# a reef* she was riding with two anchors ahead for near¬ 
ly a fortnight This will give some idea of the weather even in the 
fair season, and daring the N, W, monsoon, judging from the rava¬ 
ges the sea has made on the N* W. side of the islands, the weolhet 
must be very severe, It was owing to this detention that I overlook 
the Isabella, After finding out the ft mysterious isle/ 1 as Captain 
Lewis cslle it, the savages left the evening previous, moat probably 
from an instinctive dread, that retribution was sought by the Isabella. 
The idea of pursuing their canoes amidrt m rntricaie navigation, 
would be futile intfeed in a ship, and even in uuf boats they would 
distance the finest polling gig. Whether it was good policy in a- 
dopirng the very natural act of destroying the few cocoanut trees on 
Boydaney, and burning their hnts t which can be erected again in an 
hour or two, will only eventually be known to any other unfortunate 
victims, who may fall into their power, although it is probable that it 
ifray cause htrstjHty between them and the Murray's. 

At day break on the 2nd August, 1 proceeded with the Isabella in 
company, to visit Wednesday Island, steering about W, S, IV, with 
the wind easterly, and carrying regular soundings of eight and seven 
fathoms. At Gha« 30' discovered a small rocky island bearing N. 
W. | W. five or six miles distant, which not being hid down in the 
chart, I named ** Grants Idlrtd" in compliment to the Governor of 
Bombay ; there is another isolated rock further to the west not no- 
treed m the chart. 

At Shs, 90' we discovered by the aid of our glass, Several natives 
on Wednesday fsiarid, waving branches in their hands. At ]0hs.' 
anchored off the eastern end of the island in seven fathoms, sand; off 
shore half a mile, the extremes from E. by S* j S. to S, W, } 8. 

We went on shore armed, not knowing how the islanders might be 
disposed Observing sfftbfce rising from arftangst the trees at the 
western end of the island, from which I inferred their huts to be sit¬ 
uated there, 1 pulled along the beach to the spot, about a dozen na¬ 
tives following the boats, btit ^hen 1 we landed they took to the tush. 
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The Surgeon mid riiysttjf walked up to the place where they disap¬ 
peared, and afie^cafting out aaloatily a* 1 could, two or three at length 
peeped out from among A the trees, hut the; scampered away again. 
Thinking that the sight of dVjr arms was yie cause of this timidity, 
I ordered the men to full hack, nod giving my gwi to the Surgeon, I 
proceeded alone to their hiding place, where a wiJcflooking savage 
made his appearance. Having provided myself whh theeq^al Trifles, 
1 held out to him a string of large blue heads, # iv hen he eery cautious¬ 
ly advanced within reach, amt snatching them from my hand, ran off 
with the celerity of a hare. Finding hy this that it was necessary to 
humour (hem in their own way, I went ind aat'down under the shade 
of a tree, the sun being very powerful on the sandy shore. After sit¬ 
ting there about ten minutes, they began to emerge from the jungle, 
and by more presents held out to them, I enticed them to approach us. 
I relumed on hoard after an hour's r»mb|p. Small plots of ground had 
been cultivated,and we met with a remarkaldespecieaofdwarf palm,the 
branches striking out in a spiral manuer from the head of the trunk. 
Ant-hills were hero of a prodigious site,some upwards offline feet high, 
of an irregular conical shape, inhabited by myriads of large red ants* 
At I l 1 . M i again visited the shore in company with Captain Lewis 
and Ireland, This second visit was received with much Jess appre¬ 
hension, and after distributing some American biscuits amongst the 
people, which were greedily devoured, we became tolerably good 
friends. They showed no objection to onr wandering in quest of 
birds, of which we saw but few. 

Captain King's opinion of these people, differs both from mine and 
Captain Lewis's, for, without exception, they appeared the tnosl fero¬ 
cious looking savages l ever haw, [ studied to win the good graces 
of a great ugly savage six feet high, and built like Hercules, and 
another one by no means inferior in hie forbidden physiognomy; the 
latter I prevailed on to part with a Another of pearl oyster-shell, 
which was suspended round hit neck, for a knife and looking-glass : 
it was aiflitsing to see them viewing themselves in theglasa and grin- 
ding ghastly sriiles. Another disposed of a vulture's feather which 
he had, by way of ornament, stuck ih bis hair, and transferred it to 
my cap. There was another powerful athletic young man upwards 
of six feet, who had nearly lest the use of a leg, by contraction of the 
muffdes, which had taken place from the shaft of an arrow being 
imbedded in the thigh, A barbarous custom amongst them is this ; 
when the^ have transfixed an enemy, (bey instantly dost whh hitn, 
and, if possible, break the fetid of the arrow shaft dose x>W\ shd, as 



they are not sufficiently skilled to extract the slump, it remains fes¬ 
tering until the wound frequently terminates a •lingering existence. 
It seems chat these people have no Axed reskfenc^Tbut roam about 
from onR island to anather, in search of turtle, fish &c. They like* 
wise toJd us that jEjood water is procurable at half a mile distance 
from the shore," Like the Murray's, and, indeed all these inlanders, 
the men in a stale of nature, and the wqmen wore the dress al- 
rcxidy described, m 

Through the interpreter we introduced the subject of the massa¬ 
cre by the people of Roydaney, but they would not understand us, al¬ 
though by their evasive answers, it was evident that they were not ig¬ 
norant of the transaction, more especially as they had lately come 
over from that neighbourhood. Towards sunset they became very 
impatient for uh to leave. I endeavoured without success to prevail 
on one or two to accompany me on "board, when, much to their re* 
lief, we left them, and reached ihe vessels at sunset, 

The next morning we left early. Following Captain King's di¬ 
rections, we passed within a quarter of a tnife of a barren isolated 
rock, about forty feet high, on which we saw a numerous assem¬ 
blage of birds of the crane kind. The passage in this part is very 
contracted, and strict attention to the chart is necessary. At 8hs, 
2Q' sighted Booby Island ; at Itths, observed a pole erected on the 
brow of the island, and sent an officer on shore, who returned at 
1 Ihs, 30' with the report of seven different ships having passed the 
Straits in safety this season, by entering the barriers in 11° 58', S. 
and making Sir Charles Hardy's Island ; this being the track recom¬ 
mended, and justly so, by Captain King, to whom the commercial 
world are deeply indebted fur his valuable labors. 

On the 5th we passed Cape Wessel. On the 7th, at eunaet, Cape 
Croker bore 8, W. J W. distant six miles. On rounding this Cape, 
we had the misfortune to get igrouod on an unexplored shoal of sand 
and coral, where the vessel was nearly lost, carrying away ihe false 
keel, part of the main, the gripe of the fore foot, and rudder* Dur¬ 
ing the next day we worked the vessel by the sails, and reached the 
anchorage in Raffles Bay. Here I was detained ten days building a 
new rudder, made from the blue gum tree, which grows in abund¬ 
ance, At this place we had a settlement in 1827, an accurate de¬ 
scription of which together with an account of its abandonment, is to 
be found in the Narrative of t voyage round the world/ 1 by T. B* 
Wilson Esq., published in 1835. This gentleman was in the Gover¬ 
nor Ready when she was wrecked in Torres Straits in 1929. 



I must say that 1 was^mnch djsappoitiunl in the appearance, though 
nofin the charafijer of (he tillirA of Ruffles Bay. They appeared 
to ua disgustingly filthy*, and little, if at all, superior to their south¬ 
ern brethren. Nevertheless*! cultivated yieif good will, by trifling 
presents. The few we did meet, who I may a Appose were a fair 
sample of the whole* were thievishly inclined, and without the slight¬ 
est idea of gratitude. • Some traits of their character* w^ich came 
under our observation would be deemed incredible. I therefore pass 

these over in silence, and mereW remark, that in our unanimous 

’ * 

opinion the Murray’s are as far superior, morally and physically to 
these people, as savage life admits. We found tn Uiifllcs Bay a place 
of refuge in time of need, with good anchorage and abundance ol~ 
wood and water. The few remains of the establishment consist of 
some palisading, arid ruined huts. 

On the abandonment of the settlement, the kitchen garden was 
thriving, live stock was left* and the whole was committed to the 
care of the natives, who doubtless destroyed whatever their caprice 
or the more immediate calls of hunger demanded, as soon as the set¬ 
tlers were out of sight. They depend chiefly no cochlea, dug from 
beneath the sain! below high-water mark* and some indigenous roots 
for their subsistence ; ns for cultivation, they do not dream of it, or 
aught else that requires the least manual exertion, ntn! ns lo mecha¬ 
nical knowledge* we had a specimen in a canoe which exhibited it 
proof of their indolence and ignorance in a remarkable degree ; it 
being composed simply of the bark of a tree with the two ends doub¬ 
led up. In this imperfect float they had crossed Bn wen's Straits; 
not far, it is true* hut I should say that the least ripple would fill the 
canoe, and that they must depend more on their skill lii swimming, 
than on this clumsy strip of bark, doubled up at each end ; thus 
giving ample proof of their temerity* but little or none of their in- 
genuiiy. That we were not visited hy*more than ieu or a dozen na- 1 
lives is inexplicable, for numbers must have been within a few miles, 
as numerous fires were visible by night and day, extending several 
mites along the whole bay. On one occasion they found out that 
some of our native crew were washing their clothes on shore with¬ 
out the u^ual sepoy guard, when they succeeded in pilfering a few 
things of little value, and disappeared before our people had the 
means of retaliation. 

On (be 17th August, we left Riffles' Bay for Coep&ng on Timur t 
thence to Batavia, and eventually to Bombay, 
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XIL—- Ripw't oh the Fiiutidittion tnut bet arret} Iff Surat mi the 

of August t 1837, By Lieutenant G, FiiMjames. 

. 

[Prpfluntctl by the Right HohdiaUIo the Governor in Council.] 

The slate of Lite weather prior to the laic inundation of the tir-er 
Tfflptcp, wias, for the monsoon, any thing but boisterous, neither liar) 
there been a very heavy fall a f rain hi the country near Surat; and 
during the time, die flood remained hi the city, the inhabitants who 
were obl iged From the low situ nlion of their houses, to seek safely 
on the roofs, sufferetl little inconvenience from bad weather. Very 
heavy rain must, however, have Fallen to the eastward and in the 
range of Ghauts that separate Khau flesh from the low country toward* 
the sea. 

■ri 

The late fresh commenced rising on the 28tli of August. It wan 
during the day time, that a small rise tins perceptible in the river, 
and this gradually increased towards night, when it rose very rapid¬ 
ly until Wednesday, when ilie water attained its greatest height- Jl 
remained nearly 34 hours Motion ary. On the night of the 3J sl be¬ 
tween the hours of 10 and II, a pm l ofllsc wall of the city, between 
the Ontwa and Mu] nor a galea, gave way with n tremendous crash ; 
a breach was effected, and the wall destroyed to the extent of up¬ 
wards of-DOf feet. The whole road way in front of this breach has 
been excavated to ihc depth of 12 and 14 feet, and completely wash¬ 
ed away. 

This inundation look the same direction as those of former years, 
the great body of water coming across the country from the river 
near the village of Piioolpara, whence, from the formation of the 
ground to Surat, a distance of 5 miles, the great hotly of water ?eis 
on the town-wall, between the Delhi nmf Surrah gales, and has more 
than once destroyed it. In the yet.? ]S23 this wall ivn? broken down 
by a flood, and this year it has given way at ihe very an mg spot. 

The ground between these two places is very much intersected by 
hedges, inclosing gardens, which being remarkably strong, must of¬ 
fer great impediment to the stream, and, one would imagine, prevent 
the water acquiring any very great velocity. The wall at this spot, 
is broken short off at the foundnl idti. 

The moment this wall gave way, a very rapid and alarming in¬ 
crease of water look plane in that pirt of the eiiy nearest to the 
breach, the water having risen some feel higher than was ever known; 
while on the western side of the town, the water was lower than in 
lhr great flood of 1823, by some inches,. 
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The maximum beigh^of the^water ip the river, above it* tvwage 
tevfcl, was 37 fe^t. ''in sorae^iarfs of th* city t here were 10 Teel of 
Water; but 10 show fuffy the extent to which the city was flooded, f 
beg to annex a memorandum*of the heigtyi<jit frhich the water stood 
at the different gate* of the city ; as also in some bf ^he Poorahs. 


Ouiwa Gate 

Mujoora, diltO *.***.... *...* 
J after af!y dillo ..*.<**.* .<*» .*.. ....** * 

Novvsary ditto ... 

Varriow ditto ...... 

Katlargaum ditto*. .. . .*** n** ... 

L«]J ditto-*-** 

Delhi ditto.. ... 

Surrah ditto. . **.*.•*-*. 

Snlliibut ditto **•». ***«*«*••, **»-•**« •*<**•* 

Maun ditto** * 


7* feet 1 inch. 


5 

*) 

4 

f* 

4 

M 

— 

it 

*3 

I* 

8 

if 

12 

IP 

9 

»■* 

10 

1) 

7 

f* 

3 

** 

3 

it 

4 

If 

— 

if 

il 

T» 

7 

H 

4 

IP 

1 

If 

6 

tl 

ft 

f* 


In ike Paora* 

tiulleh .*. 2 feet 

Toonkee.. i**, 1G ,, 7 inches 


in ike 'Fuifiit. 

Cn&tlc l-Nplanmie .-+ ■ G feet 3 . . + ***.+.,.... . inches. 

With regard t* the extent of country over which the inundation ex- 
tended, I can get no positive information ; hut from wliat [ have col¬ 
lected, and the observations 1 have made, the breadth .of the stream 
could not hnve been under 6 mile?* and in many parts of (he coun¬ 
try, double that breadth. There is n very prevalent report among the 
natives ill at the Nurhudda and Tap tee rivers were joined, when : t he 
llood was at it* height, which* if true, wobIiI increase the breadth up* 
ward* of 40 miles. 

The nature of the destruction effected by the flood was of two kinds, 
one caused by the ncluni force of the current, and the other by the 
found at in ii-s and walls of bouses giving way from absorbing water. 

A very large number of houses of the poorer classes of Lhe inhabi¬ 
tants of the city are built of wood, the posts of which from the ground 
getting <iuile soft, in many places sunk. In others, the force of (he 
current was sufficiently grrpi, in many of the streets to incline the 
houses ho much out of the perpendicular, that the whole came down, 
and, in many instance*, with ibe wretched inhabitants sitting on the 
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voofa willmil Uteir moveable properly as the cully place likely ter af¬ 
ford them protection against the defrastalmg'eff'AHs of the flood , and 
which must have caused the lose of many lives. 

According to the uioa^accurate accounts* not more than 13 lives 
wore lost in the city of Surat and suburbs, and about HLK) head of cut¬ 
tle, The force of the current was such, that the bridges over the 
outer dilc^ *rt?re nearly all destroyed, and thepublic roads very much 
injured, and, in many places, completely swept away, hv the 1 streets 
of the city, well manned boats could barely make way ogaiivst the 
stream, and in the river it was quite useless attempting it. 

The wall of the city has been inured to a great extent. It first 
gave way between the Delhi and Surruh- gates; then a breach was eft 
fee ted in the parapet wall between the Varriow and KntUrgnum ga'.es; 
the third point was between the Omwa and Mujoora gates, and oc¬ 
curred at the lime the water was nt*its greatest height;; and lastly the 
whole from the custom house to the castle, including some public 
buddings erected on the wall, used as the Parsonage and Cr?stom house 
offices. 

In the first case the whole wall was overturned into the city by the 
pressure of the water setting against it, from the direction of the vil¬ 
lage of Phoolpara; in the second, the parapet was washed away hy 
the velocity of the stream rushing over it ; in the third, the pressure 
of the water behind the wall forced an opening through the soil on 
which it was founded, apparently having commenced in a email drain 
under the wall, that had existed from the Lima it was built, and rush¬ 
ing through the opening with immense velocity soon completely un¬ 
dermined it, and created a hollow under the foundation, in some place# 
14 feet deep, the wait afterwards falling in for want of support. In 
the fast, the wall was thrust bodily into the river, by the soil at the 
back of it getting saturated with water. 

There is also another cau& that may have effected the breach be¬ 
tween the Outwa and Mujoora gate's, viz :—the gates of the city he* 
log shut, the rush of water was so great that it was found impossible 
to open them. That this did in some measure keep the water high¬ 
er, and for a greater length of time, in the city, is ftdly home out by 
the fact, that the moment this part of the city wall gave way, the water 
decreased very rapidly, while prior to this event, the water had remain¬ 
ed stationary for 24 hours. 

The quantity of matter brought down by the river in the shape of 
limber, reeds, bushes, parts of houses&c, was very great; little, how¬ 
ever, was deposited on its banks; but, owing to the strong S. W 
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winds and surf setting 011 the beach at Dornus, tins was covered luthe 
extent of 1 J mi lei, aifd iu many places nearly five feel high, with 
trees, hushes, reeds,&B. Among this mesa the bodies of deer, cows, 
bullocks, and buffaloes, were imbedded, and ari immense number of 

“St - 

snakes, some of them of « very large site. * 

I found on examining a quart of-the river w*ter,*m«ny days after 
the flood had passed \way, that it held in suspension no Jess than 5 
grains of earthly matter. The quantity therefore, of alluvial mat¬ 
ter held in suspension during I he flood, must have been enor¬ 
mous, From an itispeciitin of the face of the coufliry, over which 
the flood bad passed, it appeared-to me that the current must have 
been sufficient to prevent any cons4derable ’deposit, while in the city 
itself, both in the streets and houses, the mud wasiti some places livu 
feet deep. 

it appears to me somewhat extraordinary, that scarcely any of Lhe 
alluvial matter held hi suspension by the water was deposited with the 
trees, bushes,&c* above alluded to , the principal deposit having taken 
place on the Delta, between the Rotnws side of the river and Y mixes' 
tomb. This Delta bus been forming for many years; it commences 
about a mile above Damira, and previous to the late fresh, had a deep 
channel between it and the l>:mk* of the river on either aide. It con* 
aisled of a number ofsmalt islands, between some of which, boats could 
crass from Donius to Vauxes 1 tomb even before high water; but since 
the fresh, the whole of the islands have been farmed into one bank, 
many miles in length, and the channel on the Domes side has been 
nearly filled up, wltile on the tomb side, called the Toddy bank, where 
vessels used to Lie high mud dry t waiting for the tide to cross the bar , 
there is now sufficient water (0 float them at all times. 

That a very considerable deposit of alluvial matter does take 
place iu the river, is borne out by rllie facts, that numerous timid banks 
are formed, and that the river is now shallower than it was in former 
years. That this deposit will go on increasing, every year appears 
to me beyond a doubt ; and likewise that the tilling up of the bed 
of the. river, and the numerous sand banks that hive been formed, 
are, in a great measure, the causes why the floods of late year* 
hive been more destructive to the city than formerly, 

it may be proper to mention, that formerly many of the streets of 
of the city and suburbs of Surat, were 20 feet below the level of the 
floors of the houses at the aides, and that many of the native inhabi¬ 
tants have an idea that Riling them up, iu some places to the extent 
of 20 feet, has caused the water to rise much irigher iu their -houses 



than fbfnwrfy- Others attribute it to (he filling up of (he main 
ditches of the city with nil the fihb, fcc. rliroftn tnu of the tovfn, 
which nuisance Hus been increasing aver ainte the English had pos¬ 
session of Sural. 

Their argument* is, that these ditches and deep Janes acted no so 
many drams in'draw off the water from their houses, - thereby 
protecting their property; and should this he the case, the great 
outlay that has been m^de to hi) up these streets instead of proving, 
aa it waa meant j a benefit to the inhabit ants, has in fact been the 
very rcfcrse. 

The bank of die river called the Toddy bank is ll) feet high, 
and nearly perpendicular. A section of the strata of it shows very 
folly the numerous changes that have taken place, and the manner 
in whi^h it has been formed. It is composed of alternate layers ot 
sand and clay, as regular as if th£y had been deposited by human 
ait! ; some of the layers of ejay vary in thickness, owing to (lie 
deposit from the freshes being less at one lime than at another. 
The layers of snnd however ore nearly afl alike, A section of the 
hank near Surat, shows that k has not heeti formed in the same 
way, for (he upper stratum, to a depth of 3 or 4 feet, conaisis of black 
earth, below which a bed of moor urn appears as far as the river wit] 
allow it to be observed* 

The reach of the river from Randier to Surat lias altered a good 
deal* A sand hank has been formed from the Peers tomb (Giibuns- 
ha ) tl»e whole wuy down to the Custom house, leaving a hick water 
10 or !$ yards wide and 15f feet deep, from ihe Custom house up 
to the Daria Mabel. Should this bank go on increasing it will 
save the castle, but otherwise i consider it in a dangerous situation* 
A large piece of the lower part of the northern angle of the salu¬ 
ting battery has been broken away, which allows the water to find 
its way under the foundations Below this, the small remaining por¬ 
tion of the wall of the Dutch bunder has also been greatly injured* 

Having now related all the circumstances attending (he lute fresh* 
that I thought might prove interesting, and having detailed all the 
information I have been able to collect, 1 beg to allude to those 
points on which I conceive attention is most required, and u> 
suggest such measures u appear to me most likely to ameliorate 
the existing evils* 

I beg to enclose a plan* of the country about Surat, which, as 


Mo phi accompanied the copy til tlm Report p rent tiled to the Boeie- 
■y. — B, 
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many names of villagjs and places are alluded to, with the precise 
situation of the Right honorable the Governor in Council 

may not be conversaifl, wiJl t 1 conceive, lend to explain many 
points that might otherwise appear obsco^. * 

It is very evident that ihe filling up oF the rfve^ near its mouth, 
must, during any fresh, retard its exit into the sea* and thereby 
cause it to rise big liar for some miles above its mouth. -By a con¬ 
sideration of the foregoing facts and inspection oft he plain, it ap¬ 
pears likewise evident, that during late fresh, the river having risen 
above the level of its banks at the village of Plioolpara, the direct 
distance from that point to the city of Surat being far less than along 
its natural course, and the slope in that direction being consequent¬ 
ly greater, having once overflowed its banks, rushed with great 
force against Surat, the nearest point where it could again unite 
itself with the stream. It is therefore probable that if any mean* 
cohld be devised to protect the batik in this place, or to divert the 
current after overflowing it in a different direction, the force of 
water would not be sufficient, even if it rose to a great height, to 
breach the wall. But as long as the whole force of the stream is 
directed against this one point, which under similar circumstances 
has now been twice breached, Surat will, I feel sure, always suffer. 
The first object then appears tome to be to provide some means for 
the water to disembogue after it has risen to such a height, that Ihe 
river would otherwise begin to overflow, and, from a careful inspec¬ 
tion of the country, it has occurred to me, that a nullah, branching 
from the main stream above Phoolpara, might by throwing up an em¬ 
bankment to direct the stream into it, and by making a cut for the 
annie purpose, be made to effect this object most completely. 

ft maybe urged against the suggest ion, that drawing off a large body 
of water by this inode may accelerate the filling up of the river. 

I am of opinion, however, that if it b£ possible to confine the water 
within the bank of the river it is more likely to be scoured out 
than by allowing it to overflow the surrounding country, and there¬ 
by collect material which is ultimately deposited in the river, the 
evil mast to be avoided; for the matter that ib held in suspension^ 
is, as far as 1 have been able to ascertain, much greater in the water 
that overflows the surrounding country that in that of the river itself. 
The next precaution that appears to me most requisite, is to vfford 
an opening for the flood to escape, in case the town should be again 
flooded. Besides the many suggestions for the attainment of this ob¬ 
ject, already, I believe, before Government, 1 would propose that ihe 
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gales on the western side of the city be made to open outwards, by 
which alteration the water would at once burst them open, instead uf t 
us nt present, keeping them slim 1 , f 

With regard to the river-face oftlie ciiy, which as above described 
baa been destroyed Nearly the whole way from the custom house to 
the Dutch bunder, very active measure? appear to me necessary, l 
would suggest', under the impression that rebuilding it with masonry 
is out of the question, on account of the expense, that it be il veiled 
with piles and planking, in a somewhat similar manner to a small por¬ 
tion belonging to the Borah Moolua, which has been thus secured, 
and which, although the wall of the Dutch bunder below it has given 
way, is still standing* Above the custom house, as far as the Daria 
Mabel the wall still remains, but the tower part has been considerably 
worn aw ay by the rush of the water during freshes, and l am confi¬ 
dent, that unless some precaution is taken, it will also be destroy- 
l ed, and, with that view 1 would suggest that a similar rivet cm? nt-be 
also erected in front of it, but only of sufficient height to protect the 
injured part* 

ft is probably well known to tJovfrmnenl that the river immediate¬ 
ly opposite Surat, now flows in a totally different course to what it did 
formerly* In front of the whole Dice of the city, a road-way, and in 
some places, gardens existed, while at present the deepest part of the 
river is close to the walls. On the opposite bank, soil has been de¬ 
posited, until it now projects beyond its former boundary, fully as 
much as the river has encroached on the Surat aide. Any person ac¬ 
quainted with the action of strong currents in rivers can, by inspect¬ 
ing the plan easily understand the cause of what has taken place ; nod 
the whole theory of the subject is so well known to engineers iti Eng¬ 
land, that various modes have been effectually adopted to counteract 
the effect of currents. There is, however, one difficulty in the present 
mslnucc not met with in England. I allude to the enormous rise that 
takes place during the freshes, which as above mentioned sometimes 
ta as modi as 37 feet* 

The system most commonly adopted in England, is to throw out a 
jetty of some description, so as to cant the stream from selling on the 
opposite shore. None of the plans, however, that l have seen appear 
tajmeisuited to the river Taptee, for unless the projection, whatever 
it may consist of, be raised so an to be nearly on a level with the sur¬ 
face of the water at all times, its usefulness would be greatly diminish¬ 
ed To raise any work of this description to Ibe height oT 37 feet 
afcojvp the ordinary level of the stream, appears quite out of tlieques- 





lion, but I conceive a plan might be adopted of forming a lluuimg ob- 
situation, that woiltd aftsweufivery purpose, and be executed :ii a tri¬ 
fling expense. I would propose to float two strong chain** eitln?r by 
buoys or casks, stretching t+iem apart at a distance of a bom 8 feel 
by lashing them io pieces cf timber j 1 would isoor these chants by 
means of heavy moorings (old guns would probably iTiiswer every pur* 
pose) from the shore jnto the stream, in the direction recruited, and 
keep the chains perpendicularly over each ot^ier by means of guys, I 
would then connect these chains together with rope*or small chains, 
so an to form a kind of network in which E conceive ill I bushes, grass, 
&c* kc, brought down by Lhe stream would become entangled, and 
offer an obstruction sufficient to divert entirely the set of the current. 

The advantage of this plan js, that any chain in store might be 
made use of for the purpose, and, if not found to answer die desired 
object, or, after the object hasdn-eu accomplished, may be returned 
back without having become depreciated in value. 

In conclusion, I beg to siute, that not having arrived m Surat until 
some days after live late fretffi bad passed off, and having again lefi 
it before any official notice had been received by the Collector of the 
damage and loss oTproperty, that had been sustained by the inhabi¬ 
tants of the villages on the banks of the river, or even of lhe number 
oflives lost, 1 have been unable to enter so fully on the subject, or 
to afford so much information as I could have wished; 1 therefore 
trust every allowance will be made for wbt may appear to have es¬ 
caped my observation. 

Signed. Gen. 

Bom a ay, 

17th January, IS3& 



X11L — Remarks ow the. Rutiian (Tab) Utivr* fi’mu its mouth tu a 
IW called Koot. By Lieut* b\ Whilelock’ 1 N. 

[Communicated by Hear Admiral Sir C. Malcolm.] 

The entrance io this river is in I at. 90° 4' 30* N.; it is acturntely 
laid down iu the charts of the lute survey. 

It N difficult to find, as there are no landmarks to guide you; you 
must be acquainted with the soundings, to find the entrance. From 
feuatiire, boats steer in a W, N. W. direction, carrying 5 or 6 ft* 
thorn a from Rts Shut. Keeping in thin depth of water, you will be 
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about 5 or 6 mite, from the coast. Off tlte KWe of Barekhan, yoi 
will lessen your water to iij and 2 fa horns : you steer then about 3. 
S. W. and south, altering it as your dep,h of water will guide 
you. 

Ja this Khore you have' from 2 fathoms to 1J, 1J, ail d l f«ihom, 
high water. This Khore leads into the Khore of Endian. The Khore 
of Endian extends oul about or 2 miles from the river: you will 
he steering, when you enter tins Khore, east and E, Ns E* carrying 
Irom 1 io 1£ fathoms. I he hills called Kiilaai, the nearest range, 
bear about N, E. by N. The distant hills behind Kulant which are 
higher, and ate called Zaitoon, bear from N. j. E. toE. by. N. 

Formerly there iv-*? no difficuliy in entering the river ■ but offate 
the hank off the entrance ha* greatly increased, both in size and ex¬ 
tent ; it is of soft clay, with bulrushes growing on it. 

The banks of the river at the entrance, are covered with bulrushes 
for about two or three miles: no other vegetation. 

At a place called NukJ Btigoah, (see chart,) there are one or two 
date groves. At low tide the wnter is sweet here, but a little brakish 
at high. There arc a few low Imilt houses, and a little cultivation. 
Two miles from this is another date grove, but none afterwards until 
you reach Endian town, nor any signs of vegetation with the eicep- 
lien of a few tamarisk trees. 

From the entrance you have 2J and 3 fathoms low water, as far as 
Guz Ally, at this time of the year, viz. September, 

The banks for some miles are low and covered with a layer of 
salt, but gradually rise in height from n village called Antionat to the 
town of Knot. At the village of Guz Ally limy are about H feet; at 
Endian town 14 feet; at the town of DebmuIJa 20 feet, and at Root 
about 25 feet. There is no vegetation on them from Endian town to 
Kooi, except a few beds of water melons. 

The rise and fall as farasGjz Ally is 10 or 11 feel, spring tides; 
water is sweet and very clear, the bottom hard mud. 

This river is about 200 feet wide at the entrance ; at Guz Ally not 
so wide, but at Endian town only 18G feet, at Dehmulla 150 feet, and 
at Root not more than 100 feet. 

In April, May, June, and July, they say, that when the water 
comes from the hills, it overflows the banks 15 feet high. 

There is plenty offish in the river, one in particular of about a 
foot in length, which sticks to the bottom of the boats, and causes 
them to leak. Unless you are my careful in examining the well of* 
ten, it is probable that all your cargo and goods will be spoiled in one 





night. I had several things spoiled during a night, and found early in 
the morning the btfat !fnlf fidl of water. 

The country as far » you can. see, wears a tiesert appearance', dea- 
litule of all vegetation thca&auac, I imagine,* ts the- saltness of the 
aoil, or the difficulty of iriigaijng it, as the banhs are so high above 
the river. * * 

In the interior Lhe^ cultivate a great quantity of wlteat, especially 
at Baibami ; also water melons. The seed of the marsh melon has 
been brought from Shiraz and sown here ; they arc of excellent fla¬ 
vour. There is some good pasturage in the miefior 2 or 3 miles 
from ilie banks. The caule appear to be in good condition, such as 
bullocks, sheep, and goats, &c. 

In this country near the river, the soil only produces rice and 
wheal, water and marsh melons ; at least these are the only article* 
they cultivate. ] saw no fruity 

The climate from all accounts is good and salubrious. Sickness is 
seldom known. Notth-westers are the prevailing winds during the 
hot months, and are very hot and dry. 

In September they are cool and pleasant. The only disease I heard 
of was the bem-herrf, exacily l believe, of the same nature as that of 
lha Red Sea. Mont who have had this disease have died of it. Their 
doctors recommend earners milk uc a cure, if taken when it first 
makes its appearance: but the difficulty is in their not knowing the 
disease in time. 

The inhabitants are a mixture of Arabs, Persians, mid Bedouins, 
The Arabs are of the Chah and ShirccfuL tribes. The Persians ure 
of a tribe called Khoyeh. 

The Bedouins * ate oT a tribe called Y rak Turk* j they speak only 
Turkish, and possess large herds ofcotl !e and docks of sheep ; all of 
them who are not servants, or do not acknowledge the authority of the 
Arabs, pay a. stipulated sum for the icud on which they pasture their 
cattle, so much for each head. 

The whole of this country is under the sway of the chief of the Chab 
tribe, who resides at a town called Felyahj. two days journey in the in¬ 
terior. They pobsc&a nil the country near Mohumra, Bussora, 

Shaik Jabber, at Mohutnra, is the next in power among them. It is 
a puwei hit tribe. 

At the town of Koot, the inhabitants are exceedingly ignorant and 


*The author must here menu Iltiats l nr-t. Arab*. Yrak 
id Nirhuhr'i lilt of t.hp Tiirknmnfi MibPi, 
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wiild* Few oTthem have ever seen a hunt, anil they appear to know of 
other place* than Dussora and liuahiH*. n < 

When f visited their town, they appeared veVy curious to know the 
reason of my coming, and began to conjecture what could he the 
purpose of my visiting them. One said, it was to take away the mo¬ 
ney said to have been left by the Portuguese* when they vacated the 
country* They have a story, that when the Portuguese lefL this coun¬ 
try, they buried under a very targe stone all their money and goods; 
and they add, that they have often tried to remove this stone, but 
could never succeed. To pdeci the removal of this stone some at¬ 
tributed my coming* One very old matt said, with the greatest gra¬ 
vity possible, that I had come there on no other account, than to take 
away the Philosopher'* stone buried on the Ziiitnon hills. They have 
a f^rcat number of traditions concerning ihese hills, and from their ac¬ 
count* of them, they mu*.t hr very interesting to a traveller. I was 
very sorry they would not allow me to visit them. At Koot they &ay, 
that in digging among lIic ruins of the houses of the Porluguese, they 
have found several hoses containing money, ornaments, and goods; 
also some skeletons, supposed to be Portuguese. 

At this place they attacked and plundered me, in consequence of 
the different reports which had been circulated of my being possess* 
ed of much money* It appeared afterwards that they obtained per¬ 
mission from the sister of their chief; Slaving reported to her, that 1 
was exceedingly rich, and that my imeiil km was to come and plun¬ 
der them of the money aforementioned. She reluctantly consent¬ 
ed, hut made them promise rmi to injure any of us, I had a deal of 
trouble with them the day before, in order to got permission to pro¬ 
ceed further on horseback, and on this"morning had determined to 
return, I had not proceeded half a mile when I perceived a mob fol¬ 
lowing us on the banks* When they came near us, they commenced 
firing a matchlock or two, finch commanded ug to stop* We were un¬ 
der sail, and would have escaped, but unluckily the boat grounded 
at a turning of the river, and before we could get her off, they reach¬ 
ed us and commenced pelting us with a shower of hard mud. It was 
with difficulty that I hindered the boatmen from returning it, We 
had only one matchlock In the boat, and it would have been mad¬ 
ness in us to attempt to defend ourselves against 50 or 60, some well* 
armedi They continued pelting us for about 16 minutes; luckily no 
one was seriously injured. When they saw that we made no resist¬ 
ance they boarded us, and commenced plundering. It was surpris¬ 
ing to see how soon they made a clearance of all our goods. I think 



they were only 5 minute* nbniy it, taking no notice of any of us; af¬ 
terwards they i^Luriiecf somd of my things from a fear that somfe no¬ 
tice would be ttiken of*the matter, and allowed us to turn back* 

Unluckily at Lhe lime of my visiting ijsesft places, alt the Shark* 
and principal inhabitants were absent, assisting Mir^a Muusoor Khan 
in retaking Baibaun, (Bebahnn,) and the men left in charge possess¬ 
ed little or no authorny. From the notice that was tSk^i of this af¬ 
fair afterwards, there is evcry reason to believe, nothing of the kind 
would have taken place if their Shaiks had been present, as I wai 
under the protection of Sliaik Jabber of Mohunirtt. But the lower 
classes arc very wild and ignorant. 

The inhabitants are very poor; they chiefly subsist, on milk ghee, 
b very course kind of rice, and wheat cakes* Dates and coffee are a 
great treat to them, few being able to purchase them. Few boats pro¬ 
ceed further up the river than the town of Fed I an. 

Cattle arc numerous in thin country; the bullocks have the hump, 
but are not very large. The sheep have 1 lie fat lail, and are in very 
good condition ; the goats are shaggy. 

Their dotikioa are small, but undergo hard work , they resemble 
those of Oman, both as to size and strength* Their horses appear 
to be miserable hacks, and ill conditioned. 

They possess very few boats; in fact, T believe, they have not more 
than one or two at Endian. Their trade is very inconsiderable at 
present, but formerly they say there was a great deal. They assign 
as a cause of the decline of their trade* the increase of the bar ofTihe 
entrance, which will not allow- of large boats entering, although there 
is plenty of water in the river* 

They trade chiefly wrlh ITussora, Bushire and Bahrein. 

The chief articles of trade arc dates* coffee, sugar, fruits, and In¬ 
dian goods from Bussora, Wheat is the article they give in ex¬ 
change* The revenue is collected ^hieHy from ex ports ami the 
ground tax. 

This river is said to wind back again from Foot to Chimteug, 
and from thence to the hills of Z&iioon; its source is at a place 
called Asc&Tie, They say that two waters meet and flow into this 
river, one sweet, and the other salt* I could not ascertain where 
these waters came from* 

Tike low range of hills called Kulaat is two Tursunga from Chiro- 
ieng, bearing east. They take their name from the resemblance of 
a fort on the top oF the highest part. The Portuguese are said to 
have had a settlement here; lhe ruins are still visible. There it an 



excavation here, which from the accounts given of it, I should ima¬ 
gine to have been a place of worahip. 

The coins current in this country are chiefly Korooniea and Dol¬ 
lars* r 

The principal towns are Endian, Chimteng, Dehmolla and Koot; 
but they scarcely deserve the name of towns, consisting of » few 
miserable gjotf houses built of mud with a tower or two. The cur¬ 
rent or stream runs about 1 or JJ mile per hour at this season. 
Flood tide reaches as far as Guz Ally. 

The boats that come up this river are from 2Q to 30 tons. But 
they cannot go further than Koot now, as the water is low, and there 
are several banks reaching across the river 

Khvrc Barmasheer* 

This kb ore is about 3 miles from the town of Mohumra to the east- 
word ; it is opposite the Karoon river, and leads to the sea to the 
eastward of the Euphrates, 

At this season of the year, (September) there is little water in it 3 
in some parts not more than 5 or 6 feet. Very few boats come up 
or go down it, although I believe the steamer Euphrates went up 
and down a month after the date of my visit. 

It is accurately laid down in the new charts. The surrounding 
country ia possessed by the Chab Arabs, Their head Shsik named 
Taamur resides at Felyeh. There are several ruins on the left 
bank, which are said to have been large towns formerly* There 
are date trees on its banks for 15 miles below Mohumra; iheure 
the country assumes a most dreary and barren aspect and the water 
becomes brackish. 

The tide rune in September about L mile per hour. The bottom 
ia soft mud; this khore ia about J of a mile in breadth*' 


XIV *—Hints for Collecting Geographical Information. * 

I. Aspect. 

1. What is the general aspect of the country 1 

2. Mountainous or hilly?—Sharp peaks or rounded outlinesT 

3. Of the egast? Abrupt or shelving? Rocky or in clifTi. 

* Com mu eh cited in a printed form by tht Secretary of the Roytl Geoare- 
phiotl Society. 
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4. Downs of sand! Low ostial? 

5. Any active volcanoes !*Of traces of extinct one* T or their pro¬ 

bable forma in the outline of the mountain* T 

6 . 

2- Surface? 

1. T5 the surface level or undulating ? 

2. Has it a tendency to table lands* or Bteppes? * # 

3, Is the soil rich or poor! loamy—saiuly-j-boggy 7 

4, Are the plains fertile or barren? wooded or cultivated ? 

5. What its general capabilities ? 

* 

3* Physical Divisions , 

1, Note the chief divisions of Lhe country, 

2, Mark especially the Vine of separation of water*. 

3* Trice the outlines of the principal basins of the chief rivera* 

4. Group the country into basins as far as practicable ; it will be 
found the simplest mode of describing it. 

G. Trace aUo the limits of the secondary valleys comprising the 
tributaries to the main stream- 

G, May they from position be called upper and lower basins 7 

' 7. 

8, Do distinct tracts of mountainous,— hilly — flat -—■ wooded — 

jungle — cultivated — sandy-—marshy or barren, country 
exist? if so, note their limits generally, 

9. 

4, Mountains. 

]. What the direction of the chief rang©) or ranges T 

2. What the general form of outline? (Describe while in sight not 

from memory*) 

3. What is the estimated height (if no measurement can be had) of 

the chief points ; and also of the general range? 

4. Are any of them snow-capped 7 [State the season.) 

5- How far down dues the snow extend? (Note north or south side.) 

6, Are they wooded?—At what height does the wood finish ? 

7* At what height does vegetation cease? 

8, Arc the mountains in groups or masses? or detached? 

9, Obtain bearings, by compass, of the limits or the range* and of 

all remarkable points, masses, gaps, &g» 

19, Mark the chief mountain-passes, and note if they might be easi¬ 
ly defended against an enemy, 

11* What their general structure T 

12 . 



5, Ht«j£Tf 1 

L What arc the native names of the chief'rivers! 

2. Trace the general course- of each ; with its windings, if possible. 

3. Does It receive many Iribuiaues? note their names in order, from 

its sources, distinguishing an which side they join. 

4. Is it ramgable for large or small craft 7 arid to what extent ? 

5. How far up does the tide reach ? Is the current rapid! What ita 

rate? * 

6. Does it flow by several out Jets, or by one grand mouth to the seat 

7. Does Jt form a bar, or banks, or islands at its mouth ? 

8. What the width of the river at its outlet! ami at various points! 

9. Is the river ever fordable ? Name the chief fords. 

10, Does it form cascades, or rapids, or ocasioually inundations? 

11. Does it at any season lose itself in sand, or otherwise not reach 
* the sea? 

1$. Does it flow from a Jake, or from other sources or springs ? 

13. What may be the probable elevation of its source above the sea? 

measured or estimated 1 

14. Is the bed of the river gravel, sand, or mud ? Does it bring down 

much detritus ? 

15. Whaiihe color of the water ? Does it retain it at any distance 

from land, 

16. Is the river obstructed by islands,shoals, rocks, snags^ or any ob* 

stacle to steam navigation? 

17. Are its banks wooded? Is fuel easily procured ? 

18. Does it abound in fish ? and in what species ? 

19. Is it navigated by native boats? and how far up? 

20. Describe each affluent as a main stream, with its tributaries! 

marking the position of junction, and the angle at which it 
joins ita recipient, 1 

6 . Lakes. 

1. What the native names of the lakes ? 

2. What is the situation and extent of each ? 

3. What its level above or below the sea ? How ascertained ? 

4. Is it formed by rivers or springs ? or does it feed any river ? 

5. la it of salt or fresh water? Is it said to rise and fall periodi¬ 

cally T 

6. What its general depth of water ? 

7. Are there any vessels or boats upon it? and of what six*? 
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I 

i 

$. Are ke banka rocky and sleep, or low ? Are I hey wooded or bar* 
i ren ? ' •* | * * m 

0, Could fuel be readily procured T Does it offer facilities, or the con* 
Irnry, to steam navigation 7 t 

10, Are its shores thickly inhabited T Are &irds ( Jsh p shellfish, &c. 

plentiful, and of what jort? * 

11, Are any marshes or ponds known, and where ? Are they constant, 

or periodical ? * 

■ 

7, Sea Coasts and Forts, 

1. Does the coast form gulfs, bays 1 

2* Promontories, peninsulas, capes, low points, &.C.T 

3. la it abrupt, bold, rocky ? or Inw, flat, and shoal? 

4. Are there currents along the coasts ? Note their force and direc¬ 

tion, * 

5. Name the chief ports, Arc they secure harbours, or only open 

bays, or roadsteads for anchorage ? 

6. What the depth of water, and what bottom for anchoring? 

7. Is the port capable of containing many vessels? Does it offer fa¬ 

cilities for repairs ? 

8. Can water, provisions, and fuel be easily procured ? 

9. Note the time ofhigh-water at full and change of moou p and the 

rise and fall of tide: and direction and velocity of stream, 

10 , 

8. Volcanoes mid Mineral Springs 

J. Am any now active? or, are there traces of extinct volcanoes T 

2. Give their position—height above the sealant! native names, 

3. Does tradition or hisloiy record any eruption? at what date? 

4. Was the eruption of fire, lava scoriae, water or mud? 

5. Are earthquakes frequent ? Ate thEre records of any having oc¬ 

curred ? 

6. What were iheir effects ? how far did they extend 7 any up-hear¬ 

ing nr depression of Unrl recorded ? 

7. Are any mineral springs known? Hot, tepid, or cold? (Note 

the temperature i f possible). Are their waters used medically ? 
8* Do they form deposits? Siliceous or calcareous? 

9* 

10. 



9. Maps, Cfttti'f j f 4** 

1. Do any charts of the const, or maps oft the country, or partial 

surveys, exist !. Native or other .vise 1 What their respective 
dates 7 « 

2, Are they believed to be accurateT Upon what scale? 

3. Endeavour to map the country, starting* jf possible* from a fixed 

point; if exact observations cannot he obtained ; give compass 
bearings, and estimated heights and distances. (N. R. Heights 
may often be obtained by length of shadow, fee, j distance by 
velocity of sound, fee.) The scale of one inch to a geographi¬ 
cal mile is recommended, 

4, Take bearings of all remarkable objects in sight front any known 

station* as mountain-peaks, passes* gaps, towny, villages, 
forests, fee, fee., and transfer all to paper immediately; trust 
nothing to memory, 

5* Preserve all original observations and documents relating to 
surveys; and make two or three copies of observations. 

6. Obtain correct native names if possible* and keep tonne standard 
of orthography. Mark all hearsay information with tho initi¬ 
als of the informant. If a journey is made by night, or in fog¬ 
gy weather, trace it with colored ink. 

10, Astronomical 06 servo Cions. 

1, Are any positions astronomically determined ? What reliance may 
be placed on them? 

It is very important to obtain observations for the position of all 
capes, headlands, points* towns* villages, fee. ; mountain 
peaks, passes, limits of range, fee.; lake** sources, confluence 
and outlets of rivers; in short* of every remarkable object. 

3- Endeavour to obtain the latitude by meridian altitude of the sun, 
or of a planet* or of %sur, or of the moon. 

4. Longitude^ by eclipses of Jupiter's satellites, especially by eclip¬ 
ses of the third and fourth satellite* when both immersion and 
emersion can be observed—or by any other eclipse ; by moon 
culminating stars; by occupations affixed stars by the moon ; 
by lunar distances from the sun, or a planet, or a star, always 
East and Weal when possible; by an altitude of the moon in 
the prime vertical; or by chronometers : state always by which 
method obtained, and what reliance may be placed on it. 

&» Observations on tbe variation of the compass, and dip of tha 
needle* are very important. 



t Instruments^ 

A repeating circle, or sextant of five inchradius ; a pocket sextan r , 
an artificial horizon j Kater's compfss ; tjvo mountain baro 
meters, {Newman's make); mid two thermometers, with a 
good pocket chronometer; arc sufficient for all common pur¬ 
poses. * 

Meteorology. 

1. Keep an exact register of the barometer and thermometer. 

B» What are the prevalent winds? What Ihe periodical? 

3* What the average fall oF rain? 

4. What the amount of evaporation, Etc*? 

JValwrffl! History. 

1. Note the geographical distribution of man, animals, birds, fishes, 

insects, plants, 

2 . Obtain information on nil branches of Natural History, bearing 

in mind, that the useful mid practical is of more importance 
than the merely curious. 

For detailed inunctions, under each head, recourse should be had 
to the respective sources* 


Ethnography. 

1, Obtain vocabularies of the native language—phrases rather than 

single words* Keep to a fixed standard of orthography in 
writing them down: the sounds of the vowels in father — 
(A;r«^rotJine— mah* —?tmnr f are recommended as the most 
simple, and as being both English and European* 

2. Note the habits, manners, customs, and amusements oTthe na¬ 

tives* " 

3. What notion have they of a Supreme Being ? what of n future 

life? what, if any, their religious ceremonies ? 

4, What their treatment of the aged, of the sick, and of children ? 
fl. What seems to he the form of government ? Is division of prop¬ 
erty recognised? Do they buy and sell land? 

G. Do they trade or barter with each other, or with strangers? ** 

7. Note the number of natives seen from day to day, distinguishing 

the sex, and children. 

8, Are there many lunatics or idiots ? 

47 
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9* Whit the usual form of feature ? the shape of the skull ? hair ? 
color? stature? bodily constitution?' 

19. U plurality of wives common? are women without husbands 
frequent t * 

11. Have they any marriage ceremonies? how do they treat their 

wives? 

12. Do they give proof of capacity for civilisation? 

13. May the native^ be trualed as guides—■as messengers-—or to 

procure food ? 

14. What presents please them best? 

15. What words or signs do they use when hostile ? or when friendly ? 
LG. What are their dwellings? what their chief articles of food? 

17. What their disposition*—savage or gentle ? rash, hasty, or inoffen¬ 

sive ? Are they disposed to receive instruction ? 

18. Are any cases of cannibaliarfi reported? (N, B. to investigate 

strictly under what circumstances they occurred.) 

19. Are the people said to be increasing or decreasing? 

20. Does slavery exist? What is the condition of a slave? 

21. What are their diseases ? What their medical treatment? 

■ - - * 

22. Can the traveller point out the most probable mode of civilizing 

and benefitting the natives! 

23. What traditions are current respecting the origin, of the people? 

24. Collect all information that can throw light on the migration of 

nations. 

N, B. The greatest forbearance and discretion are strongly re¬ 
commended in all ifiiercourae with the natives — never to allow an 
imaginary insult to provoke retaliation which may lead to blood¬ 
shed, It must be borne in mind that (heir's is the right of soil — 
we are the aggressors. 


AnniufTsary^fceti^. May 3d, 1838, 

Rear Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm! President, in the chair. 

The Meeting proceeded to elect Major Felix, Vice President, in 
the room of Mr. Wathen, who has left for the Cape ; and the follow¬ 
ing Gentlemen, members or the Managing Committee, for the ensu¬ 
ing year. 

Resident Major N. Campbell; Captain J. H, Wilson; W. C. 
Bruce, Esq.; Captain J, Bonamy ; James Bird, Esq.; A, B. Orle- 
bar, Esq. ; Captain J. Holland; Captain R. Shortrede; C. MacLeod, 
Esq. * Dr. R. Brown r K Dr. J. Burner 
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Non-IUndent .—Colonel H. Potliuger; Colonel C. Ovana, Cap- 
uk A, Burnea; Iii(ale|iDi E.'B. Del Hoate; J* Howisoii, Esq.; J. 
Erskine, Esq. ;*CapUia Melville; Captain E. VV. Hart, 

* *■ 

CoflREflFONDENCfc.* , 

Read n Utter from the Secretary of the Royal Geographical Soci¬ 
ety of London :— t * 

“ 1st December, 1837. 

41 Sir,—I hare the honor to acknowledge the receipt, this day, of 
your letter of (he 1st August, in reply to my two letters of the 38th Ju¬ 
ly and 30th Decern her 1830, as also (he * Proceedings of the Bombay 
Geographical Society 1 for July 1636 and January 1837. The Report 
of the Anniversary Meeting of May 4th 1837, a copy ofthe Rules and 
Regulations of the Society, and an official report on the Indus by 
Lieutenants Car less and Wood, 4, N,—all which hare been present¬ 
ed to this Society in the name of the Geographical Society of Bom- 
hay ; and in expressing to you the (hanks of the Geographical Soci¬ 
ety oTLondon for these valuable communications, 1 am desired Vo of¬ 
fer our sincere congratulations on your having come to the determina¬ 
tion to stand alone, and on having already given such good proof of 
your ability lojlo so ; and we fully agree with the opinion expressed 
by the Governor in Council, that, 'an infinitely stronger stimulus lo ex¬ 
ertion is thereby applied to members of the Society in India, than if 
their memoirs, &l.c. were only to be published in Europe/ Your pro¬ 
ceedings already show the wisdom of the advice, and it will be the more 
evident as your publications become more widely circulated ; and, so 
far from the change affecting any previously existing relations between 
(he Societies, (except in tha name, it does but strengthen the great 
bond which should unite us all, viz, the determination to diffuse all 
the information we are able, and to labor for the advancement of ge¬ 
ographical science and discovery. • 

41 The memoir on the ‘bore, 1 as it occurs in the Gulf of Cambay, by 
Lieutenant Ethtrsey, J H N. has also reached in safety, and will most 
probably be published in our next volume ; I beg you lo express to 
the Geographical Society of Bombay, our thanks for this communica¬ 
tion, and for the promise of other communications hereafter, especial¬ 
ly the Report of Lieutenant Carles*, I. N. on (be Indus. 

" Your contributors in the Indian Navy, are a credit and an honor 
tp the service to which they belong. 

" 1 have now the pleasure to forward six copies of the last publish¬ 
ed volume of our Journal .— I Copy for the Geographical Society of 
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Bombay, the oilier 5 fur member a who subscribe for it, 1 also send 
according lo your desire, 5 Copies efvQl* lit nubf reprinted ; a cepy 
of Graah's voyage lo Greenland, published in; this Society ■ with two 
amah pamphlets which I must request you to present to the Society in 

' 1 

my name, , 

*' The recently published volume of our Journal, containing all the 
latest intelligence received by us, up to the date of ^publication ; since 
that penoo, we, and probably you also, have heard of Captain Alex* 
amier'a return to Cape'Town, having reached Walviesh Bay on the 
West Coast of Africa, thence penetrated300 miles to the east-ward 
aunt so worked his way back to the Colony ; he and his party bail Buf¬ 
fered dreadfully from both hunger and thirst, 

** To the North, the Russians have just returned from an expe¬ 
dition lo explore Nova Zeinbln, the result of their examination being, 
(to judge only from a short letter, ff-oui St* Pctersburgli) to cut tho 
islands in half longitudinally, as they exist on all our maps, and to 
sirike out the eastern portion. At tliis moment I do not remember 
uoy other news* * * 

*' Believe me, very faithfully your’s, 

(Signed.) 11 Joum Washington*" 

“ P. S* i omitted to mention the establishment of a Geographical 
Society at Frankfort, on the Mayne, which you will he glad to hear; 
if not already known* As nUo the expedition to the N, W, Coast 
of Australia which we hear of, as having arrived safely at the Cape 
on October, 1st, this you probably also know*" 

The publications accompanying this Idler were laid 011 the (aide. 

A Utter from Captain Burner addressed to the President* 

" Caboul, 14th February, 1HJS. 

** Sin,—*1 have the pleasure to transmit, for the purpose of being 
laid before ihe Geographical gociety, u valuable native work on Geo, 
graphy, the ‘Masalik wo Moomalik/ with twenty-one maps which I 
procured in this city* 

** Should the work, in the opinion of the Society deserve transla¬ 
tion, it might be prepared in Bombay, or by transmitting it* through 
the Society in London, to the Oriental Translation Fund, which re¬ 
ceived from me with great satisfaction a similar work regarding 
Balkh and Bokhara : hut of ibis the Society will be the beat judge. 

"The department of Oriental Geography seems to bo peculiarly 
within the province of our Society. We are indebted to Arabic work* 
for much of our chemical knowledge, and though m a progressive 
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acifcnet: like geogfJphy, our researches into the literature ol that people 
inuy not prove equllly |rofiL 4 bIe F it can never be devoid of interest to 
know the opinions of grace whose emulation diffused the taste and 
the rewards of science, from Samarkand and Hpkhara to Fez end Cor 

dove. * * 

f T remain §ir r your most faithful ^rvaiit, 

(Signed,) 11 Ax.kxawoe|l Burnes*" 

* * 

The manuscript presented by Captain Biwnes, having been previ¬ 
ously submitted to the Committee, Hr. Bird forwarded the following 
minute on the work, which was read, 

“There are several general geographical works and itineraries, 
known by the name of Masalik wo MournuiiL, but the one now sent 
me, is, 1 find, the same which has been already translated by Sir 
William Uuscley, and published under the name of the ‘Oriental 
Geography ofEbn tlaukid.’ I fiave compared the present work with 
Sir William^ translation, and linve ascertained them to be precisely 
ihe same, though in the present work, which was translated from the 
Arabic, by A boo Mahosau Mahomed Saad, I do not find the name of 
Elm 11 auk si once mentioned. The maps and routes from different 
-points, would, if published at the lithographic press and illustrated, as 
the geography of the middle age!?, be a very curious and useful work, 
to indicate the changes which have taken place from the middle of 
the tenth century to Urn present day, among the tribes of Persia, Tar¬ 
tary, and the north of Europe. If the Society bo willing to publish 
a small tract of this kind, I would gladly fond my assistance in su¬ 
perintending the lithography of the maps, and writing out the illus¬ 
trations of the several parts.* 1 

“33rd April, luSfl. * {Signed.} “J. Bird." 

The meeting resolved, that Dr. Bird’s offer be most thankfully ac¬ 
cepted, and that, in conveying the hmt thanks of the Society to Cap¬ 
tain Humes for his curious and valuable donation, this resolution be 
at the same time communicated to him. 

A letter from James Erski lie, Esq. Kaltjivar, to the Secretary, 
promising to communicate to the Society an account of the Katties, 
drawn up from information derived from native sources. 

A Utter from Lieutenant Postal is, communicating his intention to 
visit Girnav in Kaltywar, for the purpose of copying the inscription 
there for transmission to Calcutta; and also presenting Lo the Socie¬ 
ty a census of the population of Bhooj, taken by order of Hi* High¬ 
ness Ihe Rao, in February last. 



A klter from Major Mackintosh to the President, dated Malta 
12th March last, forwarding, for praeebtatioii loathe Society, 41 A 
abort account of the Kaitouriea or Kallkuriefi residing in the Kon- 
kan and Attarceasy* 11 Regarding (hit commu meation M^jor M. 
writes iq the following terms, " I am quite ashamed of myself for 
not having prepared (he accompanying paperjtang since. I hope it 
may reach you, although it must be admitted by any person who mtj 
take the trouble to read it, that it is not worthy of being transport¬ 
ed for so many hundred miles* 11 

A Utter from Lieutenant Nash, Engineers, giving an interesting 
description of the remains of Aurungzebe'a standing-camp. The 
remains are situated at a place called Brimeshwur or Brimspoor, (in 
the Deccan) distant 20 miles from Mofaol, on the Sallara aide of the 
Bheema. 

f 

Libharv Donations. 

1. Map of the western part of the continent of India showing (he 
Territories of the Bombay Presidency, Presented by Government 
through Major N. Campbell r Qr. Mr. Gvnl. 

% Map of the Post Office stations and Post and Bangy routes 
throughout British India, Constructed by J. B. Toasin, fee, from 
material* collected and arranged by Captain T, J. Taylor ; by Cap- 
tain Taylor, 

3* Reports of a Committee for investigating the coal and mineral 
sources of India, (two copies j) by James Prinstp , Esq and Dr J 
McClelland, 

4* Printed Letter addressed to the Right Hon’ble Sir. R, W, 
Horton, dtc. dtc. on the project of opening a direct passage for ship¬ 
ping from the Gulf of Manar to the Bay of Bengal. Presented by 
Captain Quin, H. N* 

5, Journal oT ihe Royal Geographical Society of London. VoL 
VII- Parts 1st and 2nd ; by the Society, 

6, A sketch of the Progress of Geography; and of l he labors of 
the Royal Geographical Society during the year 1836-37, by the 

Secretary ; the a at Aer. 

7. A letter to the President and Council of the Royal Geographi¬ 
cal Society, on antarctic discovery; by the author, 

GeoUgUal marks, presented by afrimd to Science. 

8. Transactions of the Geological Society of Corn wall, d'vols. 
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9. Lydl’i Pr jij^iplei of Gqplogy, 3 rols. 
m 10, lire's NewSystlm oFGeology, I vol. 

IK Macculloeh's System of Geology, 2 vols.* 

12, Conybeare’!! and Phillip's Outlines the Geology of England 

and Wales, 1 vol. * 

13, Cuvier's Theory of the Earth. 

14, Be U Beche'i Sections and views illustrative'nf^Geoiogical 

Phenomena, ! voh # # 

15, Geological Map of England and Wales. 

PAPERS PftBHEffTED, 

1st, Report on the Iron of Katt^wafj its comparative value with 
British metal, the mines and mode of smelting the ore. By Captain 
G, JL Jacob, 2nd Regt* N, 1, Communicated by Government. 

On the proposal of Dr. Bird, it was resolved, that this valuable 
Report be forwarded, in the name of the author, to the Agricultural 
Committee of the Royal Asiatic Society, as that body has been re¬ 
cently directing attention to the subject of Indian iron, (Specimens 
of the iron and ore, presented to the Society on a former occasion 
'by Captain Jacob, from Katlywar, will likewise be forwarded,) 

2nd, Journal of a voyage along the EaHl Coast of China to Co¬ 
rea and Loochoo, By Lieutenant Stephens, I* N, Communicated 
by Sir Charles Malcolm. 

Resolved that the thanks of the Society be conveyed to the authors 
of the above valuable communications. 

The Secretary then read the, 

V 

Report op thk Boh bay Geographical Societv, 

For 1837—38, 

Twelve new members have been nSded to our list since the date 
of the Annual Report for last year. The contributions which have 
been received during the same period amount to nineteen, including 
those which have been presented at this meeting, and are now on 
the table. 

Of these papers a list is here submitted, which will bring into one 
view the subject of each communication, the author to whom the 
Society is indebted for the information, and the manner in which 
the papers have been disposed of. 
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PAF|CUB t fyc. 


N HI, 


i] 


3. 


1. 


!> 


7. 


12 


Title*. 


Account of tliffptfaeiil stale 
of the trade between Hif* Purl of 
Mandcyte in Cute.h anti the hla«t* 
cm Co«t Af Alrita, By Lieu¬ 
tenant T. Postans, 

* 

Nolire on llte Sulphur Mi no* 
of Cum niter im tlic Persian Gulf 
Uy LieutenantC. Jtmkiiia, I, N. 

Information on the Town of 
BurbnrttL, hituatei.1 un the Kftfll 
Count o f A ft iea. By Li e u ten an t 
R. Etherary, I. N. 

Report of the Strata passed 
through in the Bnrc at (5 ago and 
dose to the Bunder. By Lieu- 
tenant G, Fulljuinta. 

Report on (ho atnlo rf the Ke¬ 
lly ware c month and River By 
Lieutenant T. U, Carleas, 1. N, 

Medical Memoir on the Plain 
■of the Indus. By Dr.F. W. Jjoid. 

Commercial information re- 
^rdiri|r Bhawal Khan e* Coun¬ 
try. By Lieutenant U, Lufch, 
Bombay Engineer#. 

Inurnulnft^ esfiiiTfliciti to Sa¬ 
naa the Cnjiitai of Arabia l'P^ I t 
in IKVi By Mr,C. J, Crutteu- 
dcn> I- N. 

Statialirnl account of the 
town of Anj*r, in tlus Province of 
Cutch. By Lien tenant T. 1‘if j- 
lan«, 15tU Regiment, N. J. 


1ft. Note* taken do ring a journey 

Sri Oman, and along the East 
Coast of Arabia, By Lieutenant 
K„ Whifcelock. 

11. Memoir on Tahrie on the Per- 
■ian CoaaL By Lieutenant G* 
Kempthornc. 


Bywliojii I 
conimunkriUtd. 


The Author. 


The President. 


The Secretary, 


Rover run out. 




Ditto. 


Ditto. < 


Statistical account of the 
tnwn of Bhoaj, with a sketch of 
the inland trade ot the Province 

of Cutch. By Lieutenant T. 
Fnrtaua, 15th Regiment, N, I. 


iJjttu. 


Ditto. 


Author, 


The Author. 


iThc Auther. 


The Author. 


KeinUfLu, 


Printed in QuarterFy 
Report of the Fm- 
ceedtoga fur August 


Ditto, Ditto. Dittu. 


Ditlo. Ditto. Ditto. 


Noticed m Quarterly 
Report of Prurneii- 
iiigs for Novomhci 
Snd, 1837, 

Transmitted tntlifl Roy¬ 
al Geographical So¬ 
ciety of London, 

Noticed in (hr Quarter¬ 
ly Report of Proceed’ 
irtga for November 
Snil, 1837. 

Ditto, Ditto, Ditto. 


Extract printed, iJo, 


Ditto. Ditto. Ditro, 


Ditto. Ditto, Ditto 


Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. 


Ditto, Ditto, 
23ril 1838 


for Fch 
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Jlo* 


Titled 


I 


J3 r Report on the trade of E,he 
connffieff hordering on the In* 
dga y containing, ■ 

I at. Un the commerce, of 
Shikar-poor and Upptr Bcindc. 
By Captain A. Rutnes.. 

Rpptifl cf a visit to the 
three cloth manufacture ng to wiik 
of lliuipQOT, Gambit and Koo- 
ila; fly LiekUennnt R. Leech, 
Engineers, 

tfrd- On line trade of Khiur- 
pnor in Bcinde, By Moonshcv 
Mohun Lai. 

i 4 Notoi on Customs pro vailing 
among the Maldivians, &c. By 
Mr, W- Christopher, Midship¬ 
man, I. Nr 

15. Report on the [run of Katty- 

war* its comparative value with 
RriLish metal ; the mines, and 
mode of smelting (tie ore. By 
Captain U t L- Jacob, Sind, Rcgi ■ 
meui 5* 1. 


* Hy wiiocn 
CDimnanlcrted, 


Government, * 


Remarks. 


lYipfed in Do. Do. 


Noticed in Do- Do. 


Government. 


Gcvertitncnt. 


If] Note on the Geology of Hal- 
nift'r. By Aamstaot Surgeon 
Forte*. 

17 . A Short account of the Kat- | 
tour tea or KrUlkuricn ruaiding in 
the Konluinaad Atinveessy, By 
Major A, Mackintosh, 

IB Report on the Inundation that 
occurred aj Surat on the 2t*th, 
oT August }d37. By Lieutenant 
G. Ftilljamei, 


The Auhor. 


The President. 


Ditto, Ditto. Ditto. 


Extract printed in Do. 

Do, | 


Forwarded, to the Agii* 
cultural Committee of 
the Royal Asiatic So* 
cipty of Great Bri¬ 
tain 


i'rinlrd 

her. 


in this num- 


Government, 


19. Journal kept during a trip to 
She tv mi and Lake Muncliur, in 
the month of August 1H37. By 
Mr. A, W. White burn, Midship¬ 
man, J, N, 


Government 


Ditto. Ditto. 


Preparing for the Press. 


In fallowing up the plan adopted in our last Annua] Report, we 
have endeavoured Id collect information, from sources that will be 
mentioned, which enables ua to place before the Society a abort no¬ 
tice of the surveys, maritime and land, and of the missions (those un¬ 
dertaken solely or partly with a view of exploring the countries in our 
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vicinity), which it re cither now in progress or havfe been accomplish- 
til during 1 Pie year, by individuals Attached ic ibis' Presidency, 

Maritime Surveys. Jn conti nu at ioff of the notice which we print* 
ed in our Annual Keport for May 1897, giving an account of the pro¬ 
gress of (he surveys in this department Jbr that yeur, we have now to 
report, that the surveys of the Chagos Archipelago and Sayit de Mat- 
ha hank, which were then in operation, have since terminated, Cup- 
tain Moresby having returned to Bombay in the Bcnorea in Septem¬ 
ber last* 

OFl he Chagos, GwriPs Bank still remains to be e^imkicd r lo com¬ 
plete the survey. Captain Moresby observes with reference to thin 
bank (Owen's,) that 11 as fixed by Mr. Horsburgh, it ia placed in the 
charts in longitude7<P 12' E, deduced from Diego 0arc!a but us I place 
Diego Garci a eight miles to the east, Owen's bank will be in latitude 
6° 46J' south, and longitude 70° 20' east. ,, Of the unexplored por¬ 
tion of the Snya de Malha, it is stated that the southern halfoT this 
bank has been well sounded, and the surrey completed as far us lati¬ 
tude f J J 37' south, From this point to its northern extremity, in lati¬ 
tude 6° 4ti'a space of about 0Q miles, extending north northwest, re¬ 
mains imsurveyed, which would take a vessel one month lo complete. 

Captain Moresby does not consider that the longitude of Saya de 
Mai ha. has been well fixed. He recommends chrouomelne measure¬ 
ments to be taken from Diamond Island, Pcros Ilauhos, which is situ¬ 
ated (theestablishmentthere) in latitude 5° 15' southland longitude 
71° 4B r east: thence he would proceed to Qwtn's Bank; then to the 
Say a do Malha, and, commencing in latitude 10° south, longitude 
G2° 10' to 62° 20' cast, he would run along the east edge of the bank 
in ten or 35 fathoms, as far south as 1 U rj 50', by which the longitude 
of the east side of the bank would be determined. He then recom¬ 
mends proceeding Lo the north eqd of the bank to fix that extremity, 
and afterwards to run to the Seychelles, and, after determining the 
geographical site of the landing plate at M abe, to return to Peroa Ban- 
hos, to verify these measurements, This operation would take four or 
five months lo execute correctly; and Captain Moresby adda r ibat there 
still remains a large extent of unexplored space among the Seychel¬ 
les Islands, which requires to be surveyed. 

The execution of the charts of this survey has colled forth the ad¬ 
miration of members of this Society, before whom they have been 
exhibited by the President, Sir Charles Malcolm; and it is confident* 
ly anticipated, that in this respect, as well in the accuracy of (be 
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data from which thjy are constructed, the charts of the Maldives 
□r;3 Chagos Ag?hipeJa§o wHI bt found equal to those of the Red 
Sen, which have been to highly approved of ^^accomplished Hy- 
drogniphers ip England. In'crnicl tiding thiprifotice we cannot omit 
to slate, that those interested in the advancement of Geography in 
this part of the wc rid N are much indebted to this Officer for his labors 
towards that object. In the year 1828, Commander Moresby was 
engaged ip surveying the Laccadives; in February IB29, he proceed* 
cd under the orders of the present Superintendent of the Red Sea, 
to report on the porta of that Ken in reference to their capabilities 
for forming coal depots, and on the practicability of navigating by 
steam between Bombay and Suez. He afterwards received com¬ 
mand of the Ptilinvrjth t one of the vessels destined for the survey of 
the Red Sea, This iiuporaut survey was commenced in September 
1329, The coast between Sue£ and Judd all was allotted to him, 
whilst the late Captain El won undertook the examination of the coast, 
inlands, Ac. between Juddtilt and the straits of Bab-eJ-Mandeb. 
This survey was not finished until May 1334. end, besides execut¬ 
ing the portion which was originally assigned to him, he had to 
complete the southern half, in consequence of Captain EJwon being 
called away to lake up his situation os Commodore in the Persian 
Gulf, His survey of the Maldives, which has Uceo already noticed, 
commenced in September 1834, 

Survey of the Gmcr of Manaak. Lieutenants Powell mid 
Ethersey, ore now carrying mi this survey, which has been under¬ 
taken preparatory to executing the project of establishing a navigable 
channel between the Gulf of.Mannar and the Bay of Bengal, by the 
Paumbeu passage. The survey on the south side of Aden's Bridge , 
has been much interrupted owing to the heavy surf which was expe¬ 
rienced at thid part. In January last lieutenant Powell, in survey¬ 
ing from lhe smuhside of the island orRamiscram, towards Adam's 
Bridge, found the surf so high in the vicinity of the latter, that his 
boats wme prevented from landing, or even approaching within a 
considerable distance of it - and he was under the necessity of quit¬ 
ting this part on the 15th January. He proceeded to the westward 
of the Paumben passage, where he continued to survey along the 
coast of Madura lo the village of MooLta Pettu. 

On the 8th of the following month ( February ) he still found the 
Bridjge unapproachable; the surf kept up by a long swell, which 
rolls up the Gulf of Mannar, at this reason, being then ns high an 



when be left in January. The Man&ar channc | however has been 
surveyed, and it is expected that bdor** the^ettiag in of the south* 
west monsoon, the whole of the sounding * on the south side of 
Adam's Bridge wilt L.^completed by lieutenant Ethersey, who wilt 
then pass through^the 1 aumben channel into Talks bay, and con* 
linue the survey on the north side, where no interruption is anticipate 
during that season, as is the case or tire south side. 

South Coast of An;itM. Commander Haines was first despatch* 
ed on ihte survey in October 1833, and discontinued operations 
in May 1R37. But only thirty-one months ofthis period were employ¬ 
ed in surveying, for during thirteen months he was engaged on 
duties quite unconnected with the survey. 

We has however, completed the examination of the coast from the 
sir* 11 * °f Bab-el-Man deb, in long. 43° SI' E. tat. 12° 39' to long. 
50° 59' E. laL 51° 4' north, and from Cape Isolette dr Has Gugorab 
in lai. 18° 58' 28" long. 57® 51' 7" E. to llnsnoos in Int, 17° W 
20" long. $5 a 21' E. the const from Bunder Ghingheree lo about 0 
miles to the westward of Morebat, has also been examined. 

There remain or this survey as originally planned, the following 
portions of the coast still to examine : viz. that between Cape lsoJeite 
and Ras el Had, and from longitude 5-0° 50' E* latitude 15° A F N, 
lo within 9 miles of Morebnt, on the Arabian side ; and on the African 
coast, from Guardafui to within a few miles of Ras-cl Rir. 

To complete this, and to survey Ktirachee and the principal port of 
Mekran, Lieutenant Carless left Bombay in the Pabnurus in October 
1937- Information received from him has been printed in our last 
quarterly Report, as will be seen by reference to the extracts from 
his letters, addressed to our President, from Kuracbee bay and Sou* 
metmee. He left the former place on the 7th of February, and, after 
a passage of sixteen days, the PaLinurus anchored in the large bay 
on the south side of Has Hafboo ^Cape Orfui.) 

H From this place” Lieutenant Carless reports, " the survey of 
the eastern coast of Africa hat been completed up to Has Jcrdaffoou 
( Cape Guardafui) and from thence to the westward as far as Ras 
Gulwainec, a tow point about 30 miles east of Burnt Island. The 
distance between Ras Hafoon and Ras Guhvamec is 340 miles. 

“The country near the sen has also been minutely examined, and 
I think the in formation that has been obtained will prove in a geo¬ 
graphical point of view, extremely interesting. 

11 We found 14 bunders or towns, each defended by two or three 
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forts, between R i Jerdaffoou and Has Gulwainee, besides many 
pillages, and streai! I of water inn v roera i>le, either flo win" from springs 
amongst the mountains? or filled by tire rains. The part of the coast 
that has been examined is*inhabited by tjp^JomauJi tribes, the 
Mij jar lira yuea and SLnbailees* Wherever wa have fallen in with 

them, they have invariably behaved towards us Ln the most friendly 
manner ; so much so, that the officers of the vessel hav^ been enabled 
to examine the country near the count, frequently alone afid ^unarm¬ 
ed, in perfect security. On every occasion they expressed the great¬ 
est satisfaction at our having visited their towns, and said they regret¬ 
ted their coast was not frequented by our vessels, for they looked on 
us as friends." The above communication is dated liasGulivainee 
38th April, when Lieutenant Carless? had been obliged to suspendop' 
orations in consequence of the prevalence of scurvy among this crew. 
In a communication of a late* dale written after the Pal minus had 
reached Mocha from the Coast, Lieut. Carless observes that, 4 The 
Survey of the African coast has been extremely interesting and very 
pleasant, much more so than I anticipated. On reaching Hafoon, 
my first care was to fix the longitude, which by our observations dif¬ 
fers 10 miles from Captain Owen's. It was however, satisfactory to 
find, that the distance between Bombay and the Cape only differed 
two miles from his, he having made Bombay 8 miles more to the 
westward by his measure me ut; across. Throughout the whole dis¬ 
tance that has been surveyed we have found excellent anchorage j 
there U a bank of soundings extending every where from the shore, 
and numerous bays which are sheltered from the strong easterly 
winds that blow during the N* E* monsoon. As yet we have met 
with no place that would swerve as a coal depot, but if any of the 
Steamers beat down or fall short of fuel when near the coast in the 
N, E. monsoon, she might run in and anchor in safety, and procure 
at some parts a supply of firewood. # The whole coast from Raa 
Ilafoon to Has Gulwalnee where we left off, is very mountainous. 
All the hills are of limestone formation, and arc covered with the 
tree* from which frankincense and myrrh are obtained. Many of 
the ranges are 0,500 feel high, run 120 and 150 miles in a straight Line 
and are fiat along the summit, descending at the extremities in pre¬ 
cipices which at a distance have the appearance of maps. In such a 
mountainous country, rain must of course fail in large quantities, and 
we found the low Lund accordingly, scored with the beds of rivers, and 
abundantly supplied with excellent water. Several of those beds are 
BOO and 400 yards broad, and are cul through the limestone rock to 
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n depth of 251) feat. On one occasion we had rnjnjj weather for two 
or three days, and for some days fcftcr iliefe were, broad strearha 
of water flowing tR the sea at every Iwo^or three miles in the 
vicinity of the coast,'"* The country 4 near the sea is inhabited 
by SoinnuJi tribes; oT which we have as yet seen only the Mij- 
jerthayne and ^ingnllis; they are rather a fine race and have 
always behaved to us with the greatest civility apd friendship. At Bun¬ 
der Ghisiiri, where the principal chief resides* peace was proclaim¬ 
ed with all formality between the English and the Mijyeri haynes, and 
1 was requested to tell our sovereign of the fact* On the coast there 
are numerous bunders or sea ports, and the inhabitants from their in¬ 
tercourse with Bombay and Lhe Arabian coast, art comparatively 
speaking civilized; but inland, the country, is inhabited by Bedouins 
as they are termed, who are said to wander about with their flocks 
and herds arid live almost in n state bf nature. The country within 
two days' journey from the sea abounds with elephants, Jions* pan¬ 
ther!), leopards, ostriches, &e. anti is overrun with trees end bushes, 
moat of which yield gums* As we were perfectly unacquainted with 
the character of the people who we were Jed to believe were cruel and 
treacherous, I did not deem inysclf authorized to send any of the offi¬ 
cers inland, but it will be easy to make such arrangements next seu- 
aon, as will enable me to allow any one who may wish it to take a trip 
to the interior. Thu trade or the African const is in the hands of the 
Arabs, who bring rice, jo waree, dates, coarse cloih, and iron, for which 
they receive in exchange, frankincense, myrrh, and sheep. The value 
of the trade cannot he very great, hut it must be extremely lucrative 
to the Arabs,” 

Survey or tub Indus ; and Mission wo Cahoot,, Lieutenant Car¬ 
less has this year again visited the months of the Indus in his passage 
from Bombay to Kurachce, for the purpose of laying down buoys and 
erecting beacons, In facilitate Lh&navigation of the Hujamrec and 
Kedywarec mouths. He has likewise examined the extreme western, 
or Phittee, mouth of the Indus. 

Mr, Whituburn, one of the officers who were left last monsoon on 
the Indus to observe the river during the swell, has since our last 
report, proceeded up as far as She won, and lias visited the Manchor 
Lake. The report of his observations on this expedition, has very 
recently been received by the Society, 

In our last report we were unable to furnish any- information rela¬ 
tive to the Mission to Gabon], which, under Captain Bur nee left Bom¬ 
bay in October or November IR36. On the present occasion we have 
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\t [it our' power, thnngli the kindness of Sir Charles Malcolm, to Jay 
before [be Society borne g ery valuable and interesting information res¬ 
pecting the Upper luddt, and the progress of the Mission from Shi* 
karpoor to CnhooL This informntion is couWmerl in exirncis of let¬ 
ters, received by the President from Lieuielmm J^phn Wood, Indian 
Navy, a member of that Mission, which follow : * 

* 4 On the Indus, Afj 4fA, 1837” * # 

** As we nre approaching the frontier of a very unsettled country, 
t have this day sent off for Bombay die latitudes and longitudes of 
nil the principal places between the Sea and the town of Dora-Isma- 
el Khan. The country alluded to, is that of a powerful Afghan tribe, 
called Esau-Kbail, or Kbyte,* as it is sometimes pronounced. Ifyoii 
have Mr, Elph instone’s map of Cabool by you, yon will sec that tins 
tribe, of which 1 speak, occupies the west bank oT the Indus, from 
about the salt range to latitude iI5 a *20'N. But 1 must retrace my steps 
and briefly sketch our proceedings, since my letter to you from Shi- 
karpoor, From that celebrated commercial mart to the country of 
fhe Daiind Footras, the only incident which occurs in my journal 
worthy of notice is n robbery and murder. This is deserving of at¬ 
tention from its tending to bring us better acquainted with the true 
state of the country where it occurred, I give the remarks verbatim 
from that day’s journal, Wednesday 19th April. Passed a village, 
which three days ago was ntiUckcd by a party of marauders, who had 
crossed the river oil inflated skins from 1 lie western bank. They were 
six in number, ar.d belonged to the Mozarie tribe. The village is 
the property of a servant of one of the Khyrpocr Ameers, One of 
the villagers was killed, arid two were wounded. 

“ On enquiry I find such visits are not mifrequeut, and that on an 
average they are repeated at intervals of eight and ten days. 

“ The western bank of the river lias here hut few villages, from the 
same cause, and the laborer who spends I lie d ay iu the fields on this 
bank, crosses to the opposite at nightfall, for security. 

41 The tribes that commit these outrages are the JJoordoc and the 
Mozane, The principal town oT the first is lUeerpoor, and the name 
of its chief Sheik Mahomed. 

The principal towns of the mozario are Boodanee ami Rosan, 

** Ahmedpoor, Thursday t May 2ird.” 

Yesterday Bhawul Khan came in person to see Captain Barnes, 
and this morning'lhe latter returned bis visit, We rode from the house 

* A tribe r ^ 
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of Lie Plenum Mackeson, where we were resid Jpg, to the Khan's 
bungalowm can*, drawn by mules,** conve* ance of which I cannot 
speak in terms of commendation. Before Entering (the house) we 
passed down an open Lsjumn of thirlecrf hundred men, two deep and 
tolerably equipped* Tlii upper story of the bouse was occupied by 
the chief and 1 life eli:e of his suite, while the lower flat contained a 
well dressed orderly assemblage- Passing through the latter wc as¬ 
cended a narrow enrpetted staircase, and, on gaining the top were 
received by flhawiil Khan. He is a man of forty, of a large bony frame 
though somewhat tending to corpulency. Ife was dressed plainly, 
hut his handsome figure and manly look are improved rather than im¬ 
paired by the simplicity of his attire. 

“From Ahmedpoor, where we met Ebnwnl Khan, we proceeded 
on to Uia capital, Bhawulpoor, At the former place, IB miles from toe 
Indus, is the residence of the British Agent for the navigation of the 
river. He was then absent, settling some boundary disputes on the 
Sutledgc, but has since joined our party, anil goes on with tis as far as 
Attock, thence to Cashmere, ip company with a medical officer from 
Calcutta, foe. foe* 

° Fiilty Jim£ l A t 31sf July , 1837,™ 

tf A cosaid leaves this tomorrow- find I do not expect to have a- 
nolher opportunity of writing till our arrival at Peshawar or Cabool. 
My object is to give a precis of our movements up to this date. 
I left off at Mitiun Kolo, and shall now resume the thread of my laic. 
At this place we enicred the territories of the Lahore Mahnrnj. Wc 
encamped near the river, and visited the town hut once. On enter¬ 
ing we were saluted hy the Sikli force with three guns. Mi (tun stands 
about two miles from the river. There is such a similarity in the towns 
on the banks of this river, that a picture of one will answer for all. 
They are generally elevated* r 'ftio mound on which they stand is ar¬ 
tificial and is always under fifty feet high: it ts composed of broken 
pottery, pieces of burned and sun-dried bricks, and the debris pro¬ 
duced by their decay. Rain conglomerates the mass and renders the 
ascent gradual on nil sides. On the top of this are piled a collec¬ 
tion of mud hovels, from amongst which rises a red-colored mosque 
in ruins, overlooking which are a few old but healthy evergreen trees. 
This is one of the lower description of villages. If the town is of 
any commercial importance, in place ofthe mud hovels, substitute sun 
dried brick ones. The place has two streets which cross each other 
at right angles, and many substantial dwelling houses, two and three 
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alone* high. T bystreets form tlie bazar ; ilia Urge tenements are 
the properly of ^Hindus! * 

“I was anxious to |et a series of lunar observations at Mittun, 
but just as we hatj arranged to remain fluffs purpose for ft few 
days, news reached which obliged us to resume tlie#voyage* Between 
MiLiuti and Dera Ghazee Khan, I saw nothing of the country, and 
we voyaged so rapidly that none of the putty saw mo[e. At Per a 
Ghazoc we rode once to the town, and were invited la Aspect the 
fort. We got the length of the door, and though conducted by one 
of Runjeet's Sirdars, the sentinel on guard refused admittance alleg¬ 
ing there was no order from the M&hatfijfth. This was afterwards 
reported, and when we had got 120 miles north of Dera Ghazce, a 
puny an a arrived ordering at! concerned in thin affair to be turned 
out of the service, sent to beg Captain Burnca' pardon, and to bo 
punished as ho directed. Caplin Bumes made them a present oT a 
turban each, and sent them back as having clone the duty of 
good soldiers* On quitting Dera Ghszee Khan, Mr* Leech and 
Dr, Lord^wont over to Mooltqn, Captain Bumes made the best of 
his way to Dera Ismael Khan, and 1 continued the examination of 
ihc river. The river had now risen so much that f could do very 
tilde. When the Mooliatj parly arrived, we stalled immediately for 
Kala Baugh, The old town of Dora Ismael Khan has been washed 
into the river. The new town h quite a skeleton, but is well laid 
out, and if the plan laid down for the embryo streets be ever com¬ 
pleted, live new Dora Ismael Khan will rival any town on the banka 
of the river* Oil account of the difficulty of tracking on the west 
bank of the Indus, between Dera Ismael and Kola B&ugb, Captain 
Barnes and the rest of thc»pariy went over to tlie east* and I was 
directed to follow up the west bank, not only to be able to report 
upon the navigation, but to have an opportunity of meeting with 
Ahmed Khan, chief of the clan Esaau Klmil, who had repeatedly 
written to Captain Burnes, and was now prepared to pay him all the 
attention in hia power* Ahmed Khan vjsiLed me in my boat, sent 
his vizier to accompany me to KaJa Barigli, gave me extra trackers, 
fed my people and expressed himself sorry that he conld do Nothing 
more to show his respect for the English* 1 was very much struck 
with thla chieftain* Every man speaks well of him ; even his mortal 
enemies, the Sikhs, never mention hij name hut in terms of com¬ 
mendation. The banks of the river are here siz and je&cn miles 
apart. I succeeded in getting up the west bank the whole way save 
shout three koss, At a place called K after Kole, the mountains 
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come iti upon the river, I injured both my feU and am now lame, 
but not laid up. At Kala Baugh our poenioit was rather singular. 
We were within (he beat of the drums oh the hostile forces. The 
Sikhs occupied Lift.'' ^jat bank of the Indus. The Afghans were as¬ 
sembling to oppose theft landing on the west. A detachment of the 
Afghans rode * jp one evening to our camp, and told us that our 
tents were pitched on the spot where they intended to contest the 
passage ivf the river. While we were there, the Sikh force crossed, 
and took up a position' about 200 yards in rear of out's. To avoid a 
random shot, wc struck our tents and went over to the east bank. 

“ The accounts of the difficulties to be overcome in navigating 
the river above Kala Baugh, at once induced Captain Euroes to 
take to the land route; but I was ordered to ascend as high as pos¬ 
sible* The distance is 70 miles. In (be falter end of April the 
Sikhs, to bridge the river at Attpck, had to get boats from Ksrla 
Baugh* In that month five boats were twenty-1 ivo days irk making 
the. passage, each had a crew of 62 men, 12 men to keep the boat 
clear of the rocks, and fifty to track ; they went together so that each 
could aid (lie other. 1 got up 28 miles (in the falter end of July) 
when the crew refused to proceed further. They were men of the 
country, and lived at Muckud, a place 12 miles north of Kala Baugh* 
Deserted by the men 43 in number, I was obliged to ubandom the 
attempt* Here both banks are inhabited by lawless plundering 
hordes of Patans, who own no rule. The Sikhs possess Muckud, 
but they have no authority without the fort; so little have they that 
Captain U times wishing to send me the means of joining hinl from 
the tatter place (viz. Muckud) could not procure a guard. They 
said they would go, but that it was cermu death. With only one 
servant and without arms, I rode through the country unmolested, 
and joined Captain Burnes yesterday, nt a place called Pincle 
Mulik, which yon wilt see on the map/ We are on route to At* 
lock, but instead of going the direct route of 28 koas, to avoid the 
marauding tribes I mentioned, the Sikhs are taking us a round-about 
of some 48 koss. Again one of the principal Sirdars who is march¬ 
ing to Kala Baugh from Aitock to augment the Sikh force at the 
former place, with 1,000 men, and three or lour gum, has made the 
same detour for a similar reason. My present plans are to descend 
the river from At lock, risk one chronometer in the boal, and again 
rejoin Captain Burnes by a laud route, as quickly as possible* Two 
of the five boats that went to Attock were lost ; one a little below 

* In the map this pine* im written Pindr.t JWtrfifc Quttu, 
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Attack ferry , ampler oh a rode, in the middle of the river, 13 koas 
below Altuck,. The rjver ik there hemmed in to about 100 yards, 
or, as Mr. Elphinstoue a ays, is a stone's throw aunsa. The whirl pool 
drew the boat into its vortex* in spite of iheaOTerir^hs of the crew* 

44 Duhka, an the Cahoot River , bth September t 1337/' 

4 * My Iasi was frorft Hassim Abdool; from that pUct 1 marie a 
forced march to Attack. At Attack 1 hlrdPd a dttggah ( the name 
of the boats used on this part of the Indus ) and dropped down to 
KaJa Baugh. The distance is 103 miles, and we were hours in 
go jug. It was fearful in some places* For Id koaa the mountains 
rise in precipices from 300 to 400 feet high, and froth the dttggah 1 
-could throw a atone on either hank, that is, on the bides of the hills 
that overtower the stream. channel is very roqky; ledges and 

bowlders lying in the very centre of (he stream. The windings suc¬ 
ceed each oilier so rapidly, that the dangers are no sooner sighted, 
than you are up with them. Before entering the dithculi part the 
boat men said their prayers, and repeated them on approaching every 
spot which they knew to be dangerous. When the last portion of 
ihe 13 koss had been passed, there was a general thanksgiving; the 
deepest water was thirly-anc fathoms. 

41 From KaU Baugh, I went Up the Shukkur-Durrah Pass, through 
the Kuttock and Bungush country to Kohat, and thence to Peshawcr, 
where I rejoined Captain Rumes. 

" The country of the Bungush has not been overpraised by Mr, 
ElpliinsUmc. I have seldom seen prettier volleys and plains than 
those of the Shad u-K hail aud^Kohat, After coming through a stony 
pass, the verdure of ihe plains, the clearness of the streams, the 
fruit trees and cultivation delighted me. No where in more at tent tun 
given to agriculture* It has more the appearance of garden work 
than held labor. Yet this delightful country is almost deserted, 
and the complaint in every mouth is of oppression and mUrule on the 
part of those chiefs, Kohal, which in Mr , EJphbistonc’s time imut 
have been a little paradise, is now a petty ruinous looking village; 
it might still be restored* The Sikhs overran the country two 
years back, and cut down its groves for firewood. In these coun¬ 
tries 1 received eveiy attention from the chiefs and their people. 
While at Kuhat, Drs* Falconer and Lord came up from Peshawer to 
examine into the metallic treasures of the neighbourhood. This du¬ 
ty had been partly assigned to me, but as the subject was mod impor¬ 
tant, and 1 had seen enough at Kohnt to persuade me that iis fertile 
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ty in ihe useful metals had heeu exaggerated, f,wrote to Captain 
Barnes my opinion, and my inability to make (ach observations, Both 
the medical metj hV 1 ureviously contetpp lined a trip to the metallic 
veins o f K oh at, but tKfr, rendered it imperative. Before their arri¬ 
val I had determined the position of a sulphur mine, and naptha springs 
30' east of KohaL The Doctors found no indications of gold, stl- 
tor, copper, antimony, Ax., said to exist, add were equally unsuc¬ 
cessful in their search for the coal deposit. The onus is therefore off 
me, should subsequent investigation confirm previous reports. Coal, 
however, is known to exist." 

The latest intelligence of this mission, which huts readied us, is dated 
February IBth, At that time Captain Humes was in Cahoot alone, 
all his companions having left long before for the purpose of exploring 
the countries oF Upper Asia, Lieutenant Leech was at Caridahar, 
Dr. Lord at Kondoox, and Lieutenant Wood had proceeded far into 
Budukhshan, ** exploring that part of hidden Asia, which has not 
been trodden by a European since the lime of Marco Polo !” Captain 
Burnea, whose words we quote, in a letter to Sir C In ilea Malcolm of 
the above date, states that, fl the mode in which alJ this good fortune 
came about is simply this. The chief of KomJooz who wns so in¬ 
imical to poor Moorcroft, mid frightened us, had a brother suffer¬ 
ing under eye disease: lie implored our assistance; Dr, Lord agreed 
to go, and 1 was not long in sending an oriental epistle to him. Thy 
opportunity was loo good to be lost, so Lieutenant Wood accompa¬ 
nied, and, by a letter which I had from hi in last night, dated 22nd ul¬ 
timo, he was at Jerm on the very frontier of Hudukludmn northeast 
of ChelTal, and not fur from the mines of Lupisluzuli, which he has 
visited, us well as (he extreme source of the Uudukshan river. 

As far us I cm concerned, he has n torte blanche, and in reply lie 
tells me, that be will go ‘ahead P If the winter prevents him getting 
to Famecr and the source of (heTOxus, and the question of the navi¬ 
gable facilities of that river, * * * 

11 i have got his field-books safely lodged by me, and as Dr. Lord 
who sent them to me Bays, they are of the highest interest, lie bus 
heutvocabularies of all tlie dialects put forth by M, J.icquet of Fans; 
which I got from the Purijmib, through the kindness of M. Court," 

The Society is indebted ro the President for having communicated 
the above information ; and it is gratifying to know that a report has 
been received of Lieutenant Wood* a success in accomplishing his pro¬ 
posed visit to the source of theOxus, This river is stated to rise from 
h sheet of water, situated nt the enormous elevation of 15,600 feet 



above the level of Cite sea. Having returned safely to Kotidnoz from 
thiw interesting jou me y| he Sad again set out on a second expedition 
to examine the fords of the river within the tcryj^rie^ of Moorad Beg. 

U is added that Dr. Lord'll influence nl * 3 rain]iyi' , i has been of es¬ 
sential service to Lieutenant Wood in his present expedition. 


Surveys carkikj> on within TUG Territories of Tufa 

Presidency. 

• 

It would require mure space than we enn bellow on one subject, 
were wc to enter into any detail of the labors of the pcitmlrflc offi¬ 
cers, whose surveys are e*iending our knowledge oT the geography 
and stalUtics of this Presidency. In Kullywar, Captain Boyd id con¬ 
ducting the survey, which was lately under the direction of Captain 
Ben how, who has gone to Europe sick. 

Lieutenant Giber nc is employed in the Mliye Caunta. The exam* 
innlimj of the Ghats and line of country between BHgaum and Mai- 
wan, has been assigned to Lieutenant Hebberi of the Engineers. 
Lieutenant Snarl of the Engineers Inis been engaged this season hi 
surveying the line between Bombay and Nngpoor, in the direction of 
the proposed grand road, which, it U supposed, will pass over the ftlal- 
segc Glint, and through Jahia. 

Captain Fnrstct and his establishment have br-cn employed in sur¬ 
vey mg the roads, bunds, and tanks, and in oilier opcialiens Tor ihe im¬ 
provement of tho country, through mu the Deccan and Coiicnu ; and 
Lieutenant AVingnle with a body of officers, appoitiled finely in the 
revenue survey, is at, work in the Ponuah Co I fit cto rate. 

The ahove contains all the information which wc have to offer on ihe 
subject of the laud surveys flow in operation : hup can we cun elude 
ihis report, without acknowledging, with much respect and gr.iiitudc, 
the marked liberality, with which every useful effort of the Society is 
supported and encouraged by the Government of Ibis Presidency. 


LiiiftARY Fl'nd. A separate voluntary subscription has been es¬ 
tablished fertile purpose □£ enabling the Mocitly to purchase books.. 
The object of collecting a useful geographical library, indispensable 
to every institution ofthis kind, is especially so to ours, whose mem¬ 
bers are deprived of resources, which private persons in Europe, with 
very moderate means can easily command. This object, therefore, 
it is hoped will receive the support of every member of ihe Society, 
who is at all interested in its progress. 

The sum already received on accouuL of ihc Library, amounts to 
about SCO rupees. This amount it is now proposed to remit to 



England, lo he applied to ilie purchase of some st|iidard work* on ge¬ 
ography. £ 

„ JSr^frfi if Geographical Satiety. 

* 1 

August IBth At an Extraordinary Meeting held this day 

ill the Society** voom Town Hull. 


Preseiitj Colonel T. Dickinson, Vice President in the chair. 
Captain Daniel Ross; jCoJonel D. Barr; Captain R. Oliver, It. N.; 
Captain J. Bunamy ; Dr. C> Mo relic ad; 11. L. Leckie, Esq. i Lieuie- 
nant J, G. Forbes; R. Smith, E:Uj.; A. 11 Or J cl>*r. Esq.; II. W. 
M orris. Esq.; C. McLeod, Esq.; Dr. J, Humes; J. Bird, Esq ; Lieut. 
G. Fniljtimes; J. Sindry, Esq.; John Graham, E»q.; J. F. Ueddle, 
Esq. anil Dr. J. Glen. 

Colonel T. Dickinson briefly staled the object of the Meeting, 
viz.; to take into cotiHidnrnLion atf address drawn up by Dr. Bird, 
which he proposed to present to Rear-Admiral Kir Charles Malcolm* 
im the name of this Society, on the occasion oT his resigning the 
office of President. Dr Bird then read the address as follows 


To Rear Admiral Sir CiuniKH Malcolm, 

Lute President of the Geographical Society, Bombay. 

Sin, 

Having received intimation of your intended departure for 
England, and consequent resignation of your office as our President, 
wc, the Committee and Members of the Geographical Society of 
Bombay, cannot permit you to quit the shores of India w ithout ex* 
pressing our obligations for the warm interest )mi have invariably 
taken in the success of an Institution, advocated by your distinguish¬ 
ed Brother, and which, under the auspices of subsequent Govern* 
incuts, and your own zealous and efficient support, has obtained a 
degree of credit, both here qpd at home, honorable alike lo you, 
and the members of that service over whom you have presided with 
HLicli advantage to this Society. Placed bo favourably as nrc the 
Civil Service, the Military and Nava! Officers, of India, to improve 
and extend ihe science of geography, it was imperative on us for 
the credit of our nation, that, with such fields of inquiry as arc ac¬ 
cessible to usj on every aide, we should not neglect opportunities of 
gaining information, or exhibit less activity in research than our 
country-men at home. In this path of emulation you have given us 
such cordial assistance, by so calling forth the energies and valuable 
comitrihiBifmit ul officers in the Indian Navy, and those of your 
Civil, Military, mu) Commercial acquaintances, uh to deserve our 
•varment thunks and especial regard. 
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All interested the advancement oT oriental navigation and com- 
merce, must feel^tat^ful that the officers under your command, mid 
liy your direction, have honorably disliu»nisjwl themselves in iheir 
surveys of the Persian Gu lilted Sea, jfioast of Arabia, the 

Maldives, the mouths of the Indus, the Chagas Archipelago, with the 
bank ofSnlm de ftlnllia, part of ibe^East Const of Africa, and finally 
the Gulf of M annur Tf.nl Talks Bay, not yet completed* % 

In those undertakings yon have limply fulfilled the promise, made 
in when you became our President, that yon would use your 

niino*st endeavours to secure the slicccps cf rhe Mociely and promote 
its objects. Hut your cflbrts tn support us have not been confined 
to the Naval Service, as yon have never failed to represent the 
claims of the Society to the patronage of persons holding high situa- 
lions in this country, and powerful to give us aid. Of these we must 
mention your successful applications to Lord Clare, to Lord Auck¬ 
land, and to our own late and respected Patron Sir Robert Gran^ 
whoso interest in this, as in all other useful institution*, was evinced 
hy (he numerous and most important benefits which his Government 
conferred on u*. 

p To mark, therefore, how much the institution, which has now 
attained a healthy maturity, owes to yotir aid, we request you will 
do us the honor of accepting the situation of onr Honorary Presi¬ 
dent, and that, on your arrival in England, yon will permit your 
piotrait to be taken, that it may be hung up in the rooms of the 
Mociely, as a memorial of onr being greatly indebted to yon, 

With warmest wishes for your future welfare, 

We remain, 

* Alc. <5lc. fotf* 

(Signed) D. Ross, President t 
For the Members of the Geographical Society* 

The following resolutions were unanimously agreed io;“ 

1st. That the address now read be adopted as expressive of the 
sentiments of this Society towards their late President ; and in re¬ 
ference to the proposal of requesting Sir Charles Malcolm to allow 
his protrait to be taken for the Society, that the necessary sum be 
raised hy voluntary subscription among the members. 

2nd. Thai the thrmks of this meeting he offered to Dr. Bird for 
the trouble be has taken in drawing up the address. 
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3rd. Tin! Cnptain Daniel Rosa^F. R, S. ifr elected President 
of the Society, * * j 

Captain Rosp consented to accept the office of President, 

it v as proposed ^y Cornel Barr, seconded by J* Siudry, Eaq, and 
carried, that a ^deputation, consisting of the President, James Bird, 
Esq, and the Secretary, be requested to wait on Sit^Charles Mai- 
colm, to present I lie address adopted at this n'eet'mg. 


Lut nutters of the Gtio gr apftical Society^ who have subscribed 
to tlv ! Ttstintotthti to Rear Admiral Sir CAflrfe5 Malcolm, 


Co!one] r \\ Dickinson, 
Captain D, Ross, 

Major O. Felix, 

Colonel I). 1$ar t. 

Captain R, Oliver* 
Captain J. Hoimmy. 

Dr. C. Morchead. 
it. L. Lcckie, Esq, 
Lieutenant J, G. Forbes, 
R. Smith, Esq, 

A, R. Orletmr, Esq. 

II. W, Morris, 1 isq. 

C, McLeod, Esq. 

J, F, Heddle, Esq. 

Dr, James Rurnes.' 1 


Licutenant Geo. Fulljamea, 
Jbhrt Graham, Esq. 

James Sindrj, Esq. 

James Bird, Esq. 

.Limes Lillie, Esq. 

13, Nolon, Esq, 

H. Collins, Esq. 

W. Edmond, Esq. 

Capiain J. Holland, 

T, W , Henderson j Esq. 

E. C. Morgan, Esq. 

W . S. Boyd, Eaq. 

J. P. Willoughby, Esq. 
John Skinner, Esq. 

Jobnr McLeod, Esq. 


Thil rcaolutkm wti prupoitfd hy Or, J. Byrnes, K, H. 


K 
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XV.— Yotabtrtariet'Of stittn rpakrti in Ik i CWMtriei vfij 

p/fAtf Jndu*. Bt Lit^rxNAViT Liteit, Bombay fegiaacta, Assist- 

inf on a Mission to Kabul, — 

(Fri&imUd by thu ffon'bla ikt Gmern4^iCo&e£L r ) 

(The Committee, on receiving this paper from Gqy eminent, hare 
lost no time in ordering it to be printed, as they consider that, at the 

present moment, the pSssesaion of Lieutenant Leech's Voi abularies 
may prove of great use to officers proceeding io the countries where 
these dialects are spoken* 

Dr. Bird has kindly added the explanatory notes which bear his 
initials. 

No. 1. 

+ 

A VocAaoitA&r of Tan Ba&aai Linomai. 

Introduction. 

The Bartkit are included in the general term of Pareiwan or Ta¬ 
jik,* They were originally inhabitants of Yemen, whence they were 
brought by Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznah and accompanied him in his 
invasion of India, They were pre-eminently instrumental in the ab¬ 
straction of the gates of the temple of Somnath. There are two di¬ 
visions of the tribe; the B Irakis of Raj an, in the province ofLohgad, 
who speak Persian, and the Barakis of Barak, a city near the former, 
who speak the language called Baraki* Sultan Mahmud, pleased with 
their services in India, was determined to recompense them by giving 
them in perpetual grant any part of the country they chose. They 
fixed upon the district of Kaiuguram in the country of the Wtains, 
where they settled. 

There are 2,000 families of the Raj an Bar slue, tinder RtsuLKhan 
who receives 2,000 rupees a year, from Dost Mahomnted Khan* 
There are 300 families of the Barak Barakia, under Habib Khan, who 
also receives 2,000 rupees a year, fron^ Dost Mahommed Khan, The 
contingents of both these chiefs amount to 50 horaemen* who are en¬ 
rolled in the GUulam Khan a division of the Kabul army. There are 
alao 2,000 families of Barakis atKaniguraiCj under Shah Malik, who 
are independent. The Bnrakis of this place and of Barak alone apeak 
the Baraki language. 

We receive a warning from the study of this vocabulary not to be 

* The papular derivation of the word Tajik i * 3 that the auceators pf that 
tribe where the keeper* of the Tag (crown) of the Arabian prophet. Tax, be¬ 
side* meaning a kingly crown, is applied to the distinguishing cap of I Mu- 
■ulman fekear, 

SO 
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hail; in inferring the origin of* people merely £omthe construct ion 
of their language, for it is well known, that the cme now instanced 
was invented by A^jr Yeosuf, who led the mat Barak is from Yemen 
into AfghaniBU -1 * ^is design was to conceal and separate his few 
followers from tile mass of Afghans (called by them Ka*b») who 
would no doubt first look upon the Bar skis with jealousy as intru¬ 
ders. The muleteers of Kabul being led by their profession to tra¬ 
verse wild countries and unsafe ronds, hare also invented a vocabuja- 

i 

ry of pass words. 

Vocabulary. 


1 Roth 

day 

Gha 

night 

Kalanak 

boy 

Zirigag 

girl 

Dadai 

father 

Man 

mother 

9 Jfhwar 

■is ter 

Maria 

brother 

Wokh 

water 

9 Aron 

fire 

Jfi&han 

bread 

Kghar 

city 

4 Gram 

Tillage* 

Ner 

hou&a 

5 DaraMt 

tree 

6 Boot* 

shrub 

7 Yaap 

horso 

Gon 

wood 

ft Yup 

mam 

9 Aoo 

dear 

10 Khar 

aee 

11 Khatir 

mule 

Kvrra 

foal 

K'irjee(ehirg}PuH fowl 

19 K aft&r 

pigeon 

Kook 

partridge 

Oogh (0 ork h) P as can? el 

13 Khira hear 

14 Akin 

iron 

15 Kalut 

tin 

16 Surb 

lead 

17 Mia 

copper 

IS Bering 

braes 

19 Tills 

gold 

SO Nokhra 

silver 

Gap 

atone 

Balk 

leaf 

SI Pmht 

hack 

21 Seen* 

breast 

H«jb 

stomach 

S3 Lap 

lip 

Geo shy 

tooth 

Makh 

cheek 

Bence 

noee 

94 Turn bc 

eye 

25 Sat 

head 


Goee 

ear 

Partook 

trnva era 

Khwaah 

sweet 

26 Turuah 

soar 

Tegh 

bitter 

97 Shor 

■alt 

Tokha 

hot 

Talk* 

cold 

20 Harm 

soft 

KiJakhu (kink) hard 

Fabeyu 

high 

Zaryia 

low 

29 Tarrcehh 

darkness 

30 Angoor 

grapea 

31 Pukuk 

ripe 

39 Nakpukuk 

raw 

33 ShfiAh 

horn 

34 Sumb 

hoof 

Falla 

divided do ► 

Koueh 

shoes. 

35 Kor 

blind 

36 Gung 

dumb 

37 Karr 

deaf 

38 Rash 

straight 

39 Kaj 

crooked 

1 Stud 

Lind 

Dee my 

pain 

40 Kaghaa 

paper 

Mushwanee 

inkstand 

41 Kalam 

pen 

Chhfi 

well 

43 RAh 

read 

43 -NAm 

name 

44 Zeeo 

paddle 

45 Circe 

mountain 

4S KJiitht 

brick 

Baba 

grandfather 

47 Bawaaaai 

grandson 

KAuhn* 

*iit«r‘in-law 

Pabeya 

above 

Shades 

monkey 

48 Bakrea 

goat 

bull 

wheat 

49 ffargooe 

50 Gannin 

51 Rixia 

nee 

53 Pya* 

onto* 





59 Tamhakco 

to by; co 

54 Bholgham 

tu^Mjp 

5ft Karam 

a oabtage a * 

56 Turab 

Faddish * 

67 Kajag 

carrot 

50 A nar 

pomegranate 

50 Guhb 

rose 

30 Nimet 

■alt 

31 Tel 

ail 

33 Shakar 

sugar # 

33 Khand 

fanned sugar 

34 Gild 

mol asset 

35 Nabat 

sugarcaudy 

36 M.rch 

pepper 

Run 

clarified butter 

67 Alaska 

butter 

Wolkh 

W 

Pikakh 

milk 

Gheep 

curds 

Topee 

butter milk 

Khat(kut) Pua \bedstead 

Lyaf 

coverlid 

63 Kernel 

dear 

60 An an 

cheap 

Diree 

hair 

Wadai 

wool 

70 Pamba 

cotton 

Wroght 

beard 

7J Bruot 

roustacliioa 

Milee 

husband 

Nik 

wife 

73 Dlroo 

gunpowder 

73 GwrbIi 

grass 

Speg 

barley 

Ispeng 

white 

Saogha 

red 

Glaraisa 

black 

74 Neel 

blue 

75 Zed 

yellow 

Ghefrn 

green 


■ 7b Mihec 

fiih 

Gika 

meat 

To r avea 

um 

Marwokh 

Moan 

77 S to ora 


| 78 Mashri^^ 

JU 

70 Maghrib 

/west 

SO Shsmmal 

ngrth 

SI Jutroob 

BQUtJl 

83 Bid 

wind. 

Parogft 

light ■ 

Waver* # 

in 

Fanckht 

oat 

In da 

here 

Yawal 

there 

| MsJth 

before 

1 Hapeu 

after 

Kasai 

quick 

Kafir 

■ low 

83 Subut 

light 

84 Wncmeen 

heavy 

1 S5 Khrab 

bad 

Shirrs 

good 

Nsrrni 

thin 

Ghota 

fat 

Btuzra 

larm 

36 Zarce 

little 

Shoon 

to-day 

Sat 

to-morrow 

Paran 

yesterday 

Kin 

when 

Perec 

now 

m Baa 

enough 

Shor 

yes 

88 Na 

no 

Key 

why 

Zub 

much 

Dookh 

little 

Tar 

and 

Padie ma 

below 


One ilie 

Two da 

Three file 

Four t'sar 

Five pen* 

Six kjba 

Seven wo 

Eight aught 
Nino ndh 

Ten da* 

Eleven shandas 
Twelve dun® 


Numerals* 

Thirteen gbes 
Fourteen t 1 Hare a 

Fifteen punit^ 

Sixteen g hales 

Seventeen neves 

Eighteen aghlea 

Nineteen lieu 

Twenty jcesl 

Thirty gbeeel 

Forty tsaght 

Fifty puurant 


Sixty 

khosht^ 

Seventy 

hawai 

Eighty 

haglitai 

Ninety 

nivree 

Hundred 

aaJ 

Thousand 

haxar 


Awal Ar : 

DooyaUi P* r ‘ 

Seyam F fir = 

Charam Fer ; 

Pan gam F®* : 

Per ; 


Firat 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 
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Mafia in 

Per 

Stv%Ak 

Huh tun 

Per * r 

Eighth 

Novum 

San 

Ninth 

Das am 

San 

.t 

Youth 

E»ti, come 

- TfcSjtge — Emm, b 

kog — Aglona, taka away 


— Goo, place—*Oora, take up—Neb, rise—Khuron, eat 

— gheea, give—‘Nauia, take — Dtanaj beat. 

SeitfeKer. 


At ifipaae yum 
Too giidaplsq 
Die k by oghok 
Toatar mtAA miixzay e 
Aia loo dad&d pitsen 
Tar tuna rupeed£& 

Tw too muwajib tsoona, 

Nimai digsr «httk 

Ta taun uiaarpn 

Taun Kalam damn 

Baran raaak 

Tai taiigar taiun petal 

Tsun booma da itoib 

Yaspakea tea ghai 

Fa taoooa. ghai ka 

Tifor dad si guda 

She chan busok ha jrtuluk 

Yupdee to sarrazig ar ghofb lakai 

Fata taa kun 

Ta Shuj-al Malkoe j-angino tarmak 
maria aakhmoe shuk 
Kurra Kariner bfaaagh tiara im kun 

Rahiner kwmaa ghal luchh da kun 
Ta Kash khalk zud katana fear 
Kurra grasuner taun khuran ganum. 
a id* 

Tatma k bunas badegpee 
Te Herat nhiner baJad on 
Makh uiuarokh ka lL*mr*n mk zalim i 
Taat pent aadaikee she ysopa akok 


| am a soldier, 

Where are you going ? 

He apoka false* 

You are my brother. 

We will go together. 

Have you a rupee with you ? 

What ia jour pay ? 

ilia the time of afteriwon prey era. 

hat ia your age f 
How many children have you? 

The rain hu odeub. 

How far ia your tow ft ? 

How much gnuhd have you * 

What do you giro your hone 1 
What it hie price i 
Where is your father ? 

It ia a year since he died* 

How did yon tali from your horse ? 
What ahall I do now ? 

My brother wm wounded in the bat¬ 
tle of Shujaal Mulk. 

Why don't you taka cate (what you 
do) in this office * 

A robber stripped me in the rnad. 

The Afghan is a starving nation. 
What fUantity of wheat is produced 
in tbit tiM age ? 

I have a pain in my stomach - 
Do you know the road to Horst ? 

,1 hear that SEimran ia a float tyrant. 
He gave four or live uhu fora single 
hone. 


Kurra houx far tar toa tmn Kb arches ha- What expense have you incurred on 

ka that tank ? 

Lndadee baioxi scud* igloo What merchandise do you take from 

here ? 

Tiers than kemat tar makh ufun- The price of this piece in my opinion 
ner pod as lu man ia 10 tumana . 

Kurra mulkaner khinkab kewajngrtu ■ Why ta khinkab fo dear ia this coun¬ 
try t 
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Tar tout tiiffiiper bio| paid* a* 

* • 9 * 

Ha ahii bapitab km» | 

Shorn mulls hm, ghee, jMtol^ahk* 

Tar lent abanan or b*d*Ja dab a ki na- 
gadaha 

Nak kok ka ba badala gbok pa Partes 
baghok * 

Takuh i me miner taeuiai ahamabee* 
ree a 

Eb Kuhlner Popah&i ahei thiinibee- 

Sher mnllagha pa toman Kandahar 
kither meltagh nadga 

Tsijnroih bid Kafila rasa 

Tar math utarak ta char aookh Kar#- 
wauarai abuk, mehayad aba war 
kamakh tamancv rani 


la awaJniidi prod ace d in your moun¬ 
tain* ? 

Wbat ii the uat of tbit thing ? 

The mullai i hjpe alj ataerabled in one 
place a/ 

Are Ttt*e* vrina in your language 

or not ? • 

No ! any one who rehearses verier, 
rehearses them in Fenian- 
Wbkt tribfl*of Kaah (Afghani) are the 
heat swordsmen ? 

Among these Afghani the Fopalxaia 
aie the beat avoid imen- 
This ia a good gun, inch are not 
procurable in all Candahar, 

In how many dajg will the Caravan 
arrive ? 

I have put up in the caravajilera of 
(be Cbartookh (four bixara) ; you 
must come and ice me no me day. 


Not* tty James Bird , Esq, 

The tribe afBaraki, who inhabit the country about Logbar, N* E. 
of Ghaznah, are, on Mr, Elphinotooe’s authority, usually called Par- 
si wan-or Tajik, a name which is loosely applied to all persons mixed 
with the TurkH or Afghans, The name of Tajik—would appear to 
be applied as a designation of the citizens of towns generally : but is 
also the Arabic denomination for the inhabitants of any country 
beyond (he limits of Arabia, in which sense it is applied to those of 
genuine Persian descent, or to Arabs born in Persia and is uset j j n 
contra-distinction to Taxi, the appellation for an Arabian, Judg¬ 
ing from (be structure of thp Baraki language, we may infer that 
the Barak is, if Arabs brought into the country by Mahmud of 
Ghaznah, must have adopted the Persian language to the exclusion 
of their own, or that they are of pur^ Persian descent* The last 
appears the more natural conclusion, as more than one third of their 
language is Persian mixed with a small proportion of Rsnsorit, 
Pushtu, and Arabic terms* The cognate words of these several 
languages have been in part inserted, and the similarity of the Ba¬ 
raki and Persian ordinals marked. Some discrepancy in the nume¬ 
rals of the two languages appears to exist; but this is more appa¬ 
rent (ban real, and has arisen from the fondness which the Afghan 
evince 10 change adopted words from Persian into the sound of 
their own language, as zh into g, and sh into kh. In ibis manner 
he Persian sib — or three becomes ghe, and the Sanscrit ehha 
is permuted to kjha* Some of the remaining words of the Baraki 
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language, for which cognate ones ar^ not found Am Fenian, Sans¬ 
crit, Pushtu or Arabic, probably belong to the old dialect of Per¬ 
sian, named Za*eli p jyhieh was the language of Zabulistan, and one 
of the four Penfl^t dife^cia, enumerated by the Farbing Jehangiri, 
which belonged to^he provinces east of the Persian desert. 

The emigration frotn Yemen, mentioned by Lieutenant Leech, 
probably never took place ; and what has been ascribed by tradition 
to Mahmud of Gbaznah, appears to have been effected by Sultan 
Shehabuddin, who is more commonly known by the name of Mo¬ 
hammed Ghauri. The following extract from Dr, Dorn J s transla¬ 
tion of Neamet UUah’s History of the Afghans, seems to explain the 
emigration alluded to in the introduction; — 

CP 

" It was some time after this, that Sultan Shehabuddin ordered 
Melik Moexz Uddin, one of his Gmras, lo remove the whole of the 
Afghans from the mountainous districts ofGhor, and to settle them 
in the mountains about the residence ofGhnzneen, (hat they might 
prove the guardians of the seat of empire, and check the infidels a- 
bout Hindustan. In concurrence with his instructions, Moezz Ud- 
din prevailed upon all (he Afghans to move from the Kohietan of 
Ghor, and to take up their abode in Koh Suleiman, Ashnaghur, and 
the territories ofBajour, from the frontier of Kabul to the Neelab, 
and from the districts about Kandahar to Multan/' J. B. 

No. 2. 

A VOCAIU/LABY OP THE PasHAI LANGUAGE. 

Introduction. 

This language is spoken by the people celled Peshaisj who inha¬ 
bit the district of Manila!, Chile!& Parent*, Koondee, Sewa, and 
Koolrn&n, 


Vocabulary. 

op 


1 Dawfci 


day 

aim Per ; 6 

Six 

2 Aat 


hand 

•at Per; 3 

Psych 

Lstmee 


s ir] 

aght Per; 3 

Sight 

Piajtti 


man 

no Per; S 

Nine 

3 Aoe 


mother 

de Per; S 

Ten 

4 6tyi 


•liter 

Oil 

river 

& Angar 


fire 

Boat a 

he-goat 

Urn 


fort 

Baraiek 

ewe 

6 Kadee 


tree 

L£wg£ 

pain 

7 Ghodte 


mure 

9 Dir 

wood 

8 Etta* 


bad 

1(1 Piroo 

powder 

«« 


One 

Vyil 

night 

da 

s 

Two 

B£Ukool S 

boy 

te 

S 

Three 

11 Zaif 

woman 

char Pe r ; 

s 

Four 

Titce 

father 

panj Pet, 

s 

Five 

Lay a 

brother 



ass. 


12 Wark 

vaster 

Chftgtm 

^Ein _ * • 

13 M*nd* * 

neck 

14 Makadik 

monkey 

15 Pa 

foot * 

Niwad 

beck 

Kooch Pal 

belly 

G oree ha 

embrace 

Ser 8 

heed 

JtftwSgen 


16 GAlek 

white 

Suonek 

red 

Kachi 

blue 

KUt (Pus) 

bod ate ad 

IT Njaoneti 

butter 

18 Are 

flour 

Golang 

drove of bulloeka 

Ada 

boil 

Zaib 

wife 

Pulteni 

son 

Belt 

knife a 

ID Soneiarm 

gold 

Wid 

■tone x 

30 Naet 

note 

Door 

Ytp 

91 Jib 

tongue 

33 Brad 

muttechiee 

K a la Ten 

cheek 

Ling 

leg 

Jeglita 

ruler 

Ang 

arm 

23 Beene 

b reset 

Bedel 

cold 

Gend 

Urge 

34 L&gar 

thin 

25 Ferafta 

coat 

Kunakik 

cloak 

Shuwatik 

bitch 

36 Mae hit 

6 th 

37 Kh arta 

&BS p 

L&wich 

jacXtU 

30 Ghappa 

left 

2D Nirgich ('Tur) 

punnet 

30 Mei 

moon 

Tel 

heave&a 

31 Fem 

enow 

Aeol 

bail 

Lad 

false 

Earn 

little 

Po 

dual 

Bhojeel 

earthquake 

K an 

arrow 

Kfaab 

pcabbfLrd 

Boochak 

oee die 

Kumat 

deep 

Luuib 

sweet 

33 Gum 

hot 

Feenja 

flower 

Duhik 

gripea 


A gab dee 

apricot 

Manai 

apple 

,Obt 

upon 

Ebat 

now 

Pachaja^x y 
33 Shcetinf r «ir 
Wra / 

cooked 

horn 

stand 

34 Fa *drink 

Aon 

bread 

35 Goahni 

36 Gboda 

hcAiw 

horea* 

Bui ,ee* 

goad 

Phijadik 

■ he-goat 

37 Bur a La 

ram 

38 Gal 

abuse 

Wigan 

wind 

1 Paroutik 

bullet 

39 Mo 

wine 

Chin 

vinegar 

j*e 

Eleven 

duke 

Twelve 

tloe 

Thirteen 

chadtie 

Fourteen 

panjoo 

Fifteen 

ghod 

Bin teen 

gallon 

Seventeen 

nghtoo 

nt'oo 

Eighteen 

Nineteen 

viit Per : S 

Twenty 

40 Gom 

wheat 

41 Lon 

■alt 

42 Ga 

caw 

43 Ghfa 

graaa 

Pfal «; 

husband 

W aya 

daughter 

ChummSr 

iron 

Shirk tarra 

■ilver 

44 Aneh 

eye 

Khkd 

ear 

45 Oin 

tooth 

46 Dadac 

beard 

47 Choochadik 

papa 

48 Kachea 

armpit 

Dude 

face 

* Dud* 

far 

46 Samek 

black 

50 Pel* 

yellow 

Aleeni 

green 

Chal 

Lair 

51 Chouta 

small 

Baku la 

fat 

52 CheeU 

cloth 

Satan 

trowaen 

53 Ghuneem 

dog 

Gudarik 

c&t 

Pe 

flesh 

54 JfAartee 

female as a 

55 Ouhnl 

right 

6fi Suruldash 

«i>uriic 
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W Tij 

star 

Sing 

earth 

Wigh 

rein 

SfdttJ 


6H Rest 

Sr ae " 

Bo 

latch 

Silt 

mud 

60 Abates 

f cloud 

Khurra 

hoof 


bow 

Pichh 

cotton 

Totl 

wool 

Bti 

thing 

Tees 

bitter 

Ledbee 

female 

Hadaga 

lingua 

Tent 

thirat 

60 Anda 

blind 

Goonga 

dumb 

Beda 

mad 

Unnai 

come 

Wept 

■it 

Ayt 

eat 

Amteja 

ran 

Tent mman J whni h 


V 


Kurt pages 

^ . * 

Taochucfle ai 

Sabak mare 
Add pochafa 
Wargaeha 

keys 

Emaiardor ) 
Kyai i 
V jf aiuboe 

61 flaiio 

A DBTik 

62 Akk ud 
Fachadi 
Kkun 
Tide 
Aota 
tCoihida 
Bolta 

i, tfAola 

63 Ch cija 
Witar 

Low low jhila 


where iri you go* 

ing * 

where ia your rdti' 
dano« f 

learn jour lessen 
cook bread, 
bring water, 
write, 

who i* your rnler * 

wain Til 

quince 

pomegruiat 

below 

after 

raw 

deer 

hunger 

Sboea 

deaf 

lams 

well 

go 

go ilow ly 


No. 3* 

A Vocabulary or the Lag im ant Dialect. 
Introduction* 


LnghcnAn is « ptovince (raahal) of the principality of Kabul, situ¬ 
ated opposite to JftlalSbtfd ; it is sometimes written Lamghan. — It 
yieldi a revenue of 1,13,000 Rupees, and is included in the govern¬ 
ment of Mahommed Akb»r Khan, the favorite ton of Ameer Dost 
Mahommed. The inhabitants of Laghman are Tajiks or PArnwans. 

This language has two letter* peculiar to it alone ; the first is a 
sound between the Persian Lam and Alif, which I have oxpraeied by 
A, and the second a sound between Khe and Wio which 1 have ex¬ 
pressed by k hi it is pronotaeced from the left side of the mouth. 
The Arabic Zal — I have as usual expressed by th, and the Persian 


Se-3—by th . 

Lie 

day 

1 Atth 

hand 

KitkLLJt 

girl 

2 A,<« 

mother 

3 Siy6 

•liter 

4 Anglir 

fire 

Lub 

fort 

&£bi or telly 4 

father 

ley! 

brother 

Wirg 

A f '«i 

water 

bread 

fioiiniC 

house 


Vnc AlUJL ahy. 

5 Xmeo 
Bmkfcr 
ee Per; 

Do Per 2 
be Per : S 
ebtr Per 2 S 
pan) Per i 3 
ihi Per : 8 
that H. 
miAt Per : 0 
no Per i £J 
de Per - 0 


tree 



2 

3 

4 

& 

6 

7 

3 

9 

10 
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Nundec 


n iNjr 

Ehotik 


eliv-goit 

[Jiwega 


* pain | 

Lodeo 


wood 

Ngoiicc 


butler 

Are 

P> 

flour 

Goling 


bull 

G Gijj 


grass 

7 Adam 


man 

Ffljij 

Shell 


husbciMl 

knife 

9 8 Wren 


gold 

Veil 


night 

13ala Koul 


boy 

EJ Ook-lit 


lip 

10 Jcob 


tongue 

1] 11 root 


mustachios 

A at 


arm 

Kuciili 


belly 

13 Door 


far 

i;i Shame k 


black 

14 Tlmxd 


yellow 

J5 Meet 


bloc 

Chal 


hair 

Gaud 


large 

Sauna 


Umi 

L IJL r 1 


tall 

10 iVranilc 


coal 

* tfAttda 


turban 

Prslioondik 

ent 

Vet 


moat 

Karalik 

V. 

foinclo a«s 

17 Sheer 


head 

IS Nonkli 


nail 

JO CJiaji 


left 

W Dro"A 


filqf* 

Kuin 


lilllo 

Mandn 


neck 

m Unheal 

1\ 

arinnil 

l J in Jeo 


calf 

A noli 

s 

cyo 

K*d 


car 

Ml Din 

8. 

tnotjj 

iiJ Lad 

8. 

board 

Giubl 


dorp 

^4 Pyaz 

V. 

onion 

Piker 


razor 

Soochik 


noodle 

yTi Jairn 

V. 

hot 

26 KAurgosli 

i\ 

burr: 

27 liar 

L\ 

fruit 

Akudn 


below 

Dura 


out 

Pam 


bread 

S3 Kamag 

V. 

bow 

2i» KAam 

1*. 

row 

3D Jnnawor 

I\ 

Least 

Li mLc 


tail 

Pefiar 


shoe a 

Tana 


thirst 


1 Kpua 


deaf 

Kuta 


lame 

P aleck 


gone 

31 Mae 

J* 

moon 

33 Wa£A 

33 Able * 

ykia 

Aloud 

7 hoof 

34 Sum 

p. 

Packha 


tibUOtl 

! Sana 


thread 

Shame k murch block pepper 

ArooAi 


leek 

Ko 

* 

thing 

Sharpen 

P. 

Bwcel 

3o BJij dal 


cold 

I rachadik 

he-gcat 

3? Chore 


home 

3^ Nakar 


bad 

y ao 


11 

dua, K o 


12 

nonzda 

P«, 

13 

chaddo 

Per. 

14 

panjtnj 

Per* 

15 

alianzn. 

P«* 

16 

enlsdn 

Per. 

17 

htumda 

Per, 

18 

hiiida 

Per, 

m 

vial 

Per. 

20 

HO Gal 


abuse 

40 Wagan 

41 Goalee 

M, 

wind 

P. 

bullet 

43 Gom 

B, 

wheat 

Lou 

a 

salt 

Gj 

p, 

cow 

MrtBliftL 1 


woman 

Tik 


wife 

Putlein 

8. 

sou 

Chum mar 

iron 

43 ft ukkra 


silver 

Wad 


about 

44 Nul/it 


nose 

Pa/c 

p. 

leg 

4Tj Chan 


hack 

Podu 


nenr 

A^ck 


while 

Shoonek 


rod 

Aliena 


green 

Kit 


bedstead 

CJiantnla 

small 

Chagfe 


fat 

Mutu, 


short 

4Q Kali 

p. 

cloth 

47 Sutau 


trowsers 

43 K/mdceiik 

dog 

41) Maehh 


fish 

Kir Pe If. S. donkey 

Door 


face 

Door 


mouth 

G1 Rant 

p. 

true 

!J3 Hast 

l\ 

righl 
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forts, between R i Jerdaffoou and Has Gulwainee, besides many 
pillages, and streai! I of water inn v roera i>le, either flo win" from springs 
amongst the mountains? or filled by tire rains. The part of the coast 
that has been examined is*inhabited by tjp^JomauJi tribes, the 
Mij jar lira yuea and SLnbailees* Wherever wa have fallen in with 

them, they have invariably behaved towards us Ln the most friendly 
manner ; so much so, that the officers of the vessel hav^ been enabled 
to examine the country near the count, frequently alone afid ^unarm¬ 
ed, in perfect security. On every occasion they expressed the great¬ 
est satisfaction at our having visited their towns, and said they regret¬ 
ted their coast was not frequented by our vessels, for they looked on 
us as friends." The above communication is dated liasGulivainee 
38th April, when Lieutenant Carless? had been obliged to suspendop' 
orations in consequence of the prevalence of scurvy among this crew. 
In a communication of a late* dale written after the Pal minus had 
reached Mocha from the Coast, Lieut. Carless observes that, 4 The 
Survey of the African coast has been extremely interesting and very 
pleasant, much more so than I anticipated. On reaching Hafoon, 
my first care was to fix the longitude, which by our observations dif¬ 
fers 10 miles from Captain Owen's. It was however, satisfactory to 
find, that the distance between Bombay and the Cape only differed 
two miles from his, he having made Bombay 8 miles more to the 
westward by his measure me ut; across. Throughout the whole dis¬ 
tance that has been surveyed we have found excellent anchorage j 
there U a bank of soundings extending every where from the shore, 
and numerous bays which are sheltered from the strong easterly 
winds that blow during the N* E* monsoon. As yet we have met 
with no place that would swerve as a coal depot, but if any of the 
Steamers beat down or fall short of fuel when near the coast in the 
N, E. monsoon, she might run in and anchor in safety, and procure 
at some parts a supply of firewood. # The whole coast from Raa 
Ilafoon to Has Gulwalnee where we left off, is very mountainous. 
All the hills are of limestone formation, and arc covered with the 
tree* from which frankincense and myrrh are obtained. Many of 
the ranges are 0,500 feel high, run 120 and 150 miles in a straight Line 
and are fiat along the summit, descending at the extremities in pre¬ 
cipices which at a distance have the appearance of maps. In such a 
mountainous country, rain must of course fail in large quantities, and 
we found the low Lund accordingly, scored with the beds of rivers, and 
abundantly supplied with excellent water. Several of those beds are 
BOO and 400 yards broad, and are cul through the limestone rock to 
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n depth of 251) feat. On one occasion we had rnjnjj weather for two 
or three days, and for some days fcftcr iliefe were, broad strearha 
of water flowing tR the sea at every Iwo^or three miles in the 
vicinity of the coast,'"* The country 4 near the sea is inhabited 
by SoinnuJi tribes; oT which we have as yet seen only the Mij- 
jerthayne and ^ingnllis; they are rather a fine race and have 
always behaved to us with the greatest civility apd friendship. At Bun¬ 
der Ghisiiri, where the principal chief resides* peace was proclaim¬ 
ed with all formality between the English and the Mijyeri haynes, and 
1 was requested to tell our sovereign of the fact* On the coast there 
are numerous bunders or sea ports, and the inhabitants from their in¬ 
tercourse with Bombay and Lhe Arabian coast, art comparatively 
speaking civilized; but inland, the country, is inhabited by Bedouins 
as they are termed, who are said to wander about with their flocks 
and herds arid live almost in n state bf nature. The country within 
two days' journey from the sea abounds with elephants, Jions* pan¬ 
ther!), leopards, ostriches, &e. anti is overrun with trees end bushes, 
moat of which yield gums* As we were perfectly unacquainted with 
the character of the people who we were Jed to believe were cruel and 
treacherous, I did not deem inysclf authorized to send any of the offi¬ 
cers inland, but it will be easy to make such arrangements next seu- 
aon, as will enable me to allow any one who may wish it to take a trip 
to the interior. Thu trade or the African const is in the hands of the 
Arabs, who bring rice, jo waree, dates, coarse cloih, and iron, for which 
they receive in exchange, frankincense, myrrh, and sheep. The value 
of the trade cannot he very great, hut it must be extremely lucrative 
to the Arabs,” 

Survey or tub Indus ; and Mission wo Cahoot,, Lieutenant Car¬ 
less has this year again visited the months of the Indus in his passage 
from Bombay to Kurachce, for the purpose of laying down buoys and 
erecting beacons, In facilitate Lh&navigation of the Hujamrec and 
Kedywarec mouths. He has likewise examined the extreme western, 
or Phittee, mouth of the Indus. 

Mr, Whituburn, one of the officers who were left last monsoon on 
the Indus to observe the river during the swell, has since our last 
report, proceeded up as far as She won, and lias visited the Manchor 
Lake. The report of his observations on this expedition, has very 
recently been received by the Society, 

In our last report we were unable to furnish any- information rela¬ 
tive to the Mission to Gabon], which, under Captain Bur nee left Bom¬ 
bay in October or November IR36. On the present occasion we have 
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\t [it our' power, thnngli the kindness of Sir Charles Malcolm, to Jay 
before [be Society borne g ery valuable and interesting information res¬ 
pecting the Upper luddt, and the progress of the Mission from Shi* 
karpoor to CnhooL This informntion is couWmerl in exirncis of let¬ 
ters, received by the President from Lieuielmm J^phn Wood, Indian 
Navy, a member of that Mission, which follow : * 

* 4 On the Indus, Afj 4fA, 1837” * # 

** As we nre approaching the frontier of a very unsettled country, 
t have this day sent off for Bombay die latitudes and longitudes of 
nil the principal places between the Sea and the town of Dora-Isma- 
el Khan. The country alluded to, is that of a powerful Afghan tribe, 
called Esau-Kbail, or Kbyte,* as it is sometimes pronounced. Ifyoii 
have Mr, Elph instone’s map of Cabool by you, yon will sec that tins 
tribe, of which 1 speak, occupies the west bank oT the Indus, from 
about the salt range to latitude iI5 a *20'N. But 1 must retrace my steps 
and briefly sketch our proceedings, since my letter to you from Shi- 
karpoor, From that celebrated commercial mart to the country of 
fhe Daiind Footras, the only incident which occurs in my journal 
worthy of notice is n robbery and murder. This is deserving of at¬ 
tention from its tending to bring us better acquainted with the true 
state of the country where it occurred, I give the remarks verbatim 
from that day’s journal, Wednesday 19th April. Passed a village, 
which three days ago was ntiUckcd by a party of marauders, who had 
crossed the river oil inflated skins from 1 lie western bank. They were 
six in number, ar.d belonged to the Mozarie tribe. The village is 
the property of a servant of one of the Khyrpocr Ameers, One of 
the villagers was killed, arid two were wounded. 

“ On enquiry I find such visits are not mifrequeut, and that on an 
average they are repeated at intervals of eight and ten days. 

“ The western bank of the river lias here hut few villages, from the 
same cause, and the laborer who spends I lie d ay iu the fields on this 
bank, crosses to the opposite at nightfall, for security. 

41 The tribes that commit these outrages are the JJoordoc and the 
Mozane, The principal town oT the first is lUeerpoor, and the name 
of its chief Sheik Mahomed. 

The principal towns of the mozario are Boodanee ami Rosan, 

** Ahmedpoor, Thursday t May 2ird.” 

Yesterday Bhawul Khan came in person to see Captain Barnes, 
and this morning'lhe latter returned bis visit, We rode from the house 

* A tribe r ^ 
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of Lie Plenum Mackeson, where we were resid Jpg, to the Khan's 
bungalowm can*, drawn by mules,** conve* ance of which I cannot 
speak in terms of commendation. Before Entering (the house) we 
passed down an open Lsjumn of thirlecrf hundred men, two deep and 
tolerably equipped* Tlii upper story of the bouse was occupied by 
the chief and 1 life eli:e of his suite, while the lower flat contained a 
well dressed orderly assemblage- Passing through the latter wc as¬ 
cended a narrow enrpetted staircase, and, on gaining the top were 
received by flhawiil Khan. He is a man of forty, of a large bony frame 
though somewhat tending to corpulency. Ife was dressed plainly, 
hut his handsome figure and manly look are improved rather than im¬ 
paired by the simplicity of his attire. 

“From Ahmedpoor, where we met Ebnwnl Khan, we proceeded 
on to Uia capital, Bhawulpoor, At the former place, IB miles from toe 
Indus, is the residence of the British Agent for the navigation of the 
river. He was then absent, settling some boundary disputes on the 
Sutledgc, but has since joined our party, anil goes on with tis as far as 
Attock, thence to Cashmere, ip company with a medical officer from 
Calcutta, foe. foe* 

° Fiilty Jim£ l A t 31sf July , 1837,™ 

tf A cosaid leaves this tomorrow- find I do not expect to have a- 
nolher opportunity of writing till our arrival at Peshawar or Cabool. 
My object is to give a precis of our movements up to this date. 
I left off at Mitiun Kolo, and shall now resume the thread of my laic. 
At this place we enicred the territories of the Lahore Mahnrnj. Wc 
encamped near the river, and visited the town hut once. On enter¬ 
ing we were saluted hy the Sikli force with three guns. Mi (tun stands 
about two miles from the river. There is such a similarity in the towns 
on the banks of this river, that a picture of one will answer for all. 
They are generally elevated* r 'ftio mound on which they stand is ar¬ 
tificial and is always under fifty feet high: it ts composed of broken 
pottery, pieces of burned and sun-dried bricks, and the debris pro¬ 
duced by their decay. Rain conglomerates the mass and renders the 
ascent gradual on nil sides. On the top of this are piled a collec¬ 
tion of mud hovels, from amongst which rises a red-colored mosque 
in ruins, overlooking which are a few old but healthy evergreen trees. 
This is one of the lower description of villages. If the town is of 
any commercial importance, in place ofthe mud hovels, substitute sun 
dried brick ones. The place has two streets which cross each other 
at right angles, and many substantial dwelling houses, two and three 
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alone* high. T bystreets form tlie bazar ; ilia Urge tenements are 
the properly of ^Hindus! * 

“I was anxious to |et a series of lunar observations at Mittun, 
but just as we hatj arranged to remain fluffs purpose for ft few 
days, news reached which obliged us to resume tlie#voyage* Between 
MiLiuti and Dera Ghazee Khan, I saw nothing of the country, and 
we voyaged so rapidly that none of the putty saw mo[e. At Per a 
Ghazoc we rode once to the town, and were invited la Aspect the 
fort. We got the length of the door, and though conducted by one 
of Runjeet's Sirdars, the sentinel on guard refused admittance alleg¬ 
ing there was no order from the M&hatfijfth. This was afterwards 
reported, and when we had got 120 miles north of Dera Ghazce, a 
puny an a arrived ordering at! concerned in thin affair to be turned 
out of the service, sent to beg Captain Burnca' pardon, and to bo 
punished as ho directed. Caplin Bumes made them a present oT a 
turban each, and sent them back as having clone the duty of 
good soldiers* On quitting Dera Ghszee Khan, Mr* Leech and 
Dr, Lord^wont over to Mooltqn, Captain Bumes made the best of 
his way to Dera Ismael Khan, and 1 continued the examination of 
ihc river. The river had now risen so much that f could do very 
tilde. When the Mooliatj parly arrived, we stalled immediately for 
Kala Baugh, The old town of Dora Ismael Khan has been washed 
into the river. The new town h quite a skeleton, but is well laid 
out, and if the plan laid down for the embryo streets be ever com¬ 
pleted, live new Dora Ismael Khan will rival any town on the banka 
of the river* Oil account of the difficulty of tracking on the west 
bank of the Indus, between Dera Ismael and Kola B&ugb, Captain 
Barnes and the rest of thc»pariy went over to tlie east* and I was 
directed to follow up the west bank, not only to be able to report 
upon the navigation, but to have an opportunity of meeting with 
Ahmed Khan, chief of the clan Esaau Klmil, who had repeatedly 
written to Captain Burnes, and was now prepared to pay him all the 
attention in hia power* Ahmed Khan vjsiLed me in my boat, sent 
his vizier to accompany me to KaJa Barigli, gave me extra trackers, 
fed my people and expressed himself sorry that he conld do Nothing 
more to show his respect for the English* 1 was very much struck 
with thla chieftain* Every man speaks well of him ; even his mortal 
enemies, the Sikhs, never mention hij name hut in terms of com¬ 
mendation. The banks of the river are here siz and je&cn miles 
apart. I succeeded in getting up the west bank the whole way save 
shout three koss, At a place called K after Kole, the mountains 

49 
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come iti upon the river, I injured both my feU and am now lame, 
but not laid up. At Kala Baugh our poenioit was rather singular. 
We were within (he beat of the drums oh the hostile forces. The 
Sikhs occupied Lift.'' ^jat bank of the Indus. The Afghans were as¬ 
sembling to oppose theft landing on the west. A detachment of the 
Afghans rode * jp one evening to our camp, and told us that our 
tents were pitched on the spot where they intended to contest the 
passage ivf the river. While we were there, the Sikh force crossed, 
and took up a position' about 200 yards in rear of out's. To avoid a 
random shot, wc struck our tents and went over to the east bank. 

“ The accounts of the difficulties to be overcome in navigating 
the river above Kala Baugh, at once induced Captain Euroes to 
take to the land route; but I was ordered to ascend as high as pos¬ 
sible* The distance is 70 miles. In (be falter end of April the 
Sikhs, to bridge the river at Attpck, had to get boats from Ksrla 
Baugh* In that month five boats were twenty-1 ivo days irk making 
the. passage, each had a crew of 62 men, 12 men to keep the boat 
clear of the rocks, and fifty to track ; they went together so that each 
could aid (lie other. 1 got up 28 miles (in the falter end of July) 
when the crew refused to proceed further. They were men of the 
country, and lived at Muckud, a place 12 miles north of Kala Baugh* 
Deserted by the men 43 in number, I was obliged to ubandom the 
attempt* Here both banks are inhabited by lawless plundering 
hordes of Patans, who own no rule. The Sikhs possess Muckud, 
but they have no authority without the fort; so little have they that 
Captain U times wishing to send me the means of joining hinl from 
the tatter place (viz. Muckud) could not procure a guard. They 
said they would go, but that it was cermu death. With only one 
servant and without arms, I rode through the country unmolested, 
and joined Captain Burnes yesterday, nt a place called Pincle 
Mulik, which yon wilt see on the map/ We are on route to At* 
lock, but instead of going the direct route of 28 koas, to avoid the 
marauding tribes I mentioned, the Sikhs are taking us a round-about 
of some 48 koss. Again one of the principal Sirdars who is march¬ 
ing to Kala Baugh from Aitock to augment the Sikh force at the 
former place, with 1,000 men, and three or lour gum, has made the 
same detour for a similar reason. My present plans are to descend 
the river from At lock, risk one chronometer in the boal, and again 
rejoin Captain Burnes by a laud route, as quickly as possible* Two 
of the five boats that went to Attock were lost ; one a little below 

* In the map this pine* im written Pindr.t JWtrfifc Quttu, 
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Attack ferry , ampler oh a rode, in the middle of the river, 13 koas 
below Altuck,. The rjver ik there hemmed in to about 100 yards, 
or, as Mr. Elphinstoue a ays, is a stone's throw aunsa. The whirl pool 
drew the boat into its vortex* in spite of iheaOTerir^hs of the crew* 

44 Duhka, an the Cahoot River , bth September t 1337/' 

4 * My Iasi was frorft Hassim Abdool; from that pUct 1 marie a 
forced march to Attack. At Attack 1 hlrdPd a dttggah ( the name 
of the boats used on this part of the Indus ) and dropped down to 
KaJa Baugh. The distance is 103 miles, and we were hours in 
go jug. It was fearful in some places* For Id koaa the mountains 
rise in precipices from 300 to 400 feet high, and froth the dttggah 1 
-could throw a atone on either hank, that is, on the bides of the hills 
that overtower the stream. channel is very roqky; ledges and 

bowlders lying in the very centre of (he stream. The windings suc¬ 
ceed each oilier so rapidly, that the dangers are no sooner sighted, 
than you are up with them. Before entering the dithculi part the 
boat men said their prayers, and repeated them on approaching every 
spot which they knew to be dangerous. When the last portion of 
ihe 13 koss had been passed, there was a general thanksgiving; the 
deepest water was thirly-anc fathoms. 

41 From KaU Baugh, I went Up the Shukkur-Durrah Pass, through 
the Kuttock and Bungush country to Kohat, and thence to Peshawcr, 
where I rejoined Captain Rumes. 

" The country of the Bungush has not been overpraised by Mr, 
ElpliinsUmc. I have seldom seen prettier volleys and plains than 
those of the Shad u-K hail aud^Kohat, After coming through a stony 
pass, the verdure of ihe plains, the clearness of the streams, the 
fruit trees and cultivation delighted me. No where in more at tent tun 
given to agriculture* It has more the appearance of garden work 
than held labor. Yet this delightful country is almost deserted, 
and the complaint in every mouth is of oppression and mUrule on the 
part of those chiefs, Kohal, which in Mr , EJphbistonc’s time imut 
have been a little paradise, is now a petty ruinous looking village; 
it might still be restored* The Sikhs overran the country two 
years back, and cut down its groves for firewood. In these coun¬ 
tries 1 received eveiy attention from the chiefs and their people. 
While at Kuhat, Drs* Falconer and Lord came up from Peshawer to 
examine into the metallic treasures of the neighbourhood. This du¬ 
ty had been partly assigned to me, but as the subject was mod impor¬ 
tant, and 1 had seen enough at Kohnt to persuade me that iis fertile 
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ty in ihe useful metals had heeu exaggerated, f,wrote to Captain 
Barnes my opinion, and my inability to make (ach observations, Both 
the medical metj hV 1 ureviously contetpp lined a trip to the metallic 
veins o f K oh at, but tKfr, rendered it imperative. Before their arri¬ 
val I had determined the position of a sulphur mine, and naptha springs 
30' east of KohaL The Doctors found no indications of gold, stl- 
tor, copper, antimony, Ax., said to exist, add were equally unsuc¬ 
cessful in their search for the coal deposit. The onus is therefore off 
me, should subsequent investigation confirm previous reports. Coal, 
however, is known to exist." 

The latest intelligence of this mission, which huts readied us, is dated 
February IBth, At that time Captain Humes was in Cahoot alone, 
all his companions having left long before for the purpose of exploring 
the countries oF Upper Asia, Lieutenant Leech was at Caridahar, 
Dr. Lord at Kondoox, and Lieutenant Wood had proceeded far into 
Budukhshan, ** exploring that part of hidden Asia, which has not 
been trodden by a European since the lime of Marco Polo !” Captain 
Burnea, whose words we quote, in a letter to Sir C In ilea Malcolm of 
the above date, states that, fl the mode in which alJ this good fortune 
came about is simply this. The chief of KomJooz who wns so in¬ 
imical to poor Moorcroft, mid frightened us, had a brother suffer¬ 
ing under eye disease: lie implored our assistance; Dr, Lord agreed 
to go, and 1 was not long in sending an oriental epistle to him. Thy 
opportunity was loo good to be lost, so Lieutenant Wood accompa¬ 
nied, and, by a letter which I had from hi in last night, dated 22nd ul¬ 
timo, he was at Jerm on the very frontier of Hudukludmn northeast 
of ChelTal, and not fur from the mines of Lupisluzuli, which he has 
visited, us well as (he extreme source of the Uudukshan river. 

As far us I cm concerned, he has n torte blanche, and in reply lie 
tells me, that be will go ‘ahead P If the winter prevents him getting 
to Famecr and the source of (heTOxus, and the question of the navi¬ 
gable facilities of that river, * * * 

11 i have got his field-books safely lodged by me, and as Dr. Lord 
who sent them to me Bays, they are of the highest interest, lie bus 
heutvocabularies of all tlie dialects put forth by M, J.icquet of Fans; 
which I got from the Purijmib, through the kindness of M. Court," 

The Society is indebted ro the President for having communicated 
the above information ; and it is gratifying to know that a report has 
been received of Lieutenant Wood* a success in accomplishing his pro¬ 
posed visit to the source of theOxus, This river is stated to rise from 
h sheet of water, situated nt the enormous elevation of 15,600 feet 



above the level of Cite sea. Having returned safely to Kotidnoz from 
thiw interesting jou me y| he Sad again set out on a second expedition 
to examine the fords of the river within the tcryj^rie^ of Moorad Beg. 

U is added that Dr. Lord'll influence nl *3rain]iyi' , i has been of es¬ 
sential service to Lieutenant Wood in his present expedition. 


Surveys carkikj> on within TUG Territories of Tufa 

Presidency. 

• 

It would require mure space than we enn bellow on one subject, 
were wc to enter into any detail of the labors of the pcitmlrflc offi¬ 
cers, whose surveys are e*iending our knowledge oT the geography 
and stalUtics of this Presidency. In Kullywar, Captain Boyd id con¬ 
ducting the survey, which was lately under the direction of Captain 
Ben how, who has gone to Europe sick. 

Lieutenant Giber nc is employed in the Mliye Caunta. The exam* 
innlimj of the Ghats and line of country between BHgaum and Mai- 
wan, has been assigned to Lieutenant Hebberi of the Engineers. 
Lieutenant Snarl of the Engineers Inis been engaged this season hi 
surveying the line between Bombay and Nngpoor, in the direction of 
the proposed grand road, which, it U supposed, will pass over the ftlal- 
segc Glint, and through Jahia. 

Captain Fnrstct and his establishment have br-cn employed in sur¬ 
vey mg the roads, bunds, and tanks, and in oilier opcialiens Tor ihe im¬ 
provement of tho country, through mu the Deccan and Coiicnu ; and 
Lieutenant AVingnle with a body of officers, appoitiled finely in the 
revenue survey, is at, work in the Ponuah Co I fit cto rate. 

The ahove contains all the information which wc have to offer on ihe 
subject of the laud surveys flow in operation : hup can we cun elude 
ihis report, without acknowledging, with much respect and gr.iiitudc, 
the marked liberality, with which every useful effort of the Society is 
supported and encouraged by the Government of Ibis Presidency. 


LiiiftARY Fl'nd. A separate voluntary subscription has been es¬ 
tablished fertile purpose □£ enabling the Mocitly to purchase books.. 
The object of collecting a useful geographical library, indispensable 
to every institution ofthis kind, is especially so to ours, whose mem¬ 
bers are deprived of resources, which private persons in Europe, with 
very moderate means can easily command. This object, therefore, 
it is hoped will receive the support of every member of ihe Society, 
who is at all interested in its progress. 

The sum already received on accouuL of ihc Library, amounts to 
about SCO rupees. This amount it is now proposed to remit to 



England, lo he applied to ilie purchase of some st|iidard work* on ge¬ 
ography. £ 

„ JSr^frfi if Geographical Satiety. 

* 1 

August IBth At an Extraordinary Meeting held this day 

ill the Society** voom Town Hull. 


Preseiitj Colonel T. Dickinson, Vice President in the chair. 
Captain Daniel Ross; jCoJonel D. Barr; Captain R. Oliver, It. N.; 
Captain J. Bunamy ; Dr. C> Mo relic ad; 11. L. Leckie, Esq. i Lieuie- 
nant J, G. Forbes; R. Smith, E:Uj.; A. 11 Or J cl>*r. Esq.; II. W. 
M orris. Esq.; C. McLeod, Esq.; Dr. J, Humes; J. Bird, Esq ; Lieut. 
G. Fniljtimes; J. Sindry, Esq.; John Graham, E»q.; J. F. Ueddle, 
Esq. anil Dr. J. Glen. 

Colonel T. Dickinson briefly staled the object of the Meeting, 
viz.; to take into cotiHidnrnLion atf address drawn up by Dr. Bird, 
which he proposed to present to Rear-Admiral Kir Charles Malcolm* 
im the name of this Society, on the occasion oT his resigning the 
office of President. Dr Bird then read the address as follows 


To Rear Admiral Sir CiuniKH Malcolm, 

Lute President of the Geographical Society, Bombay. 

Sin, 

Having received intimation of your intended departure for 
England, and consequent resignation of your office as our President, 
wc, the Committee and Members of the Geographical Society of 
Bombay, cannot permit you to quit the shores of India w ithout ex* 
pressing our obligations for the warm interest )mi have invariably 
taken in the success of an Institution, advocated by your distinguish¬ 
ed Brother, and which, under the auspices of subsequent Govern* 
incuts, and your own zealous and efficient support, has obtained a 
degree of credit, both here qpd at home, honorable alike lo you, 
and the members of that service over whom you have presided with 
HLicli advantage to this Society. Placed bo favourably as nrc the 
Civil Service, the Military and Nava! Officers, of India, to improve 
and extend ihe science of geography, it was imperative on us for 
the credit of our nation, that, with such fields of inquiry as arc ac¬ 
cessible to usj on every aide, we should not neglect opportunities of 
gaining information, or exhibit less activity in research than our 
country-men at home. In this path of emulation you have given us 
such cordial assistance, by so calling forth the energies and valuable 
comitrihiBifmit ul officers in the Indian Navy, and those of your 
Civil, Military, mu) Commercial acquaintances, uh to deserve our 
•varment thunks and especial regard. 
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All interested the advancement oT oriental navigation and com- 
merce, must feel^tat^ful that the officers under your command, mid 
liy your direction, have honorably disliu»nisjwl themselves in iheir 
surveys of the Persian Gu lilted Sea, jfioast of Arabia, the 

Maldives, the mouths of the Indus, the Chagas Archipelago, with the 
bank ofSnlm de ftlnllia, part of ibe^East Const of Africa, and finally 
the Gulf of M annur Tf.nl Talks Bay, not yet completed* % 

In those undertakings yon have limply fulfilled the promise, made 
in when you became our President, that yon would use your 

niino*st endeavours to secure the slicccps cf rhe Mociely and promote 
its objects. Hut your cflbrts tn support us have not been confined 
to the Naval Service, as yon have never failed to represent the 
claims of the Society to the patronage of persons holding high situa- 
lions in this country, and powerful to give us aid. Of these we must 
mention your successful applications to Lord Clare, to Lord Auck¬ 
land, and to our own late and respected Patron Sir Robert Gran^ 
whoso interest in this, as in all other useful institution*, was evinced 
hy (he numerous and most important benefits which his Government 
conferred on u*. 

p To mark, therefore, how much the institution, which has now 
attained a healthy maturity, owes to yotir aid, we request you will 
do us the honor of accepting the situation of onr Honorary Presi¬ 
dent, and that, on your arrival in England, yon will permit your 
piotrait to be taken, that it may be hung up in the rooms of the 
Mociely, as a memorial of onr being greatly indebted to yon, 

With warmest wishes for your future welfare, 

We remain, 

* Alc. <5lc. fotf* 

(Signed) D. Ross, President t 
For the Members of the Geographical Society* 

The following resolutions were unanimously agreed io;“ 

1st. That the address now read be adopted as expressive of the 
sentiments of this Society towards their late President ; and in re¬ 
ference to the proposal of requesting Sir Charles Malcolm to allow 
his protrait to be taken for the Society, that the necessary sum be 
raised hy voluntary subscription among the members. 

2nd. Thai the thrmks of this meeting he offered to Dr. Bird for 
the trouble be has taken in drawing up the address. 
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3rd. Tin! Cnptain Daniel Rosa^F. R, S. ifr elected President 
of the Society, * * j 

Captain Rosp consented to accept the office of President, 

it v as proposed ^y Cornel Barr, seconded by J* Siudry, Eaq, and 
carried, that a ^deputation, consisting of the President, James Bird, 
Esq, and the Secretary, be requested to wait on Sit^Charles Mai- 
colm, to present I lie address adopted at this n'eet'mg. 


Lut nutters of the Gtio gr apftical Society^ who have subscribed 
to tlv ! Ttstintotthti to Rear Admiral Sir CAflrfe5 Malcolm, 


Co!one] r \\ Dickinson, 
Captain D, Ross, 

Major O. Felix, 

Colonel I). 1$ar t. 

Captain R, Oliver* 
Captain J. Hoimmy. 

Dr. C. Morchead. 
it. L. Lcckie, Esq, 
Lieutenant J, G. Forbes, 
R. Smith, Esq, 

A, R. Orletmr, Esq. 

II. W, Morris, 1 isq. 

C, McLeod, Esq. 

J, F, Heddle, Esq. 

Dr, James Rurnes.' 1 


Licutenant Geo. Fulljamea, 
Jbhrt Graham, Esq. 

James Sindrj, Esq. 

James Bird, Esq. 

.Limes Lillie, Esq. 

13, Nolon, Esq, 

H. Collins, Esq. 

W. Edmond, Esq. 

Capiain J. Holland, 

T, W , Henderson j Esq. 

E. C. Morgan, Esq. 

W . S. Boyd, Eaq. 

J. P. Willoughby, Esq. 
John Skinner, Esq. 

Jobnr McLeod, Esq. 


Thil rcaolutkm wti prupoitfd hy Or, J. Byrnes, K, H. 


K 
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XV.— Yotabtrtariet'Of stittn rpakrti in Ik i CWMtriei vfij 

p/fAtf Jndu*. Bt Lit^rxNAViT Liteit, Bombay fegiaacta, Assist- 

inf on a Mission to Kabul, — 

(Fri&imUd by thu ffon'bla ikt Gmern4^iCo&e£L r ) 

(The Committee, on receiving this paper from Gqy eminent, hare 
lost no time in ordering it to be printed, as they consider that, at the 

present moment, the pSssesaion of Lieutenant Leech's Voi abularies 
may prove of great use to officers proceeding io the countries where 
these dialects are spoken* 

Dr. Bird has kindly added the explanatory notes which bear his 
initials. 

No. 1. 

+ 

A VocAaoitA&r of Tan Ba&aai Linomai. 

Introduction. 

The Bartkit are included in the general term of Pareiwan or Ta¬ 
jik,* They were originally inhabitants of Yemen, whence they were 
brought by Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznah and accompanied him in his 
invasion of India, They were pre-eminently instrumental in the ab¬ 
straction of the gates of the temple of Somnath. There are two di¬ 
visions of the tribe; the B Irakis of Raj an, in the province ofLohgad, 
who speak Persian, and the Barakis of Barak, a city near the former, 
who speak the language called Baraki* Sultan Mahmud, pleased with 
their services in India, was determined to recompense them by giving 
them in perpetual grant any part of the country they chose. They 
fixed upon the district of Kaiuguram in the country of the Wtains, 
where they settled. 

There are 2,000 families of the Raj an Bar slue, tinder RtsuLKhan 
who receives 2,000 rupees a year, from Dost Mahomnted Khan* 
There are 300 families of the Barak Barakia, under Habib Khan, who 
also receives 2,000 rupees a year, fron^ Dost Mahommed Khan, The 
contingents of both these chiefs amount to 50 horaemen* who are en¬ 
rolled in the GUulam Khan a division of the Kabul army. There are 
alao 2,000 families of Barakis atKaniguraiCj under Shah Malik, who 
are independent. The Bnrakis of this place and of Barak alone apeak 
the Baraki language. 

We receive a warning from the study of this vocabulary not to be 

* The papular derivation of the word Tajik i * 3 that the auceators pf that 
tribe where the keeper* of the Tag (crown) of the Arabian prophet. Tax, be¬ 
side* meaning a kingly crown, is applied to the distinguishing cap of I Mu- 
■ulman fekear, 

SO 
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hail; in inferring the origin of* people merely £omthe construct ion 
of their language, for it is well known, that the cme now instanced 
was invented by A^jr Yeosuf, who led the mat Barak is from Yemen 
into AfghaniBU -1 * ^is design was to conceal and separate his few 
followers from tile mass of Afghans (called by them Ka*b») who 
would no doubt first look upon the Bar skis with jealousy as intru¬ 
ders. The muleteers of Kabul being led by their profession to tra¬ 
verse wild countries and unsafe ronds, hare also invented a vocabuja- 

i 

ry of pass words. 

Vocabulary. 


1 Roth 

day 

Gha 

night 

Kalanak 

boy 

Zirigag 

girl 

Dadai 

father 

Man 

mother 

9 Jfhwar 

■is ter 

Maria 

brother 

Wokh 

water 

9 Aron 

fire 

Jfi&han 

bread 

Kghar 

city 

4 Gram 

Tillage* 

Ner 

hou&a 

5 DaraMt 

tree 

6 Boot* 

shrub 

7 Yaap 

horso 

Gon 

wood 

ft Yup 

mam 

9 Aoo 

dear 

10 Khar 

aee 

11 Khatir 

mule 

Kvrra 

foal 

K'irjee(ehirg}PuH fowl 

19 K aft&r 

pigeon 

Kook 

partridge 

Oogh (0 ork h) P as can? el 

13 Khira hear 

14 Akin 

iron 

15 Kalut 

tin 

16 Surb 

lead 

17 Mia 

copper 

IS Bering 

braes 

19 Tills 

gold 

SO Nokhra 

silver 

Gap 

atone 

Balk 

leaf 

SI Pmht 

hack 

21 Seen* 

breast 

H«jb 

stomach 

S3 Lap 

lip 

Geo shy 

tooth 

Makh 

cheek 

Bence 

noee 

94 Turn bc 

eye 

25 Sat 

head 


Goee 

ear 

Partook 

trnva era 

Khwaah 

sweet 

26 Turuah 

soar 

Tegh 

bitter 

97 Shor 

■alt 

Tokha 

hot 

Talk* 

cold 

20 Harm 

soft 

KiJakhu (kink) hard 

Fabeyu 

high 

Zaryia 

low 

29 Tarrcehh 

darkness 

30 Angoor 

grapea 

31 Pukuk 

ripe 

39 Nakpukuk 

raw 

33 ShfiAh 

horn 

34 Sumb 

hoof 

Falla 

divided do ► 

Koueh 

shoes. 

35 Kor 

blind 

36 Gung 

dumb 

37 Karr 

deaf 

38 Rash 

straight 

39 Kaj 

crooked 

1 Stud 

Lind 

Dee my 

pain 

40 Kaghaa 

paper 

Mushwanee 

inkstand 

41 Kalam 

pen 

Chhfi 

well 

43 RAh 

read 

43 -NAm 

name 

44 Zeeo 

paddle 

45 Circe 

mountain 

4S KJiitht 

brick 

Baba 

grandfather 

47 Bawaaaai 

grandson 

KAuhn* 

*iit«r‘in-law 

Pabeya 

above 

Shades 

monkey 

48 Bakrea 

goat 

bull 

wheat 

49 ffargooe 

50 Gannin 

51 Rixia 

nee 

53 Pya* 

onto* 





59 Tamhakco 

to by; co 

54 Bholgham 

tu^Mjp 

5ft Karam 

a oabtage a * 

56 Turab 

Faddish * 

67 Kajag 

carrot 

50 A nar 

pomegranate 

50 Guhb 

rose 

30 Nimet 

■alt 

31 Tel 

ail 

33 Shakar 

sugar # 

33 Khand 

fanned sugar 

34 Gild 

mol asset 

35 Nabat 

sugarcaudy 

36 M.rch 

pepper 

Run 

clarified butter 

67 Alaska 

butter 

Wolkh 

W 

Pikakh 

milk 

Gheep 

curds 

Topee 

butter milk 

Khat(kut) Pua \bedstead 

Lyaf 

coverlid 

63 Kernel 

dear 

60 An an 

cheap 

Diree 

hair 

Wadai 

wool 

70 Pamba 

cotton 

Wroght 

beard 

7J Bruot 

roustacliioa 

Milee 

husband 

Nik 

wife 

73 Dlroo 

gunpowder 

73 GwrbIi 

grass 

Speg 

barley 

Ispeng 

white 

Saogha 

red 

Glaraisa 

black 

74 Neel 

blue 

75 Zed 

yellow 

Ghefrn 

green 


■ 7b Mihec 

fiih 

Gika 

meat 

To r avea 

um 

Marwokh 

Moan 

77 S to ora 


| 78 Mashri^^ 

JU 

70 Maghrib 

/west 

SO Shsmmal 

ngrth 

SI Jutroob 

BQUtJl 

83 Bid 

wind. 

Parogft 

light ■ 

Waver* # 

in 

Fanckht 

oat 

In da 

here 

Yawal 

there 

| MsJth 

before 

1 Hapeu 

after 

Kasai 

quick 

Kafir 

■ low 

83 Subut 

light 

84 Wncmeen 

heavy 

1 S5 Khrab 

bad 

Shirrs 

good 

Nsrrni 

thin 

Ghota 

fat 

Btuzra 

larm 

36 Zarce 

little 

Shoon 

to-day 

Sat 

to-morrow 

Paran 

yesterday 

Kin 

when 

Perec 

now 

m Baa 

enough 

Shor 

yes 

88 Na 

no 

Key 

why 

Zub 

much 

Dookh 

little 

Tar 

and 

Padie ma 

below 


One ilie 

Two da 

Three file 

Four t'sar 

Five pen* 

Six kjba 

Seven wo 

Eight aught 
Nino ndh 

Ten da* 

Eleven shandas 
Twelve dun® 


Numerals* 

Thirteen gbes 
Fourteen t 1 Hare a 

Fifteen punit^ 

Sixteen g hales 

Seventeen neves 

Eighteen aghlea 

Nineteen lieu 

Twenty jcesl 

Thirty gbeeel 

Forty tsaght 

Fifty puurant 


Sixty 

khosht^ 

Seventy 

hawai 

Eighty 

haglitai 

Ninety 

nivree 

Hundred 

aaJ 

Thousand 

haxar 


Awal Ar : 

DooyaUi P* r ‘ 

Seyam F fir = 

Charam Fer ; 

Pan gam F®* : 

Per ; 


Firat 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 
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Mafia in 

Per 

Stv%Ak 

Huh tun 

Per * r 

Eighth 

Novum 

San 

Ninth 

Das am 

San 

.t 

Youth 

E»ti, come 

- TfcSjtge — Emm, b 

kog — Aglona, taka away 


— Goo, place—* Oora, take up —Neb, rise— Khuron, eat 

— gheea, give—‘Nauia, take — Dtanaj beat. 

SeitfeKer. 


At ifipaae yum 
Too giidaplsq 
Die k by oghok 
Toatar mtAA miixzay e 
Aia loo dad&d pitsen 
Tar tuna rupeed£& 

Tw too muwajib tsoona, 

Nimai digsr «httk 

Ta taun uiaarpn 

Taun Kalam damn 

Baran raaak 

Tai taiigar taiun petal 

Tsun booma da itoib 

Yaspakea tea ghai 

Fa taoooa. ghai ka 

Tifor dad si guda 

She chan busok ha jrtuluk 

Yupdee to sarrazig ar ghofb lakai 

Fata taa kun 

Ta Shuj-al Malkoe j-angino tarmak 
maria aakhmoe shuk 
Kurra Kariner bfaaagh tiara im kun 

Rahiner kwmaa ghal luchh da kun 
Ta Kash khalk zud katana fear 
Kurra grasuner taun khuran ganum. 
a id* 

Tatma k bunas badegpee 
Te Herat nhiner baJad on 
Makh uiuarokh ka lL*mr*n mk zalim i 
Taat pent aadaikee she ysopa akok 


| am a soldier, 

Where are you going ? 

He apoka false* 

You are my brother. 

We will go together. 

Have you a rupee with you ? 

What ia jour pay ? 

ilia the time of afteriwon prey era. 

hat ia your age f 
How many children have you? 

The rain hu odeub. 

How far ia your tow ft ? 

How much gnuhd have you * 

What do you giro your hone 1 
What it hie price i 
Where is your father ? 

It ia a year since he died* 

How did yon tali from your horse ? 
What ahall I do now ? 

My brother wm wounded in the bat¬ 
tle of Shujaal Mulk. 

Why don't you taka cate (what you 
do) in this office * 

A robber stripped me in the rnad. 

The Afghan is a starving nation. 
What fUantity of wheat is produced 
in tbit tiM age ? 

I have a pain in my stomach - 
Do you know the road to Horst ? 

,1 hear that SEimran ia a float tyrant. 
He gave four or live uhu fora single 
hone. 


Kurra houx far tar toa tmn Kb arches ha- What expense have you incurred on 

ka that tank ? 

Lndadee baioxi scud* igloo What merchandise do you take from 

here ? 

Tiers than kemat tar makh ufun- The price of this piece in my opinion 
ner pod as lu man ia 10 tumana . 

Kurra mulkaner khinkab kewajngrtu ■ Why ta khinkab fo dear ia this coun¬ 
try t 
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Tar tout tiiffiiper bio| paid* a* 

* • 9 * 

Ha ahii bapitab km» | 

Shorn mulls hm, ghee, jMtol^ahk* 

Tar lent abanan or b*d*Ja dab a ki na- 
gadaha 

Nak kok ka ba badala gbok pa Partes 
baghok * 

Takuh i me miner taeuiai ahamabee* 
ree a 

Eb Kuhlner Popah&i ahei thiinibee- 

Sher mnllagha pa toman Kandahar 
kither meltagh nadga 

Tsijnroih bid Kafila rasa 

Tar math utarak ta char aookh Kar#- 
wauarai abuk, mehayad aba war 
kamakh tamancv rani 


la awaJniidi prod ace d in your moun¬ 
tain* ? 

Wbat ii the uat of tbit thing ? 

The mullai i hjpe alj ataerabled in one 
place a / 

Are Ttt*e* vrina in your language 

or not ? • 

No ! any one who rehearses verier, 
rehearses them in Fenian- 
Wbkt tribfl*of Kaah (Afghani) are the 
heat swordsmen ? 

Among these Afghani the Fopalxaia 
aie the beat avoid imen- 
This ia a good gun, inch are not 
procurable in all Candahar, 

In how many dajg will the Caravan 
arrive ? 

I have put up in the caravajilera of 
(be Cbartookh (four bixara) ; you 
must come and ice me no me day. 


Not* tty James Bird , Esq, 

The tribe afBaraki, who inhabit the country about Logbar, N* E. 
of Ghaznah, are, on Mr, Elphinotooe’s authority, usually called Par- 
si wan-or Tajik, a name which is loosely applied to all persons mixed 
with the TurkH or Afghans, The name of Tajik—would appear to 
be applied as a designation of the citizens of towns generally : but is 
also the Arabic denomination for the inhabitants of any country 
beyond (he limits of Arabia, in which sense it is applied to those of 
genuine Persian descent, or to Arabs born in Persia and is uset j j n 
contra-distinction to Taxi, the appellation for an Arabian, Judg¬ 
ing from (be structure of thp Baraki language, we may infer that 
the Barak is, if Arabs brought into the country by Mahmud of 
Ghaznah, must have adopted the Persian language to the exclusion 
of their own, or that they are of pur^ Persian descent* The last 
appears the more natural conclusion, as more than one third of their 
language is Persian mixed with a small proportion of Rsnsorit, 
Pushtu, and Arabic terms* The cognate words of these several 
languages have been in part inserted, and the similarity of the Ba¬ 
raki and Persian ordinals marked. Some discrepancy in the nume¬ 
rals of the two languages appears to exist; but this is more appa¬ 
rent (ban real, and has arisen from the fondness which the Afghan 
evince 10 change adopted words from Persian into the sound of 
their own language, as zh into g, and sh into kh. In ibis manner 
he Persian sib — or three becomes ghe, and the Sanscrit ehha 
is permuted to kjha* Some of the remaining words of the Baraki 
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language, for which cognate ones ar^ not found Am Fenian, Sans¬ 
crit, Pushtu or Arabic, probably belong to the old dialect of Per¬ 
sian, named Za*eli p jyhieh was the language of Zabulistan, and one 
of the four Penfl^t dife^cia, enumerated by the Farbing Jehangiri, 
which belonged to^he provinces east of the Persian desert. 

The emigration frotn Yemen, mentioned by Lieutenant Leech, 
probably never took place ; and what has been ascribed by tradition 
to Mahmud of Gbaznah, appears to have been effected by Sultan 
Shehabuddin, who is more commonly known by the name of Mo¬ 
hammed Ghauri. The following extract from Dr, Dorn J s transla¬ 
tion of Neamet UUah’s History of the Afghans, seems to explain the 
emigration alluded to in the introduction; — 

CP 

" It was some time after this, that Sultan Shehabuddin ordered 
Melik Moexz Uddin, one of his Gmras, lo remove the whole of the 
Afghans from the mountainous districts ofGhor, and to settle them 
in the mountains about the residence ofGhnzneen, (hat they might 
prove the guardians of the seat of empire, and check the infidels a- 
bout Hindustan. In concurrence with his instructions, Moezz Ud- 
din prevailed upon all (he Afghans to move from the Kohietan of 
Ghor, and to take up their abode in Koh Suleiman, Ashnaghur, and 
the territories ofBajour, from the frontier of Kabul to the Neelab, 
and from the districts about Kandahar to Multan/' J. B. 

No. 2. 

A VOCAIU/LABY OP THE PasHAI LANGUAGE. 

Introduction. 

This language is spoken by the people celled Peshaisj who inha¬ 
bit the district of Manila!, Chile!& Parent*, Koondee, Sewa, and 
Koolrn&n, 


Vocabulary. 

op 


1 Dawfci 


day 

aim Per ; 6 

Six 

2 Aat 


hand 

•at Per; 3 

Psych 

Lstmee 


s ir] 

aght Per; 3 

Sight 

Piajtti 


man 

no Per; S 

Nine 

3 Aoe 


mother 

de Per; S 

Ten 

4 6tyi 


•liter 

Oil 

river 

& Angar 


fire 

Boat a 

he-goat 

Urn 


fort 

Baraiek 

ewe 

6 Kadee 


tree 

L£wg£ 

pain 

7 Ghodte 


mure 

9 Dir 

wood 

8 Etta* 


bad 

1(1 Piroo 

powder 

«« 


One 

Vyil 

night 

da 

s 

Two 

B£Ukool S 

boy 

te 

S 

Three 

11 Zaif 

woman 

char Per; 

s 

Four 

Titce 

father 

panj Pet, 

s 

Five 

Lay a 

brother 



ass. 


12 Wark 

vaster 

Chftgtm 

^Ein _ * • 

13 M*nd* * 

neck 

14 Makadik 

monkey 

15 Pa 

foot * 

Niwad 

beck 

Kooch Pal 

belly 

G oree ha 

embrace 

Ser 8 

heed 

JtftwSgen 


16 GAlek 

white 

Suonek 

red 

Kachi 

blue 

KUt (Pus) 

bod ate ad 

IT Njaoneti 

butter 

18 Are 

flour 

Golang 

drove of bulloeka 

Ada 

boil 

Zaib 

wife 

Pulteni 

son 

Belt 

knife a 

ID Soneiarm 

gold 

Wid 

■tone x 

30 Naet 

note 

Door 

Ytp 

91 Jib 

tongue 

33 Brad 

muttechiee 

K a la Ten 

cheek 

Ling 

leg 

Jeglita 

ruler 

Ang 

arm 

23 Beene 

b reset 

Bedel 

cold 

Gend 

Urge 

34 L&gar 

thin 

25 Ferafta 

coat 

Kunakik 

cloak 

Shuwatik 

bitch 

36 Mae hit 

6 th 

37 Kh arta 

&BS p 

L&wich 

jacXtU 

30 Ghappa 

left 

2D Nirgich ('Tur) 

punnet 

30 Mei 

moon 

Tel 

heave&a 

31 Fem 

enow 

Aeol 

bail 

Lad 

false 

Earn 

little 

Po 

dual 

Bhojeel 

earthquake 

K an 

arrow 

Kfaab 

pcabbfLrd 

Boochak 

oee die 

Kumat 

deep 

Luuib 

sweet 

33 Gum 

hot 

Feenja 

flower 

Duhik 

gripea 


A gab dee 

apricot 

Manai 

apple 

,Obt 

upon 

Ebat 

now 

Pachaja^x y 
33 Shcetinf r «ir 
Wra / 

cooked 

horn 

stand 

34 Fa *drink 

Aon 

bread 

35 Goahni 

36 Gboda 

hcAiw 

horea* 

Bui ,ee* 

goad 

Phijadik 

■ he-goat 

37 Bur a La 

ram 

38 Gal 

abuse 

Wigan 

wind 

1 Paroutik 

bullet 

39 Mo 

wine 

Chin 

vinegar 

j*e 

Eleven 

duke 

Twelve 

tloe 

Thirteen 

chadtie 

Fourteen 

panjoo 

Fifteen 

ghod 

Bin teen 

gallon 

Seventeen 

nghtoo 

nt'oo 

Eighteen 

Nineteen 

viit Per : S 

Twenty 

40 Gom 

wheat 

41 Lon 

■alt 

42 Ga 

caw 

43 Ghfa 

graaa 

Pfal «; 

husband 

W aya 

daughter 

ChummSr 

iron 

Shirk tarra 

■ilver 

44 Aneh 

eye 

Khkd 

ear 

45 Oin 

tooth 

46 Dadac 

beard 

47 Choochadik 

papa 

48 Kachea 

armpit 

Dude 

face 

* Dud* 

far 

46 Samek 

black 

50 Pel* 

yellow 

Aleeni 

green 

Chal 

Lair 

51 Chouta 

small 

Baku la 

fat 

52 CheeU 

cloth 

Satan 

trowaen 

53 Ghuneem 

dog 

Gudarik 

c&t 

Pe 

flesh 

54 JfAartee 

female as a 

55 Ouhnl 

right 

6fi Suruldash 

«i>uriic 
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W Tij 

star 

Sing 

earth 

Wigh 

rein 

SfdttJ 


6H Rest 

Sr ae " 

Bo 

latch 

Silt 

mud 

60 Abates 

f cloud 

Khurra 

hoof 


bow 

Pichh 

cotton 

Totl 

wool 

Bti 

thing 

Tees 

bitter 

Ledbee 

female 

Hadaga 

lingua 

Tent 

thirat 

60 Anda 

blind 

Goonga 

dumb 

Beda 

mad 

Unnai 

come 

Wept 

■it 

Ayt 

eat 

Amteja 

ran 

Tent mman J whni h 


V 


Kurt pages 

^ . * 

Taochucfle ai 

Sabak mare 
Add pochafa 
Wargaeha 

keys 

Emaiardor ) 
Kyai i 
V jf aiuboe 

61 flaiio 

A DBTik 

62 Akk ud 
Fachadi 
Kkun 
Tide 
Aota 
tCoihida 
Bolta 

i, tfAola 

63 Ch cija 
Witar 

Low low jhila 


where iri you go* 

ing * 

where ia your rdti' 
dano« f 

learn jour lessen 
cook bread, 
bring water, 
write, 

who i* your rnler * 

wain Til 

quince 

pomegruiat 

below 

after 

raw 

deer 

hunger 

Sboea 

deaf 

lams 

well 

go 

go ilow ly 


No. 3* 

A Vocabulary or the Lag im ant Dialect. 
Introduction* 


LnghcnAn is « ptovince (raahal) of the principality of Kabul, situ¬ 
ated opposite to JftlalSbtfd ; it is sometimes written Lamghan. — It 
yieldi a revenue of 1,13,000 Rupees, and is included in the govern¬ 
ment of Mahommed Akb»r Khan, the favorite ton of Ameer Dost 
Mahommed. The inhabitants of Laghman are Tajiks or PArnwans. 

This language has two letter* peculiar to it alone ; the first is a 
sound between the Persian Lam and Alif, which I have oxpraeied by 
A, and the second a sound between Khe and Wio which 1 have ex¬ 
pressed by k hi it is pronotaeced from the left side of the mouth. 
The Arabic Zal — I have as usual expressed by th, and the Persian 


Se-3—by th . 

Lie 

day 

1 Atth 

hand 

KitkLLJt 

girl 

2 A,<« 

mother 

3 Siy6 

•liter 

4 Anglir 

fire 

Lub 

fort 

&£bi or telly 4 

father 

ley! 

brother 

Wirg 

A f '«i 

water 

bread 

fioiiniC 

house 


Vnc AlUJL ahy. 

5 Xmeo 
Bmkfcr 
ee Per; 

Do Per 2 
be Per : S 
ebtr Per 2 S 
pan) Per i 3 
ihi Per : 8 
that H. 
miAt Per : 0 
no Per i £J 
de Per - 0 


tree 



2 

3 

4 

& 

6 

7 

3 

9 

10 
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50 Bo £ 

much 

54 Shan a 

nliouldet 

Alia/; A 

aide 

50 Ran F* 

ihigjt 

gang 

S^irth * 

Shite 

nrud ^ 

Thooi 

KLlfl 

59 Doom S 

'fmokc 

57 Zalealo A. 

earthquake 

66 Gilaph A.' 

scabbard 

59 Pi ah am P. 

wool 

CO Pul P. 

flowci f * 

Ude 

up cm 

Kutchai 

in 

L>ga 

long 

6i Teef P- 

arrow 


65 Pacheek 

f cifloherT 

63 t*araniga P. 

. bird 

64 Shat/t j F. 

horn 

65 K nine ha 

speech 

Aorta 

hunger 

66 And* S. 

blind 

67 GungL 11. 

dumb 

68 Chha 

well 

Aik 

come 

t Pakatn nr 

1 go 

2 Pakai 

dost. thou go 

S PagCL 

he goes 

4 Faka/iV 

we go 

- 5 FakalAa 

ye gw 

6 Fakaa 

they go 


No. 4. 


A VoCAHTJLAllT OP TUT. KaRRHAHE (PROPERLY KaSITKAIU) IjANCUATE, 


JCO 

tro,ee P. B* 
chodi P. S, 
poonj P. S. 
choo,ee IV y. 
loot V. 3. 
nusht Vr 6. 
Henhnm P. S. 
jiBh 
jiahi,e 
■eo jhacn 
umin P. 
Gheed 

ChliOj ee 

Dohncuiee 

Ange 

4 Ghlneb A. 
Jet l 


S 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
£> 

10 

SO 

100 

hft&vcn 

milk 

day 

reading 

come 

poor 

veil 


Dak 


a boy 

ObiaLa 

dead 

1 MocsIiljc 


a hiall 


mountain 

Lcftoon 


a caw 

5 In gar S. 

fln 

A hi tor 


a liarac 

Chohiatain 

t am hungry 

Anhpai 


a sheep 

laligum 

aha] J 1 eat ? 

S Until 

K. 

a came! 

Mnsainioodalh 

jnpfflk with me 

Chhaueo 


hair 

Ktelit 

waistband 

Putha 


cat 

6 l'er&han p t 

coat 

Eench 


forehead 

Anjam 

put on (impora¬ 

3 JSaskir 

8 

naae 


ti 9*i) 

Baro-op 


eyebrow 

CJiala but 

a fat man 

Ghan 


tip 

7 Hast S. 

baud 

Legoen 


tonnruc 

Mujutco 

calf of leg 

Bugha 


□egone 

M ail 

waist 

Hoop a, 


get up 

Pax 

bTcamt 

Pc, 4 * 

S. 

drink 

Boom l\ 

earth 

Dassa 


take 

f-5 Gumod 

a girl 

Oog* 


water 

Kumcedcr 

a woman 

Go nib 

S. 

wheat 

Deihawa 

a hull 

no 


1 

GAoddoa 8. 

an asa 


P«i 

Fontana 
Rain 
Sour 
Knd 
Glitch 
Rcekish 
Demd 
Ege 
Hithik 
Ej ube 
Math with 
Moahrba 
Shapecka 
15- Knrmg 
Scercc 
To keenee 
Chadoae 


10 

11 


12 

10 

14 


P. 

P. 


P. 

P. 


16 


a goat 

wool 

dog 

head 

ear 

eye 

beard 

too Hi 

coma here 
eit down 
cat 

give me 

gogtet of water 

bread 

rice 

barley 

who are you? 
turban 
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PJiadwiul 

tren k» 

. 1 

Jlagheeil 

cord* 

Chlian 

lake off (titipcfa* * 

PaiiFya 

night 


* tlVP* 


Davhmaxieern 

read 

Jhzwa 

thra 

■ 

W MeU l 

a great man 

17 Pnpg 

fool 

• 

Miwlul 

* country 

Hiiurait 

thigh 


Kcaii 

ihon 

Klivtoeo 

belly 


Stt JeEmnajCL * 

born 

18 Goul 

neck 


Ult 

•round 

W Jmd 

bo da lead 


Him 

allow 

Sntare F 

mu rr * 


Jin 

w<tod fc 


Note by James Bird t Usq, 

The three preceding dialects, called Pashm, Lugkunam, and Kash- 
knrij aie evidently cognate with languages of a Sanscrit origin mid 
Hindu block. They are spoken in three districts siiuatpd between 
the Kabul liver and southern face of the Hindu Ko*h. The Pasha i, 
according to Captain Barnes, injits account of the Siahpobh Kaffirs 
is spoken in eight villages—I Kc'dipem, 2 Leshkein, 3 Sondur, 4 
Alisyp, 5 Ghyu, (j Doornatna, 7 Du T a i poota, and B MnlaikiTj.situat¬ 
ed among the seven valleys ofNijrow, westward of* LughninEi, which 
cm In nee the territories watered by Eh# 1 merit of Oozbeen, Alishung, 
mid Aligur. Kashkar is more to 1 ho northeast, on the nvei an¬ 
ciently named Gurceus , between which and the Cophenes, or met 
of Kabul, Malaga, the cnpital of the Aasacem, appears to have been 
situated Thi± dialect of Knbhknr has less affinity with that of tlie 
Kaffirs, than the Pashm or Lughmam dialect „ but nil must have had 
h common origin in a Sansctito Persian language, which was proba¬ 
bly the Zend, with which some Pehlu or Arabic words, such as tgt, 
i Htihrab'i) and others are occasionally found iiiterrmvcd. The Pathai 
language is particularly mleicbtiug* as connected with the name of 
a people, the Phsiruj, who with the Abu, the Totlmrt, and Sacarau- 
h overturned the Greek kingdom of Badri a about one hundred and 
twenty-five years before Christ, 

The valleys of Nijiow, Panjhir, and Ghoreband, foiiriihe Kolnstan 
of Kabul, and fornieiJy with Hannan, were included ui the country of 
Ghaar, a* we are told by J bn Huukal, who wrote his geographical 
treatise in the middle of the tenth century of oui era. At this time 
it was inhabited by infidels, the same people probably as the Kaffirs; 
all the country eastward of (j haul was esteemed as belonging to 
ilmduAUti, and ihc Chain language h baid to have resembled that 
of Khorasau, 

The disliieib, in which these languages are spoken, are known to 
the Arab geogupliua by the name of Baiun, and subsequently by 
that of Little Tibet They aic called, by Marco Polo, Beau, the 
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people of which had a peculiar language, which Appears to have been 
the Pftfthai. The people w or ghippetTidols anti were of dark com¬ 
plexion, AJasaudi, in the middle of the IOth century* speaking of 
Saltan, “ says this ia an extensive country* known as the kingdom 
of Firoz the son of Kibali, in which there are wonderfully ■ strong 
forts; various Languages and many people* who differ about their 
genealogies;* aoroe saying that they are descended from Yafeth, the 
son of Noah* and olhfra that they derive their lineage from the an¬ 
cient Persians in long descent * 11 


No* 5. 


ToOAUuLARV or THE LANGUAGE SI'tiKEN IN THeHiO II LANDS Of DeUCL 

Find piaha, show the road ckoo ain pond, go this road ;—pooc tide* give a 
kiu—buchtm koi, 1 am hungry ;—may a, •dan tdai, fulloUilcLia olil, J nm 
thrioty j—pftiroth* money j—Ual, hair;—-jath, woolghat eg* whence have you 
come crude^tiLug, 1 came thence Emdeglikeccliun, 1 will go there ;—-jib, 
tongue;—angyeof, finger ;—umslit, throat;—moolkauth hying glmlcct, wilt 
—you acll gbeed, milk--may a, curdt*; chat, cliceac;— hat, vice. 




1 Mu Hand 

M. S. dead | 


Yak 

1 

2 Fednfi 

8. iJi 


Go 

2 

3 KccJjoo 

JrJ, Lake away 


Ghtn 

3 

4 Pooka 

3. cook (imperative) 


Clior 

4 

Goil 

bread 


Panel l 

6 

0 Meetli 

S. man 


Jho 

6 

& Kli* 

11. eat 


Shat 

7 

Shay a 

oome 


JlaaLt 

8 

7 Beh 

11. sit 


Mob 

y 

lol* 

apeak 


Dap'll 

God 

IU 

3 On 

S. cow 

21 

S, bow 

Gad 

clarified butler 

£2 

Gou 

S. bull 

Mail 

butter milk 


Teektid 

girl 

Choud 

writing 

23 

JVlekide 

8, give mo 

"Chan too 

alive 


KaU 

might 

l> Aft 

8, bripg 


Chad 

goat 

10 Gal 

6, light (imperative) 

34 Qirboor 

P r tiger 

14 fialit 

flour * 

25 

Guiub 

S„ wheat 

Wake 

m water * 

2tf 

Max 

9. meat 

Ena 

women 


Moil 

tap 

12 Fo 

13 Chou 

9. drink 

3. begone 


Shall 

put on (impel 
alive) 

F. friend 

14 Ulhee 

8- get up 

27 

Ynr 

16 Poo 

Br eon - 


Jar 

fight 

P. 5. kill 

,16 GJiccn 

M, Sk. Lake 

23 

Melt 

IT Does 

9, day 


Ttran 

forehead 

B onn a 

mask doer 


Doodli 

lip 

SheermiJikh hyena 


Dair 

Chin 

Yoo 

9. F. barley 


. Ifftasht 

check 

Gujor 

clothe* 


Thoho 

„ baud 

* Sheet bal 

trow sera 


Jang 

coif or leg 

19 Bee 

9. tew 


Gaheet 

arms 

SO GAoleem 

M, enemy 

■ 

Join, 

■perch 



mgat 

joy 

' Beta 

11 

!2L> Arctihec 

S. eye 

Bcyaha 

n 

30 Niitaor 

8. nose 

G belts im 

13 

31 Kin 

B* ear 

Chcha 

14 

Panel 

tooth 

Punches 

45 

32 Sbeculi 

B, head 

Choad 

16 

JlAqo 

foot 

SaLaba 

* 17 

Erkaa 

breast 

liuhtaha 

*9 

Oaa 

■trike 

lichees 

1<J 

leering 

back • 

Bee* 

20 


Note by James Bird p 

Deer, which is situated north of Bajour, and on the Panjora river t 
was, at the time of Mr, Elpiiinstone’s visit, the capita) of Kaseim 
Khan, chief of the Mulleczyes, a branch of the Afghan tribe of Ku- 
Bofzyc, who, for three hundred years hare possessed the countries 
on the upper parts of the Indus, and are said to have been original¬ 
ly emigrants from the country <Jfthe Belooches about Kdati Nassir* 
The language spoken by the hill tribes of this district appears Lobe a 
dialect of Hindoo, containing Sanscrit and Persian words, and is pro¬ 
bably morn modern in its origin than either of the preceding dialects. 

■ No. G. 

VoLAUULAkY of TUfc TjWJIAJ DlALECT. 

Introduction. 

The Tirhai language is at present confined to 3000 families who 
abandoned their own country, the district of Tirs f on a feud break¬ 
ing out between the ArahzaU and Afreedis, and settled in the pro¬ 
vince of Niugiinbar, They figured in the religions revolution I am 
now about to mention. 

In the reign of Akbar, when Mirza Ilaan was governor of Kabul* 
a holy matt by name Hiaainodin, ait Aa&ari by caste, came from Hin¬ 
dustan, where his forefathers had been left by Tamerlane, to Afgha¬ 
nistan ; in which country he travelled and preached, and had suc¬ 
ceeded in making many converts to the creed of the Shiahs to which 
sect he belonged; when Akliuti Derveza, whose shrine is now at ‘ 
Peshawar, arose as his opponent and as the defender of the orthodox: 
faith of the Sunnis, Hisamodin had obtained the title of Fir Ro- 
shall {Father light) among hie own sect, and that of Pir Tareek (Fa- 
lher darkness) among the Sunnis- Akhun Darveza petitioned tW 
king who gave orders to the Governor of Kabul to cooperate with 
him in exterminating the infidel Shiahs. These two Uid many snares 



4o entrap their opponents, vA\o evadccfc their purM^t, accompanied by 
« body of 200 cavalry who revet sad the ^hoes of Iheij horses. He 
escaped and his fate is not known, but his three nous were secured mid 
put to death The 1 aliens of Fjr Roth ftn were particularly success- 
fui m the districts ofTtra where he had 00,000 dibciples, who on 
the iWppeorandb of their preceptor returned to their former belief 


Knit a 

4 

horse 

Aice * 

8 mouth 

BbadAi 


mare 

37 Mu 

S meat 

Fake 


bread * 

38 Nu kh 

S nail 

1 Wa 


water 

Alcbi 

right 

Bee nth 


rivflt 

20 Chap 

3. left 

2 Dai 


day 

Tank 

little 

3 Rat 


nigh l 

30 Dhcn 

3 cow 

4 Beer ooftA 

8 

lie camel 

$1 Gha* 

3 griu 

5 Btregry oo£A 8 

ihe carm 1 

J2 Streesy 

8 wife 

Bcero tsindn 

he gnat 

Mhahala 

father 

IStreczy Ifcolco 

■he goat 

3J Mi 

B mother 

Gti war 


goad 

U4f Putur 

3 eon 

& Nak&r 

Pi r Dad 

JO Kumar 

3 djughlei 

T Gh odee 

S 

abuse 

Spa* 

■ hM r 

8 Boleo 


wmd 

30 Blira 

8 brother 

9 Nar 

A 

fire 

J7 katarcc 

3 knife 

Lada 


wood 

Taembar 

iron 

Br tokh 


pain 

Zyad 

hflMS 

30 Tarwalte 

8. 

■ word 

Poalakai 

leather 

11 Dal 

H- whield 

1’erannuzar 

silver 

12 GoUo 

P 

bullet 

DuheiE-jf 

gold 

13 ODdit 

8 

milk 

Bat 

stone 

Kuchh 


butter 

IS Aihha 

8 eyo 

14 Gaoh 

& 

clarified bolter 

J'J JS'uLh 

3 none 

1& Ghoui 

P S 

wheat 

4() Kan 

3 car 

i 6 j£ao 

P B 

barley 

41 Ghnnda 

bp 

17 ho n 

B. salt 

42 Dada 

S loath 

IS Go 

8 

bullock j 

4 1 Jibbn 

8 tongue 

Buga 


near 

44 Dadco H IV! 

1 heard 

19 Door 

V s 

far 

46 Bret 

3 jAijqtftUin 

far faun 4 


white 

46 iJutfi 

8 hand 

Lukee 


red 

47 Pn 

leg 

Zuid 


yellow 

T*at 

hack 

Kihgana 


black 

Damma 

holly 

Ben 


bedstead _ 

Broth 

much 

yo Bal 

S 

hair 

Oga 

■houldei 

-SOdda 


little 

More 

neck 

Ghana 


large 

ADM 

aide 

Plan 


fat 

Khary 

armpit 

fiODGI 


thin 

RQfiEfl 

thigh 

Kathon 


rhort 

Foofider 

pplf of kg 

til Dnn 

&. 

tall 

Breech 

tree 

Tartar 


cloth 

Bhoom 

earth 

32 Feeinn 

P 

coat 

God 

mud 

Bilbao 


trowicra 

Dooda 

dust 

Fhlgijbi 


turban 

SiPOgzui 

moon 

8ina 


dag 

47 Bean 

8. sun 

U3 Bildlec 

a. 

cat 

48 Bars at 

8 Yam 

94 Mahtt 

i* 

hah 

49 Dhoung 

3 eanoki 

9b Ithox 

p 

donkey 

Ooryax: 

■cloud 

90 Moon 

8 

late 

60 Zalibln 

A faithqmiki 



Ghvrtt hand 

thunder 

59 Pakka 

S 

crooked 

Tnndejr 

thunder bait * 

Ana 


raw 

F&dakahir # 

lightning *' 

GO Kauai 


rope 

. Noekh 

banf 

Lakai 

a. 

tail 

Haora 

hilt * 

Udhaat 


hunger 

Tekai 

scabbard 

G us til ha nee 

house 

MaJooch 

cotton 

Tan dm 

* 

niojH 

Pam 

wool 

Kind wanee 

water met 

lloj Usance 

goals hair 

Ro^Aa 


plain 

£ mural 

tiger* 

Kbar^a 


crow 

Googh 

deep 

GI MorWra 

Per 

bird * 

Kangann mirch black pepper 

KUa 

* 

horn 

r>] Soarn 

Leek ! 

Phunai 


shut?* 

Pya* P. 

onions j 

Peeratba 


thirst 

Kurkuinaud 

saffron 

Oui 


deer 

Bpanarc 

thread 

63 Ku, dl 

s. 

well 

ByaLat 

sc Lasers 

63 Gbmr 

9. 

mountain 

KalaTce 

raior 

Ulan cl 


plate 

&]iai 

thing 

1 I P- 

S. 

eek 

Pboong 

needle 

2 P. 

a. 

duo 

Mrikht 

flwcet ■ 

3 P. 

3. 

tra 

Tre 

■alt 

4 P. 

a. 

taor 

TriJUr 

hi tier 

■ 5 i\ 

8 . 

naule 

LatU 

hot 

0 P, 

s. 

4a o 

Shtaal 

cold ^ 

7 P. 

s. 

ssth 

Siwc 

hare 

8 V. 

s. 

tt4ht 

Euroo 

wolf 

U P. 

s. 

nap 

52 deeded 

jackal 

10 f. 

B. 

da J i 

. Yaja 

bear 

11 


eeko 

Bee id 

monkey 

12 


ho 

M 1 Ath 

flour 

13 


tro 

54 Gut P. 

flower 

14 


tsonda 

55 Bat P. 

fruit 

15 


panics 

5ti Phnila S + 

grain 

16 


k hud 

57 Drig S- 

long 

17 


sato 

Plan 

broad 

IS 


akAlo 

(ih nuha 

arrow 

ID 


km lit Hi 

Ghurr —KamtJl 

bow 

20 


bhya 

50 Raat Per. 

true 

30 


b by on da 

Drecst 

false » 

40 


doo bJiya. 


Note by J. Sird t Esquire. 

The district of Ninganhar, called by the Emperor Biber, Nalign- 
tiihar in which the Tirhai dialect is spoken, is situated along the 
Kabul river on the South, and is the Nungnehatirnof Mr. Elphin- 
stone's map. In the time of Baber t it was the largest of the pvrga- 
na's or fumcm 1 * of the LamghanatjOr Lughman j and lies on the north 
of the Tire range of mountains, which separate the valleys of Kohat 
and Peshawar; and commencing at Attack, run from the Indus, in 
a westerly direction, till they reach the Kohi Safid. The Tiryes, 
eaya Mr. Elphinstone, who live in the Shainwari country are a 
small tribe, only remarkable from their speaking a language distinct 
from those of their neighbours. He was not able to procure a 



specimen of it; but from llie vocabulary of itj word*, collected 
with much cure and assiduity by Lieu tenant Lecth, T we are enabled 
to refer it to a Sanscrit, or Hindu source mixed with a considerable 
number of adopted Persian worda, iq designate the names of objects, 
which from necessity, were least embodied in language end familiar 
to the mind. The same permutation of letters is observable in this 
dialect as imSancrit; and d and r frequency alternate with land 
vice versa. Some Marat ha terms in this and the three preceding 
dialects are met with, and rather appear to have been introduced 
into the language than to have formed an original part of it. Other* 
of its words ere from an unknown root. The tradition however 
which assigns the Tirhais the same origin as the Hindkis, appears 
to be a correct one. 


No. It 


Vocabulary of tub Mughal Aimaks. 

Lttroduciton. 

The Mo^AnJs are one of the four Aimaks who inhabit the coun¬ 
try of Bnghian and Marigan ; (he former is subject to Kandahar, 
the latter lo Herat. 

A story is told that one of the kings of Persia sent for a Moghal 
Aimak to inquire the structure of hia language, and was so disgust¬ 
ed with the discordancy of its sounds that he ordered the man to be 
killed, While the executioners were preparing to strike off liis 
head, the king to give the culprit a last chance, inquired the Mo- 
ghulee for face ; the man answered (uoor), which in Persian signifies 
light. This lucky answer, it ia said, savpil the credit of the Moghul 
language, and the head of its propounded 


1 Odwe Mon i 

2 Son nee Mon : 

Natan (the iun) M. 

Ghat (Oar) Mon : 
Kuan Mon t 

Wo bin (akin) Mon : 
Baba (Bulaj Tur : 
Bo,e 

Turuhsun 
KhWAf F : 

Uiiun (uisiin)Mon t 
tihu (Gal) Mon ; 
U kpmg 

Shuhar P. 

Deh F. 

Darakkt I\ 

morin (matin) 

Morin 


(lay 

night |, 

warmth 

hand 

boy 

girl 

father 

mother 

brother 

sister 

water 

fire 

bread 

city 

village 

tree 

hurue Mon ; 
innre 


fV aft cheer P. deer 
eljignn n»B 

Murgb fowl 

Tertian (toman) M. camel 
Watiige (utege) M, bear 
Bizoo moil key 

Checna wolf 

Nokai noitoi Mon : dog 
Bus P. goat 

SagAa.1 (Sakai) Mon ; beard 
Bagfcligli sheep 

Ukan (ukir) bull ' 

Weeun (une,) Mon : cow 
TughnJ (tugul) Mon : calt 
Kalin (kelon) Mon : Longue 
Kel&n (lceleku)Mon; speech 
Kola chain 

Kujunu neck 
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Undue 

Qaioo (sire-usu) ifl. 
Kilgvaooti • 
MaSsAai 
Ifiki 

Khutvm Per* 

Oin 

VCo s 

Kotiglun 

Sum art 

Ulan fulan) M. 

Cha^A 

Kok* 

Kara (chara) Mun 
Sheer* (aim) Mon : 
Mor 

Bu rghaja 

A'Aftm P. 

Oulu 

Lang: 

Ukuba (uC uUc) JVT 

Ebnt 

Neere 

Chah 

Yamal 

Kolpa S. 

Oula (bajun-uula) M 
Bug Ada t 

Arpfl (arbai) Mon : 
Ghuttil 
ChigAan 
Anar . 1\ 

Angoor P. 

Fyi* l\ 

Stef 

Zexdek 


trowFera 
hair % ’ , 

W Ofrl 
cap - 
9 hoea 4 
woman 
houas 

broecheV tie 
light 
'graas 
red 
white 
green 
black 
yellow 
road 
cooked 
raw 
blind 
lame 

death * 

pain 

name 

well 

saddle 

plough 

hill 

wheat 

barley 

Hour 

rice 

pomegranate 

grapes 

onion 

leek 

carrot 


Dappling (dabnBULi)M, suit 
Tosoon clarified 


XAngeena 
Sunn (»u> Mott 
Tere&A 
Undt 

Kajar {g&ser) Mon 
A hin Per. 
Surah V. 

TUla P* 

Bring F* 

Nnkhra 

GAimtfOO 

Knll 

Ekin 

Geaul (geau) Moil : 
Chakin 
Kabr (kabeO 
Noor 

Nuddun (niidun) 


butter 

rg#T 

milk 

curds 

butter milk 

earth 

iron 

lead 

gold 

brasa 

silver 

nail 

foot 

head 

belly 

oar 

none 

face 

F,cve 


Sttddun tooth 

{? Aajar (gasar) plait 

IfAiaht i\ brick 

KMtrgm but 

Otia above 

Shewn below 

Dunde * in 
CAadana Ant 

Lender here 

Teendar the*c 

Jaola before" 

Komi * after 

Water quick 

ATAaob P. good 

Bad P. bed 

Model to-day 

Ucktdu # yesterday 

tJ nutar (&nlBku)rieep 
Koorec stone 

Mod tin wood 

Kfji when 

JtAana where 

Enakat now 

Bat P. enough 

Han H. yea 

Ggei no 

Ycma why 

La Ar not 

Be I 

Chee thou 

To he 

Kkeda. many 

1 NihkaJHtm; nige 

2 Kojar Mon : gojar 

3 Ghorban Moil : chuthen 

4 Durban Mod; durban 

5 To,bun Mon labun 

6 Jolan Mon ■ durebochai 

7 iurghan Mon; dolochun 

0 {Informant" 

Area y deficient 

&ca j 

£ era oavne 

eda e* 1 

But t\# e 

Barre catch 

wjcwla donl cry 

Gcuelgn run 

Ap take up 

Qmai put on 

Orthee go 

Son eit 

Hug beet 

Kale kill ■ 

Tel«e put 

Nnnoo motinl 


52 
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Ntunchec yama hoe 
Kedoo tuTiik^cii briar 

Kpun j[jilni eera 

Bftiaf too kurehoc-MJOriU ciitirn, bin- 
an Jo 

Malglmr posv yeiiiagsia ) 

luw masn nine lice J 

Katin ur cbe nautar 
Gft bua 

G bar mener ebatauna 
iJmur tany keilo bal lit* 

Indusa ta Kabul ke dor morla^ k 
Ofda-maneQ'koyBr rupee f 

KticiiELry-b i 

K^U) manee n^rmrioe llaleem Jan bis 
Mornee twice keematnpf* kedoo 
ladaaa la Far rah mourn r? krrutmcp 
K eedo be 

BapaUn^c amduTin bo 
Amdart o^ai be ena gb orb an sal lock¬ 
er iikuya 

Turuksaii mane** taUK* iwinUr 
Chan^kari JJulja tutwAal iiiaurp 
Uidani^ai TftJlJ giijeo kaalwida jftiila 
IVaur toomcc iiceraii fcS mode buifli 
eckniu 

Agar ehee Uflria ugoi befchee luruk- 
biti raikee 

Eiika, udiirLonktHlo ninT&chec nanla 
WHka fatiinvc into ba, rv'Vkti 
MoriiFC yatJlill I'pb k mms u uan- 
0(3vri krjja bnrja but lu wniehi erUk 
JLiceda eera IsbdaJfrfriKmat Jonfauen on- 
uka tukhsAl Uetimn kiwaroh \ a 
geer Luna 

DundaJcin nmneP kudu 1 bey ngitgri 

Oordooce dundanyoo awana tola ki 
Mohammad: Shall uak-njanii 
Elegance inanre up hi; an wonr-t? luila^ 
^-Asu ackikamui dal miuioc knihair 
ynlkajanQiL 

Nikka 1 neb man bdntcafc elg'igtmern 
Kulaghai aclnchnnn 


TiVh^t is your nanv» * 

Hqto imiiiy brother* Iiilyc ynit * 

Come here buy, 

<lo to Hit Batar and. briny; imp pom* 

milk. 

Why doiU you wear a new cap ‘ 

Wiiefc are yo^ going ? 

Jtigc early. 

My hand pains me. 

How old lire you ^ 

IU 1 iv fur is Calm! from 1 !uh J 

l have two Hu pecs loft. 

J lair cm Jan \n the name of my chief 
WhiLl lb I lie price- of your Iinisr * 

W^iit it. Ike hire of a Imrac from this I o 
Fnrrnli 

vour father ulive - 
ilu is nol alive, be died 11 year* ugo. 

f3n yon know my brother ' 

Your I'Oiud lifts turned a rev. 

Why are you nngry with mo ' 

Jt look* as if it would rain today* 

li you Eire employed, Bend your brother, 

i 

Mow far can you gon dny ' 

How air ymi taxvd m yet it country * 
Paddle tho ImiGt; that I may tako a rido 1 
1‘lie tiny is far spent, rise and let un ga 
l erme to rad on you* mm* give me , 
leave Iugo liojue, 

Crt Ihero kc nodpccit between you and 

MIC* 

Tlier^ wad a report in ike camp tku! 

MabouiiiirdShah wau dead. 
Vrslernigbt ti thief stole an ns* of iftinr 1 
by culling Ju& leather. 

The thief stulr also tin ns* of a gur-Dt nl 

mine. 


TVpfr. 


The j^itnaks ami Hezurahs inhabit Hit western branches of the 
Paropfimism mrnmtftios, Roiilbeast, uf Herat, from which issue the 
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livers Furrahrud, Khuskrod, Girishk, mid Ilirmniu!. The former 
whose name is the comui*n Turki designation for a tribe, lead a 
pastoral life and live in camps culled Oaul, Mr. Efphinstoue suya 
that their features would refcr them to a Tartar stock while tradition 
traces their origin to the Moghids* A conijumson of iJle radical 
words in their language with those furnished, by ICtaproih, in his vo¬ 
cabularies of the Mughal dialed*-, satisfactorily tstabjishes the cor* 
rectneas of this opinion, They are said to be the run Hi ns of the 
Chaghtai army scni, by Mangukhun th* grandson of Jinghiz, to the 
assistance of lltilnku KL;ui uinfrr the command oT his son Nitodar 
Oghfan : and nl the time oT liicii original settlement appear to have 
been infidels who had a high priest worshipped (ike an idol* At this 
time the real Afghans were already Mohammed arm ; and both Aimaks 
and ileKunibs M-eni to have no bellur claim lothe designation of the 
Afghans than have the SewatiH*the FeruiuM*, and others, who reside 

in the neighbourhood of the Afghans 

X. B. 


t Jtan&rk.' on ti y uftj^in **/ ihr Afghan 1 . By ,lames Bird,, Lsq. 

The desccni of the Afghans :* a subject which has employed the 
pons of sew end dialin gimlicd wiitet.-. ^nd though Hir William Jones, 
led a wav by-the Mohamrtedau accounts of their origin, concluded, 
that they were descended from the Jews, there appears to be no bet* 
ler hmuilntmu fnt this opinion than tradilUnu Dr. Dorn, in Ine 
translation of Nenmrt l ! lfah’> history of ihm people, has given copi¬ 
ous annotations, supported by the authority of Mohammedan histo¬ 
ry, to shew that t he Afghans were original!) a Turkish or Moghul na¬ 
tion* An examination of the preceding dialects justifies us in think- 
iiiir that limy wore a mixed race, consisting of (ho inhabitants of 
Ghaur* the Turkish tube of Khifji, Smi the Forso —■ Indian tribes, 
dweltiiifT^tmtwecH ilu eastern hrancbcj of the Hindu Kush and up¬ 
per-parts of tli& Indus. So early as (he beginning of the tenth ecu- 
fury of our era, )bu FlaukaJ id Is us that in many places about Ghnur 
ihere were Mohammedan*, while it was mostly inhabited by infidels 
and that its dialect w;m like 1 hat of Khonisaii iu which province it 
was bometiittOis included, along with iisimiau atnl Penjhir. The Ian- 
NTiiatre of people would appear in hftvu been Uj« Jht -i dialer of 
Persian, of which the Paid mi and Lughmacii urc the probable remains. 
If therefore, as generally thought, tho inhabitants of Ghaur were the 
ancestors of the present Afghans* they belong to the same great fa- 
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milv of nations as the Germans anil the Indiana ; a^d wjth them Arab, 
Turkish, and Moghul emigrants wfere J subsequehL)y ( incorporated* 

Their original country including the Psropamisus was known by 
the name of Roha t or Rohaj, which was tf town in the neighbourhood 
of Rahul, that afterwards gave name tothe province, anciently known 
as Arachosia, wlien distinguished from Aria, or Kborasan, In the 
history of lhe»Afghana it is said to extend in length from Bajour ns 
far as the districts of Bnhkor, end, in breadth, to run from Guinn 
Abdul to Kabul. Kho Suliman, and Ashuaghnr were the places first 
inhabited after the emigration of the Ghauriuns in the time of Mo¬ 
hammed GhfiurL 

Ibn Haukal tells us that in the districts of Rohaj, including Tell 
and Darghes, on the banks of the river H inn and, with Toghahi, 
Kabul, and Ghur of the colder climate, the people applied them¬ 
selves to farming and husbandry, The Khiljtans were in his time a 
Turkish, or Tartar race, who, in ancient times, had settled in the 
country between Hindustan and Sijistan, f ‘ They resemble, says he, 
** the Turks or Tartars in personal appearance, and retain the dress 
and; customs of that nation and ah speak the Turkish language. 13 
The subsequent emigration of the Aimaks and Hezarabs from Mo- 
ghnlistan has been already noticed in (he remar ks on their language ; 
and the Emperor Baber (efts us in his memoirs, that in his time the 
llexarah and Nukt-dero tribes spoke the Moghal language ; besides 
which he enumerates the Arabic, Persian, Turkey* Hindi, Afghani, 
Paihai, Parachi, Geberi, Berreki, and L&mghani languages, which 
were spoken by so many distinct races. 

We are much obliged to Lieutenant Leech for affording us the 
means ofjudging from whence came this interesting people, regard¬ 
ing whose origin I offer with the greatest diffidence the above re¬ 
marks, particularly as this subject has engaged so competent and able 
(k commentator as Mr Elphitistunc- 
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List of word* in the B&rikftajriguage, cognate with Persian., Sans¬ 
crit, and Hindi, 


No- 

Word, 

Derivation. 

No- 

Word-' 1 

M 

derivation- 

l 


Pers i 
« 

22 

ft 1 Tfj 

Pers ; 

i 

ft 

2 

j* 

Pers: 

23 

. uJ 

Pera; 

a 

■ 

Sana ; 

24 

* 

PerB : 

4 

wm 

Sana ; 

25 

p" 

Pera: 

5 

•"j* 

#■ i 

Pera i 

* i 

Hind: 

20 

* - 
UV 

Pers i 

0 


27 

A 

Pers: 

7 

—! 

y 

Pers : 

26 

■ 

Pers: 

8 


Pers : 

29 


Pers: 

■- 

» 

y>f 

Pers ; 

30 

y*> ! 

Pers; 

10 

>• 

Pera ; 

31 

Ki 

Hind; 

11 

« 

Hind: 

32 

to U 

Hind : 

12 

jUiS 

Pora £ 

33 

• i* 

r 

Pera; 

13 


Pere; * 

34 

r- 

Pens: 

14 


Pers: 

35 

y 

Pers: 

15 

+* 

Pers; 

3# 

CtiS 

Pers : 

10 


Pers : 

3? 

j y 

Pers: 

17 


Peru ; 

3* 


Pers ; 

ie 


Pers ; 

3f, i t* 

Pera: 

is 

Vk 

Pers : 

i 

4< 

i Jitf 

Pera i 


■1 

Pers : 

4 

f 13 

A rab: 

2] 

i| _^ 

Pm: 

1 4'. 

2 *1, 

Pen: 
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No. i — Continued- 


No. 

Word. 

i 

Derivation. 

19 

Word, ' j 

Derivation, 

43 

? . 

Pcrs; 

6(5 

fttra 

Sana; 

44 

4 

Pera : 

67 

P C <im*Q 

Pera : 

45 

1 | 

Song: 

Hi 

68 

ilt 

■1 

+.A_* 

Arab; 

46 


Pera: 

60 


Pera : 

47 


Pcfrs : 

i 70 


Pera : 

48 


Mar: 

71 


Perfi : 

49 


Pera : 

* 72 


iVra i 

50 

.jji 

r 

Pcrs: 

73 

v\n 

Sana i 

51 


Arab: 

74 


Fern; 

52 


Pcrs : 

75 

*/J ' 

Pera^ 

50 

/Lil 

Pcrs : 

76 

^ c A trf 

Pcrs; 

54 


Pcrs: 

77 


Pctb : 

55 

r/ 

Fen t 

78 

" 

Arab ; 

5G 

1 fcp 

V/ 

Pers: 

79 

* 

V>^ 

Arab : 

57 

I7T5!T 

Sana: 

80 

J Li. 

Arab i 

58 


Pcrs : 

81 


Arab : 

59 

ic 

Pers: 

82 

1 

iSU 

Pera : 

60 

L-(*i 

Pcrs : 

1 83 


Pera ; 

61 

5fpr 

Bans: 

84 ' 


Arab ; 

U2 

i ^ 

Pera : 

85 

Vlr^ 

Arab; 

63 

jjj 

, 

Arab: 

86 

*«5 

y 

Arab : 

64 

7TT 

«r-. 

Sana; 

1 07 

l] 


Pera : 

65 

■ Ltj 

Peru i 

ll 68 


Pera: 
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No, I* “ Cotit tinted. 
ORDINALS, 


No* 

Word. 

Dcrivftion. j 

No. 

Word. ' 

Derivation, 

l 


m 


6 

^ > 

■ 1 

Pers: S* 

n 

i } J 

* Pera : 

s. 

7 

U*r 

Pera : S* 

a 


Pera i 

8. 

8 

\*M | 

Pera: S. 

4 

h- 

Peru: 

S* 

9 

■ 

Pera: S, 

5 


lVrs: 

S. 

] 10 

1 i J 

Pers: S* 


No* 2* 

List of words* m the Pasha L language, cognate with Persian and 

Sanscrit, 


No. 

Word* 

Derivation, 

No- 

Word. 

Derivation. 

* 1 


Sans: 

14 


Mari 

2 


Sails; 

JS 

L 

4» 

Pers : 

3 

*rtf 

Mar: 

1G' 

^4- 

Hind ; 

4 

T*TfTf 

Sana : 

17 


Sana: 

5 

«f*rn: 

Sans ; 

18 

o/ 

Pers t 

6 

*ji<rr 

Mar: 

If) 


Hindi 

7 

qtsr 

Mar: 

iO 


Sana i 

8 

jJ Sj 

Pera : 

21 


Sana ; 

9 

3TP5T 

Sana: 

22 


Persi 

10 


Pera : 

23 


Per* i 

11 

i * < 

Arab; 

24 


Porsi i 

12 


Sans: 

25 


Pers:^ 

13 

*TR 

Mar : 

2fi 


| 

Sane i 
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&Qp 2—Gqdinjted. 


No. 

Word#- 

Derivation. 

D 

I Words. 

SSSSESl 

27 

«- 

tt 

Per*: 

46 

<n#l 

Mart 

28 


Peril: 

47 

.tj* 

Sana i 

29 

v> 

■ Turk: 

48 


Sana i 

30 

iL 

Pftrs: 

49 

vm 

Sana: 

31 

fir* 

Sans: 

50 

qn 

Sana: 

32 

M* 

Pers e 

51 


Hind; 

33 

ajn 

Sans : 

52 

Ntt 

Satik: 

34 

uJ* 

H T 

Hind: 

53 

* ■ 

Arab: 

35 

■V 

Pert : 

54 

i- 

Pers : 

36 

$nr 

Mar t 

55 



37 


Sans : 

36 


k 

Sana; 


iJTfSl 

Sans ; 

57 

mt 

Sana: 

39 


Pen ; 

58 

•H, 

Per*; 

40 


Sans : 

59 

J* 

Pers; 

41i 


Sans : 

60 

w 

Sans: 

m 


Fers: 

61 


Pcr^: 

43 

*ITff 

Sans; 

62 

>> , 

Pers : 

44 

*?fer 

San a: 

63 


Pert: 

45 

i 

Sans: 
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No. 3. 


Lht of words .in the Lu^hjtuni dialect, cognate with Persian, Sans- 
* crit, and Hindi, 


No. 

! Word 

1 Derivation. 

No. 

Word* " 

Derivation- 

1 

m 

Sana ; 

1 * 

23 

— * * 

* 

Mar: 

2 

«nf 

* Mar : 

24 

:Lij 

• fera: 

3 

wrr 

Sans : 

25 

* tS j 

Pew: 

4 

*i*TRT 

San*: 

26 


Pers : 

5 


Mar: 

27 

p 

yi 1 

Pers: 

6 

whf 

Sana ; m 

28 


Per* i 

7 

r*t 

Ar&h; 

29 


Pers: 

8 

wr 

Sans : 

30 


PorH : 

! 

0 


Sails: 

1 31 

aU 

Pm: 

10 

Fsp?t 

Sans: j 

32 

m 

Sans: 

il 


Peru i 

33 

jt 

Pers: 





* 


12 


Per*: 

34 

r 

Pers: 

13 

! WT 

Sana : 

35 


Pert: 

14 


1 'era: 

3f> 



13 

Jf* 

Pew ; 

37 

* 

'Jrt ■ 

Mar: 

10 


Per*; 

38 

./U 

Pers: 

17 

^MP 

Pers ; 

39 


Sans t 

18 


Sans : 

40 

wr 

Mar: 

19 


Pers : 

41 


Fern: 

20 


Pers : 

42 

1n^*r j 

Sana: 

¥ 

21 

J" 

Pers: 1 

43 


Pew i 

22 


San*; 

44 

=rftrcr 

[ Sani; 
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No, 3.— Continued* 


No, 

J Word, 

Derivation, 

ga 

| Word. ' 

Derivation, 

45 


Fen: 


J -J • 

•*rj 

Arab : 

46 

)ti 

Pets : ■ 

58 

_j u 

Arab ; 

47 

i 

i 

59 

4 # ij 

1 * 

Pm : 

48 



GO 


Sans : 


TT^E 

Sans t 

61 

-ft 

J* 

Pers : 


! 

Perfi : 

02 

l&JkXXJ 

Pers: 

51 

C*-« 1 i 

Ptra ! 

' 63 


Per* x 

52 

J 

Pers : 

64 


Pers : 

53 



65 

Jy 

Arab ; 

B 

J li 

Pers: 

66 


Sans; 


yj|; 

Pm: 

67 


Pers : 


** J 

Sans i 

68 

iW 

■■ 

Pers : 
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List of wordain the Kashfcarl language, cognate with Persian, Sans- 

crj U and Hindi, * 


No. 

Word. ! 

Derivation. 

No, 

Wordt 

Derivation. 

1 


Sans :' ;; 

• 

12 

0*4 j , 

Pers: 

• 

2 

TC 

Sans : 

13 

JO 4> 

• 

Pers: 

3 

=m*Ffr 

Sans; 

14 


Arab: 

4 


Arab: 

lo 


Arab: 

h 

, *?*nr 

Sans : 

] 

IG 


Pcrs: 

3 


Pors: j 

17 

r, 

u-ri 

Hind: 

7 


Sans : i 

IS 

?Ttf 

Sans; 

8 


p i 

Pits : 

i 

12 

1 ( Nr 

Ptrs; 

' 0 

1 l*ji 

Hind: 

*>u 

! 


Pers; 

10 

r v 

1 

IV rs: j 

1 

. 

i!l 

1 

IfTlJ 

Sans : 

H 


lVrs i 1 

! 

■t" 

i 









UST OF MEMBERS. 


■i 


HONORARY PATHOS. 

* 

The lliyJtt 11fn>orpiiIe i Luhu Atmi^wu, Governor Genera}, 

&c* &c* &c„ 

MATRON, 

The Honorable Sir ItowEin Iikast. &.e. &c. 6cc. 

VICE-PATRON* 

# 

The IJuimj-ftblc Sir IltnuEiiT Cintvrtis* The Honorable Sir Jour* A woitr, 
Him Excellency Lieutenant firn^ml The Honorable Scthe 

Sir Jon^ Kt-or. K* C. 1L, t apk Esquire* 

Colonel Va%i Ke*>ehv 

PRESIDENT* 

Hcur-A‘limnit Sir l,'im:i n Mai,i ui*v, R* N* 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


Colonel T- On kinho*, Cn plain l>. Kn*K* Major O, Feux. 
COMMITTEE HI’ MANAGEMENT. 


litaulails* 

Major xN, CAUrnKLi,* 

Cilj plain J* JJ, Wii-hos, L N. 
Op la ill j. liliNAMlff 
Jamcn Ihftti, Eatip, 

A- D- OatKiiAH, Ea^*, 
Captain J, Hor.t*wo, 
Captain K* Suortrcok, 

\V. C. Rauc e, Esi|. 

Dr, J, RisiiS*:^ K* (j*IL 
C. McLrim, Esq. 

Dr* R* Baovn, 


AVii-ffrawteitJa. 
Colonel 11. PoTTtJrotit, 

Colonel c. Qv asp, 

Captain A* 

Licuronfuit E. P* J)Et*Tfoei r i* 
J- IIohihom, Esq., 

J. Em-nivr,* Efi|, T 
Captfiu I’. M, Mu uiu, 

Copt am E. \\\ Hast, 


J. F. Esq,, Secretary, 

Messrs, R Eis ingto s and Co., Treasurers*, 

MEMBERS* 

( p Depute* thoao itJomWra who arc absem frciu Jud^.. 

Awdry, The Hostile Sir John, ; Ayrtcn, F* Lieutenant, 

Ad am, Scott, Captain, ' Bur, IX Colonel 

* Ash burner. Gcurpe, E*n- Bird* > ra ™«s E«]„ 
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Bonamy, J. Captain, 

Boyd, W. S. 

Btdwd t It. Eaq., M. D. 

Rruee, VV. C* Ersq#, 

Burn.ee A. Captain, F, R. S* 

Burner, J. LL< D., F.* It. S. 

Compton, The HoftPble Sir Herbert, 
Campbell' Neil, Major, 

Carr, T, Tlyj Right Rev, Lord Bishop 
of Bombay, 

Carlesa, T, G. Lieut. I, K> 

* Cogan, R, Captain, L N, 

Collins, IL Eaq n 
Collier, C. F. Esq., 

Dickinson, T, 1 olone!, 

Del’Hmlo, R F. Lieu ten am, 

* DcVitre* J. D. Esq. } 

* DeVilre* M, Esq., 

Edmond, W. Esq., 

Elliot, G. Jj, Rsq,, 

Erskine, J. E^q., 

Ethersey, R. Lieutenant, I* N- 
Ewart, Peter* Esq., 

Parish, The Hoti Wo i- 
Felist, O. Major, 

* Finlay, Alexander, Emj.. 

* Fraser, S Esq, 

Fulljamcs, G. LuntCimni, 

Graham, John* E-q„ 

Gr&hum, W, B, C-* M, 1). 

* Hnlkett, Lieut. Grucrul Sir Colin. 

* Hardy, E. Limit. Col, 

Harris R VV. Captain, 

Hart, E, W. Ca plain* 

Huddle* J. I\ Lao , 

* Hem! orsou, J. E&q., 

Henderson, T. W* R*q., 

Henderson, W. Esq., 

Holland, J. Captain, 

* Houghton, JM* CnplHiti* I N. 

Hudson* John, Esq*, t 

■* Ironside, The lion'hit E- 
Jacob, G, L Captain, 

“ Jervis, T, B- Captain, 

John, St, R. Capfam, 

* Kcmb&ll. V. C* Esq,* 

Kennedy* Vans, Colonel* 

* Lent jo, R* L. E&q., 

Leech, R, Licuienarif. 

Little, J. Rnq., 

* Lush, C, M, l>, 

' Muckintofth, A* Major. 

Malrulm, Rear A hn j r<''. tt.i 


Malcolm, George, Esq, 

* l M(Atwell, J. A. M, D. 

Mo Adam, I. Esq., 

McKenzie, T. Esqq 
McLeod, D. M. D* 

McLeod, C. Esq., 

McLeod, John, Esq, 

Melvill* F. M, Captain, 

* Mill, John, Esq., 

Morgan, E, 0, Haq,, 

Morris, IL W* Esq., 

| * Morris, J. Eaq., 

| M orris, VV. K, Esq., 

■ Mountain, A S. H. Major, 

* Murphy, R. X. Esq,, 

* Nash, A, Lieutenant, 
Newtiharn, VV, Esq., 

* Norris* (diaries, Esn-, 

Nnton, II. Esq +I 
Orlchar, A. ff. Esq., 

* Ormeby, II. A, Lieutenant, I. N 
i Ora ns, C'. Colonel, 

[ Ouse ley. I. H. M-*jur, 

PoUwjfer, IJ. Colonel, 

Powell, T.ColoneUi. IL 
Pringle, !l, K. Epq,. 

* Roper, J1. , 

Ross, I>. Captain* I. N>, !\ It. S. 

' Sroil* J. L^q., 

* Soul I, l\ Emj,, 

Sirnlry, J, E**q., 

* +Stmw. A. N* E^q.* 

! Shaw, A. G. Lieut. 

! Hhtiw, L A* liaq., 

! HhoitiGile, R* Captain, 

] Skinner, John, Esq , 

Smith, JC E^q., 

Stewart, r. Ijhij,, 

Stirling, VV. Major, 
i Stuart, t \ S* CuptniUj 
: Stunrl. (i. A ,* M, IK 
Sutherland, The Hanlo* Jmiioy. 
i * Tmflli, T, U. Esq., 

,' Turner, VV. Esq.* 

* Wallace, R. Esq * 

* VVaiker* J, O,, M* II, 

* Wutkit, VV'. IL Esq,. 

p VV’eddftrhijru, John, ?lf*q . 

1 VWUsted, Limit, I. f . K. S, 
Willoughby, J, P, b>q n 
WiLuti, J. li. ('apLain. I. N,. 
Wingate, G. 1 jlCilkimilU 
VVootL I. Limit imp tit. 1 .N. 





INDEX 


A. 

Abbs Seen, (i stream of the Indus 
nbnte Altok, -io 

A tii^but-'^t Tut iuLi Ct!» L l' oft li s i 1 !’ 
(e rvieur w;lli fJr» H y. ifsi'i sir- 

PflUCit <>f L>ll /ITU" ll’111 OlU IH Cl llj.Ttil 

„ beautiful nuintry, w vvu clays y-jr 

nrv frimi I lie non. Hi 1 See Ant' 1 ?. 

■ 

Akfi Rueito, te inuikubh' uoLcc 

of, Hft. 

Alifi HmijiUr, t>ny m ihe (.inlf of A j 
knhah. notice- nl. tl/i 
Ahytsmia. SS"ut l nrt-murti nt". Bet 

TllllllchCtftn, illl it l ptlhuUT*!. 

Aden, Hr, Afbuckle's (lesenpinn of 

it*s mi|K’r.or a+]vftjiIfir a mj! 
d--pnij !liki : I iir■] i, Wi-llatriT* !*ii> 

mtiir of lilt roniH mirth of, II* s — 
Capi, I'oHlers luj»n^rn|»liJtal acid ;>v- 
nrr.il de*r rrp liftft nt", l* „ *— M : J)".Yb- 
EiiiUr's Fiff-iiHi 1 of, 3'J. 

A fi'^linn.i, Lieul* Lecefi’e remark* on 
thi-ir oi i^i ii, H lift on, hy J. liird, 

* , 111 . 

A Trim, Eastern f o mereial and [inri- 

fjraphic&l inoiv of. by J, IJird, E?^ . 
ifclttcen it amj Til an cl a vi i? imCulch. 

it'll L r L’calana, atcrjunt of the 
I ratio, ^ 

Ahmed ft bad 14 Silkktir, Capt, J)cl- 
Itosle'w Journal of a march from, !», 
A limed Khan, Notice of, too 


\ 


A kabah, Lieut, CarleH Mpmmr oflJit 
1.-kill" af p 140 ; — hit acennui of line 
I a. I mi d u ?Lt the mouth* 141 ; —- of Ha# 
■Miilti'iniufil anil the Sht'Tin* nrjiriio 
tipal harbour-* 14*2; — el Uio lofty 
Hiouiihm, JjmhI Tybut L<toj[Li ami 

tin 11 Mo.lah tnll'f, 1 t’i ; — of Eti.uu- 
Hah. tfir am*tf nl L^uIipCohip U“ ;—■ 
-'f 1 :il: TorflJjti and Sen a Her Ibl^ndj, 
of tfn- miner ft atnte;i uf the western 
r il^s- 1 a loi;— ol ^rjj*»]iliic«l forma- 
lion, aud places of unlo on both wUSes. 
of tlio i>jrcvgnlii- c* wind* and great 
deptli of wftir*f, trilli nuUcci oJ the 
principal Tribe*. 

Ailah-uJ-rii'cn* >]ahon)edan invader* 
L_>:l 

Ahtfe, near Rukkur the nncieul cap;- 
t:ii of Bcmdcj y:», 

Anjar tn CtilrJi, arvount n“ tin? L^wn 
of hy Lienl, IWlaiiH 

Aoj-tt Island, Lieut* Whilelock'a do- 
ripiiun ofj t'J L 

Amicnifti, a viHHiffc on the Tab fi^pf, 
tltfih 

Applet prodticetl at Tal;a in Sctndc, 
”-A 

Arabia and 1'ertm, mariliniie pr^TiU- 
cen of r rennainiiijr to bo surveyed and 
explore d, . 

AraW r MemniT nf thvr Sou them Ccmat 

of, by 1 Himt W(.'Hated, ID ■— 9tf ( 

^roiif'raS fraUiica, dcacnpUnna flf Ll- 



hdtljj Slimiff*, Hawker, Broom, Ma^ 
culls, Sliiaer, population and com- 
mcrcfij JUf ; — Surrey of the sooth 
coast of, by Cam into (for Haines, 

Arab pod Persian Geographers, illus¬ 
tration* of, Of the Geography of the 
Middle Agee, by J, Bird, Esq t , U, 

Art hi of the Pirate Coast with in the 
Persian Gulf, Lieut White!oak‘s ac¬ 
count of, 33; —* Tanoun of Abollm- 
bee and Sultan Bin Su^gur, the two 
principal chiefs, their characters 
nud ^^irnirm*, ; —tesxotit irt 
favor of It mi doll for 1 narul station, 
35; — Fever and Ophthalmia the 
prevailing disei^i, native account 
of no ancient city not jar from the 
roast, carav an routes, dangerous Ice 
shore for right months in Ihe year, 
excellent treatment of the slaves, 
interesting Recount of Lh# pearJ hah* 
Ofy, 42 r t — number of boats and 
people employed, and value of the 
pearls obtained, 4-">, 

Arabian Coast of the Persian Gulf, 
description (supplementary to that 
abovfl noticed) of t the cttnucALic ha¬ 
bits, religious and other observan¬ 
ces and amusement# of the Natives, 
also nf the trade and fill lowing pla¬ 
ces of nntr, AhoUidbre t Crane or 
Quoite, Bnfirein, ILliyndh (the ca¬ 
pital of KejfilJ and hn^iA, all nf 
which sec, -1C. w 

Arnott, Dr., Note by, on the \}t\\ ol" 
Fowanghur, If 

Arrul mird Harsh rivers, Lieut, T. p«». 
tan's * Report on, 0. 

Aicarie at the source nf the Tab river, 

m 

Asiatic Society, Bombay Branch 
the Museum of Uie Geographical 
Society made over to, 7. 

Aayr Territory, Southern Arabia, de- . 
icriptiuo of, as procured hy Captain 1 
Hainos of the Indian Nary, from' 
the Turkish Governor of Mocha, 06 . 

Attack, derivation nf name, S3, 


At tab, distinct okihia of the IftoldL 

4 va, Island# so called, 56. Be*Mil*. 

Attubee, a poweffaHtib* spread over 
Gi>ns, Najed and Bahrein, +0, 

A U blind, Lord, Governor General of 
India, offers hi# assistance to the So* 
cioly, Gj SdO r Ills iccepiaoce of the 
4 flics of Honor ary Patron, 3c®. 

A urn n grebe's stand mg samp, sUaa- 
tioik of, 3f 4* 

B. 

Bag^anr, branch of (he Indus west¬ 
ward forming the Delta, and which 
rulers the sea by two subdivisions, 
31. 

Pafer el Abiad, or White River, Msjor 
Felix's account of, fl7 ; — supposed 
to be connected with the Niger, and 
to lead toTuinbEictim, 

QaDh, Dr. Bird 1 # account of the Oily 
and neighbourhood of, from Persian 
authorities, 8. 

Bulmrer, ii4fe on the Geology of, by 
Assistant Surgeon Forbes, 377, 

Bahrein, Island of, 49; —account of 
the population and revenue of. of 
the rive to power of Ahmed, father 
of the picket it filial It, its declining 
stale, government, natural prodne- 
linna and imports, 5$. 

Bnmirjn ami SiglnTU Narrative by 
Matron, Ksq, of no excursion into 
the difliricts of, 9. 

Banhi language, Vmiabulury nf, 3f4 ; 

notice of, ; — not* on 
hy J. Bird, Esq. ; -—List of 
word* in the language cognate with, 
dfcr, 413. 

Banidoh, description of, IS1, by Lieut. 
White lurk, reasons in favor of its 
occupation is • Naval Station 35. 

UaiBcin district, Portuguese sstablfsli 
factory in, 134 > —aiegn nf, U notic¬ 
ed in Native MBS. 135. 

Bedouin#, who visit harbour# in the* 
Gulf ol Akobafa, 143. 

BtlUry division#, work# nf irrifilipn 
in the, siateroent of garden and wt 



etfUivalion, and turn* iti fet¬ 

al oq expended in prjmiri, 11 a 
ilftodteti, their oppftvtifoii com¬ 
plained of by the BcinriiaDa, ; — 
remtihle in their relative petition 
to the people the Matnnlakc* of 

, ®fTP t ’ 

BcaiY**, an Arab tribnju the Gulf 
of Feraia, 33. 

Dent Htlcoiqc, > Principal tribe* id 
Beni Maleck, E the Aayr Tcrrlto- 
Beoi Mokart, j ty. See Aryr, 

Jle.ii AWt,r, 1 »•!*“"*«»«* 

Beni A i 111 mar, f- ' bMe ™ ““ 

B.n. tihry.h, | 

J fcee Aiyr, 

Bey lab, Lieut. Carina* account, of ityr 
country, government, Acc. of, end 
of lire journey from Bomucatice 
there to, 3i}4, 

fthnwu UK ban's country, commercial 
information regarding, by Lieut. 
Let'oli of the Bombay Engineer*, 
* 721IU ; —- Uapt- Burnet interview with 
thin chief, 3£t* 

Bheclt t tribe on the Nerbudda ri itr f 
notice of, J?& 

BhoDguJeB,Bhundarice orToddydrew. 

ere of Bombay, noticed, YZ'X 
U|iOt»j, Lieut. T- Foeten'e Statistical 
account of the town of, with a 
sketch of ihv iniernul trade «f 
Cutub* 7. 


report on the BooJoo Fireloa, 9 ; — 

* and of htii vieii to Fart Lloyd end ’ 
tho Bwin island*, £JL - 

Boot Reef, near ■Murray 1 * liltad, 

336 

Bombay, Remarks Jj ft. X. Morphy, 
Esq, on »omc of Che nldenttoco* 
nor Killed in, ISS j,Mr. Worden'* 
report on the Landc d^Tenurei of, 
9;—Anofent record regarding Ihe 
delivery of, 9; — Population of in 
1336 —!tt T S>, 

Bondanee and Rn*an towns, 3^3. 

Booby Island. See Hurray * Island- 

Boordec and Motarie tribes, 3#3. 

Booriii Island* in the China Seat, visit 
to by Copt. J, J r Blake, ft- N , 9. 

Bomba, the principal article of food 
q( the Jdtldiva Islands, til ; **- a 
valuable export also lUcirfrom to 
Sumatra, JOti. 

Boydiuev island oo which the ever of 
the Charles Eaton, with lw<* except 
lions wai murdered, vi&jied and laid 
waste hy CapL- C. JI. Lewis, 34t- 
Sec Murray's Island. 

BnrueflLW'Ut r ur Jlricainpgui, 3#|. 

BmacU. Svc fterbudda liver, 

iUulukaban, tiileriur of, explored by 
Lieut* Wood, 3dff. 

UuKktir, a for tilled IsbinJ ou the 
Indus, hi. 

Bnodrr Abba as* See Gam rim sod IVr- 


Uimb Rajah, Bombay t*kt L u pojijies- 
eion of by, liJi ,— diffpostei^aed «ftl 
hy I lie Mohammed n ns, from wlimu 
it waa taken by the Portuguese, 1-bl- 
Bird, Dr. MinuJe by,on MSS* prenettl¬ 
ed by Capt. Burnt*, 37>L 
Bird, J* Esq. duuuiiotia from, is — Srtr 
Balkh, Arab and Fenian Geograph¬ 
ers, and Africa for hi* intere-aling 
cummunicatiocif, utiles by on iba 
voaahuliri** of acvcu language* 
spoken in the couutefei wot of the 
Indue, u communicated by Llont; 
Looch, 3D7, 403, m t 407 410; — 
nu the origin of the Afghana^ 411* 
Bitkc, Commander, £»ya! Navy, hi* 


Guif. 

Uun^Utfli, Gmuitry ^1 llit, 3^7- 
Uurburra un Lbu Litt f;ux*t m Atrma, 
tuf‘rrii^tioM on, f.irui* EUicraey' 

qf Un* liulun jNary, 

Burr^hitu, Si'iiuilVi SiionnUonqb and^ 
Tirubii, l.irgo ialaiuL on the Gulf of 
Akaboji, HJ. 

Burnc*, (JufiL A* (aft^rwuid* Li. CpL 
Sit AleSnudcfj Memoir by, on i»a- 
ritiuif comuiuuioaUoti* a* jnuticQ- 
luily carried on by tbt Naiivn* p4* 
Cutoh, 'M ; for hi* iistcrenting *o- 

countof thal country, Bee 

and of the commqreq of 
poor and Upper Scjtuta, 3»^> 



n&tioDJi fro os, 94 ■loiter from fr ith 

Native MBS. 372. 

O. 

C&baol, See Dakka,-* Infnnnilioft re¬ 
specting the miirion to, from Lieut 
LWood, L Navy, 3B3. 

Ciliaut and Hi cherry,quantity, va¬ 

lue, and duty of article* imparted 
and exported at, fortbo jeer 1B3S- 
B9, —11 

CalorM, obtain the goretnment of 
Sciade la the time of Nadir Bhah, 
25. 

Cam iron, lalift d of, 184. 

Cambay, Gulf of, Limit R Ethet- 
mey'm Survey of the, 276 ;—his ob¬ 
servations on the liore of, and en¬ 
trances of the Myhe and SaburtmHty 
riven, 270. 

Campbell, Dr . Papers by, relating to 
the Moldivas, 102—108. 

Candahar, Narrative of a journey from 
to Shikarpoor, by C- Masson, Ea*j. f 

11 

Carles*, Lieut. I. Navy, Survey by, of 
the mouths or the Indus, 275 
account by, of art extraordinary 
specie* of alligator near Hurra- 

* thee, 363 — of bis jnurney and vi- 
■kt to Beylah, 304 j —Memoir by* of 
the Gulf of Ahabah {which nee,) 
R2 ' r —■ Report by on the elate of the 
Kedy waree mouth and river, 376. 

Cashmere separated by a snowy ran<*« 
from the Indus, 23. ( 

Catechu, mode of preparation by Hal- j 
toorieSj 327. 

Ceded District*, Statiatisal Tables of, 
the agriculture and population of,; 

n. j 

Ctitgol Archipelago, Memoir of, with 
chart* and drawings, by Captain 
Moresby of the Indian Navy,laid 
before the Society, descriptive of 
their Formation, vegetable and anh 
mil production*, population, period i- 
e«J wind*, currents, climate, to, 
3J>7, 


ChVsald** See fiarbudda river 
Ch in a f Journal «f« voyage along the 
Eut Coast of, to Corea and L*odu«, 
by Lient. Stephens, 1, If. 375* 
Ctteul, Nagar Bbnb, Chief of,domini¬ 
on in Mithim and Anisette obtain¬ 
ed by, 134. 

Christopher, Mr, of the Indian; Navy, 
Memoir by, of the inhabitants of 
the Maldir* Islands, 54, 

Cogan, Capuin of the 1; H ; Survey 
by T of the harbour of Bombay and 
southern coast as far a* Bdnoolt, 
27& 

Colabah Observatory, use of granted 
the Society, 5 ; —■ found i ncanvejjt- 
wmly distant and given up, & 

Coo key or Fishermen of Bombay, no¬ 
tice of, 129, 

Cancan, Northern, seat ofthe Bone 
Holies, the ancestors of the Chris¬ 
tian Holies, 193; — to the Sea port* 
ofMahomedan power extended in, 
1318, 129. 

Cornelian mine* in (Juicrat, visits by 
Captain Fulljamea, 8. 

C?qw,N. Esq. of ibe Bombay Civil 
service, laudatory remarks by Cap* 
tain A. D times on J,is account cl 
Scinde, 23. 

Cruize and report of Captain IggJea- 
den, I. Navy to Torre* Straits, hi 
quest of the iurvIvors of the muf’ 
dered crew of the Charles Eaton, 
!i3G \ — Grant Island is named, 348 
Sue Murray's Island, 

CruUendciij Lieut* Memoir by, of an 
excursion from Mo rebut to Dyieex 
tho principal Town of Dollar, 1B4 \ 
•—Journal by an excursion to Sanaa 
the capital of Yemen, 589, 

Curia Muria, Bee Kuria Maria, 
Cullery Mountains, description of the 
table land of, 10. 

Catch, Captatrf A.^um*!i Memoir on 
distant maritime intercourse and 
present trad* wKh, 92 i — Rajah of 
descended from tht Soma Dynuiy 
ftefada. Rea ooaat of, a few re- 



mni> on by Captain A, Bumfs, 
iftj *account ot traffic caftj#d*on 
between, and Uie £ut Coast of 
Africa, 93, » 

D, 

* 

D' A bbsdie, M. Note by en some flames 
of places an the shore of the Red 
Sea, 9; — account by , of Aden, 13. 

Dahab promontory, notice of, 100. 

Dak 1(1, Mast 0111*11 Narrative ofi joui- 
neyfrom, to Cabool, 11. 

Daman, Bee Tak. 

Danger Island, Sec Cfaagos Archi* 

peliffo, '* 

Darnlcy's Island, 347. ■ 

D’Avaiac, M m BeercLary General qf 
the Geographical Society of Paris 
from, proposing; correspond nee be* 
(ween and exchange of publics* 
flDAl, 109, 

Davidson, Mr. eondnel# tbs explor¬ 
ing expedition into the interior of 

Africa, 2T3, 

Deccan, first Mahomedan i a vision of 
in 1292, 129, 

Deer, Vocabulary of the language spo¬ 
ked in (lie Highlands of, 404 ■—Note 
on by J, Bird, Esif., 405* 

Dfhmdlla, tott ti on Tab river, 360, 

Delhi, Tartar camjuerors of, subjugate 
Scindc, 25. 

Deck a, Major Felix't notice of coun¬ 
try *—98 customs of people, 0®. 

Del’ Honte, Captain, Journal by, of a 
Minion to Scimlc with a Memoir, 
oh that country, 22 j—his report on 
llte Nerbuddi and Bhctls, 174 ; —- 
hit Journal of a march from Ahme- 
dab ad to Sukhur, 9. 

Delta of the Indus, 31. 

Deo-Nuddee, branch of the Nerbadda 
river t 175* 

Dera Ismael Khan,Den Ghaii Khan- 
fled Gabon]. 

* Drriabi one of the Kuril MurU la- 
lands, W. 

Desert from Hit to Duustsi, Lieut. 


Orfnsby's fitfrtliw of a jowsey 
acroae, 109* 

Dickinson, Lieut. T. Hi. Observations 
by,on the aactentmaritime inter- 
course with Utdia, 95. 

Divers, for the gear! oysfarS'Ms the 
Persian Gulf, dangers^to which , 
they are exposed, 44- 
Dofat j CruUcndetTs dAcription of, 
and oFi& govern meat, productions, 
and trade, 184. 

Donations U the Society, 19,-274, 
300— 30& 

Du ran i Elate, Masson's observations 
on tile political condition of, and 
of its dependencies, 12* 

Dyrcci, Journal of m excursion to 
from Morebat. 

E. 

Eagle island, 307. 

Eastern fields. See Murray's Island. 

' ElpEiinstoco, Hon. Moanstuart, sug¬ 
gestions by \a view to lbs racreasi* 
of Geographical and Statistical jn- 
formation, and showing the opinion 
of that enlightened individual of the 
benefit* to Ue derived from the Es¬ 
tablishment of the Bombay Gco- 
graphical Society, Ilk * 

Endian, town on Tab River, 3GG. 
Erakinc J. Ear), llsmbay Civil Service, 

0 t — sirs KaUus. Police of com- 
friunlcation from, 373. 

Esau Jvliyle Tribe of Afghans, 

^jce of, 303, 

Ethers*? y, Lieut-1 Navy* donations by, 
ol fossils from the Island of Pcriu, 
274 his eurfrys by of the coast of , 
Katty war, and of the Gulf of Cart]* 
bay, and of the M sltcca banks, B7fj - t 
— Memoir by, of the Bore in the- 
Gulf of Cambay, 276 } —description 
by, of PnrUn Island, 279 % *+*- infoi* 
mation by on the town of Ruth am* 
SJdfiT — Survey by of the Qcif of 
Bfuur,—U& , ^ 

Euphrates. Memoir of, by Asia!, flit- 
gean Wine heater,^ 8* 
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Eynoypah in the Gulf of Ababah,i 

U7, 

F 

Fcrri in Abyainii. S^a Tadjoura. 

Felix. Major remarks by oa the notes 
on the Empire of Til mb nc Loo oom< 
mgnicated Ly^ Bhmik at Csjro to 
Dr, PrunA D7 + dee Tumbucioo 
add Ealtr-el- Abiiil, 

Feylsb, 361. 

Forbes, AbbhL Burgeon F,, Account 
by, of tbo western portion of Mh* 
war, 8 ;—Note by on tke Geology of 
Bslmecr, 377. ■ 

Fossil shells found alJurk and Luck- 
put, 30 

Falter, Captain Bombay Engmects, 
Descriptive account by of the Cape 
of Aden, 0 

Fox and Turnbull, Messrs- Delcrip* 
live and Geographical Account by, 
of tile Niigiri Dills, 10- 

Fnlljainei, Captain flail of to the Cor¬ 
nelian mines in the Raj p&e pirn Bills 
in Gaaerat, 0 ;Report by, of the 
inundation of the TapUo at Surat in 
1037,7, 352 t — donation from 274 ; 
—report by, ol the strata through 

+ which he bored for water at Gogo, 
293. 

G. 

Gambit. See Runipoor 
Gatnrtin or Bunder Abbas, descrip¬ 
tion by Lieut. Wliitdock of its pru- 
sent and former state, 117 ; — itsi* 
increasing trade and population. 

Geographical Society, Royal, Report 
from the Council of, nl the Jut Ge¬ 
neral Meeting of May J83G, 2GS; — 
letter from,—3?fl. 

Geographical Society qf Pari a let- 
let from, inviting correspondence 
and interchange ol publication a, 

m . 

Geographical Society of Bombay, ori- 
fi nil formal ion, objects, support* it, 
and ofBce bearers of I ^—4 } —liberal 


pi^cm&gcuf, by Gorcrainent and by 
liie Governor General, fi—ltl ; — 
commodious apartment in theTown 
Hall and 100 Km. per mensem con¬ 
ferred, — List of paper* published 
by, 7 — L'nt of Office-bearers for the 
je«' 1842—43, and of Honorary 
Members, 1 %. j—of ill Members from 
J8i2 to 1843,13, 4JI j — Donations 
to E$, 238, 306 —Meetings and Fro- 
ceedinge of, 1, 7, 67,274,380, 301, 

370, m t Donations to, VZ t 274, 388, 
306,3741—DeiidartUby, S77; — 
Hints for collecting information ; 
—364, Subscriptions to library of, 
— 314, 38th 

G<yi, treaty between the Viceroy of 
and the Makratlss, 10* 

Goamut-eLBeddoo,an Arabian tribe* 
Bee Asvr. 

Gogo, report of the strata pissed 
through in the Bore at and near ihe 

Bunder, by Lieul. G. FiiHjames,— 
376* 

Gooleh, capital of countries under 
the Government of Idrcis Ad elan, 
noticed by Major Felix, 9D, 

Goragaum, Bhetl village on tUo 
Nstfaudda river, 175. 

Gordon Dr. report tiy T of a Voyage 
dawn the Galira and Indus, 0* 

GauJlics, notice of, 2,'fG, 

Government,liberal patronage of, 5, 
6 -papers presented to the Society 
by, Ill, 87, 274, 293,301, 313, i m ; 
—pecuniary gmua from,3, J0j com¬ 
modious apartment in the Town 
Jidl| allotted by, JOfl. 

Grant? or Quoite description ol,—4fi. 

Granite, Major Stirling's notice of 
protruding through the Trap Rock 
in the bod of the NerbudiU at 
Mundleytir, 12. 

Grant Island for the first time notic¬ 
ed and named in the chtdv of that 
group, 348, 

Gudangurgb, Abstract of reports of 
the resources, population, dkc* oi 
fay Captain Holland, 21. 




Cuius, British, fpr diiccv tries id. 

See Schomberg^ # 

Gurrcyjir rilligc, notice of, 174. 
Garieu, notice of, 396. 

Gin Ally, village on the Ti9 River, 

which tee, 

Guitral, desultory noten by Mr. Ysu- 
pffllj, on various placet in 0, 

Gum Copal from lift SubshnTree, 
the * tuple of Defer, 186, 

It 

llaiyes, Cajjt. L Navy, Notice by on a 
part of the interior of Arabia ac- 
companied by a Map, 06. 
iJalf-wty Island. Sec Hurray's Inland, 
il nn sard, Lieut, hit Surrey of (he Nei- 
budda, notice of, 177, * 

J tardy'* island noticed, 360. 

Harris, Cap! W. C + of the Bombay 
Engineers, an account by, of the 
route between So nine ante and Can- ! 
datmr from a mtive, 8 ; —* Journal 
by, of a visit to Somneanee, it. 

Ha;t, Capt. See ftingla. 

Hultra or Sid NiinTood, superb ruins 
of, visited by Kstp and fixed i 

by Lieut. Lynch, 1. Navy, 306. 
ileddle, Dr. Secretary to the Society, 
donation* from lit — 307 ; — the ve¬ 
ry great Ions which the Society :uul 
the cause of Science sgsiifUied by 
hia premature dentil, ?» 

Ilclumn, Bcc K* (tonne*, 
riingla, interesting account of a pil¬ 
grimage to, by Capt. 9. Y.W. Hunt 
oF the Bombay Army,!). 

Hobart Town, temperature of, 337. 
Holland, Capt. Bombay Army, Report 
by, on the resource* of Gudjundur- 
gurh, SI 

Horinut Island, Description of, hy 
Lieut. Whiteoleck, 1. N. 313. 
llowTthlat, a powerful Tribe on the 
Eastern aide oft he Gulf of Aka- 
bah, 166- 

Uulton, Assist. Surgeon, Bombay Es¬ 
tablishment, Account by, or the 
Kuril Muriu Island#, 10 — tH*. 
Hyderabad. See Rwsielt 


L 


Illustration* of the Arabian a ad Per¬ 


sian Philosopher*. — Sea Bird, 
Indigo grown !n*f)afar ; IBG. 

in Stiade, 33!. 
Lgglesden f C*pt* l 

of hia ornise to the Torres Yedraa 


Straits, 7. «•* See Murray 1 * 1*)and. 
India, on the Ancient Si tritium eem* 
mur-icAion with, 09 DB ; — it* 
ejrpori* to that part of Arabia north 


of A'den, 109 ; — Major T, B. Jot via* 
Statist ratio I and! Guogrnprctl Me¬ 
moir of the Western Coast of, 10;_■ 

Indian Navy, the many valuable 
communication* from the Officers 

or, J JO- 

Indus or Sindhoo River, Observation* - 
on by Capt. McMdrdo, {> ■ — Map 
of, 16;—ita supposed sources, 93 . 


notes on the lower part of and of the 
croft thereon, by Lieut, Wood, 87 ; 
—-> Vocabularies of seven languages 
spoken on the west of, by Lieut. 
Loach, 8 Voyage down from Loo- 
disoa hy Dr. Gordon, 8 i —Notice 
on the conn tries went of, from Dora, 


Ghaxl Khan to Kalnh&g, by C. Mtp- 
fou, Esq. 11 ^Median! Memoir by 
Dr. P. B. Lori on the plain *f, 
033. Si'O Wood, and Scinde, 


■ J. 

Jnruli, Capt. G. L. d<inn.tion from oT 
I mo «roj \n Katlywar ; Report by 
jpu the Iron of Katrwar, 376. 

Jail on — See Kattounes. 
jaysuliticer Joudpoor, Farkur, Tliurn 
and iCuevur beyond the N. W* fron¬ 
tier,Capt, A .Burn os’Account of, 04. 
Jenkins, Lieut. ^Suc Sulphur mines, 
Jervis, Major T. B. of the Buiwbay 
Engineer* and F. ft* 3. do nations 
and communication*from ,% 16, J], 
If); — Statistical and Geographical 
Memoir by, of Western India, Bee- 
t ion , Revenue and Land Ten DM, 16. 
Jjbul Tybut issnnr, ■ mountain lathe 
Gulf ftf Akibift, 145. 



Jo&uni Arab tribe on, the Gulf of 
Persia, 32. 

Jowair Rajah] Kolie Chief of the 

. Northern Cancan, account of and of 
his possessions, by Capt* Mackintosh 

* of the Madras Army, 240. 

Jowjee Ban allay □ E Joanerc, a distin¬ 
guished Kolie Chief in, I7G0, w- 
ootint gf,243. 

Juckow, bunk-water from to the mo nth 
of I be lndiii,d?aeription of, by Cnpt. 
A Bufnea,93. 

Jliteral ul Fartmn of, 164, 

* K. 

Kalabag to Dera Ghazi Khan, notice 
of the countries bet^ee n, by C. Mas- 
ton; £>q. II; — notice of, 38G. 

Karak, Note on the Island, of by J. W. 
"Winchester, Esq. 8 \ — Account of 
by M. Ley aril, 12- 

Kaitanaad, Envoy, Ghrracul, Kolium, 
Wynanil, Kurumhanaiidp Calicut, 
£S]ierniEid, fSrnaud, Bcttadanand, 
Wullavanand Neddungafi&ud end 
the Faalghaut Talooks, Accounts 
of — Vide Malabar, 

Kish gat i Dialect,Vocabulary of, 402*, 
Remarks on by J. Bird Esq., 403 : 
—* List of words cognate wiih Per¬ 
sian, Sanscrit and IJimti, 4lD, 

KaltouricE or KaUkurios in the Con- 
can and AlLriTcesy, Major A . Mack¬ 
intosh's account of, 7, 327. 

Kittu*, account of, compiled by J. 
Erakiue, Esq, 

Kattyawar, Lient Whitclock’fi Mjri- 
time Survey of the western coast 
of, 276 ; w- Report on flic iron of by 
C»pt. G, L. Jacob, 2d llegt. N. I., 
373. 

Kedywaree mouth and river, report on 
4he state of, by Lieut, T* G, Curiest, 
376. 

Kempt borne Ll, L JJi, — Sco Tahric. 

Khairpoor in Scimje, on the trade of, 
by Moonshee Mob Lin LsU, 

K^irloom, Major Felix's interview 
w itb Ibrahim Kashef, a chief of, and 


thn latter. 1 * in formation regarding 
the Shilook'i and Benh country 
bordering- for" 3^0 mile# on the 
Bihr el Abj&d (which see), 39, 
Kbybtr Pole, Narrative of a passage 
through, by C. Masson, Esq. It. 
Khyrpoor, Notice of, 324* 

Kishm Island, Lieut. Wbitslonk’s Ac¬ 
count of, lift 
Kodk. —- See Rani poor. 

K oh at to Tak and Pea hawur, Narra¬ 
tive of a journey from, by C- Mas¬ 
son, Esq. 11; Notice of the place 
and vicinity, 397. 

Kolies, Account of the Mhadeo with¬ 
in the Bombay Presidency, by Cipt. 
A, Mack intosh of the Madras Ai my, 
1 ISO \ — their origin, designations of 
the different classes or castes, loci’ 
lions, the occupations and usages of 
those in the Atlavccsy, C&ndcish, 
Bombay and its vicinity, 132; — of 
those in Guzcrat and My hoc Kamila, 
133 ; — of those in the valleys east¬ 
ward of the Syliodry mountain* be¬ 
tween Monaa and Trirubuk, 139 \ — 
great height of soma of the moun¬ 
tains in these pails,and original ob¬ 
ject of the numerous bill furls and 
other strong-holds ; — the wild dog 
among the animals met with, 000; 
— Biibdi visions of this tribe irilo 
Koola, 203; —their estimated num¬ 
ber j — revenue system, and the 
grains cultivated by them, — their 
number of houses throughout the 
Pukhim and Konkun, 209 ; — their 
characters and habits, BIG — their 
tribunals, S29 j —and tlicrr history, 
B35. 

Kontloos. — Bee Burfukhshon. 
Kocknn, North and South, authentic 
account of the Land Revenue,Bayer, 
Land and Sea Customs, derived 
therefrom un^r the BritTsbGovt. JP. 
Kankun, Northern, census of, 10, 
Root, Notice of, 36L 
Kulltibaie Hill, highest land in the 
Dukhan, 199 J 


Knraehee — Lieut* Ctrlcii^ account 
of iii* vipit to tilt-hot spring* in the 
vicinity of, 8! 

Kuril Nuria, unci cot 2c nob in glands T 
account of, by J* G. Hultcm, £»q. r 
VO. 

Ku shell*, front of, doted A> 1J9I< 

L, * 

Ladak, * supposed principal feeder of 
li»e Indue, 33. 

LadkhaniijNotico of, 333. 

See Kt«hm- 

Ligtimm province, Notice oHOO. 

Lighutini dlulfct, Vocabulary of, 
400 j—Remarks on by L Bird, Esq. r 
403 ; — List of words in the diijjpct 
cognate with Persian, Sanscrit, and 
Hindu 417, 

Labo^i* Lieut, We listed'*, descrip¬ 
tion of, ICO. 

Lahore, the Sikhs, their Jaingdotn aod 
Ha dependencies, Memorandum on,, 
by C. Masson, E*q, 13j— -From 
via Maul tan Hyderabad and Tatta, 
to Kurachce, Narrative by the same 
of hie journey, J L 

Limb ion, Colonel, Notices by, of Ms> 
Isbir 10. 

Larcck, account of the island of, 134, 

Ijeachj Lieut. Vocabularies by, of se¬ 
ven language* spoken west of the 
Indus, with remark* on the origin 
of the AffghaaPjS ;— Commercial 
information from! regarding Bhawul 
Khan'* country, 3U3; — Report, 
by, of hip visit to the three cloth 
manufacturing town* of Ranipoor, 
Gimbit and KoJi, 313. 

Lemprifre, X>, A, Commissary Gene¬ 
ral r Meteorological Register kept 
by, at Fort Author, Van Diemen's 
Land 10, 

LeukA CgociB ancient supposed name 
of £y norm ah, — which see. 

Leyard, Mr. account by, of Ktrak Is- 
land, 13, 

Loon or, Profstsor OrleharV Note on 
the lake of* 9. 


Lord, Dr, Medical Memoir by, on the 
plain of the Indus, 3V3. 

Lvndye, at ream of th* Indue Horn 
Cabool so called, 33, 

Loch, Dr, donation from, 388. 

Lynch, Lieut. Indian N»j, lH^lOk 

M. 

Macintosh, Cept A* olPtho Madras 
Army, Account by of the Jlbadeo 
Koliea alls of the Rattoarea, both 
which see page, 189, and 337;— 
Extract of communication from, 
3H. 

McMurdo, Captain James, Observa¬ 
tion* by on the river Bindhou or 
Jndua, D, 

MbcdIU, Description of, by Lt. Wdi- 
•led, 101. 

Magmth, Lieut. R. N. ofH.M.Sd 
Hegt. of Foot, observations by on 
Scinde and the River indue, fi. 

Mahim, once the capital of the X etry 
Kings, 13L 

MahraUas, and the Portuguese, and 
the PatshwAj and the Sendee,Trea¬ 
ties between, 10. 

Malabar, description and geographi¬ 
cal account of, by Captaina Ward 
and Connor, 10 ; ’—Colonel Lamp* 
ton 's notices of, Id, 

Manaar, Survey of Gulf of, 37& 

Mind* vie, on CutcL, Lie at. Post* ns 
account Of the trade of, 303 ; — elk 
mate of, 31S. 

Maldiva island*, Memoir of by Lieut. 
5. A-Young, I.N, nod Mr. W. Chris¬ 
topher, descriptive of their inhabi¬ 
tants, climate, law's, customs, religi¬ 
on, manufactures, production* and 
trade, 54 ; — Note* on the cuetama 
oTthe Maldivian* by*Mr, Christo¬ 
pher supplementary to the joint 
memoir t 313'; —r Captain Moroaby'* 
summary of information oft, from 
the papers of Lieut- Robinson, and 
Dr, Campbell, 103. ■ ’ -. 

Malcolm, Admiral Bit Charles, Pre¬ 
sident, donation from 19, 3WS* 307 
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— address to on leaving India 390 ; 

— lilt of entire rib era to the toitif 
monialto 3D2. 

Maid, Capital of the MaldLva Islands i 
described, 66 i —* mart for alarm, 

' 82;— its insalghrily, 96; —the Me* 
la bam forced to relinquish it) from 
sickness. 

Muwit, Dr Forbes, Account of the 
western portion of, caller 1 Mill lari, 8 

Marwit and Bonnu, Memorandum of 
the countries of T by C. Masson, 
Esq., 13. 

Mupoq, C. Eiq,, Numerous and 
interesting narratives by, of hit 
tours and the countries on both 
aides of the Indus which ace under 
Lheir several heads — (since em¬ 
bodied in his published works.) 

Mtnowa, Captain Noll's account of 
the traffic in Slave*, at 3, 

Mathias, Lieut. Survey of “the Ntr- 
bndda. ra by, ITT, 

Mauritius, Islands in the Chagot 
Archipelago, under the Government 
of, 307. 

MecapracU. Sec Ilattra Meerpoor* 
3d3. 

Meoaaeer, Arab tribe on the Gulf of 
Persia. 

Mesopotamia, Lieut, Ormsby ■ Memoir 
on the rivers of, J 0D. 

Mafadeo Kolics. See Maekintosh's 
account of under the head Kol ics, 

m 

Mica, fragments sometimes n *aot 
square found in the centre of Kiahm 

m. 

Mrnaw Fort and Town, described by 
Lieut. Whrtelock, 315. 

Moghul Aimaks, notice of, vocabulary 
*4 408j — note on by I, Bird, Esq 
4j0- 

Mineral Springs in Hal a motto tains, 
ftcindo, 30. 

Mitt Lin Xote*3B4 t 

MoilabCastle in theOulf of Akabah, 
described, 140;^ hills described, 
146, H 


Mooinbadivee old temple, original#!* 
tuition of, 130. 

Moombarik h Emperor, 129. 

Moons hen Mohan Lai, Report by an 
the trade of Ky tpoor, 313. 

Morebat la Djreex, Mr, Christopher** 
Journal oi an excursion from, )84, 
iVl ore he ad, Dr. donation from, 275. 
Moresby, Captain L Navy , presenta¬ 
tion and notice of bis surveys of 
the Maldives and intended one of 
the great and little Ropes, 277 ; — 
Memoir by of the Chagas Arcliipe 
lego, 275. 

Muckud referred to, 386 
Mugrah, a place of note in t ho Gull 
,of A kebab, 161- 

Mundleysir, Nerbudda River 

Murphy, H + X, Esq., Remarks by* 
acme of the oldest race* sealed m 
Bombay * 12ft. 

Munchir lake and the A mil «ml 
Marsh rivers, Lieut. Posts ns Re¬ 
port of, n, 

Muscat, Jmaum of, 114- 
Murrays Island, memo rind a m hll 
there by Captain Lewis, reporting 
his discovery of the murderers of 
the crew, (with two exceptions) of 
tbs Charles Eaton with accounts of 
Damleys Island, of Double Island, 
* of the Yorks, Wednesday, Half¬ 
way , Boydany, A reed and Booby 

Islands, Arc. 340. 

N. 

Naike, ancient dominion of In Sel- 
settu 132, 

Nssanh a tribe of Arabs, Bee Asyr, 
Nash, Lieut. Engineers, notice of let¬ 
ter from, giving a , description of 
Aurungtebe s standing camp, 374. 
Nejed, description of, 62; — purity of 
the Arabic there spoken, destitute 
of manufactures* horses a chief ar¬ 
ticle of trade/ mode of training 
them for war, its canals inferior to 
those of Oman, the chief receptacle 
of pilgrims from Persia- 



Ncrbudd* river, Lieut- DoL'HnJe'ft 
Report ob the navigation of# 174 i 
—ialso Mr, Webb 1 * and Lietiien- 
antfl Hanrtrd and Mathias' rejnaTk* 
and those of Major General Sir 
John Malcolm, thereon , I77- 

Nidganbnr, icttted by people* who 
speak the Tirhai language, 405 J — 1 
Note on province and language„ by 
J* Bird Esq., 40T, 

Niger River, supposed by Major Fell* 
lo connect with the While Ri* 
vcr^W. 

Nizam's Territory f ejrt rad * from Sit 
Henry Russell's Report of, 10, 

Nilgiri Hitli, Fox aod Turnbull** de* 
sariptive and geographic*! account. 

of, 11. 

Northern Concern, cermia of the po¬ 
pulation of, 10, (Sec Jervin.) 

NowtUi, notice of, Mil. 

Nuhl Du^usk See Tab river. 

* a 

Oman, Irntell*! through l>y Lieut* 
Wellstcd, 111 ;—Notes on, during 
a journey in mod along the east 
coast uf Arabia, by Lieut, T-While- 
ioclt, 1. N. \n !?&."», descriptive of 
the general features, S:o., of Lint 
part of Arabia^tf- 

Oinrans a considerable tribe of Re* 
dolus on the cmclern side of the Guli 
of Akabah, 1GG, 

Opis, See 11 ultra. 

Orlebar, Froftniwor, note by on the 
Loonar Lake, H. 

Ormsbji Llewt, 1J, A,, of the 1, Navy, 
Narrative by of a journey across the 
Syrjamdeserl, from Hit to Dumas- 

cuv, 11, —- 109 i; -— HiNpoi r by* of I he 

rivers of Mesopotamia, 109- 

Ouecly, Major, donations by, and 
among the specimens, one of ma¬ 
rine shells imbedded in trap rock, 
307. 

0x119. yource of, 38n. 


Fanehkulanaa, Wadivtil*, *r 
pentera of Bombay, Notion of by R, 

X Murphy, Eaq% 139. 

Paper*, List published by the Sflfciety 
since* 1835-37* 376. 

Fashii, language, vocabulary of, 396 i 
— remark* by J, Bijd, Esq , on the 
language, province* fhd people, 
403 j—Hit of words cognate with 
Persian and Sanscrit, 415. 

Pathauy or Fathsny Purvoesj, 129. 

Pearl fishery in the Persian Gulf, 
Lieut. Whiteloch's full and inter-, 
eating account of, 42 

Feritii Island, Lieut. Ethersey s note 
on, d/J?!}. 

Pvtos Banhcn, cluster of 37 islands 
in Chagas A rchipelago, 307. 

Persian Gulf, Lieut- Wliitclodt E 
bkctcliuL'lhe island* nod coast, it 
the entrance of, 113,— phenomenon 
rambling the Mur de Gltcu,— 
great decline of the former splen¬ 
dour and opulence d’Hormuz, river 
and lort of Minaw;—former and 
present condition of Gatnrun or 
Bu Eider Abhtifl. and oi Riabfti, 
(which last ate) 113. 

Persian and Arabian Geographers. 
Dr. Bird s illustrations of, 8. 

Peshawar, Mason's Narrating tf a 
journry to from Tak in Daman, H, 

: Port Arthur, m Van Dromen’a 1.and. 
Lempnere's >Jcteorologjqsl Regis- 
ler of, l D. 

; Portuguese and MahraKris, Treaty 
between, 19 ; —occupation by of 

I Bombay. Sslselte and Mahim, an 
mentioned in native M£f$, 134, 

■ Poslspp. Lieut, donation from, 274; 
—Acenu nta by of Lb c Traffic he!weed . 
East Africa and Gulch, Slfc2 ;— ofthe 
Munchar Lake, 9j — Slatinticalie* 
count by of the Town of Rhuoj sattli 
a sketch of the inland trade of the 
province of Caleb, 31D dftt* of 
the town of Anjur, 50$ j —■ Report 
bv on the Mtunhar Like! and the 





Arm) mid IVarah rivers, 9 j-^notice 
of Uttar fn>ra, 373. 

Powadjrhur, Dr, Arnett's note an the 
hill of, 9. 

Powell, trie iiL Survey by of, Gulf of 
Manaar, 379. 1 

Prumer, Dr. See Ttnnbuctoo. 

Frutap Shah, See Bimb Raja. 
Prutapporee# ancient capital in Me* 
rote, SaJselte, 133. t 
Pul la, a remarkable fish in the Indue, 

r B 

Pulahe&i, Jeshee* or llindfi doctor* 
of Bombay, notice of, 12!*. 

Puwar, one of the four KooU or divi¬ 
sions of the K&nourica, 337. 

Rh 

Raffles Bay, notice of, 351, 

Rajpeepli Hills, Cornelian mine* in, 
visited by Captain Full James, 0. 
Rajpooiann, Southern, Under to the 
Map of, by Captain A, Burnes, i'4. 
Ram dec Jadovr, a Hindoo prince, de¬ 
feated by Allah ud-deen, 12th 
Ranipaor, report of riait to, and to the 
town* of Gambit and KoiU, by 
Lieut. It Leech, Engineer*, 312. 
Rss Maundram, description of, by 

Lieut, Wjiitelock, 125. * 

Bus, nl Nuaserinel Ra* Purtuk, (fapcu 
in the Golf of Akabnb, 154. 

Red 3ea t M. D'Abbadic’s note od 
aume name a of place* on the shore 
of, ft 

Row, Captain, 1 Nary,and F* R. H S, 
donation* of hooka and paper* frorg 
19,30, 306. ( 

Russell, Sir Henry, report by, on the 
Nisam’e Territories, 10. 

S* 

Salomon 1*1 and*, notice of, 107. 
SaJpauo tillage, notice of, 175, 
Samadurra, the fall* of, visited by Ma¬ 
jor Stirling, 12. 

Sat*, a branch of the Indus forming 
the Delta, 31. 

Sohombei, Mr, Instruction* to, for 
prosecuting discoveries in the in¬ 
terior of British Guiana, 36^. 


Sc iade, inter eating account of T by 
d^appain A, Borne* of it* face and 
fertility, 92, ^hiattrty, 35: — inha¬ 
bitants >nd government, 97**—lan¬ 
guage, 96 ; — vegetable and mif 
mal productions, 29; — the Indus, 
whinh Row* through it, its geolo¬ 
gical feature* and Delta, 30;—Jour* 
fi*I of a Marion to by Lieut Dei 1 
Hoste, noticed, 22. 

Sctnde, and the river Indus a* far b* 
Bukkur, observation* on, by Lieut. 
Mag rath, 9. 

Smdhoo,or River Indus, observation* 
tn, by Captain AtcMurdo, 9. 

Seychelles, (he A mi ran lea and other 
inlands between the Equator and 
13° aou III, notice*of, by Major Btir- 
ing t 279. 

Seid Mohnmed Agyl, piratical-chief* 
tain, notice of, 134, 

Scraei, the Capital of Yemen, Lieut. 
Cruttenden * Journal ojfanexcur* 
sionlo^SfiO ;—his description of the 
numcroua inieripliqps, population, 
coffee plantation*, geological for¬ 
mation, climate and different tribe* 
of that part of Yemen. 

Senaar, on the blue river visited by 
Major Felix, 97, 

Shah Bunder, description of, by Li?ut 
Whitlock, 115* 

Shclswaan Arabian tribe. See Asyr. 

SheJocke, a Tribe on the bank* of the 
Bahr el A triad* account of, by Major 

Felii, 97; — tlieir gigantic size, 
the difficulties from the nature of 

the country and inhabitants to di¬ 
rect access with the Deaka country 
beyond. 

Sfitwan, Journal of a trip to, and 
Lake Munchar, by Mr. A, W, 
Whilebnrn, Midshipman 1. N*, 377 

Bbikarpoor,and Upper Scinde, report 
of the commerce! of, by C*pt- A. 
Barnes, 313, 315* 

ffhuhr Rogfami, notice of, 305. 

Shybaok, one of the supposed chief 
feeders of Indus, 23, 



Siaposh, Memorandum on, by C. Mas- 
■op, Esq, 11 * * , *< 

Sikhs, their kingdom and dependen¬ 
cies, Mtiun'i Memorandum on, 12. 

Btnai Mount, Lieut. Cftiisli'f account 
of, HU 

Siodhj, See Kattouries. 

8ii Ihknila, notice of, 307 

Blnves, Report of the*traffic in, at 
Masiowah by Cipt NoU T 1. N, 8;— 
Maid another mart /or, 82. 

Sooltio Pirates, interesting account of, 
by Capt. J. J. Blake, R. N, 

Sonnies nee and Candahar, account by 
Capt. W. C, Harris of the Bombay 
Engineers, frnm unlive authority of 

the route Lei ween* 3: — Journal of 

# 

hi* visit In, V, 

8 a mm I is, description of tire race of, 
met with at Gutbumra, 267. 

f- r 

tfiephctm, Lieut. 1, Jb\ Journal by, of 
a voyage along the east coast of 
China, to Corea mid Loochuo, 375. 

, Sterling, Major, see hia corimuiics- 
lions.under the heads, Seychelles 
and Satitiadurr*. 

Sukkur. See Ahmedabad and Del 1 
H oate. 

Sulphur Minos of Cu mincer, in the 
Persian flutf, full account of, by 
Lieut. Jenkins, L N. 264. 

Surat. Lieut. FulLjarues, Report on the 
inundation Si, in Id37; 

Surveys in India, Memoir by Major T. 
R. Jervis, «ti the origin progress and 
prestFit state af, J1 ; — his address at 
Ncw-ChsIIe, upon tire same subject 
with a sketch of the principles and 
requirements of Geography, M j — 
Maiitimc by Capt. Moresby, notice 
of, 3ft ; — carried on within this 
Presidency, 330. 

Sykes, Lt. Colonel W. 11. Paper by on 
the use of Barometers to determine 
heights. 

Syrian Desert, Lieut. Ormiby’s Narra¬ 
tive of a journey across, 9„ 


T. 

Tib River f Lieut WhUtJwk’a rauirk* 

on, 360. 

Tadjoura, Narrative of* journey from 
to Ferrijin Abyssinia in 1830,9; 
Beck's account of, 12. 

Tshric, on the Aint of, by Lieut. 
Kempthorne, I. Navy, £94. 

Tafc, Narrative of a jouSney from, to 
Peshawar, by C. Masson, Esq. Jl, 

Tanoun, Chief of the Beni-Yaa Tribe 
on the Arabian Coast of the Persian 
Gulf, 33. 

Taylor, T. G. Eaq. Astronomer at 
Madras, offers with the aid of the So¬ 
ciety's dipping needle, and through 
h’ttf scientific c nr rev pendent* to trace 
out iis lines of dip and intensity, for 
India, 230. 

Thagab, notice of, 1SG. 

Thermometers. See Sykes. 

Three Brother*. Sec Chagas Archie 
pel ago. 

Tin, Original country or the people 
using the Tirliei Language, 405. 

TirJiai language, Vocabulary of, 406. 

Tomb, Great and Little, small Islands 
m the Persian Gulf, t£4. 

Trvalv between the Seedee and 
MchraLLu, 10* 

Tribes on the Peninsula of Mount Si¬ 
nai and borders of the Gulf of Ak*- 
Lub, Lieut. Carters'* account of, 
j 40 ; — nn the A rabiau Coast of the 
Persian Gulf, notice ef, by Lieut, 
Whitdeck, I. Navy, 33 1 — on the 
Arabian Coast no rtli ol Adcn,LieuL 
WcllaUrd's account of, W0 ; — inha¬ 
biting the Islands and Coast atlbe 
entrance of the Persian Gulf, Lieut. 
While lock 1 * account of, 113 j—of 
the Mhadeo Holies, Cap! Mackin¬ 
tosh'« account of, 18E>;— of the 
Kattoutiea, 327;— in the Asyr 
territory and GDuntrici adjoining, 
DC; —met with at Uutbnm, 297. 

TullucLwarra on the NmbuddaRivor, 
174. 

Tutnbuctooj Dr. Pruner'a not**on the 



empire of, *■ com music tied by a 
Native Shsik 41 Cairo, stating, that 
similar works of Sculpture and 
Architecture arq to be met with on 
the River between Tumbucloo and 
flcoitr} better conctiLion of the in¬ 
habitants than if thoie in Egypt j 
productioni and trade of; enor¬ 
mous extant of this capital; may 
be reached Major Felix tthinks, by 
following upwards the stream of 
tlie Bahrel Abiad, £17;— Major Fe. 
lix's remark* on the above notea do 
T ambnctoo, 97, 

Tykief, an Arabian Tribe, Sec Aeyr- 

V, 

Van I)lemen‘a Land, Meteorological 
Register kept at Port Arthur, by IX 
A. Conlmiaaary General Lcmpriere, 
10 . 

Viupell, John, E**}. Desultory notes, 
and observations by, on various 
places m Gurernt, i). 

W, 

Wady el Arabs, notice of, 156< 

Ward and Connor, Gupta- descriptive 
and geographical accounts by, of 
the province of Malabar, IQ- 

Warden, F, Esq. Report by on the 
Landed Tenures of Bombay, H f 

Wednesday, Island, notice of, lidri. 

WtHsted, Memoirs by, on the South¬ 
ern Gout of Arabia, &c, Bee Arabia; 
laudable zeal of this officer in the 
oaq»e of discovery and his 
terpri ling journey in various diroe« 
tiont through Oman, 111. 


Whitdock, net pages USi,4fci, 313 }—for 
tliis icfRoci't interesting papers on 
the Arabs, Arabia 'and the islands 
and coast at the entrance of the 
Persian Gulf, Surveys by oi the 
Western coaslof Ratty war^Remarhs 
by on the Tab river from its mouth 
in a town called Koote 7; — Notes 
token by during sjournuy in Oman, 
and along the east coast of Arabia, 
376, 

Winchester,Assist*Surgeon J. W. Me¬ 
moir by, on the river Euphrates 0; 
— note by, on the Island of Ktr¬ 
uck* K, 

Wood, Lien!. 1. Navy notoaby, on the 
river Indus between Tatta and Hy- 
drabad, &7 ; .— on the river Indus 
and on the construction of river 
boats ul lower Scinde, 87 r t also 
oil the daily variations of the river 
level i prevailing windij and mean 
temperature for, 2d days,yd H 

v 

*1 ■ 

Xetry Kings* Sec Bombay, He mark a 
on the history of some of the oldest 
race# now settled in,by It. X r Mur¬ 
phy, Esq, 12y, 

Y. 

Young, Lieut and Mr. W, Christo¬ 
pher, Memoir by, on iba inhabitant* 
of the Maldiva Islands, 5t 

Z- 

Zaitoun. Befi Tab River. 

Zeila, Narrative of a journey from, 
and Tadjoura to Ferri in 3839,9. 
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BOMBAY GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

* i 

AUGUST 

PATEHS. ETC. 

[.—Report of « Voyage down* tht* Go hr a amt Indus, from 
Jfarekv Put inn to thv Sea « Uy Doctor Gordon, 

iDiw Gunkm"s Itepnrt ',vn^ fnri*;i filed f■ • die Sfieirty ^it3i the stjbfoined Iirt- 
Tf i r In mi the Smi-iirty to I I<m rimit tjt.j 

To toe Secretar v to toe GEo^BArm^iL Society 

Ihunhny Casl]c, Uili Mny, JDJH. 

Sin—►! am directed by the Right Hmi'hlc the Governor in Conn," 
cil to rcfjttomt tied von will be pleased to present tu the Geographi¬ 
cal Society of ilumhny, in the name of thi* Government, in order 
tiial the aiimo may bn didu^d as widely nn pwuibie, the accompany¬ 
ing inter eating nod valuable report upon the River Indus, dated the 
'20th ufrimo, drawn up by Assistant Surgeon Gordon, of the Uccrgal 
Install l ish me i it. 

i have tlie'lionor to bo 3 

Sir, 

l our Jifrsl obedient servant, 

(Signed ) J. I*. Wri.uvriniBv, 
Secretary to Government 

n 

Re pert. 

To J* P. Wru-ovounv, Ksi|nire ( Secretary to Government, 

Rorobay, 20th April, 183h. 

g^^-X have the honor to report to you, for the informal ion of the 
Right Hoifbie the Governor m Council, that I was appointed on the 
18th of December last, to Lake charge of lIig mveslmcnLof goods, 
which Maharaja Huujeet Sing was preparing to send from the 



Panjab lo Bombay ,by the Indus and Its l^ibuEarlf?&." I proceeded im¬ 
mediately to Londiann distant seventy miles from Amlmla, to the Poli¬ 
tical Agency oT which I bod be on two yefarw nUnched at? Assist nut 
Surgeon. I left Tftodianu on the evening of the -6lh by dawk, and 
arrived on the following morning at H«rke I’uttun, situated three 
miles below thp confluence of!he Sutledge and Boos, nod about f'or^ 
iy-five miles distant from Loodiana. 

I found here five boats, varying in burden from four hundred to 
seven hundred matitid^ They were lint bottomed, strongly built 
vessels* The largest wus nearly eighty feet long and eighteen 
broad, with a high, broad stern of Hquurc form. The bow was 
raised about thieo feet above the waiter, and wan nearly square. 
Both it and the fitern were plunked over fur several loot, The 
helm was very broad below, nairWmg nearly to a point at the 
top, and was worked by two poles between which the slcors- 
man sat on an elevated plnlthrm. It seemed exceedingly dwpsy, 
but was worked with apparent case. The other hnota were built on 
a similar plan, mid their draught of water varied from three feet two 
inches, to three feet six. The crows consisted of eight men for liio 
smaller boat#, and ten or twelve for the larger. Dadi boat vas 
furnished with nnc mast, a large square sail, and two very heavy oars 
at the bow. In the downward voyage, the masts arc struck uml the 
vessels propelled by the oars, each of which is maimed by throe m 
five persona who work in the erect posture, moving a step or two for^ 
wards and backwards at each stroke. These boats belonged lo 
Bahawulporc, from w hich place Capl, Warln, PtjliLicai Agent ot' 
To ad inn a, bad sent for them, the rivers Still edge and (labia above 
BahawtilpDie, nut furnishing vr^cLa of Hulficicnt burden to covei 
the expenses of the duties as now levied. 

Three of the boats contained, merchandize belonging Lo Maliarnja 
Kunjcot Sing, intended for the Bombay market, the other two were 
filled with soft FUgar (the property of some merchants of Umritsccr) 
for disposal nt Batmwulpore, Shikarpore, and other towns on tbo 
Gahro. and Indus. The cargoes of his Highness 7 boats being in- 
cpmphtGj I was detained for several days waiting for additional goods, 
ivJneh having ah arrived on the 3d of January, I commenced my 
voyngo on the following morning. I reached Ferozpare, m distance 
of twenty miles, on the ttlli about noon. Between llorvko nud Fct&z^ 
pore, 1 met with the only serious detention from the shallowness of 
the river, which occurred throughout the whulo voyage. At Ilareke 
the river haw a breadth of nearly four hundred yards, and a depth of 
nine and a half feet, the current running at the rate of two and a half 



miles an hour. About eight further down, near the l/uttun- or 
Jerry of Huniud He, the river separated into iwo channels during last 
rains, the deep channel haring crossed over from life ri^ht to the left 
bank, A Jargc sand bank, two mites tong, intervenes between the 
<wo sides of the river - lhore.!>Te likewise numerous small sand banks 
and shouts, sud a distance of at least a mile separates the sides of the 
river. The deep channel idler following the left bank fur eFmite cross¬ 
ed over towards the large sand bank in t!ic 4 middlo of the river. At 
ibis place there is a greet expanse oi water, and the true channel be¬ 
ing'll L-definod, all the heals grounded. Two of them were got off in two 
hours, but the ollitrs being found immoveable, were leit aground all 
night : early next morning two of them wore gtilolf, and the third 
wiu set afloat after disembarking one third of its cargo, I made 
a minute examination of the Utd of the fiver, and found a channel 
having lour foot of water, within one hundred yards of the place where 
llie,bonts grounded, and, as none of the bout* drew so much, previous 
examination would have prevented the detention that occurred. Af- 
ter wards wliei ever the river became g really expanded, the boat men 
brought the boat* lom the middle of the sircarii, by driving in its bed 
altaelidl to tho bow by ix siron <x rope. Two of thiec men 
were llicu sent to search tin I In* deep dnmtitd, which in rucry case 
was Ibmid without iMlicbJly. By adopting this precaulLnt, accidents 
similar to Ibe above were et lb dually obvinlcd, amt duting the navi¬ 
gation of die Gahrn, it wan not n^ecssary U- have recourse to it 
uii mi average above unite or twice a day ; some buys pulsing without 
n single stoppage occurring. 

From Ilamud lie to Tulcewida utsd Nug^tir, :i d^tuncc of six or 
seven miles, the course of the nvei was exceedingly winding. About 
two miles below Talccwula its hod became suddenly greatly widen¬ 
ed with man y sand hanks, and shuids i til or veiling In iweuti the banks. 
Ike deep channel orns: dug from li-hi to left, and fmm left to light, in 
u very rciunikulde manner Ibi a mile to uggm\ where the river a- 
gahfc contracted In about live bum bed and liliy ymdfl, wilh a deep 
el i in me I of JVuin fourlceu to 1\vc;Uy feet. This state co uti im oil only for 
quarter of a ruile, when u giraf expansion presented ilselfj the hnnkp 
of l/ir jiicr being j?rparaird by a iJiskmee of more than fwo rm'Jtv T 
with large ami small sand hunks and tlioala intervening, The iruc 
channel, which billowed the right hank, was very narrow and hud 
only four feet* The current was running nt scarcely two miles an 
hour. The boats grounded several Uimcp, hut were easily got off in 
a few minutes. The helmsmen displayed groat skill in guiding fbo 
boatM through this intricate navigation, Bating by the eye the signs 
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that characterize the deep water* \s'ith a precision quite inexplicable 
to an inexperienced person. The* oars wore used merely to keep 
the bow of the boat with the stream. During last rains, the rrrei in 
changing its bed about four miles above Ferozporc, tore otT a large 
portion of the right bank ; tho separated pert now forming an is¬ 
land three miliB long by quid thousand one hundred yards broad. 
The deep channel formerly passed along the left bank; it now follows 
tbc right, and the width of the stream is between two thousand and 
three hundred yards, the navigation being uninterrupted by shoals or 
band banks. 1 was detained at Ferozpore from the 6th till the 9th, 
in consequence of a new arrangement having been adapted with re¬ 
gard to the soft sugar. This article not being intended fur Bombay, 
Maharaja Runjei't Sing had issued orders lor its disembarkation, its 
place to he supplied by merchandize fitted Ibr Ihnt msrki t The 
new cargoes not having arlived on the 9lh, and tho season being far 
advanced, I was apprehensive that, if 1 waited longer, i might en¬ 
danger the success nf the expedition. J accordingly Marled on the 
morning of that day, having been informed by Captain Wudc that 
ho would despatch the two remaining boats with the utmost oxpedj- 
lion. I arrived on the evening of the 9th at Mundnle on the itli 
hank, the scat of a small Pal an principality, feudatory to Runjeet 
Sing. The distance is tweiily-lwu miles, On the lOth I reached 
Rhyhctuc on the tight bank, n distance of twenty miles. Both yester¬ 
day and to-day high winds prevailed from the south west and west, 
varying in the evening round Lo the uoith, Those were a source of 
considerable retardation, sometime* driving the boats on shoals and 
aand banks. The bouts were, however, easily gut ofl’ by the unaid¬ 
ed efforts of their respective crews, a delay of only a few minutes 
occurring at each stoppage. Tbc course of the river was compara¬ 
tively all night, and though shank* arid sand banks presented them¬ 
selves, these were of much rarer occurrence than higher up tho ri¬ 
ver, In three places the stream divided into two channels which 
united after a few miles separation. The current was generally' two 
aad a half miles an hour, and the soundings varied from six lo 
twenty feet. The banks which were higher than between Mnreke 
and Ferozpore, were thickly covered with Tamarisk shrubs and long 
grass, colled kabcc hy tho natives* 1 observed for the first time 
Persian wheels employed to draw water from the river for the pur¬ 
pose of irrigation. ) Uli. I arrived in the forenoon at JodeRe Put- 
tun, on the right bank, a distance of ten or twelve miles. I brought 
to at this place to wait for the arrival of Dcwan Devec Behai, the 
person who hud been deputed by Runject Sirg to accompany the 
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fleet to Bombay: He wrfb encamped at Attaree, six miles from (be 
bank oflhe^river; his arrange mo r F 4s having been completed, be em¬ 
barked on the evening oflho l£th, end the voyagd was resumed on 
the following morning. Beached Salim Re Puttuif at sunset ofthn 13th, 
n distance of at least forty /niJes. This day there no wind, and 
the men worked at*limit oara almost uninterrupted^ till we halted. 
Nano nr the boats grounded;, a few sand banks and alioTUs were met 
with, but the navigation waa btlle tmpedetf thereby, a very alight 
decree of caution being requisite to avoid them* For many miles 
together the channel of the river was confined within its natural limits, 
presenting fc fine body of water from lour hundred to six hundred yards 
in‘width,"a gentle current,and a depth which often reached Mb and 30 
feet. The river did not wind much, though there was considerable 
tortuosity in the course of the deep channel which frequently erosa- 
ed from bank lo bank, even where the river itself wan tolerably 
straight* I have, on several occasion a t counted seven or eight cross* 
jnga of the true channel in as many miles* It wa$ easy, however, to 
trace it, and no inconvenience wns experienced from its deviations, 
<pAcrptlbc delay occasioned by the additional distance passed over* I 
Imu InllicrUi commenced each day ^ voyage in (he mornings at dawn ; 
but I found that my progress win not accelerated by Planing at 
ao curly an hour, the cold being great, that the men worked un¬ 
willingly and without spirit. Thry consented to start at sunrise, 
which they after wards did throughout the voyage, coming to at the 
first convenient spot after sun-ct* At dawn the thermometer fre¬ 
quently stood uli’lir or 3J\ At Hiinrhc il was generally from 40 q to 
-V2 ,J while at - V * M it rose L>.a 7■' 1 during calm weather, or to §7* 
and when high wind* pri>vailerf 

On the Jotli mlived at Jleliadur lie after two ihiyts sail, during 
which the wcalhuL being calm, the dftfauee m.ule was upwind* of sixty 
miles. The banks of the river still presented dense jungles of ta¬ 
marisk ntul kubec grass, interspersed with patches of cultivation 
from the river by Persian wheal 0 , called here JkttLra< Tho bed 
uf tho river contained sand banks and shoal*, but not so numerous 
as to regard the navigation* The current and the depth varied little 
from what occurred on the two previous dnya t The distance between 
the hanks was occasionally very gicat, but on no occasion did tho 
soundings give less than six feet. The boats sometimes missed 
(be true channel and grounded. They wore however, easily net 
afloat. 

Arrived at Soormadatiee on tho leIt bank on the Iftth, distance 
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nearly seventy miles. During the first 'two'Jayslhe winds were Light, 
and none of the boats grounded. On the 3d dny, our progress was 
impeded by strong 1 winds from the west ami north-west! and the boats 
were occasionally driven on shoals, requiring in one instance half 
an hour’s labor ft* get them off. Towards 3 o’clock I 3 . M. the 
wind lulled and no stoppage occurred afterward#. The strength of 
the current began sensibly to diminish. The greatest depth which 
L found whs eighteen feet, and the Least four and a half in the true 
channel. The course of the river was much more winding, but 
there were fewer shoals and sand banks. Tho breadth of the river, 
and the appearance of its hanks, had undergone little alteration. 

19lh. Arrived at Poorvcu on the light bank, twenty-five miles. 
The river was remarkably winding, and the banks a good deal 
lower, but in other respects they prenurtod little change. The cur¬ 
rent was sluggish and only one stoppage was occasioned by shoals 
or sand banks which occurred at long intervals, The lowest sound¬ 
ing was rather leas than seven feel, and tho navigation was re¬ 
markably favorable. About noon there was a strong breeze for an 
hour, but it afterwards became completely calm, I reached llufia- 
wulporc on the 2 1st, distant from Pooncii fifty-live miles, During 
these two days, the current proceeded at n very slow rate, some¬ 
times ftcnrcely a mile in an hour, and ihc breadth of the river be¬ 
came still farther diminished, The banks were m general low, and 
the scene wae agreeably diversified by the frequent occurrence of 
villages. The Tamarisk did not now form the chief feature of the 
landscape ; numerous large trees and extensive tracts of cultivation, 
being risible. 

The season at which 1 passed down tho river Gnhrn, is that dur¬ 
ing which it has Ihc least body of water, and it was unusually low in 
consequence of the email quantify o^rain which fell last year in the 
Himalayas, and the countries which border on them. The naviga¬ 
tion is free from impediments of consequence, arid I am convinced 
that the whole course of the river, a distance; of more than four hun¬ 
dred miles, might, with proper precautions, be regularly traversed in 
twelve or fifteen days by laden boats, drawing four feet. Shoals 
and sand banks do not present, on actual experience, serious ob¬ 
structions. They are easily avoided $ and do not excite attention ex¬ 
cept when the river has a great expanse of water, or divides into two 
or more channels. It is then merely necessary to bring tho boats to 
for a few minutes, to give tho men an opportunity of discovering the 
(roe channel by personal inspection. The necessity for this does 
not occur often even at present*, and I have no doubt that it would 
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be filill further reduced i£ intercourse by (be river were established 
on an extensive footing. Frequent voyages would enable the boat¬ 
men to distinguish the signs that characterize fhe deep water, in 
circumstances where (bey new experience difficulty. The boats 
whh me sometimes grounded in consequence 8f my urging the 
crews to use their jDurs in opposition to their own ^opinion. The 
season was so far advanced that 1 nixiously avoided dfelay, and in 
some places, I prevented the previous examination of the channel re¬ 
commended by tho boatmen. It wag only in a few instances, how¬ 
ever, that tho boats grounded. 

This river is admirably adapted for steam navigation. The cur¬ 
rent has bo little force, scarcely ever amounting to three miles an 
hour, that steam vessels might he used with great advantage to tug 
laden boats against th© streaTn. With their aid the passage from 
H ah aw u l pore to Haroko, would probably occupy only eight or ten 
days, while at present it can bo effected with difficulty in n month 
and a half Firewood is found in immense quantities throughout 
the whole course of the river, a Horded hy the dense jungles of 
tamarisk, which is used universally hy the inhabitants as fuel; for 
which purpose it is well adapted. Depots, similar lo those on the 
Mississippi, and other great rivers of America, where wood is used to 
supply the Steamers, might easily be stationed at proper intervals 
on the banks of the Galira, which possess in their superior salubrity 
n most important advantage, over those of the Mississippi. Other 
supplies besides fuel, arc cheap and abundant, and tho people are 
civil and communicative. 

X i egret that iny intercourse with the inhabitants was vary limit¬ 
ed; the necessity for expedition,giving me imperfect opportunities of 
enquiring into their habits or condition, or into the state of their 
country, i made only one halt between Ferozporc and Bahawulporc, 
and the boats sailed all day, coming to at the first convenient spot 
which presented itself after sunset, sometimes at a distance from 
any* nimbi tod place. 

1 ascertained, however, one great change in the habits of the 
people, which 1 will mention, ns it has an important relation to fha 
safe navigation of the river. A few years ngo, oven as late as 1B33, 
the inhabitants on the both aides of the river, in the countries lying 
below the JJahawulpore frontier, were much addicted to predatory 
habits, leading a roving life among the thick jungles winch charac¬ 
terise the banks. They lived in huts formed of reeds—mere tem¬ 
porary dwellings, which they often changed for purposes of plunder 
or to ovoid attack or pursuit. Their property consisted chiefly of 
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large herds of very fine buffaloes; atiu ag.icullure was almost totally 
neglected. Excursions for the purpose of cattle stealing, were fre¬ 
quent on a large scale. The inhabitants of a village often placed 
themselves under a leader, and crossing the river, suddenly attack- 
cd some place previously agreed on. If successful, they carried off 
all the cattle, h thc river affording great facility for rapidly conveying 
the booty beyond immediate pursuit, and the jungles farming a good 
retreat. The injured party did not submit quietly to the loss of 
property. They generally collected a considerable force from the 
neighbouring villages, and in their turn crossed to the opposite 
bonk of the river. They made little discrimination between the 
property of those who had made the attack on them, and that of 
other villages—seizing all the cattle of which they could obtain pas-* 
session t without enquiring to whom they belonged, This of course led 
to reprisals and long continued feuds often attended by blood-whcd ; 
and the country was kept in n constant state of anarchy and confusion, 
the men tending their cattle or following their limited agricultural 
pursuits, frcrc armed and in constant dread of attack. 

Previous to 1U3.3, Nawab Ualmwul Khnn hod never visited his 
territories situated abovo Ualiawulpnre. Since that period he hits se¬ 
veral times personally examined into their slate, and has adopted vi¬ 
gorous measures for the suppression of the system of plunder and 
retaliation (called Sdihimg) which exercised so baneful rm influ¬ 
ence over an extensive portion of his country, lie lias boon ably 
seconded by Dow no Sawn n Mull, the Governor of Multan, whose 
jurisdiction extends over tin:territories mi the right bank, opposite 
to those of liLilmwidpoi c. Their j^iuf efforts have effected a most 
beneficial change in the character and manners of the people, pre¬ 
datory excursions being now rare, and tho instances of cattle steal¬ 
ing which occur, arc rather petty thefts, being principally confined to 
the carrying off of stray bufiiilocs by individuals or small parties. 
The comparative security to persons and property which has result¬ 
ed, has given a considerable stimulus to agriculture ; and the ■inha¬ 
bitants of some of the villages, formerly notorious for their wild and 
unsettled habits, now follow the peaceful occupation of husbandmen. 
Tho number of Persian wheels, especially on the left bank of the 
river is gradually increasing, and I observed numerous herds of buf¬ 
faloes, grazing in the jungles tended by one or two persons with¬ 
out weapons of any kind. Previous to 1833 r the Officers of TSaha- 
wul Khan collected wiLh great difficulty a most insignificant revenue 
from the Urge and fertile tract, lying between Mobarukpore and 
R®ma Wuttoo, his northern frontier, the greatest sum realized 
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being under Rupees. Last year the revenue lur 11m same 

district exceeded 1J,000 Rupee*; and little opposition wa* made to 
its collection. 

On the morning alter my arrival at Bidiavvulpgrc, (22 January), 
I f^out lor the principal merchants w[m had received orders from 
the Nawab, to lend * two haul* with good* for Bombay^ They had 
made no preparations for doing so, and I found them exceedingly un¬ 
willing to enter into any speculation by the river route. They stated 
numerous object in ns, the principal of which wlh their iguoiaueo efi 
what was saleable at Bombay, and of the present price current of 
tliat place. 1 could afford them little in forum t ion, ns E had with me 
only two pric.cs-ruiront of Ijnnthav, both of which ivero of liHii; and 
the allott time that elapsed l»e^vcc i, i my being appointed (o the charge 
of the expedition and my selling out, rendered personal eiuguirv im¬ 
possible, They Inok a copy of fhr [nice* of such article* u-s seemed 
In 'promise it remunerating prohl* l explained l<> Lis in the nature of 
iho treaty, and endeavoured to impress oti their minds the advartagrs 
which would certainly accrue to them, if the river m-rc to become a 
ohaimnl oT commercial intr mom st\ They seemed under great ap¬ 
prehension of dangers in tin* river, which made me more particularly 
anxious for sonic uf (hem to nucnuipum me, dial their fears might, be 
dissipated by experience Alter a comcreation ol" between three and 
tour hours they left nic, promising to return next day, when, after a 
consultation among their friends they would inform um of their Hnrd 


determination. They returned next day (ChH, and after a good deal 
of explanation, they said they would oinliurk cargoes on two boats 
which would lie ready to sail in a tejv days. They rc. guested me to 
remain for three or four days in tiriloi that their investment* might 
either he scut along with me, or at least overtake me, should J hr 
detained nl other places on ihe mute. 

During my stay I net with some Kolia ret; merchant'* who had 
lately arrived with goods, from Alfghnmstnri and Bokhara, consisting 
nf a&s«lietida T munjcct, raw silk, and third fruits. 1 had several 
conversations with them and the inrrrhuuls of BalmwuSpoie, w j rth 
regard lc I lie host place lor establishing a general depot for goods 
on the Indus, or on one of its tributaries. .MiUunkote, Mmdtuu, 
J>cra Gha/cc Khan, Dcra Tsmiiii Khan and Bidiawulpoi i\ were all 
mentioned as eligible situations. They, however, appeared lt> give 
a decided preference to MtUimkole, on condition that permission 
were granted to land merchandize there, and carry whatever was 
found unsaleable, to Moollan, Bahawulpoic, or other cities on the 



payment of such duties only as would have been levied, had they 
been conveyed originally to these markets. 

The Geographical position of Mittunkote, situated at the contin¬ 
ence of the waters of the Punjab and the Indus, presents great ad¬ 
vantages Tor a commercial esprit. It is only two miles from the right 
bank of the river, and during eight months of the-year is of easy ap¬ 
proach, During the rainy sens an, however, it is nearly surrounded 
by water rendering it difficult of qccchk, and it is a place of no import¬ 
ance either with regard to population, or the means of warehousing 
goods. Were it fixed on as a depot, the latter of those disadvantages, 
would soon bo remedied ; people would flock to a £pot where regu¬ 
lar and profitable employment was procurable, and experience would 
probably suggest means tbr facilitating access to it. Dora Ghiav.ee 
Khan and iUnoltan, ore at rdf limes easily approached, and as [hey arc 
cities of considerable extent and commercial importance, either o[ 
them might at first bo an eligible file. On the other hand etmtndor- 
ablc inconvenience would be experienced by the merchants convey¬ 
ing goods for consumption to markets cmihe rivers, distant from these 
cities, were they obliged in the drat instance to repair to either of 
them and afterwards send their merchandize to places in which it was 
in demand. Were ti commercial intercourse, however, once establish¬ 
ed on ati extensive scale by lire liver route, the interests of tlies dif¬ 
ferent parties engaged in the Liallic would lead to such loll rmpiiricA 
that the most eligible situation for a rlcpit would & eon bo discovered 
and speedily followed by its establish incut. Of the advantages ol 
such a measure, all the merchants with whom i conversed, seemed 
fully aware. 

While M Balia wul pore, I likewise met with a native oT Shiraz, cal¬ 
led Mecr/a Mohammad Tahir, who had been two ycals resident 'w 
Hyderabad, having been sent 11 ere with an investment of goods for 
disposal in Sindc, by Hajec Mohummtid Riibcem Khan, a Persian 
merchant of Bombay. He stated that the whole amount of good^ 
which lie had sold during bis residence in SiudG, did not exceed one 
Jac of Rupees. Ho ga^o the following account of the different articles: 
600U Rupees worth of sugar ; Pearls, Riijwes; 70 GU0 Ru¬ 

pees worth of different kinds of cotton cloth. That most in demand 
he called unwashed Satin or Long Cloth, in Persian, CLiuIweltuc, and 
known at Hyderabad by the name of Kora baba. The remainder of the 
goody disposed of consisted of a few English and French chintzes, 
and some silk goods, hut these according to his account have a very 
limited sale, He bad left Hyderabad between two and three months 
previously, tha speculation not having answered the expectations 
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entertained by hw employ tr + Ho crime lo Oalitiwuf|K>i - ci in a boat con^ 
taining the goods for which lie could nut linri a market in Sinde, and 
which il was Ins intention Lo convey by the rfrer LO Loodiaua* 
Having sonic business to transact at lSaliawulporo, lie had sent the 
boat on under charge of’, another Persian urftned Aga Jauce. 
i met him at SoorinjJuncc, and took measurements of tho boat. It 
was built at the Government Dock yard of Bombay by Ctfc?eljce Uus- 
lomjeo, to the order or MohumimiJ Usfliccm and iviia express¬ 
ly intended for I ho navigation of the Indus, Its build i& quite dif¬ 
ferent from that of any of the boats which l met with on these ri¬ 
vers. Its bow is sharp and low j its stern is round, and only three feet 
above the water. It is Hot bottomed and drew l\vo and a half feet of 
watery when empty it has only a draught of one loot. It is sixty-two 
and a half feet long, and eleven broad between Us outer edges. It is 
calculated to carry seven hundred mauiuk, but had only between 
three hundred and four hundred tin board. It carries two masts, and 
was said by the person iu charge, lo sail in a superior manner to 
any boats be had met with* it occasionally grounded in shoal wa¬ 
ter but was easily set about. Tho progress of the boat had been 
very alow, seldom exceeding eight miles a dny, except when high winds 
prevailed, when twelve or Much miles had been made. Itccour.se was 
bad eUicIIv to tracking or pushing Urn boat against the stream with 
lon rt bamboo*. No accident had occurred either from the lulling oi 
the hanks of the river or from any other cause, and bulb Moimnrmmil 
Tahir and Aga Junee eoncuricd in stating that they had completed so 
much of their voyage without experiencing in u single instance the 
slightest molestation Irom the inhabitant^ of whom, oh the contrary, 
they spoke in very favorable terms, * They readily procured supplies 
on paying tho bazar pticus for what they required. Ail account ol 
the vessel above alluded to, appended iu (lie Agra Akhbar of the 
loth nil. in an extract of a letter from Looihann, This has since 
been quoted by the Bombay ami Calcutta papers. It is stated by 
Ihcavriler from Loodiana, tiirut the boat drew ton fee 1, and that no 
uearci'y of water was found throughout tho whole voyage. I made 
enquiries at tho Dockyard with regard to her, and whs informed by 
Capt. Wilson, that her depth from the floor to the gunwale was (bur 
led, and that she drew two and a half feet of water, but that if fully la¬ 
den, she might draw a few inches more. I left 11 a h aw j, l pore on the 
morning of llio -bib and arrived at Clincher, on the loll hunk of the 
Indus, opposite MittuukuLo, early on the J2Blh f a distance of about 
ninety miles* The hdnkH idThe liver were Iow\ well wooded, and cub 
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livation extensive. Till the junction of the Gahrtt and Chenab, the cur- 
rem was very moderate, and the navigation ipiitc unimpeded* At the 
confluence there were numerous sand banka which were easily avoid¬ 
ed, only one of the boats having grounded. On entering the Pimjund 
a noble stream of water presented itself, at least six hundred yards 
wide, with a dpptli seldom less than eight feet^ and often reaching 
twenty. It was comparatively straight, and the boats passed along its 
whole course without i single obstruction. The current was nearly 
two anti a half miles an hour. Fur several miles there was a marked 
di Iterance in the colour of the water of the two rivers, that of the 
Chenab which followed the right bank being of a reddish colour. 

At MiUunkotc, 1 found twelve bouts containing merchandize, the 
property of Maharaja Runjcet foiog, which had been sent by the Jhe« 
I urn and Chenab., The construction of those boats differed in some 
respects from that of the liahawnlporc ones. Their length was pro* 
portion ally greater than their breadth, and the stern which was a 
good deni higher, had a plnilbrm much elevated thrown across it, on 
which two men wojkcil \i very long and heavy our used ns a rudder 
The largest boat w ad nearly uric hundred Jeet long, and was propel* 
led by two oars at the how, and two m the centre. Another was plac¬ 
ed on one side near the stern, and was employed to assist the two 
men at the helm in turning the boat when expedition was fCipiisite* 
Us draught was three loot nine inches ; its burden eight hundred 
mauudfl ; and its crew consisted of fifteen persons. Thu other boats 
were of BuTiiliir build ; but the smaller ones had only one oar at (he 
stern, and two at the bow ; one of them carried only two hundred 
mauiids, and had a draught of two Ji.-et eight inches. 

The merchandize consisted of Uock Salt, Indigo, Cotton, IlyCH. and 
Drugs. The boats being much under laden, 1 emptied six of them 
and trtuial erred their cargoes tr the remaining six. Their crews 
were very deficient, most of the mffh having returned to their homes 
m eonscijueucc of their arrears of pay not having been made up, 
and I waii under the necessity of hiring forty-five additional boat¬ 
men. 

Wheat was remarkably cheap at Mittunkote, selling at one rupee 
for one hundred and twelve pounds; understanding that it was likely 
to fetch a good profit in Bombay, I udvised some merchants of Ba- 
hawuLpore to send uu experimental cargo, which they did in two 
bout a. The Jlecfc now consisted of thirteen laden boats, and lour 
foi the accommodation of Dewarr Devee Sabue and myself At a 
short (Listazicu from tMiLtuiikutu, the Indus divides into two chamielu, 
tlif one on the left bank being about six hundred yards wide, and 



that on the right 'about fruit hundred. In (lie former there \s a depth 
of twenty-live feet, and in the tatLer seventeen, They are separated 
by a saud bank two milifls bread, and about fruf or five miles in 
length. At their junction tlisrc are numerous Shoals, on which two 
ol the boats grounded ; I readied Mian Mmlfir without further 
obstruction at -1 P. JVI_ on the Dth of February ; tho river had a deep 
channel of never less than * nine fret, which was lolloped with the 
greatest case, though there was n gootl deal of wind* Mian 
Mudhnr is a small town having between two hundred and three 
hundred houses, and is situated on the frontier of iiuhawuL Khan’s 
territories. 

[ started from Mian Mud liar early on the morning of the I 1th. 
There was a strong wind from the south-west, and every thing was 
obscured by clouda of dust, T was obliged to bring the boats to be. 
tween 1? and 1 1\ M, on account of the violence ol" the wind * uml 
it wiiM with the greatest difliculty, that I could make ilio right bunk, 
which the vicinity of the Ghuviues irinde me anxious lo do. A party 
ou horseback mid on foot appealed on the left bank in the evening, 
hut the slate of the weather prevented communication with them. 
At the hal Li tig place the liver divided into two branches. 1 sent the 
boats oil on the men.mg of ihc liilh by the one fallowing the right 
bunk, mid went myself in a small boat by the left branch* 

1 joined ihu Jloet half an hour after sunset near Ken, live inilea 
below the point whore the two brandies of the river re-unite, and 
twenty miles distant fiom our starling place. The channel on which 
i sailed was the smaller of the two, being oot muro tlino ibrty yards 
wide. The depth was from lour and u half foot to twelve and fif¬ 
teen; the current was under (wo mi/es, and the course wan exceed¬ 
ingly winding. The hanks were covered with thick tamarisk jungle, 
interspersed with the Sub mi, the l^unche^ of which the Hindoos 
cut up and use instead of tooth brushes. At it village live or six 
miles above the junction, there were thirty-five bouts, varying in 
burden from one hundred and titty lo four hundred and fifty man ads, 
which were laying in cargoes of grain, chiefly Joour, for the market 
of Hyderabad. The island tor mod hy the separation of the river, 
id about filtcen Julies long and half us broad. A few villages, or 
rather collections of fuar or five huts, were to be seen on its banks. 

This day 1 rondo only about eighteen miles, coming to three miles 
below tho village of Churk. There was uo inhabited place where we 
halted, in a very narrow bed oi the liver. About a mile higher up, the 
rivor divided into three brunches, l ie deop chaotic! following that 
one which 1 entered. The left bank was ta-duy low aiideamly ; the 
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right, eight feet high and covered with tamarisk shrubs, Our pro¬ 
gress was impeded by strong winds from the west and south, oblig¬ 
ing me to bring hie bouts to for three hours, between noon and ft P, 
M. ; one of lLie boats grounded having been driven on a shoal by the 
violence of the wind. It was, however, goon got olV by the unaided 
efforts of its own crew. The bod of the river was in general about 
six hundred yards wide, and the deep channel well defined. The 
current was running at loo rate of three miles an hour. There was 
frequently a depth ot lliirfy-six feet; it was however, much less at the 
few places where a great expanse of water existed, being thorn from 
six to eight feet. Sand banka or shoals were not numerous. The 
channel was very winding oiicn crossing from one side of the river to 
the other ; thereby adding very much to the actual distance passed 
over. On the ]3th, 14th, and 15th, the weather was perfectly ca r m, 
and 1 made from forty-five to fifty-live miles a dayj during these three 
days none of the boats grounded, and the navign'ion was perfectly 
unobstructed. The course of (ho river was very winding, and in seine 
places there were two channels divided by large sand hanks several 
miles in Icrgth, In these situations there was uLways of course less 
water, and though there were many shoals, none of tlm boats 
struck against them, the deep channel being broad, and having in 
general from ten to fourteen feet or water. Near liorec, where I 
arrived on the lath, the river divided into throe channels, the 
deepest of which had only five and a half feet of water. 

From MiUunkote to Roree, the banks of the river present little 
to interest, the edge being mostly covered with tamarisks shrubs, and 
jungle of gigantic grass, Tho country seemed to bo very scantily 
inhabited, end the Persian wheels, of which I had remarked so ma¬ 
ny gd tho Gahrn, were few in number. 1 found the inhabitants quiet¬ 
ly disposed and civil. 1 was detained at Rorce from the 15th till 
tho afternoon of the 19th. During my stay I visited the Meets of 
Khyrpoor, who were then residing at the town, whence they derive 
their title, a distance of sixteen miles from Itoree. 

At Korea the river is di vided into two channels toy the small island 
on which the Fort of Bukkur is situated. There are numerous 
rocks in Us bed, but, ns (here was a broad channel with abundance 
of water, there was no difficulty in the navigation. Between the 
island and the left bank, tho river had a width of three hundred yards. 
The current was hy no means rapid, though in the rainy season it is 
said to run with great violence. The rocks were soon cleared, and we 
arrived mlhe evening at the ferry of Shirkarpore, a distance of nine 



miles. 1 here Unloaded bnc'of the boats which contained drugs 
Anri dyes, having been informed that ninny of the articles on hoard 
the fleet wore found in thotnarket of Bombay > wlfieli was supplied 
from the hills in the Deccan find froin the Pervitin Gulph. I again 
started on Iho iiOtii, and Derived without mterrupflon at Soli won in 
the afternoon of Lho»'J3d, The channel wan deep and welt defined, 
there appeared to bo few ahonls or sand banks, and the Current was 
much slower than higher up tlio river , being during the lest iwn 
doys, never more Ibun two miles* nn hour,aud often Ics*. The hanks 
or the river presented the same dull uniformity of jungle, occasion¬ 
ally enlivened by villages of rued huts surrounded by partial cultiva¬ 
tion. i brought lo here, to enable the boatmen to visit the shrine 
of Shall Lai Baz, two miles from the Indus on tbn banks of the Arul t 
which under the name of Nanf, leaver the main stream above L&r- 
kliana and rejoins it at this place,. 1 left Sehwun on the morning 
ofjho^dthj and arrived at Noonvulla on the right bank, eleven or 
-* twelve miles above Hyderabad, at JO o’clock A. M. on the ^ith, 
To this place, a distnncu of about ninety miles, the navigation was quite 
unimpeded, not a single boat having grounded, i came to here, 
in consequence of having received information, that the river a milo 
or two fur titer down was very shallow. Forty-seven boats laden 
with grain f<*r Hyderabad, and other markets tin the Indus, were 
detained here. Most of those boats were muck deeper in tlio water 
than thosu with mo ; two of them having a draught of upwards of 
live feet. They wore laden almost to the waters edge, and must have 
been very unmanageable hi shoals. Their crows* assured me that 
the shallowness of the water had been caused last October by a 
holy ftyndj resident on the opposite bank, id conscquetico of some 
supposed msult ho had received from the rulers of the country j and 
they seemed iirmly to believe that til^thc offence were expiated, tho 
river would not resume its wonted depth. None of them presumed 
to attempt the passage without conciliating this person, and when 
theyjfaw that I wag determined to go on without paying biin this 
compliment, they confidently predicted a complete failure. Besides 
propiliating the saint, however, they found it necessary to disembark 
a largo portion of their cargo, and to convey it in small boats beyond 
the shoal. 

I hired a pilot with whom 1 sent a man from each of the laden 
boats, to ascertain the depth on the shoal, and I carefully examined 
it myself. At Noorwalle, the deep channel makes a sudden bend 
towards the tell bank, the current running in a narrow bed with 
more than usual velocity. At first it paaaes at a distance of two hundred 



yards from the Icll bank, which it rttputty approaches, till il rims 
close along it with considerable force. The bank is here composed 
of very yielding "Sand, stretching for nearly n mile to the limits of 
the inundation. This sand seeing to have been extensively under¬ 
mined, and tumbling into the bed of the river, a great expanse ol 
water, giving rise to the present shadowness, has been the conse¬ 
quence. There wuh at least one miio and n half between the two 
banks. The deep channel hud four feet two indies, anil after following 
the left bank for more than a mile, it made a sudden turn re-crossing 
the river at a right angle with its banks, and having on the left il wide 
expanse of shoal water. On reaching the right bank Ike depth was 
eighteen feeL The laden boats followed soon alter mine, they passed 
the shoal without a stoppage, mid reached the Ghui of Hydera¬ 
bad nt 4 P* JVE 

In the absence of interesting objects on the bunks between l£oree 
tmd Hyderabad, the river itself presented u mo t t lively scene, freru 
tiic immense number of people engaged in the I'uJIu lithery. Tin* 
has'bcen so fully described by Captain IhirncH in hit* interesting 
travels to Bokhara^ that J now allude to it chiefly with the view of 
recommending the Puiln as an iii ucle ol' consumption uniting the 
British inhabitants of Bombay* When fresh this lis-h has u most 
delicious flavor, which it preserves even when suited, mid it strongly 
reminded me of the finest herrings of my native country, Jn the 
middle of the stream it is caught by single fishermen, of whoso pe¬ 
culiar method of securing their prey* Captain But nos has given an 
exact description. It is found in prodigious quantities in jdioal wa¬ 
ter, where large nets arc einploved, mid I have seen several thou¬ 
sand taken at one time. It form* a considerable source of revenue 
to the Ameers of Si rule, the Government share being one in live r t 
the river is farmed out into different beats, varying in extent accord¬ 
ing to the abundance or scarcity of the fi&li; some of them being 
rated ns high ns 2000 and 3000 rupees for the season* which is only 
of four months duration. The Tulin is already to bo found ia 
abundance in this market, but I had not met with any European who 
had ever seen it, 

I visited the Ameers of Hyderabad, (on the 28th) and having 
paid their agents tin; amount of toll due to them, I started on the 
morning of the 1 at of March ; I came to late in the evening at Jbei- 
kts, a distance of morn than thirty miles by the river, I met with no 
obstruction of any kind, and the only circumstance worthy of re¬ 
mark was the diminution of the strcngLh of the current, which was 
so striking, that on my urging the boatmen to exertion, they asked, 
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how they cnuld pl*oceed wills rapidity, where the water teemed to 
be standing still, Next day, 2d, made only four or five miles to Mol- 
chuad, strong winds from tITo south rendering it necessary to bring 
the boats to, almost immediately after starting- On (ho 3d, the 
wind continued to blow the-whale day, with eo much violence that it 
was impossible to mavc* 1 atm Led again at dawn on the 4th during 
which, there being a perfect cairn, the boats made great progress, 
halting in Lbc evening a short distance above QopLansr, nearly forty 
miles, Nc\t morning,, ath, I entered the Hajftfnreo branch* From 
Hyderabad to this place, the state of the river did not present a sin¬ 
gle obstruction to tho navigation. No difficulty was found in follow¬ 
ing [he true channel, mid the crows plied their oars uninterruptedly 
without previous examination nf the bed of the river* The current 
was remarkably gentle, not averaging more than one mile and a half 
in an hour \ the soundings never gave less than seven feet, while 
they often exceeded thirty. I observed few shoals, but as I passed 
down the whole diManrc in little more Li inn two days, many may 
have existed without its being possible for rue to trace them* ^ht 
i pp»t co us pie u oils objects on th n banks of i ho river were tt,o hunt¬ 
ing gTouniid of the Ameers, and the numerous temporary buls of tho 
Pulln fishermen* 

] reached ijhorabarve or Vikkur on the Gth at 10 oVlock, A* M. 
n distance by laud, said In be only six or seven miles from the com¬ 
mencement of the f lojaiiiree, but the river winds so excessively, 
that (he boats must have pushed over twenty miles si least. For 
twelve or fifteen mi Ice, tho river has a breadth not exceeding forty or 
fifty yards, afterwuids gradually expanding till at Ghoraharoa it is 
about two hundred yaribi. There tiro depth near tho bank was from 
twenty to thirty fuel j higher tip it varied very much, being eomc- 
times twenty and twenty-live feet, n#d ut other** failing so low as 
five end fix. Tho largo boat containing salt, grounded twice, none 
of the others met willi any obstruction. The ours were no longer 
used} tracking alone being found serviceable ■ in this river the tides 
for the first litre became perceptible, but the rise was very trifling,; 
and in tbs upper part of Lite stream, tho beats could easily be drag¬ 
ged ugpinst it. Thu banks had few inhabitants and were much co¬ 
vered with the tamarisk* At Vikkur I found throe empty sea going 
vessels of from thirty to forty khoi wi,ra burden, and drawing from 
six and a half to eight feet. I hired them and oil (ho fiat bottomed 
boats to Jooa on the 9th, them being a bar with only seven feet 
between it and Vikkur. The distance by Land La only about two 

n 



miles, while by water it is at least Tour tildes bb imtah. I remained 
here on tho lOili, 11 th, and 12th, during which I hired nine boa- going 
vessels of various burdens, from sixteen (o r thirty Itlmrwars, which had 
arrived from Manda'vee and Kurachce in ballast, with the view of ob¬ 
taining freight at Crhoraburce* Having loaded those vessels, I went 
to Humbus on the I3tb, taking with me eight fiat bottomed bouts^ pari 
of their cargoes still remaining. The river was so winding that it is 
difficult to form an estimate of the distance by it. It seemed from 
eight to ten miles* I had employed pilots between Ghorabaree and 
Jooa but finding them quite unnecessary, I dismissed them. The 
boats left Jooa with the ebb tide, at ono o’clock in the morning, and 
reached Humbug at dawn. There was not a person on board who 
had ever navigated the river, but no difficulty was experienced. 
The Punjaub and Bitliawulpmc boatmen were extremely reluctant 
to accompany me, entertaining tlio most exaggerated notions with 
regard tu the violence of the tides, sad having vague and ridiculous 
impressions about drapers to be encountered on renclung (he sail 
waterj^my chief object in bringing them down so far was to seivo 
time. Had I waited at ViFvkur, I should have been probably delay- 
ed by the larger vessels grounding at the bar below it, and 1 should 
have missed the spring tide which I was informed would terminate 
on the 18th. I should thus in all likelihood have been detained ten 
days more till its return, for I understand there is so little water at 
the bar, at the mouth of the river, that it is only with spring tides 
that vessels drawing eight or nine fcub can pass out to sea. On 
the X4tki I obtained three additional vessels which were passing up 
to Ghorabaree* A* they were in ballast, I soon Iranpjered the re¬ 
maining cargoaa into them, and every thing being ready I started 
with the tide during the night, having here parted with the flat bot¬ 
tomed boats. I reached Moflr aia early on the Ifllh, distance five 
or six miles. At Joon the water h salt during the flow of the tide, 
becoming perfectly fresh with the ebb. At Ifumbus even when the 
tide is quite out, the water is brackish but the people drink it at low 
water. The tide had a rise of about five feet, and flowed not only 
without violence, but at □ remarkably moderate rale. The flat bot¬ 
tomed boats were brought to dose to the hank, but no precautions 
were required to keep them off except lenthening or shortening the 
rope by which they ware attached, with the ebb end flaw. Early on 
the morning of tho IGth the vessels dropt down dose to the buoy, 
where there was a depth of eleven and half feet, but when I sounds 
ed, the tide had been running out for about an hour. The wind wai 
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blowing a fresh freeze from the sftutli, end we were under the neces¬ 
sity of tacking outthe larger vessels having recourse to warping 
for three hundred or four Vundrcd yards, The breakers at the bar 
did not strike me as violent, and we passed (hem without acci¬ 
dent, The breadth of the channel was about seven hundred or eight 
hundred yards, and the vessel I wm in tacked eight times in getting 
out. It was said that the outer buoy had been carried away during 
a gale, some weeks previous to my arrival. At sea we had moderate 
weather and a fair wind* and on the moi-ning eT Si2d wtj anchored 
in the harbour of Bombay, 

On the 1st instant a farther investment of merchandize arrived 
hero, consisting of the goods despatched by Captain Wndo in the 
two boats which L left at Ferofcpore, nod of wheat from Miltunhote 
and its neighbourhood. The two boats left Ferozpore on the 20th 
January, end reached Mltfunkote on the 15th February, having fait* 
ud jour days at Bahiiwulporo. The persons in charge, informed me 
-iTmt during the first lour days, one of the boats grounded once and the 
other twice, but he assured me that the rest of the voyage to Mit- 
tijcikotc was completed without n single interruption from ground* 
mg, and that when the boatmen had doubts with regard to the depth 
they merely rested no their oars till the difficulty was passed, on 
no oc&sion leaving the boats for the purpose of examining the chan" 
lie). He was detained three days waiting tor three beats which were 
laying in cargoes of wheat a few miles below JYLittunkotc; having been 
joined by these on (he evening ol the i!)th, the llect, now amounting 
tu live heavily laden vessels, carrying from three hundred and fifty 
to six hundred tmuinds started early on the morning ol the 2Qih. 

The results of this vegage are in 'every respect highly satisfac¬ 
tory. The boats reached Clliorahatee on the Kith March, Without 
having met with a single impedimcnt»lrom the shallowness of the riv¬ 
er, except at Noorwalln, of the elate of the river at which place 
I have given a description above. Here one of the boats was a* 
grouTid between two and three hours. Another circumstance of a 
very gratifying nature may be mentioned :—there was only one arm¬ 
ed man with the fleet, and no watchmen ; yet no insolence of any 
kind was olfored by the inhabitants on the banka of the river \ and 
no interruption was experienced. The people of the fleet passed 
down feeling perfect security, and in their intercourse with the dif¬ 
ferent villages they came to, they met with the civile&t treatment. 

It iti I believe a common opinion, that the navigation of the In¬ 
dus b attended with considerable risk of property, from the nature 



of the stream, the number of shoals, the intricacy of the channel, and 
the disposition of the inhabitants on. its bank. The mode of navigat¬ 
ing the river adopted by the boatmen of Sindc, bus probably given rise 
to all these impressions except the last. The boats on the lower part 
of the Indus arc employed in the transportation of grain, which is 
generally the property of the Ameers, and ns the peoplein charge seem 
more anxious to carry a large quantity than to convey it quickly to 
market, they fill the boats almost to the waters edge, many of them 
drawing as much as five feet and five feet and a half Tim boat¬ 
men find it necessary to keep a pilot boat ahead in order to ascer¬ 
tain with precision the direction of ihe true channel. They seldom 
commence their voyage till long after sunrise, and conic to about 
three or four in the afternoon, using their oars very sparingly. The 
consequence is that they scarcely ever make n greater distance than 
eight or ten miles in a day, even with tlio advantage oftliu downward 
current. Many of the people assured me, that when (ho boats rot 
aground, it was very difficult to get them off, and that they sometimes 
went to pieces, instances of which they said had lately occur red nt 
the shoal below Noorwnla. If ibis account be true, either the men 
must work with little spirit or energy, or the boats to which serious 
injuries occur from grounding, must he old and of inferior construc¬ 
tion* Several of the boats with me were very deeply laden, especially 
two with salt and two with grain. In these there was le&a than six 
inches between the water and tlm edge of the gunwale, and I found it 
necessary to add some planks 10 prevent the water getting 
over the gunwale to the cargo. They were likewise much longer 
and more unwieldy-lcnhicig Ilian the Sindian vessels, yet v hen driv¬ 
en by strong winds on shoais, or against sand-banks, they never sus¬ 
tained the slightest injury, end as soon as the wind moderated were 
la every instance easily set %&oat. 1 was informed that Sindian 
boots which drew no more than three or four fret likewise employed 
a pilot boat, which appears to mo to he perfectly unnecessary, and 
to arise merely from habit, None ol' tne boats with me drawing 
more than three feet nine inches. 1 had recourse to this precaution 
only on one occasion at Noorwuki; and on making an overage of the 
number of times that the beats grounded between MiUunkote and the 
sea, a distance of five hundred miles, 1 found that it is under one 
for each boat. The five boats that followed me, made the same 
distance in twenty-four days, including several unavoidable delays, 
and only one boat grounded once, though neither pilots nor pilot- 
boats were ever used, and though none of the boatmen had ever Bailed 
on the Indus before. 
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The average of the grounding of the boots with me would have 
no doubt been considerably diminished, had I urged the crews les« 
than I did. I tried to stimulate them to exertion by offering Small 
rewards to the quickest sailers* I desired them not to keep to* 
gel her, and di rected that the- boat in front should come to at the 
first eligible spot after sunset, whether near or at ^distance from 
un inhabited place* To secure obedienc^ to my orders, J put a 
Choprapscc in charge of each boat. The consequence was that 
there was often a distance of five or six miles between (ho front 
and roar boats, the loiter of which frequently did not reach the 
hulling ground till it wus quite dark. In this way the boats had 
little opportunity of fallowing in each others wake, and they were 
obliged to find the deep channel in distinct parties of two or three 
(bough they were sometimes nil completely separated, especially 
during the prevalence of high winds. Only two or my boatmen 
hail ever been at Hyderabad, Ut their service* wore never resort- 
tel to far discovering the true channel, and the crews seldom 
brought (o in the centre of the stream, finding it in general quite 
sufficient to rest on their oars whoa there was doubt regarding tho 
deni Ik?, So injury happened In any of the bouts from shoals or 
the falling of the bunks, which in fact scarcely excited the attention 
of the boatmen. The only accident that occurred throughout tho 
voyage was an injury sustained by two boats that ran foul of one 
aground, but it was so slight, that they proceeded upwards of one 
hundred miles to Roree without being repaired. 

From the accounts given above, it will be seen, that during the 
present season three distinct mercantile voyages have been made on 
(he Indus and Gahra, twa down these rivers and one up. Each exhibits 
very favorable results with regard to the facilities far navigation, and 
to tho peaceable disposition of the in habitant d. Respecting the latter 
there might have been some doubt had the fleet under my dnrge a- 
lone made the voyage, far it might then have been supposed that tho 
presence of a British Officer had deterred the people from plunder¬ 
ing, The licet that fallowed mo, and the ho at sent up (he river by 
Mahomed Rahim Khan, were quite unprotected ; and yet tho peo* 
ple ever/ where experienced the same civility which was offered to 
me, and no obstacles to free intercourse were ever experien¬ 
ced. Both Bhawid Khan, and tho Ameers of Smtie expressed to mo 
the utmost confidence in Lhe British Government, and evinced a 
strong desire to draw closet the ties now existing between them and 
the paramount authority of India. 



The distance from Hareke Pultun to Vikkur, the present port of 
the Indus, may be estimated ut one thousand British statute miles. 
The voyage between these points occupied two months and two 
days, white tile actual number of sailing days was only thirty, making 
the average of each day thirty three and-three quarters miles. I met 
with detentions which would not occur, if the river were once estab¬ 
lished as a channel o( commercial intercourse. 

As fur us 1 lie experience of two voyages can be depended on, (yix. 
that of the lletd which accompanied, and that of the one which Cot- 
lowed me), it seems fair to conclude, iliat the dUi&nco from Uaroko 
to the sen may be easily made in one month and a halfj including 
stoppagesj even when the river is at the lowest. Were boats how¬ 
ever to leave the upper country in October and November, when 
the current bus considerable force, there can he little doubt that the 
sea might be reached in teas than a month ; other and most impor¬ 
tant advant: = L h 3 would result from commencing the voyage at the 
earlier period. The merchants bringing goods to .Bombay would be * 
enabled to remain there for some months, during which, they would 
have an opportunity of efleeting their sales Iciturcly, eind of taking 
advantage of any change in the market for the purchase of their re¬ 
turn cargoes. They would likewise cuter the Indus ibr the upward 
passage at the most favorable period of the your. It will be seen 
that 1 frequently met with strong southerly winds, which though they 
proved a serious hindrance to boats descending, would bo of itu* 
mouse advantage to those ascending the river. The wind blows 
from the south as curly as February, and prevails from tho sumo di¬ 
rection till the middle nr end of June, extending with tolerable regu¬ 
larity from the mouth of the river as high up as Schwun 5 beyond 
which, though of frequent occurrence, it is less to he depended on. 
On the Gahra the wind dutiftg (he same period, especially in (he 
months of April, May, and early *r> Juno has a south westerly di¬ 
rection, affording considerable facilities to the upward navigation. 

But under the most favor*bio circumstances, the tedious prbeoss 
of tracking must be chiefly relied on ; and it can scarcely be ex¬ 
pected that laden boats should traverse ia less than three mouths the 
great distance from the Sea to Haiekc, against a stream having ac¬ 
quired accelerated force from thu melting of (lie snow of the Hima¬ 
layas. 

Tracking too is attended by considurable difficulties, lor there 
are no roads on the banks of the liver, and the tamarisk and grass 
jungles are so thick, that it is at all lime? a most laborious, and of- 
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ten a hopeless task to penetrate them, A good dcuJ of lea way is 
likewise made in following the true channel as it crosses and reerosses 
the hod of the river* Although the average rale of the current is 
under three miles for the upper part of t^c river, and under two, 
tor the lower ■ yot it frcqueirtly runs for hhoTt distances with much 
more rapidity, especially at the sharp angles in the windings of the 
river, or where its banks have been recently undermined. This oc¬ 
currence which was always hailed with pleasure by us, would 
seriously impede the trackers, whoso hoat^ might, perhaps, in such 
situations, be liable In accidents from the fading ei hanks, though I 
am convinced that little danger need ever he apprehended from this 
cause. 

In o/IWing the folk wing rcinmkp with regard to the size and form 
of boats best iitt.rd for I he navigation of the finbrn and of the Indus 
below JVIittunkolc 1 beg to pi druse, lb at 1 have had an opportuni¬ 
ty of observing these rivers only when they contain the least hotly 
-tff water. It seems to me that the bunts must bo flat bottomed, and 
that they should noL draw mo^o than three feet nine-inches, or four 
feet at the most, when laden, but three feet six inches would he still 
better. It is in vain to hope that boats with a keel can navigate the 
Indus, till at least we have much more experience. If keeled boats 
were built fur that river ho large as In draw more water than I men¬ 
tion above, they would not only bo quite useless, but would he cans- 
lantly liable to be upset. Were such a bant to run against a shoal 
where the current had a velocity of four or five miles nu hour, 
(which even when 1 passed down was sometimes tire case near banks 
lately overthrown), it would in alt probability heel over so much ns 
to fill; with water. The best length for a boat intended to carry 
freight, is from fdxty to sixty five fuel, with a breadth of from eleven 
to thirteen. The depth from the Hoof to the gunwale should not ex¬ 
ceed four feet or four and a half 

In a former parL of this report I mentioned that EahawuJpore and 
Jliclnm boats have very high sterns, whence the men at the helm 
aro enabled to keep a good look out for shunts nod gaud banks. The 
height, however, is in other respects a disadvantage, offering a re¬ 
sistance to the wind, nud rendering a very clumsy helm necessary. 
Larger boats than those which I recommend for frieght, might be 
advantageously used for passage or for the transporting troops, for 
being lightly laden, they would draw little water, and would never 
run the slightest risk of injury from shoals. The boats for carrying 
stores might be of the smaller she. 




In the fleet under my charge, 1 umfurmly found that the larger tho 
boats lho more unmanageable they were, even though manned by 
larger crews in proportion, In high winds they always fagged be¬ 
hind, frequently grounding, u here nq 1 he pma]ter boats were compa¬ 
ratively easily managed nud never grounded. In passage or trans¬ 
port boaia, the choppers ought to ho as low as (hrj convenience of the 
people on board will a^rcil of, fur during high winds, lightly lad¬ 
en vessels with high choppers aro constantly driven on the len 
bonk, and remain much behind those of heavier burden, the cargoes 
of which are little raised above the gunwale. 

At prCECOtlhe mode of levying the toll, without reference lo their 
burden, offers n premium on th<? construction of large boats, nndj as 
one class of boats alone is likely to be built fin' the Indus, t\a long a<* 
the existing trenly is in force, few experiments for improving them wifi 
be made, room being the grand desideratum. Steam alone is wont* 
ing to render the upward navigation rapid and certain. In the cold 
season Harckc Pultun, might cosily he made Irom lhe sen by a 
steam tug in a month but wo rn.iy £ think sn'bly calculate on a 
shorter period. The distance is one thousand miles, and if fifty rmlea 
were made a dav, twenty days would be the time occupied. 

In speaking oftho high sterns now in use, I ought to have remark¬ 
ed, that I fear they will lie necessary, till steam is had recourse to, 
for a light cargo, such as cotton, wool &c,, would hq raked so high 
above the gunwale that if I ho steersman sat low, be would be un¬ 
able to truce the changes in the channel. 

Most of the villages on the banks of the liver had groves of ba- 
boot and burr trees, to tho growth of which the soil seomed very 
favorable, some of them having attained u greater size than any I had 
ever seen before. 

A shrub called by the nativg* lana is found in great abundance 
on the borders of the desert. I have never seen it, but it is described 
as not exceeding four or five feet in height, having a thick stem 
which is said to bum with a very powerful flame. In the market 
of Bnbowulpoor, it was so abundant, that its price was not much 
greater than that oT the t&maiisk. 

During my progress down the river, I took notes with regard to 
the productions, manufactures, and trade of the countries through 
which I passed, and I was desirous to insert hero my observations 
on these subjects, but I am deterred from doing so at present, as 
the hurried manner in which I found it necessary to proceed, afforded 
mo imperfect opportunities of acquiring full or accurate information. 
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On my return voynge, howdvetj iny alow progress against the stream 
will enable me to extend my enquiries, especially as I shall have 
it in my power to select my*own points of observation, and to visit 
many important cities, such as Tnltn and Shikarpbor, which anxiety 
to effect the voyage in lime, compelled me to pass ftnnottced* The 
field has been already ably explored by Captain Burnes and Lieute¬ 
nant Leech of tills, and Captain WaJc and Lieutenant Mackeaon, of 
the Bengal Presidency, and little is left fur n follower in their footsteps 
but to exhibit in ono view the result of their labours* It shall 
be my doty to do this in my final report to the Government of India, 
accompanied by such additional o9nervations itf my opportunities 
will enable me to moke* 

Two public f ales of part or the investment brought here by me, 
have taken place* A few of tfic drug* and dye stuff* obtained very 
advanced price*,others were disposed of much under their origins! 
tost, anti many found no bidders. The demand fiu* these articles 
^xuslcd only among the native population, and it appears to me that 
they hold back in their ii!ibrs, under nri impression, that we should be 
obliged to sell the goods in n hurry, and consequently at a disadvan¬ 
tage, as the season for our return up tho river approached* Many 
of the articles sold, still remain in the godown®, the purchasers 
though repeatedly urged, Invmg m iili^r carried away the goods, 
nor paid the purchase money. About one third of tho shawl* were 
sold by public auction on the [7th instant. 

The most valuable part of the investment, being still undisposed 
of, and several of the remaining articles such as wool, cotton, silk, 
salnmmoninc; salllowcr and saffron, being those which are likely 
to prove the great staples from the Punjab and neighbouring 
countries, I tdi&ll defer my concluding remarks, 1 ill 1 have obtained 
full information with icgard to their finalities and adaptation to this 
market. In an appendix, l wifi give a list of all the articles, show¬ 
ing their quantities, thi ir original price, the cost of conveyance from 
flnrckc to Vikkur, and thcnco to Bombay, the amount of toll, and 
the prices obtained here. 

I hnvc the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant. 

(Signed) A. C. Gordo*. 

duttiOKl Surgeon, on Deputation if c, to Bombay, 
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II*— Same account of fite western portion of Mur war, com - 
monty called Malians JSy F. I H ’orl>es* A* M. Assistant 

Surgeon. 

The ancient Marw'ir or lYInrustlml, signifying a desert country 
void of water, oT which Mid ht tie Ibrmcd the western part, comprised 
n much greater extent of country than lint ?o called at 1 lie present 
(Jay* Tho name Mulbini, is derived from Mullmiuh, the lineal de¬ 
scendant in the ninth degree of the fUllinr chief Scoji of Kano), who 
established himself at Khcr near Tiiwurti, about the year Smnvut, 
1200, or A, D> J H-l, The separation of Ihu country round Khcr, 
or MhewS, fmm Mrirwdr proper, toidc place in tho life time of Mul- 
linath, who nholted Ibo later to llte ucsee actants of his brother Vi- 
rairji ■ and the former, wiili all that part now known hy the name 
of Alulkiui, lo his own Ferns* 

Mulluiu thus implies tins whole of that tract ruled hy the linen! 
descendants of 1M id Email* , *thd is hot ween tant, '14 ' dll and '21 
JV. ? and Tong. 7F nnd 7J" 1 ;1<! K, Its extreme length in™ N. JV t 
R f to S, S, AV., hot ween the district of Rohkurn ami ihe village of 
Khejnyilf near the mouth oftiio Jyiuf river, is one hundred and iiHy 
miles j and its breadth from E. in \V,. herwccti (ioprii and! Curidi, 
nearly one hundred miles. The average breadth is Mxfy-oue miliM, 
and the moan length ninely-ibx, It is hounded on the JV hv the in- 
ritory of Jofsfdtipir, oei e3ms K, mid Is* (C. by t■ j ni of .hidlmur m 
Marwir, and on the 8* W. by that nf Sind*', 

Mull ftm is divided mtn lire disk ids nf Mhciih, IMrdbra, Knlrh, 
B&rJirfr, that of Pohkurn is sometimes included, Kot: a 5 und MliCWu 
form the noilhern and eastern putLions, Ilfirnlira is it* 1 he south, and 
B&rmfr joins the Sindian territory ou the 8- W. Tlic Th; F ikurs of 
Kolta arc subject lo Jodhpur f'ii) Mhcwfi arc the possession* of the 
Rawuta of JossuJ and Sindh ri ^ RhrdJuiL ta divided between the Ra- 
wills of Gurra and IS agar, and the district of Itamfr belongs to 
the Birmfr Thnkurp. 

Except on the hanks of the I.ijnf river, the whole of Mulfhni has 
a waste and barren aspect, exhibiting n constant succession of aand 
hills, varying from twenty to one hundred feet hi height, generally 
clothed with a sbmied and scanty junyle, which :n the ravines be* 
tween the hills becomes, i fl many places, thick ami luxuriant. The 
villages arc numerous, considering the nature of the country and tho 
scarcity of waler, and, although in comparison wilh the adjoining 
fertile province of GdjaTtit, Midl&nf may be termed sterile, yet it is 
ftr from being a desert; as throughout ita whole extent there is a 
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great abundance of furuge,* unci in favourable Ejeuaoafl the cultivated 
lands near the villages yield excellent crops* The western part of 
the district near Uulmlr Is very mountainous an*d rugged \ water 
being easily procurable on the banka of the Ltinfj the country is there 
well cultivated and thickly inhabited* * 

The Lik rises fropi n tank near the village of Ilhuriiyaa't in the 
district of Pohkurn, and runs in a southerly direction for about six¬ 
ty miles, when it joins lbe Lunf at the village of Col, It is a very 
small and scanty stream, even in the rains, hut is quite dry Tor a great 
part of the yenr. The Lmd or Halt river, is of considerable size 
xv hen full: it mrs porno distance to rho oast of Pah, and running 
neatly due west hy the town of Walotra, receives the Lik at Gol, 
whence it continues its com so in a south-westerly direction to theltunn 
of Hutch, Occasionally, during the rainy season, it is only ihrdable 
at a few places batweru Gol end its mouth \ the best ford 10 at Sn- 
gar liirdra* It continues however in this state, at most unlv for a 
week ut two, and for siv months of the your its bed is nearly dry, 
or continuin'; scattered pool* uHirackish water. There is however, al¬ 
ways nbudrmeo of water to he bad hy digging Lo a depth of three 
or linir feet in ils bed, or from ten to fib ecu tert near the banks ; but 
it is all more or Ics^. bruekisii, a* the tinier of |hc liver is oven when 
swollen by (heralds, hence it* name Liini Naddi, or salt river. 


Tlic Durum or mountain range, extends fiom lVhin to beyond 
Shim, between Lai. --V :1U am) £ 3 J Oi: \ the general direct ion of 
the UilU being extremely irroguhir* 31 o*l ofthein liowtver, are abrupt 
and precipitous lo the y. W* ; while the eastern sides slope gradually 
down t<* 1 he jihim below, or are nu t by sand Enlis of considerable 
height, sitibrdiug lUvonrablo sues fur villages which as.o almost univer- 
ti ally built on the cjmtem dcrhwtn* of such hills. 


TI10 ltdm'r hil's urn the most easterly of th ■ range, and lhe 
highest miCj about half a mile lo tbj N. \V. of the lowu, is seven 
hundred liteL filmvn tin? level «t the phthij and of a conical furiii, Tint 
townjs built pardy between, und partly on the cast sides of two smal¬ 
ler lulls, forming the verge of tlic range, one about four humbl'd, and 
the other three hundred ami lifty led high. The latter, on which the 
best ol the houses arc built, is wuriiuuuitod by a small gudh uJ'loose 
stones, c-mlriming a roservoij |br water. The narrow space be¬ 
tween iho hills opens out a little behind the town, but soon contracts 
again into a steep and difficult pass, which lead* over a >idgc or oft- 
wet from ibo large hill into the plain tu ihu westward. 

From Unlink the hills diminishing gradually in height stretch in 
nearly u northerly direction, past the village of Gingftm and Bxdres 
to Ye&Kftlo. Six miles to the northward 15 the Lfitr kill, near a 



small village or rather wand of the some name, 'This hill is about 
two huudrcd feet, in height, sloping to the eastward, but steep on 
the west side, which shows a bed of sandstone which la known to 
have been quarried at least as early as A. IX 1054, by the date 
on a small temple at TeoLuu, which is built of the same stone, as 
arc also the ruined temples at Juna and Kcrftti, It lias however 
been abandoned fur mnnj' years. 

Ten miles W. S, W, of Bfdmlr is the hill of Jcbs&j, which rises 
ton height of one thousand i wo hundred feet above the plain, luiving 
the small village of Jcasai in a ravine on its N, E. side, and the 
ruins of the former town at the eastern end. This hill is extremely 
rugged and difficult of ascent, mid is thickly covered to the very 
summit with jungle, The granite bed on tho tup exhibits deep 
and extensive fissures, and the larger blocks are holJuwcd out on 
the sides facing the westward in the same manner as soft rocks 
when exposed to the action of the sen. A mile and a half to the 
eastward of tho village, and near the rums of the old town, iy a 
deep ravine about three hundred feet above tho plain, being tho 
termination of a huge rent which is visible on the summit of the hill. 
It is at least one hundred feet in height, the rock on each side 
being perpendicular and in some places approaching within a lew foot 
of each other at the top. The entrance is about thirty feet in breadth, 
gradually narrowing for a considerable distance, until the fissure is 
only a couple of feet wide. From various spots on the southern 
side of this ravine, scanty springs of pure water issue, but (luting the 
hot season they arc neatly dried up. 

The hills of Kcruru and Syuju lying due W, of BaJrufr, ore in 
fact tho same; the village of Syjitii being situated on tho western, and 
the ruined town of Korfird on tho eastern side; the two principal 
peaks being named respectively. This hill is of no great height, 
nor is it worthy of particular notice. * 

The Juno, hills, fourteen miles S. W. cf llalmfr, form an lynpbi- 
theatre nearly twenty-four miles in circumference at the base, and 
enclosing n valley of two miles in length by half a mile of average 
breadth. The entrance is from Ihe northward, by a narrow passage 
formed by the booking down of the hills on cither eife. In front 
and to the right of this entrance is situated the village of JunA, 
consisting of a few wretched huts. At the southern end of the 
valley, there is a very rugged path, which leads into thfe open country 
between the two highest paints of the hills, which on the E. and 
VY. of the valley rise one thousand two hundred feel above the plain. 
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In moat places the ascent of these hills is extremely difficult, from 
the ruins of the town, however, a steep and rough track leads to the 
ruins of a very ancient foit*nnd reservoir for waterj near the western 
summit. The pass at the southern extremity U impracticable for 
loaded cattle, and will only>admit two persons abreast. 

The isolated hill*of Tsotun or Cliotun, thirty mileg S* W.ofB&h 
mir, is of an irregular quadrilateral shape^ and rises to a height of 
one thousand five hundred feet, rugged and almost inaccessible. 
The granite of which it is composed, shows itself in immense rounded 
blocks, the crevices and hollows between which, are filled with 
thorny jungle and creeping plants, so as very much to obstruct tho 
ascent* Thu highest peak is directly over the ravine in which tho 
town is built, on the east side* In this hill are five springs of water, 
two on the western, and three on the eastern side; all of them at & 
consider able height above the plain* The most plentiful one is m 
the gorge of tho ravine, behind the town, and yields a small stream 
of water of great purity* The other Iwo on this side arc towards 
the southern corner of tins hit], one about fi vo hundred, and the other 
eight hundred feet above the plain. The discharge of water from 
these springs la very scanty, but the appearance of the ravines 
leading to them is in the highest degree wild and picturesque. 
Around the lower of Lhc two, arc many small temples, some oT them 
neatly executed, and the rocky path leading from the lawn is worn a* 
smooth as glass by Die feet of the numerous pilgrims who have for 
centuries resorted to the sacred springs. The lull of Clio tun is 
rugged and steep to the very summit, which shows no level apace, 
hut enormous blocks of granite so piled on each other, as to appear 
from tho plain below us if artificially placed, leading the observer 
to lake them fur holdings, of which however there is no trace* 

ThurLitre hill, which lies somewhat to tho southward of Juirf, is a 
long curved rocky ridge of moderate height, having its convexity to 
the Sh J£- the small village of Thurutro being situated on the oppo¬ 
site'aide* Near the centre of its northern side, and near liift base of 
lire hill, id a well in which the water approaches within a few feet of 
the surface in the dry season, end is said to overflow during the 
rains* 

The hill of Rfinigflm, about ten miles to the southward of B&l- 
mfr, rises to a height of one thousand feet above the plain, having 
the village of the same name at its eastern base ; it is free from 
jungle, arid much lets steep and rugged than any of tho others* It 
has been said that there is a spring of water in R&ntg&m hill, but 
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this does not appear to ho the case. Its composition and arrange¬ 
ment resemble those of Junu* 

The only other 1 hills in MuIIaqi worthy of notice* are the isolat¬ 
ed ones of Dhundfti and Jubd], both of them prophyritlcj of a 
r ,nuicat shape, and about five-hundred feet in height. The range 
of hills which commences a little to the we el ward of the town of 
Wagar Mhewa, run a for gome distance to iho cast ward, then turn¬ 
ing abruptly to the south, passes Jailor and unites with a branch of 
that chain which divides Meywar from JVl&rwfir, and which stretches 
to tho westward from between Sirohi and Abu, 

In several parts of Mullum, but particularly in the open country 
to the eastward of Bhlmft, are plains of some extent, the soil 
consisting of loose sand or coarse quartzy graved resting on stocky 
bed. The jungle here is more thinly scattered, und some spots 
are entirely free from it. These, when they have a thin coaling of 
sand, or when the surface is at all sell, are appropriated Ibr the 
purposes of cultivation. 

At Kiirlo and Stvkur to the eastward of Ihilmfr, nro extensive 
gypsum beds*, situated in deep valleys between the sand hills. In 
the whole tract of country Irom Korin to Chaudesro near tho Lmii, 
these gypsum heds are ol frequent occurence. In depth they seldom 
exceed three feet, resling on n burl of sand, and varying from fifty to 
tine thousand yards in extent. Tho soil here h pure sand, not even 
a pebble to be found on the surface. 

Between Kher and SiijiyuK to the north of the Ltiin, is n tract of 
sail tiiursh or Ihmn, from which largo quantities of salt ate manu¬ 
factured, The extern of this Rutin, which is very h regular in shape 
may bo live miles in diameter, Du t west of Union r near the isolat¬ 
ed hid of Rid no a, is another salt marsh about live miles in length 

n 

and two ill breadth, Besides there are many places near the 

Ltini where the soil is strongly impregnated with salt, and even in the 
dry bed of the river a saline crust is left by the evaporation of the 
water. 

Considering the arid appearance of the country* water is not so 
ecarce as anight bo expected. There arc no lakes or tanka supplied 
by springs, but every village has one or more artificial ones, which 
bHbrd a supply of water for five or six mouths from the setting in or 
the rainy season. Aa few or none oftlie tanks contain water through¬ 
out the year, the only dependence during the hot Reason, is upon 
wella, On this account, wherever water is found by digging, a “wand 1 * 
or village is immediately established; and if the wells belonging to any 
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such place should happen to fall in, nr get choked up, it is forthwith 
deserted, unless the owner of the village will go to^the expense and 
trouble of rebuilding, or clearing them ouf In the sandy tract of the 
country to the S. E. of Bsdmir, as far as the' bank of the Lunf, 
there ore tio villages, end Only a few wands, or shepherd stations, 
where water is procurable, and this in so scarce, that between Bil- 
mfr and Gut 6. R&rdhra a distance of Ibrty-ei^ht miles, there are on¬ 
ly two wella, via. those of Noltrfi and Cliutlmolito, which are with¬ 
in five miles of each other; they are situated in low ground at the 
bases of large sand hill j, in a bed of limestone nodules or kunkur. 
Below the gypsum beds of Kudo and STvkur, and, generally speaking, 
wherever the gypsum shows itself, water U abundant ami near the 
surface. At and around Kahi^fr the depth of the wells varies from 
fifty to one hundred and thirty feet, but in the sandy tract between that 
town and Guru It is never leas than one hundred and fifty, and in several 
instances upwards of two hundred feet. Tho four wells ut liklmir, 
situated in the plain close to ihti eastern base of the hills, ore of the 
following depths, eighty-three, one hundred, eighty ami seventy-two 
feci; and the depth oT water was in cadi eighteen, six, ten, cmd 
seven!con feet respectively in tho month of Juno 1037, The well 
ut Eilgru, three miles S. W. of Bailmtr, is ninety-nine feet 
deep, and bad twenty-six feet of water in it, and that of Gehun- 
gum, four miles north of Bdlmif, \a seventy-two feet deep with 
twenty of water. In the bed of the Lum water is always found 
at a depth of two or three feel, and to tho eastward of the 
river, none of tho wells arc deeper than thirty feet. Through¬ 
out JVlull'taf, all the well and river water ia more or less brackish, 
and can only be had pure from the tanks for u -month or two 
after the rains. At Kurlo nnd Slvkiir, as well as several place 
to the cast word, it is so strongly impregnated with sulphate of time 
as to be extremely bitter: six pints of water from Knrlo, although 
perfectly clear and transparent, when carefully evaporated, yielded 
one hundred and two grains of sulphate of lime. 

With regard to the state of agriculture, Midhmi may bo divided 
into two portions; one containing the districts of BMuiir and Kotra, 
the other those of Mhewii and RardhrA on the Burn river. In the 
first the scarcity of water, and the sandy nature of the soil limit 
the efforts of the husbandman to the raising of crops of bajrt, (Hel¬ 
ens BpicaUis,) mung, moth, (pbasoolua mungo, et ecu m Li folios,) 
and cbavilai,* during the rains, A few fields of cotton are cultivated 
where the soil contains a portion of vegetable mould, but It yields 

*0 
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tittle or ao profit. The crops of b&jrf on the contrary, are often 
very luxuriant, and in favourable seasons are said to surpass those 
of any other part of India. No manure In used, nor is a field tilled 
longer than a few years, when an adjoining portion of the jungle is 
prepared for the seed, by destroying the bushes and ploughing it 
up. This again is abandoned after two or three years, and fresh 
portion entered upon. In MhewS and Rardhri the moisture and 
greater Tichness of soil, and the facility in procuring water, are fa¬ 
vourable to the cultivation of wheat which is followed to a great 
extent, and to the complete exclusion of any other branch of ngri- 
culture. On the banka of the Luni the soil is fertilized by the annual 
inundations or the river, and enriched by abundance of manure. 
The quantity of wheat produced is very great, and of excellent quality: 
it is exported to Balmlr, Jaiaalmir, Bckaufr and Jodhpur, Bal- 
mir and K-olra, with the north-western part of Mhowft, afford graz¬ 
ing ground for great numbers of cattle, in so much that parties of 
Wandering Sindians have established many temporary villages or 
wands, where they keep large herds of cattle, paying a small tribute 
to the different chiefs of the districts. It happens, however, that the 
annual fall of rain which is never great, is in some seasons so 
scanty, that the grass and other crops prove insufficient for the sup¬ 
port of the inhabitants and their flocks, when the greatest distress 
is the con sequence, and it is no uncommon! thing for a single vil¬ 
lage to lose several hundreds of cattle* In such times of scarcity, 
the poorer classes subsist almost entirely on wild fruits and grains, 
and even Lhc bark of trees. Among those chiefly used are, the 
need of the bJirtiv* jokhur, and bhrut, the fruit or the pitfi, kher, 
kerit, and kurnbut, and the fruit and bark of the ber. 
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The above summary affords, as far na can be judged, a pro¬ 
bably fair idea of the climate of MuMni, as the year 1837 
differed in no observable degree from moat oilier seasons, and lhe 
full of rain was considered an average one. It is likely, however, 
that the situation of the town tmd camp at Baltirfr, under the hills, 
shows a more confined range of the thermometer, and generally a 
higher temperature, Ilian would be observed in the open country 
to the eastward. It is certain that during the month of January 
and the begin! ng of February, ice ia common nt Drodhuf, Kurin, 
Nokrfi, and other places in the exposed sandy plain, while at 
B&imfr such a degree of cold, if ever observed, must be very 
rare. The climate on the whole appears to be very healthy, and 
remarkably free from any local causey of disease, but it has been 
observed, that troops arriving there in a bad state of health, 
do not recover as might be expected, during their stay. The num¬ 
ber of observations of (he winds for 1U37, gives the ibllowing 
results:— 


B*iv. Cnirtts 

W, 1 S. | N. |JM.VV 

N,K*i 

i 1 

S.K 1 K. 

1 

Total. 

280 1 203 

J05; li)0! 15ii 10B 

m 



Most of the inhabitants ofMulLuni are Rijpuls, who arc the onlv 
people possessed or authority; the few Mu hum mod arts found there, 
being only temporary residents io the capacity of soldiery The 
Rajputs hero, as elsewhere, arc remarkable tor their line manly 
appearance ; even the lowest classes surpass in physical and inoml 
qualities, the inhabitants of the more fertile provinces of India. 
The occupations of the li&jpuis are eliielly agricultural* 

Rruhimms of various tribes fium a considerable portion oi the 
population, they commonly engage in trade, and many of them 
possess villages and lands. Titey cnjny many piivikges, arts ex¬ 
empt from taxes of every kind, utid pay no duly for merchandize; 
on this account they almost monopolise the carrying tradn from 
Sirtde and Multan, to Murw&r umJ Gujarat, 

Of Gosnins and Outruns there uro many villages j they bold 
their lands free, and the Ghuruns engage a iiulc in trade 1 , 

JuttJS or Bnidyik of the Jain persuasion, arc very numerous. 
They arc invariably shopkeepers and traders ; the towns titosL fre¬ 
quented by them me JJSlmfr and Jussol, but they arc found in every 
vdlnge. A list of the* various tribes of the above mentiofled classes, 
will be found at the end of this paper. 
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Wherever forage is plentiful, and water procurable, at a distance 
from any village, parties of wandering Sindians settle with their 
flock a and remain for a peribd of years, when they either return to 
tlioir native country, or establish themselves permanently in any elig¬ 
ible) situation ; the wands which they form gradual^ become thriv¬ 
ing villages. * 

Their whole properly consists of cattle, and they never engage 
in traffic. They am a brave though peaceable raGe \ a moderate tri¬ 
bute ia exacted from them by the chiefs of ibo nearest towns and 
villages. 

The Kosfis who formerly overran this part of the country, but 
who have been completely expelled by our troops, resembled in a 
^reat measure, the Pinddrfa of the more eastern provinces. They 
were jVIuJL ammedans of various* tribes, who had been adherents of 
the former rulers of Sinde, and who lied from Ihcir country on the 
accession of the present Ameers, wltu endeavoured at different times 
to conciliate (hem but without effect. Spreading themselves over 
jVlulhim, and the territories of Jaisalmir, Jodhpur, and B^kanir, 
they attacked all who refused to pay black mail, and having induced 
the chief of the larger towns to enter into treaties with them, either 
through fear, or through hopes of sharing in their plunder, they as¬ 
sisted the Kuwufci and Thakurs iti opposing iho attacks of the 
Jodhpur forces, and in plundering the adjoining country. The Ri* 
wuls of Jussol, Smdri, Nagtir, and Gurra, entertained bodies of them 
in tlioir pay, as also did the Tluvkura of Balmir, and although the 
number of Kusns at any one lime in the country, could not have 
exceeded one thousand five hundred men, they were in reality Lbc rul¬ 
ers of the whole. At last, having extended ihcir dcjircilulions to the 
states under British protection, they were completely driven from 
Mu Haul* whence they escaped into the neighbouring Rajput elates* 

Of the early history of JHuEki.ui, little can be collected that jj 
satisfy cloy, the only records being traditional, such as the genealogi¬ 
cal rhymes known Lo the Binds. From these materials, however, 
something might bo learned, by any one who hud lime and opportuni¬ 
ty to examine thorn* This much is certain, that from a very early 
period, tile bills of Junit, Chotun, Bihimir and Keruru, contained 
strongholds cod flourishing towns, as is proved by the extensive 
ruins still to be seen. Tradition say a, that those of Ker^tu were the 
most ancient, and that it was the capital of a strong and powerful 
Rkja of the race of Punnar Rdjputa, who ruled over the whole 
country between Guj&ra-t and the Indus, until expelled by the 
R&thor descend ants of Seojh The rulers and inhabitants appear lo 
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have been chiefly of the Phmi&r and Ts&htian race of Rljptits. 
By various individuals of the Kerfirfi family, were built the tone 
of Ntirkot in Sinde, Jund, B&hrmir, Nigore, Shfvfkn& t and many 
others. 

Sometime previous in the year Sumvut one thousand two hun¬ 
dred, Seojij of the family of the Rithor R£j£ of Jtanoj, took the town 
of P61f from the Bhlls, jmd subsequently possessed himself of the 
whole of Mhew&j and the tract of country around Khar, at that 
time governed by Gow&t Rajputs. Seoj^a oldest eon Aath&njl, suc¬ 
ceeded him in Mhew£, while his second eon Sonungjf, possessed 
himself of Idargudh, and another aon AjnjS took Dw£rk&, Okh&gudh, 
and GtrD&r. The ninth io lineal descent from Seojl, was Mull math, 
the ancestor of the present chief of jVlull&n^ and regarded by them 
as their patron saint Ho resided atTilwir& on the LunI, and rul¬ 
ed over one hundred and forty villages in Mhcwa, When about 
twenty-five years of age he went to B&ugA in Sinde, on a plundering 
espcditon- against a chief named Arb^b Nowr&j when the goddess 
Adh Suktt appeared to him, and informed him that she would be born 
as an incarnation in Hie body of the daughter of Ridri, a R&jput of 
the V&U Furm&r caste, in the village of Dudhvk near Kher, and 
that in due time she would become his wife. About twelve years 
afterwards, he and a party of one hundred men, when fatigued after 
hunting, halted at the village of DrtdhvSj, the whole of them ale and 
drank their fill from a small jar of water, and a dish of K&rb£ } 
which they received from the hands of Rtjpade the daughter of 
B&dr£. This miraculous circumstance recalled to his memory the 
meeting with Adh Suktf, and be took Rtip&de in marriage. Previous 
to this, he had been a wild and irreligious robber ; he was now ini¬ 
tiated in the holy mysteries by Rfip&de and a Kaaphatk named 
Gurreknath, who taught him aimantr or charm, by which he could 
become sensible of the glory of Che deity. From the daily practice 
of religion, he became so boly, that whatever he said came to pass, 
and many marvellous tales are related of him. At length, being 
on a journey^near the village of Dudhigalf, the residence ofB&lo- 
tr& Tsahu&n, married to one of his daughters, he was admonished by 
a voice from heaven, to prepare to quit this earth. He sent a message 
to his daughter to come to him privately : instead of doing which, she 
and her friends went out to meet him with drums and music. When he 
perceived them approaching, be mounted his horse and ascended to¬ 
wards heaven : jesting for a moment on the top of a neighbouring 
bill| ha told the wondering multitude to make his son Jugm&J his 
heu, and to carry his turban In hie wife Rtip£de ; then giving the 



crowd ii parting benediction, he disappeared in the clouds. When 
Rtip&de had proceeded to the place now called Rtip&dek&p&lei pear 
Tilw&r&j for the purpose of haring herself buried alive, her son Jug- 
mil insisted on her performing eatf for her husband ; she requested 
to be allowed a short time for private prayer. Covering herself 
with her mantle, she remained in seeming meditation, until after 
some time, her friends opening her mantle^ found only a heap of 
dowers i MulEta&th ro Sth£n opposite Tilwiri, where tho saint used 
to perform his devotions, the hilJ near Dudhfy&U, where bis horse 1 * 
feet rested on his ascent into heaven, and Kup^dek&patei, where 
his wife disappeared from the earth, are all considered holy places, 
and pilgrimages are made to them by the Rj puts, 

Mullinlth greatly loved hi^ brother Ylramjf, on account of the 
respect and attention which ho paid him, but Yirnmjt having left his 
native place on account of a quarrel with Jugrail bis nephew, was 
hilled in battle near Lahore, His widow fled to the desert, where 
she lived for some time in poverty, but some of her neighbours hav¬ 
ing discovered who she was, sent her with her son Ctifinda to 
ftluJJln&th. On some disagreement taking place between ChGn- 
d£ and his cousin Jugmil, MulUnath to comfort the former, uttered 
the following prediction* 

Mulli r& nturbf 

Viram r£ gudhf* 

That is, Mull math’s descendants shall be dwellers in villages, 
and those of Vframjf, lords of castles. At the same time he told 
Chunda, th&t he would find as much land to the eastward as he wish¬ 
ed, but, that if at any time, he or 'any of bis descendants looked 
in the direction of Milliard with covetous eyes, or oppressed, or in¬ 
jured any of Mu Hi nilh’s posterity, the power of his race would be at 
an end. Clmndi settled at Dug&r, to the westward of Jodhpur, and 
from him the present RrVja of that principality is descended. Multi- 
n&th*B progeny soon possessed themselves of tbe districts of Bllorfr, 
Kiitid, Pohkurn, ike, which have remained in their possession lift 
the present day. 

Jugp&l, the third son of Mulhn&th, became ruler of Pohkum and 
the surrounding country. Jug mil tbe oldest son and heir of Mutlf* 
n&th, had four sons, of whom the first named Munduluk succeeded 
him in tbe government of Mhei?£ j the second named Lonk&jf pos¬ 
sessed himself of Jun£ and Bahrmir; the third Rirm&l, settled at Gu~ 
rib; and Hirbhum the fourth, at Rhfd&a&» At a taler period, the R&- 
wula Dudo and Putt& obtained the poeaeBBioQ of JubsqI and Sindirf. 



AC (he place now called Jtini or Jtinl Bathmlr, ore the ruins of 
the old town of (hat name, which was so called from the Purm&r 
K£jprit, B;dir RSo, who built the fort in' the ye#r Summit 1190 or 
A. IX 1145, From (he extent of the ruins and fortifications, and 
the number of temples, it is evident that this must have been at one 
tirue the most considerable place in Mull&ni. The valley in which 
the remains of the old town are situated; is enclosed on every aide by 
steep and precipitous hills, end is entered by a narrow passage to the 
north. This entrance has been defended by five breastworks of stone, 
the remains of which are still visible, stretching up the face of (lie high 
grounds on cither side. On a level space on the hill to the left, is 
an extensive fort of uncementud stone, from which other breastworks 
are carried up still higher, until they nearly reach the summit 
There are two wells still open, at the entrance to the valley, and 
three more among the ruins of the town, which occupy (be west 
side of the plain, close to tho base of the bill, In the houses and 
most of the temples, no mortar has been used, tho former, in us far 
as can be judged from the ruins, must have been very small and 
inconvenient. The temples, of which (here are four in tolerable 
preservation, are well executed. The Largest is built entirely of a 
greyish sandstone, the others are partly ol brick. From tho ruins 
of the town, a narrow track or pathway leads up to tho S, W, peak 
of the hi!is, along a strong breastwork, which at a distance of about 
two hundred feet from the summit, or, one thousand above the plan, 
joins a strong fortification on the edge of a deep ravine. Across the 
upper part of this ravine, a bund has been thrown, so as to form a 
tank or reservoir for rain water, 

When Lonkiljf, the brother of RTiwul Mumduluk of Miicwi,. and 
grandson of MulUnatb, obtained possession of thb part of tho coun¬ 
try from the Purmar and Tsahjian Rajpfits, he chiefly resided at the 
present town of C^hrmlr, and tin^c that period, ( about SmnvuL 137G 
or A. D. 1321) Jfitiu fell gradually to decay* In the appendix will 
be found the pedigree of tho B£hrm>r Thiktira, ns well as of the </ther 
chiefs of Mullanh 

From the time of MullinSitli’a death, until the middle of tho last 
century, hin injunction to Chtmdfi, on promising him Iho sovereignty 
of Murwfir, was held sacred and binding by his descendants, the 
U.ilj.13 of Jodhpur, who claimed only n nominal sovereignty over tho 
chiefs of MullThis forbearance however, w^b probably aa much 
owing to inability to enforce their demands, as to any regard for the 
rights of the chiefs. Qq numerous occasions, the R&wole and Thu* 
kfaa rendered assistance to Jodhpur io time of war, but only on 



condition of befog remunerated for their services. In the reign of 
Bugt Sing, tho pojver of the chiefs having been much weakened 
by quarrels smongHhemgcIvcs, liicr IlSja. not only claimed al'egiance 
and service from them as his right, but began to # exact tribute by 
forcej the first one who was obliged to pay it, being the Rflwul of 
JussoL In Sumvut* 18^4* or A. IX 1 TGf> 3 a demand *jf trihuie from 
B&hrmir having been resisted, a force of fcjir thousand men, under 
liinrld Mull, was sent against them which wns compelled to retreat, 
Isy tho chiefs Hfdiafji mid Jessup. After remaining umolo^ted for 
sixteen years, they wem attacked in Sumvut IB-31, by Vuj&irftj 
Slug with ten thousand men under Bhfm Sfng, who after much 
hard lighting, and considerable slaughter on both sides, oblige 
cd the Thfikrtry to pay a fine qf three thousand Kopecs. In Sum- 
vut 18i3fl, they were again attacked by an army of fifteen thousand 
men, under Jlemraj Sing, who was forced to retreat with great loss, 
In after the ntcc&doii if the present Kiija, ftlSuti Sing, a dmni 
of one thousand tive hundred Kupces waa levied by t>nop*tf Hakim, 
who commanded t lie LharifL of Jodhpur lmr*c at Siv, After this pe¬ 
riod ? the brotliur Tlinkurs became disunited by lends and quarrel#, so 
us tn be unable to oiler any resistance to the Jodhpur troops, who 
exacted at various times ns much as they could. With regard to the 
connection brtueeu the Tlrikurs of Biilirrmr, and the ft'ijfi rvjalsil- 
jnir, it appeats, tiuit a daughter of one of the chick was given in 
marriage to one of tho Juisulnur family, who secured (lie sovereign¬ 
ty by their assistance. By way of recompense the TbAkfira re¬ 
ceived a sinal J monthly salary from J.usuhnir, but a dispute having 
afterwards arista concerning il, a force from Jai&iJmir assembled 
at Veslifjo, and having prevailed on a number of the principal men 
of liaJmir lo meet (hem, treacherously murdered thirty live of tnem. 
The lluju of J ^alum again requiring their assistance, entered into 
a written agreement to pay them an additional monthly salary, but ihis 
document having been lost at tlie taking of Uulmir by the Bombay 
iroopw, the payment has since been discontinued. 

The town of Jussul on the Ldpi, opposite Wwlotm, is of consider¬ 
able antiquity, but was enlarged to its present size, and the fort first 
built by Hiiwul Dudaji, the ninth lineal descendant of Mulldiath. 
Although it lias suHered much from the attacks of Jodhpur, and from 
the neighbourhood of the flourishing town of WfLIotrf, it is still of 
considerable size, and the fort which is placed ra tho face of (he 
conical lull above the town, is extensive and well built, but command¬ 
ed by the surrounding heights. The district of Jtissol ia by far 
the richest and most fertile of MullSnt, comprising nearly the whole 
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ofMhew£. The first eggreaaion of Jodhpur on Jussol took place 
id the reign of R£j& ShGr Sing, who deprived Dudkjl of the 

village of Goprf near Kher. In the reign of fifejl Aj£ Sfng, the 
villages of Panchp^dro M&ndhpuro, Kfiplfo, Surajvero, Nuotullo, 
Phulafidh and Astiko were lost by Rawul JetmAl. The uncle of 
Bugt Sfngj father of the present R&wul, having usurped the chieftain* 
ahip of Jussol, Bugt Slog applied for assistance to H£j£ Vljat Sing 
of Jodhpur, through whom he recovered hie rights, and in considera¬ 
tion of which, a sum of three thousand Rupees was paid to the Raj&' 
After this period, the family became po disunited by feuds, as to fall 
an easy prey to the demands of Jodhpur, which were frequently 
made, and compliance insured by force. The Rhwul, although he 
renders service to Mine Sing, asserts that he does so only when paid 
for it, and that the sovereignty of Jodhpur is maintained not from 
right, hut by force g f arms. 

The chief town of the southern part of Mhmva is SindhrT on the 
Lfini, an open place of no strength or importance. The present 
Rkwuls are descended from Fiiltojf, brother of R&wul D(id:yS of Jus- 
ho], and son of R&wul Mcgraj, The first pggressioo and demand 
of tribute, or ft Fouj bul, 11 by Jodhpur, took place at the same lime 
as at JussoJ, and the payment of it has been enforced at intervals 
since 173ft. 

Nagar H£rdhr&, on open town on the west bank nf the Luni, and 
fifty miles from B&hrmfr, is the seat of the Iluwuls of Nagar, chiefs 
of the northern half of the district of ItjardhrSL They arc descend¬ 
ed from Jetmal, brother of MuHmath, and ruler of Shivf&na. JtigmAI 
eon of JVIulUneih, killed his uncle Jelmil, whose sou Khem Kurun, 
after his father^ murder, retired from Shivi^nk and took JNa^ar 
R£hrdrfi from the Tfmfi Sivftr R^jpfits ; his posterity retained undis¬ 
turbed possession of it. Bugt Sink and LTbbe Sink, when passing 
through Nagar to attack Ahm&dabad, received the present, or tri¬ 
bute of a horse from R&wut Bulltiji, who died in Sumvut 1810, A. 
D. 1755, and waa succeeded by Suv&jf, son of Kbem Kurun: In 
Sumvut, 1813, an army from Jodhpur plundered the country and levi¬ 
ed a fine. The Jodhpur troops afterwards returned at intervals of 
two or three years, with various success. When the R&wut was tak¬ 
en by surprise, he was compelled to satisfy their demands, but when 
awar e of their approach, he look refoge in the desert, or the hills of 
Mhewi, until they retired. When M&un Sing’ the present R£j£ of 
Jodhpur was beseiged in the fort of Jalor, before his succession to 
tho R&j, Devi Sing the younger Rawut, rendered him some impor¬ 
tant services! for which the R&ji afterwards presented bun with a flag, 
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a kettle drum, and cn&m village; and in Sumvut 1815, gave him and 
his brother a wriUcg discharge against all future exactions. The 
other two chiefs however, Mfifojl and Ekaroji, still pay tribute. 

The town of Guru was built about the year 1800 Sumvut, by Ratn 
Sing of the family of Nagar Rare hr a, far his second son Kull&jl, 
whose descendants still possess it. It appears that in former limes, 
the Kawut of Gdri paid, in token of alteeijynce, tho annual tribute 
of a camel to the Muhummadan chief of Pfihlunpur, then residing 
at Jilur. When Jalor was taken by Guj Stng, R&ja nf Jodhpur, he 
demanded tribute from Rawut Isarjl, who retired with his followers to 
the Jcinfi hills, where gathering strength, ho made head against the 
Jodhpur troops, and plundered the country about Jalor for nearly GO 
yearn. When al length ho eld and worn cut, n force was sent 
against him by itujai Sing, and he was obliged to pay a heavy fine. 
The Jodhpur force altcrwards returned at intervals for the purpose 
of exacting tribute, but they never obtained it without hard fight¬ 
ing, and when they TCtirod tho Rawut generally retaliated by laying 
waste the putgnnah of Jalor. On tho death of Rawut Bliakhur 
Sing, his brother Surajmull having attempted to usurp the power 
from iVfaldaj], and befog expelled by the inhabitants, called in tho 
assistance of the Jodhhur Raja, by whom he was placed on the gndd*, 
in conjunction with jMfihfojL From this period, tine tribute was some¬ 
times exacted sometime* not, hut never without fighting* In Sumvut 
1784, alter n hard baUlc with the Jodhpur troops, KawuU Thaklirsh 
fled from Glim* which was pluiukied, many of the inhabit tints canted 
off, and heavy ransoms exacted. The Jodhpur force agate attacked 
GtfrtL in Sumvut 1779, mid Thakfir&ln not being able to make any 
resistance lied to Pohkum, and for*tiva years subsisted by com- 
milling robberies in the Jodhpur territory. In order to put a step to 
thte, the Itfij;v reinstated him at Grtte on condition ef receiving a tribute 
oT two thousand two hundred Rupees yearly, Jrom A, D, 1823, 
which he was obliged to comply with, as from the advance of the Bri¬ 
tish troops in this direction, he had no place to retreat to, and but little 
hope uf being able to support himself by plunder, 

Kump^jl, the brother of Jugmal, having slain his uncle Ramdeo, 
gut possession of Sir, and peopled Ihe town of Kotra, where there 
had been a mined fort from very ancient times. Ilia descendants 
ruled peacefully over tho district until Sumvut 1823, when the two 
Th^kura quarrelled, and having called in the Judhpur troops to set¬ 
tle their differences > the Rip seized the town of Stv, and half the 
district of Kotrft ; and a thauu of his horse occupied Siv, until 1850 

0 
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when the/ were expelled, but soon replaced agaih by Bhim Sing, 
who levied a heavy fine on the TMktire, At present the revenues 
or the district are collected by the Jodhpur H£kim, and one half 
paid over to the chiefs, Although a garrison was kept at Siv, the 
Kosaa continued to exact tribute or il black mail ** from the Th£- 
ktirs until they were expelled by the Bombay troops, 

Since the detachment p of Bombay troops has been stationed at 
BhSrmjr, a great improvement has taken place in the condition of 
Mull^ni, which is in a great measure owing to the judicious manage* 
merit of the Commandant and Political Agent Captain Richards. 
Formerly the chiefs, in order to avoid the exactions of the R&ji of 
Jodhpur, were compelled to call in the assistance of the Ka*as and 
pay them largely for their aid, the miserable inhabitants plundered 
on every hand, could barely find means of subsistence. After the 
expulsion of the Kosas, and the interference of the British govern¬ 
ment between the Jodhpur R3ja tmd the chiefs, the country soon 
exhibited a state of perfect tranquillity. Trade began to revive, old 
wells were cleaicd out, new ones dug, additional ground brought 
under cultivation, and .small settlements made in many places, chiefly 
by parties of Sindians. An arrangement having been made, by 
which a moderate annual tribute, sufficient to satisfy the claims of 
Jodhpur, without oppressing the inhabitants, should be paid into the 
hands of the Political Agent at R&hrmjr, and by him transferred to the 
Jodhpur government, disputes with the Thukfirs are thus prevented. 
This arrangement appears to answer every purpose, and will, no doubt, 
do much to improve the condition of the people. Throughout Mul* 
]£nf, for several! years, there has not been a single instance of a rob* 
bery : and the contrast between the state of society there and in Guze* 
rat, is sufficiently striking—from a country where a child might walk 
openly with gold in his hand, ydl^arrive in one where the most daring 
robberies (ire of daily occurrence, and where, even in every camp, 
each house must be protected by a hired thief. 
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1. Rnta Sing 

GumSn Sing jnrr*rfw. 

Anjr Sing 

--- -- - j *- 

/ - s 

1, JtigutSiug 2, JeLmftl Sing 3, Abhji 


I. Cliitr Sing 
Twfal.* 
% Kdnji 
Frwft 


Stip Sing Morjf 

2. Mcgji 

uroPr t 


2* Hfithf Sing 

TTfllTW' 

* Sdmt Sing. 

Jliim Sing 

Ram Sing, 
TTFf*m. * 
GodciT Sing 


CHIEFS OF BAHRMIR- 


Ltink&ji, second son of Jugmfd, grandson of Mullfoith. 



L Chando 2. Kitto 3. Kliotwi 4: Hnpo 5, Kampo 6> Nirbijt 
FTO of TFT of of ^pfr of ^rr of FTFT of 

I>borminu h Buhrrnir, Chotun Druro Nuingerj£» Nfln, near 


Vcalialo, Sidni, Marurf. Veah&io. 

Mf*agt£. Rutii^aum. 

RAWU RITTOJl\ 

Bhfmo FtFr. 

' ' 

L Kuilo %* Vca&l of VeaUlo 3* BuggG of Mangta 

^%T Unm 


* Prucnt Kwnli OUr 9iB£j Lnd f jodiur Sinf * 
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Kulo V#T 


I. Dtido % Sfirtln 3. Udd Sing 
RSm Sing; 


1, Tezm&I 2 . Bhcrvd&SB 3. Raj Sing 4, Jogh Sing 


?N*rp8 


KTTWSf^ *" 

atnrfVar 


Megr^j 


Veiddiaa 



f 



f 1- ^ 

1. BhSrrnul 

2. PritbUSj 

3* Sujank 


yitnr^T 


»-—--—--— 

1. Sahibkhan 2. Lallctiund 3, Kishndass 4. Puboji 5, 

wmrr* weh V^rt^rt 

_ _ 

Kemoji 

f 

1. Jesaojl 
wtraft 

A 

£, Vi jo 



f 

i T MSsfng 

SfJp Sing 

Kurni 

%*JU 

2. Jlroji 3. Mudti 

bft<rT»ft w* 

4 

4, Stirto 5. Shero 

^;?t ijtt 

“- 

G Udo 

/ 1 T — 

1. Dhirji 2. Jethojt 

k 

3. Sal urn Sing 

■ 

BHFRJF. 

—-A . , 



l- Tejm&l 

2. Himat Sing 

f^nrW* 

3, Dbonknl Sing 4, 

«)Tf 

Mehrfrj 

^Trr»T 
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vrrojr * ' 

Furtap Sing 

I. Kh^njl 2* VenaJSing 3 * S&r Sing 

1. Vitikidias l. Nithjt ,-'- 

WTOt I- Indr Sing 2* KQpajt 

2. Fhungar Sing 2 f Mulji ^TT - ^ 

■q^rrrft^ 

3. Ffinj£ 
gw Slc, t 


SUTtTOJI'. 


2, Venai Sing 3, BhSkhur Sing 

^r*fWir 

Guzo /--- s - - ■n 

3Fir I* Badr Sing % VSgo 

SHERS1NG. 


1* Bbugji 2, R&m& 

wrart , TTirr 

U'DOJJ^ 

9 “ " Si 

1. Sukho 2* Samnut Sing 

*J| M*i flfij * 

LAL.LCHOND. 

S ---------* 1 ---1 

1. Minsing 2. K&najf 

S 

1, Pudum Sing 2* Diljt 


1. U'mjt 
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Pudum Sing 

_ _—-— * -—* - - - - -v 

1. Kawut Bhabtit Sing 2* Hemji 3. PritMr£j 4* GtimSn Sing 

KISflNDASS. 


I. A'ndoji 2* Mfiloji 3. Bhimoji 

^ - ■■ - ■>——^ ^-*■---—-——-* 

1. Serving % Mh$do Sing 1. Bh&o % Soblik 3*Jul&r 4, Dbirji 

WPT* Sing Sing Sing 

Hunmut Kr^ftr'iT *jr*TTf<i> ari^T^fVar 

Sing 

Tmmtt TL 

1* Sfilum Sg. 9. Hunmut Sg. 3. DUra Sg. 4. Mt?gji 5 + Jugm&I G. NftrkhAn 

w*nrFr*r ^nrfflJT iriTaft annrr^ ^nr^r* 

BHPMOJP- 


JEXBWiA 1, SGrujinull 2, Srdp Sing 

- — -"--^ ^ ——— ,A ' —’- -“---—S 

1, Akh 2. Sami] Sing 3. Jagui 1. Anar Sing 2, Viigo 3, Demi 

^€^fe’3T miijs ajrarTfejr -arin ^twt 

FUBA'JF. 


r —" .. __ ■- 

I. HSlhtjS 2. JorSji 

fretrft *TTHfl 

—-*-- ■ ■ - -■, i--■*"-— 

1. PecnjI % ITrjun Sing Sbemng 

wrt 


1, Anr Sing 


2. MGngrk 
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KHEMOJr, 


J t A'fdSnji 

Bhablititi 

*rw?n 


1* Dev^ji 

2* Tsfitroji 

Btidhn 

WT 


2. Muktinjf 

]< JGj&r Sing 

*rnrcfc*ff 


2 . Salum Sing 


FAMILY OF \ AG Aft ItA'RDHR.V* 
Jetm&lji, brother of MnlUnMhj ruler of Shtvtini. 


Phemktmin 

Tmrnrr 

Bh^khnr 

tfntt 

RSn&ro 

Tf'TTTT 

Fata 


tmn 

Sdbr&m 


Ruin 

Sing 


V ctirls 


l. Askcrun 

2* Kulla RL Of GGri 



^An^rrur 

Wf 

RfighudAss 




MunordElsa *T%TT;\T<I 

Sdrajmull 




Kes Sing ^rqfftTT 

Bullnji 





1. Kbemkurn 2 , Sivjt 


■ 

^ TT^fTOl 

A, 





L Sivifiji 

2. KullSji 




WRrft 



Devi Slug f^War 


Kaojl 


^_ 



Vagji 

wrwft 

/ 


- \ 

I. Hukni Sing 2, Amr Sing 

Dcl5ji 



it* 

, - 

- *— 


1. MdlSjt 


2 . EkirSjt 

x^nrrit* 
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FAMILY OF GUTtA' RARDHRA' 

Riwut KuItSjl 

rsuijl 

ThSkdrabl 

S^hibkhSn ifawm 

1. BhSfchur Sg. 2, Sd.ajmull 3, DevIdSfla 4. SldGt 5. A'jfajS 

t n^f Yar i^*rn*r ^rrSrrft 

1, M&ldi 2, Jivoj! 3. Juesing 4. Th£kfirahf 

invcT afftrsft 

*- “ 

1. Uubba Sing 2, Maun Sing 

Su raj mull 

Ser Kurno ^ X^rC^ 

Si vjt foaiil 

Sivjl S^duljl 

Ktfshal Sing -——— *-- ----^ 

MGljf 1, Dol^jt 2. 9fv Sing 3, PrithlrSj 

Tejsing TT^ifair* W'XT* 

A - r P ■ p 

J <V 

DcT^diBB j--—■— ,s -———“% 

f Vuamnd&sa If 1, Muknoji 2. JclmSljf 

tJfin&jf w^p*ft *^ro?t 5brHTWtft 

Those marked % ure the present chiefs- 


Alphab cticat list of the towns and villages in MuUant. 


I. District of 


AgGrfyd 

•fiJhfWrr 

Aui 

*nrt 

Bhidhk i 

wnm 

Bhi Ires 


Bbotiyi 


CWlifl 

^IZTJJ 

Diibttmint 

VrrlH»n 

DLirodhtf 

iraii 

Druro 

V*T 


Eahrmjf 

Gehdn wv 

liemr^j Kfdh^O- T*TTSl*tWt 
m TJll 

J&lfpl orrqYqT 

Jiasii 

Jfm& apn 

K&pbrdhf 

Kim a 

Keii^rG ft<TT 
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Kh&rorl 


Nimbi & 


Koshtahir 

*rcilwc 

ShintO 

**vrra 

ifirlo 


SiytPi 

#iW 

Lb b try 16 


Sivkur 


Lugero 


SunOrt 

nmtci 

LtJnCi 

*h 

wwv 

Sure 

^TT 

Mtbtr 

mm 

TirSiiro * 

wpcnr^r 

MSttglA 

"WfflflT 

Undhko 


Mtt-Qrf 

■wr^Tt 

Vandrt 

wItett 

Mfmgerfyo 

-u 

Vtsh&lo 

fwWT%T 

Nagtirdi 


R&nlgtm 


Nimbler 





District 

of Kotrfc *!**]♦ 


Aklt 


K6trt 

#T*TI 

A rung 


JVIegha.ro 

^WTTT 

BalSsir 

wrnreK 

Mokh&p 


Bhty iair 


Mting&ti 


Bhlyir 


Mtillmgol 

w^mtm 

BhfmUhudhs 


NigOrdi 


Buluf 

wwrf 

NfgulhurS 


Chachri 


Ptisridll 


Dh&rCiwT 


KijrAl 


GOngt 

aT'arr 

N# 

Riwulrbgtro 


H ut 0 wi 

j. 

Ru tkolfyo 


J&k 


S&th 

^JTU 

JtmfH 


S?w4ld 

W*1 W 

■ j 

J&tcro 

«rr%^T 

SekOn 


K&a^ftir 

^pfT^r 

Siv 

f%*T 

K&amci 


Tkli 

TTWT 

Kho&rl 

vmi 

Undhti 


KodhSyfoir 


VlshG 


' 

3. District 

of Mhewi u 


Akundl 


BhStfaa 

WI^T 

Asb&dhi 

^TTWTfT 

Bhlmurifif 


Avifi 

"aCTTt^ 

BhulkhiTt 

*WW#\ 
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Akdaro 

«n^*i 

Kbcr 

me 

Bhints 

fWT 

Khfikhursur . 


Bujivush 

TWTTtf 

KhcrSn&J 



yi 

Khutrt 


Cb^iidesro 


Kunnithki 

. 

ware 

CJainpfiro 

ij 

Km 


Chibl 


KoJfir 


Chukhu lUdhSni 

Kurnk 

w*m 

Dhangrjp 

Mnrct^fr 

I>p{5ndri 


DhuntlhkU 

wrart 

Loiiu 

^TV^f 

Drti^siro 

■3^ SI 

■» 

JVlandti&vush 

*t'»*uq*r 

Dhun&us & 


JVTtknina 


Dr Ikha 


Mjfhd 


Dfidhw& 


Mulawti 

^ftTT^3«T 

Gadesru 


Muiin^thr6Etkli[] 

i vi^V s rr*iiiTWT 5r 

G 61 


Nttunr Mhcwa 

mitt 

GoSnnd 

ir^frh 

Arikuru 


Gur&rfdiifonf 

aTT^TCTS'Tuft 

Ninth ft r/dii^fitiC 

•rf4i0«i«n 

Gurlf 


Nowsur 

*T<o3^ 

Hlr£ lidiri^iinf 


rudi ti 


Hit dh ft 


PfitJclieridhknni 


PIti run 

TTUT 

Picfi 


Jajfifi 

«TT*]^fT 

Funatiru 

TlM'VWT 

Jlrtiktiu 

*TT^«T 

Riicft 

T%7J 

J^klu^Tjdliknnt 


Ru p ktlek a pal e a 


Jcrlk 

IT 

SajWalj 


Jussol 

35*7^ 

Sb&mbrfr 

MTMTf 

Jtindh 

j 

STM 

■J 

Sher 

MPT 

K£ll[w4 


Shfm£lfy6 


Kalvuri 


Shimird 


Kanvur 

^ri*rw 

SbinR 


K%1 6 

*f?r§T 

Sindhrf 


K&spi 


Sin tro 


KesdS 


Sobbftvush 

%mnr9 

KcEuml* 1 


Sodhkridhnuni 

aTaiftani^ 

KiipMk 


Sowftti 

rj 

Kiyar 

*IT* 

Snnfft 

w*in 

Khiphair 


Siamurkhiyd 

VHTWtMT 
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T»pri* 

'TfTO 

4 V&L&sir 

irwroi: 

Tilw&ri 


Y&msln 

aintftw 

Tim ivu?h 

irinw 

VaytQ 


Uturnt 

\s nxnti 

VediliA t 


Vighurt 

yp 

Vdrkvuah 


Vitlrfi 

flT^rtr 

"1- a 

VurJyd 



4, District 

of Rhrdhr& TT3TfTT 


Alumpurd 


Ldliuva 

%T^r^TT 

Bhiikhurpur6 


Luhiihvush 

tHTT^J 

Vji 

B 'irhiUti 

WWT 

hj 

Mendtiavcfih 

WTW 

D^ngrtyft 

^prftin 

1 Mors ini 


Dhfthr 


Munduvld 

*nJR#T 

Dhfitidhet^vush 


IS agar Rardlira 

•wrnrn 

Duimbti 


*’ :rrnuhf 


Dtfiklvuali 


Prhlni 




Pay i J a 

Tntsrr 



Fayiltf 

\ru*fr 

Golly 


Rut ii pul'd 

Trp!^?rr 

Gurfi R£rdhr& 

3r?rrry^Tn 

b ■ 

Rurn t 


Guix^i 


Sdu 

sf 

Hur» 


Tunlrb 

^rrrrr 

ImfuJo 

v*r^r 

TuUiyo 

Jp 

JaJikhuri 


Uodri 


Jtindii 

^ V 

V:de;o 


Kliiidhalo 


VanLii 


KhungdhklA 


V«dosnJyd 



$Iay, !U3&. 

HI ..—^Translation of an account of the, Kattees taken from the 
mouths of thdr own genealogists. Prepared for the Bom* 
hay ideographical Society, By James Enskine, Esq., C. S* 

About five thousand five hundred years ago, there reigned in Hus- 
tins poor (or Delhi) seven Kings, who had {wo sons named Cheetra 
end WichecttH, the former of whom had three eons named Pandow, 
Dhutraeht, and Weedoor* Pandow being childless and Dhu trash t 
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having one hundred boos, the former gave the kingdom to the lalftar, 
and retired into the forests for the purpose of performing (up, * and 
whilst these five sons were horn to him, ho died shortly afterwards, 
upon which his widow returned to Delhi with her five boys. At 
this time six of the hundred sons of DJiutrasht conducted the admi¬ 
nistration of lb c affaira of tlie kingdom, one of whom Doorjdhun 
Eat on the throne. His cousins, the five sons of Pandow, having re¬ 
ceived from him the city of Agra for their subsistence, they proceed¬ 
ed to that place accordingly. Their names were as follows, 1 Joo- 
dccehtiir; 2 Bheemsyu’ 3 Urjoon; 4 Suhticw; 5 NeekooL 

They were also called Pundows collectively, after the name of 
their father ; or rather being five in number, and possessing superior 
powers, they were designated Panch-d^a, a term which was after¬ 
wards corrupted into Pandow.t 

Raja Doorjdhun, remarking the supernatural powers with which 
the Pandows were gifted, and fearing that they would ultimately 
wrest the throne from his family, determined upon procuring their 
banishment, as being the best mode of preserving his kingdom* 
His maternal uncle Sukoonee, then advised him to challenge the 
Psndows to a game of rAoutftir, and employ him (Sukoonee) to 
throw the dice for him, whereby ho would surely win, as he had the 
power, derived from the blessing of a Roosbco, to throw any num¬ 
ber he chose. Tire Pandows being sent for in pursuance of this 
advice, they accepted the challenge on condition that the loser 
should live in secret exilo for the space of twelve years, and one 
more year in some city to which tho pen/diy of doubling the period 
of his banishment was attached, in the event of the winner succeed¬ 
ing in apprehending Him within that lime. Both parties assenting 
to this stake, Doorjdhun and the eldest of the Pandows, Joodecshlur, 
played the game, end the forit^r winning it as Sukoonee had pre¬ 
dicted, the five brothers withdrew tfc remain concealed in forests 
for the period of twelve years, ned one year more in nemo city* 
The Pandaws accordingly passed twelve ycara in concealment in 
the deserts, and at the commencement of the thirteenth year, they 
arrived in the city of Wyralh Nuggur, (or Dhollca) where they were 
afforded ■ secret asylum in the palace of the Raja, bo that the 
discovery of their retreat roust have been u matter of groat difficulty. 

Jemiitmal who had been ordered to discover and apprehend the 
Fendows by Doorjdhun, happening however to visit ’Wyrath Nug- 

* Wn Peaaacn- 

t Thu acteuM differ* tHghtlj from the nyLhatafficaJ bit lory of ib« PandawB, fee. 
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—g^ff^proiecutioti of his search, wan there killed by the brothers, 
and the death of Jemulmal coming to the knowledge of Doorjdfrun, 
he made certain that Pandows were those who had destroyed 
him, ns no others could hove done it. In consequence Doorjdhua 
in person suon arrived before Wyr+dh 3Fuggur witlf a large army. 
Having encamped hfre he consulted with his friend* ^Ruju Kurrun, 
the offspring of the sun* ns to the best mode of getting the Patidows 
within his power. The device suggested fay Kumm was to carry 
off the cattle of the city which would compel every true Rajpoot 
within the walls to come out for their rccovmy, and the- Pandows 
being true Rajpoots, (heir seizure by this means could be easily 
effected—'but as Doorjdhuri’s army was composed of Rajpnata, by 
whom it is considered a disgraceful act to steal cattle, Kurrun add¬ 
ed that other people were necessary for (hat purpose. He there* 
fore made a number of images with (he filth of his bory, and framed 
horses of wood, into hnth which he infused the principle of life, 
and the men thus created, he called Ktil, which signifies tilth or 
wood, the materials oT which he had used on tho occasion. 

The Kat or Kuttecs thus created having performed the service 
required of them, the Rajpoots of Wyriuh Nuggur, among whom 
were the Fandows, issued oat and gave battle, but as this took 
place the day after that on which the period of banishment, 13 
years, had expired, the discovery of the brothers did not involve 
the penalty of doubling the period of their exile. The fight being 
over, (lie Kaitees applied to Doorjdhun for the means of subsistence 
and a place of residence, upon which ha gave them P&wardesa # 
situated between Cutch and Sinde, and directed thahthey should pro¬ 
vide for their maintenance by cultivating the lands thus assigned to 
them. Having obeyed this order, the tribe in course or time cam- 
prised the following branches: I Patgur; 2 Manjirnaj 3 Pandwa j 
4 Hoodoor; 5 Babur v a. The history of these branches U not 
however correctly known. 

When the Ratteen first settled in Pawardess, a Rajpoot named 
Wttla was no inhabitant of it. Sometime afterwards, ns the Jam 
of llhooj was parsing through that district willi a large army, which 
he was carrying nsaiiirft Nuggw Farkur, he ordered Rnjpoot Wain 
end the KnUtus to accompany the expedition, arid they accordingly 
joined liim wiih eighteen hundred horse. On the return of tho ar¬ 
my from P-ukur, it encamped on the bunks of iha Runn which it 
hud crossed, where no shade was lo be found except that afforded by 


* Thwri it • diitriet in Cutch called lt Piwur” or 4( Pwut D(ih ** 
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a single PeelooMree, which Htijpoot Wala and the KflttcfeS'ric-’ 
c [dentally seeing look possession of* They were htwever, ordered 
to ^ive up the tree for the use of the Jnm, and on Rajpoot W&la’s 
refusal to do so ? on the pica that he never quitted his quarters by 
compulsion, ho and the Kntteca were ejected from the place by the 
Jam’s troops,^nd that prince’s tents were pitched there, Wala Raj¬ 
poot showed his indignation at this treatment, by sitting in the eun 
without shade or cover, arid he made a secret row not to touch fond 
or water till he had killed the Jam, or sacrificed hia own life in the 
attempt. The Kauees endeavoured to diaauade him from his purpose, 
by representing the Jam as the greatest sovereign in the country, 
liut without effect. Wala Rajpoot was not to be shaken from his 
design, in prosecution of which lie, nt night, accompanied by a hun¬ 
dred horse, proceeded to the tents of the Jam, and having dismount¬ 
ed at the door entered in alone with his drawn sword, and put that 
prince nod bis six brothers to death. After which deed he ret timed to 
hia own camp, and shortly afterwards hearing noises pracceding from 
the Jam's troops winch denoted their knowledge of the murder of 
their master, he and the Kattees took to flight, Eind retired within the 
fort of Pawur in their own country. They had not however, been 
allowed to escape with impunity, lor the Jam’s troops had quic My 
pursued, and were now besieging the fort in which they had sought 
refuge. 

The deceased Jam’s successor so^n joined the army from Ohooj 
and conducted the operations of the siege in person. YVnla Raj print 
and the Kairccs were at last forced to resort to negotiation for their 
safely. With this view they deputed two devotees, a Riijgwr and 
RawuL, to accommodate matters with the Jam, and apologise for tho 
fatal event which was the subject of hostilities between them. The 
Jam assented to their wishes on^condition of their giving him the 
daughter of a KaUeo in marriage, This was complied with, mid tho 
Jam was invileil to enter tho fort and take up bis abode Llicrc with 
an escort of about two hundred horse, after dismissing his -army. 
On this request being acceded tn, and after the return of the force 
to Dhoti], (lie Jam was lodged with four ar five of his attendants in 
a respectable place within the fort, and the remainder of bis follow¬ 
ers distributed in parties of live each in different quarters of the 
towu, on pretence that their lodging in one place LogcLbcr would in¬ 
terfere with the preparations fur an entertainment which had been set 
on foot, The Jam and his people were feasted and most hospitably 


* E*lT*dort Per*iea. 



treated for the apace of ten days, during which Rajpoot Wala end the 
Kattfl«a had matured-a conspiracy for their destruction. Finding at 
the expiration of the tenth day, that the Jam and his party were loll¬ 
ed into confidence and insecurity, they determined to put them to 
death next morning. The signal agreed upon for (he general mas¬ 
sacre was the sound bf a drum at a fixed hour. Acdordingly the 
Jam with his followers were put to death nitot morning, in different 
parts of the city. One man alone was allowed to escape with his 
life, for the purpose of carrying intelligence of the fate of bia^com¬ 
panions, and him they deprived of his nose, ears, and tongue. Be¬ 
fore he could have reached Bhoo), however, Rajpoot Wata and hid 
companions had decamped to Tharm Kundoln, where they were 
soon followed by the now sovereign of Culch, who had been called to 
the throne from the obscurity of a village, as soon as the fate of his 
predecessor was known. On ihn approach of the Jam’s army as far 
as Wundya and Blatlia, Wala Rajpoot and the Knllces became 
greatly alarmed, and despaired of their lives, and in their extremity 
they supplicated the interposition of their god, the sun. Wola Raj¬ 
poot full mg a.ilccp whilst in earnest und deep meditation on Isis fa to 
and that of his companions, was favored will) a vision in which ho 
was directed by his household god the huh,, to seek next morning 
either in a room or under a certain milk bush fur two fculuoa * and 
fl chaplet of flowers, which, if he found on the spot, indicated ho 
should be confident of victory in the ccnle&t which he apprehended. 
The dream was realised in tile morning, but Wain Rajpuet’s compa¬ 
nions tu whom he bad communicated the circumstance proving in¬ 
credulous, he proposed that (hey should remain there another night 
when ho assured them their god would no dnibt manifest bis favor 
toward* them again. Accordingly, that night not only Wain Raj¬ 
poot, but the whole of his friends wertThonored in their dreams by a 
visit from the sun, who directed them to seek in a certain place for 
a golden lance, which they should regard as a Certain token of vic¬ 
tory, ahd of the personal aid of the Sooruj Dewtah in the approach¬ 
ing battle. Finding this vision verified in the morning, Wtda Raj¬ 
poot and his companions, confident of success, prepared themselves 
with one accojd to fight to the very la^t. In the morning they took 
up their position in the battle field, and awaited the onset of the Jam. 
The neat approach of that Prince’s army was announced by the 
sound of the kettledrums, and in a few minutes the enemy appeared 
marching towards them* The Sooruj Dewtah was now soaa with a 


* Bivcnmaati. 

a 



golden lane* in hand and mounted on a grsj charger* lTwjS 
placed himself at the head of the Katteea, and-lad them on to the 
charge. The Jam’* army was overthrown and totally defeated, and 
an irumen*® booty of elephants, horse*, &,c., remained with the con¬ 
querors. The Jam himself retreated hastily to Bhooj. 

The Katteefi with WaUi Rajpoot returned to Than* Kundola, and 
there erected a temple in honor of their god the sun, which still 
exist s* # From the settlement of the Katteea that part of the coun¬ 
try la nailed Katteewar. 

Alter the above events, Rajpoot Wala or Wala Vouch, who was 
commonly called Putgooroo, married Roopdeh the daughter of a 
Kaltee, By her he hud three sons, viz. Wala, Khacher, nnd 
Khooman, who with their father, are the progenitors of >eventy<two 
tribes of iho Kattee race. The descendant* of Putgooroo are dis¬ 
tinguished by the appellation of Awruliya, and those of his three 
son* by Roopdeh are called Sakhaeet 


The Sakhatti tribtt art as follows f :—* 


1 Khscher Wats 

2 Khooman Wala 

3 Wala Wala 

4 Lee pa 

5 Bbojuk Wala 

6 Gopaluja 

1 Kurpura, so called front the 


bead of the tribe having 
had bis hand cut off. 

8 Beroceya Wala Mechap 
8 Bogra Bspechap 

10 Laloo 

11 Mon (from their having pleas 

ed the King.) 


* Captain Jacob viaited thii (ample, sad hu fiveo metho following account from 
a Ooaaljn in chirgo, * Chiton anil m Snltoe. H They attributed the erection of th* 
temple to Lakh* Phoolant«, a Fan of Cuich, eiceedin^fy anrienl, who conquered 
the country end built round it as Imrnrnae city, fony-aight Cm* in circumference, 
it* pie* boliHf Hi I wo d. Nuyelec* Soudilee and Choley!*! Futi her* (hot hs hu plough- 
Xtrid by hit nephew, os which iho Bibrtet eucceeded in aitiittning the tcvan'E^nty onr 
that port of the country ; That the city wu afterward* daelroyod, and (he (ampin great" 
ly injured* one iltngeEller thrown down ; the idol* brokeq at th* Mahnmedic in mi on 
about a thousand j oin ego, and the (ample robbed of inscriptions engraved on m~ rtene 
tablet let into the wall* ei alao Ihn corner of one of ibe idols containing ihe date broken 
off by «omo European gentleman about eight yean ago”—The only (rocs of (ha 
inscription a Captain Jacob could find, were in, to him illegible, Samcrit cWnclate on 
the podetM of (he idol, where the date bln been fractured It mentioned; and afterward* 
in (he eme character an the exterior of the ncriilimlQ the North, ecvcaly leg¬ 
ible from iff. 

Th# iniehpiion require* more minute ecru tiny j sod either Captain Jacob oar myself 
will take m early opportunity of attend tag to it. 

\ ^ w ™ 1 pf iiflaront tribee La being prepend for the information of Oowamont 
UoiofihW (be Coon of Director!, *Uob I vhould be fled Is fersleh when per 



* Vlioodur * 

13 Jogeeya, origin a Jl/ Rhooman, 

but bo called from intermar¬ 
rying with Jogecs, in me¬ 
mo rial of which they still 
wear doth oS the color of 
ochre, like the Jogeee. 

14 Haduriyi 

15 Purdur 
16" Chandoo 
1? Chandurd 


J5» 

18 Dand, originally Khicher, hot 

bo named by a king, 

19 Manuk Wala 

SO Ratudka Khacher 

21 Koond a l ey a'Khacher 

22 Vukma Wata 

23 WaykhaWnla 

24 Changaor Kbooman 

25 J hob u l iy a, o ri g in ally Khacher, 

but so called from tfreji; re" 
aiding in a village of that 
name. 


The Anruiiya tribe* are, 

1 Geeda, Vadel’e descendants, 21 Leekhra 

2 Dhandut, originally Kahloro 22 Mukwana, (Rajpoots excom- 

BarwnUyne, from Jodhpour. munSeated from their cast ,*) 

5 Chowra 23 Saaur 

4 Khowur, originally Mukwa- 24 Koteela 
rm Rnjpoota, excommunicat- 25 Veroo 
ed from their cast. 26 Ball 


5 S u row la* a branch of the Dh an- 2? Jebuliya 
dul. 23 Malta 


6 Be&iya Boreccha 

7 Vechiya 


8 Manguriya 

9 TurgowHya, from the Wadel 

Rajpoot*. 

10 Bhewla 

11 Veyghur 

12 Khoreedis 

13 Dhakra 

14 Sekhwa 

15 Teetoochaj from the Wadel 

Rajpoot*. 

16 Jativurra 
11 Paigura 

18 Fandwa 

19 Maya 

SO Gooliya 


29 Jhanjuriya, incorporated with 

the Dhandula* 

30 Babhareea 
3! Tadhana 

32 Toriya - 

33 Wata 

34 Wauk 

35 Babur iy a 

36 Danger 

31 UlloOj origin ally Choo wan Raj¬ 

poots, excommunicated from 
their ca«t.f 

33 Dhattaoea incorporated with 
the Dhanduli, 

39 Rhareriya Ditto 

40 Vuinmka Ditto 

41 Geegoya 


* By iatwartalnr* with MthomcdiUi.il tho Jhidi oib* of Rijpootfl, tarau^d 
" Mucthwtiii** tad tin tht J 

f Probably 01 tha u«« ucoont u tbw* above manticuitf. 
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42 Koleej& incorporated with 

the Babiiriya, 

i 

43 Baburiya 

44 Bhamla 

45 Kagra 

KajcotGj Mcy 24lh. 1839. 


46 Lada 

47 Hftttea 

Thus there are twenty fire Suk- 
hacet, and forty aoyen iwrntiya 
tribes. 


IV ,—An account of the City of Pathh. and its neighbourhood, 
extracted from Persian Authorities. By James Bird, Es¬ 
quire. 

In the absence of any detailed account of Ballih and its neigh¬ 
bourhood} some informal ion on this interesting region, supplied by 
the Persian tract, lately transmitted lo the Geographical Society by 
Captain Sorties, cannot be without interest at the present moment. 
This geographical tract f as stated in the preface, is an extract from 
the third section of a history of Balkh, by AbdaUnhhm-Knsim Al- 
husumt, which waa copied from another history, written, in Hej, 616, 
A. D t 1S11, by Aboobiker-bin-Doud, who wag the Shaikh-pl-Is- 
lam, or chief of the Mohammedan religion, Captain Burn eg calls 
it the Jatnia-Ul-Anaab/ and states that he procured the work from a 
Mull ah of Kabul, who received it from the YVali, or chief of Tash 
Kurglmn, the capital of Klmlltim. It cotiiains an account of the 
several traditions regarding tha supposed founders of the city of 
Bblkh; the first Mohammedan conquests, and subsequent stole of (ho 
country ; the great idol temple of Balkh, called Nnobahnr; its mos¬ 
ques, tombs, gates, und changes'of its buildings, with notices of the 
river of Balkh and its distribution to the several villages; the trade 
of the city, and the mines and* passes in the neighbourhood* The 
style and arrangement of the wgikr being faulty, and ill adapted to the 
tasto of European readers, I have endeavoured to arrange the in¬ 
formation it contains under the following heads. 

General outline and aspect qy the Country about Ealkh. 

Rteenr t It is here stated, that the water of Balkh comes from 
Aolaog, and that the rivers of Balkh having passed from hence, flow 

■ 

* Mr. Wolff, it page 2£l) of hit tcateli, menlioiu the jHijmio-iUnflsIii or collection 
of gtneatagiai, which ia do when* alluded toby nemo in the pretont ’work, though the 
M*)™"®-fci-gb*Tiibj, oi eolluiioni of wonder* ia quoted. It wm 'wriliw Iti thi 

ilinw of Jaoi Btf of Sind. 
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Gj ^Vuderab and Halahjird in five Btranm*,* which descending from 
Ihc Tallies above into the lower country, continue their course from 
souLh to noith towards Balkh. In the opinion of Mohammedan 
writers and physicians, the water of the Balkh-Ab, or proper river of 
Balkh, 19 accounted a sovereign remedy lor insuring long life, because 
it Hows from the south towards the Pole, and its lcngt|j is s«id to be 
fifty pharaang, or about one hundred and AAj miles, which appears to 
be nearly the breadth of the valley, as we learn from other sources.! 

This river, immediately after having issued from the Darah, or 
valley where it rises, is distributed into eighteen streams. ^ Tho 
division of the river of Balkh into these eighteen canals takes place 
in the following order Above the bridge of Adam Bikii, usually 
called the bridge of Ilchi K^uoajn, six of these tnke their origin, 
and are known by the names of the Nahr Shahi, Kadr, Siyahjird 
Balkh (jj Daslagird, and ChimL&k. Lower down than tho above 
bridge, the dam, or reservoir el the Nulir Muslitak, Isfahan, Ab¬ 
dullah nnd Bakhshawar, is situated; and the reservoir of the Nnhr 
Arghandab, Faizabad, nnd Aliabad, is still lower down, but above 
the reservoir of Sokhta. 

The five remaining canals arts those of Adina Musjid, the Kara- 
jah, the Yurlang, Fnnt, and Shaikh Shnrik, which have their origin at 
the village of Sar Punch ah, Other streams besides these go to the 
tract of country about Akhchu. It is also stated, that the Nahr 
Shahi, Kadr, Siyahjkd, Balkh and Mushlak flow on the eastward, and 
environ* of the city, nnd that the oilier canals pass to the westward, 
being distributed to two hundred and twenty-eight villages in tho 
following order: 

■■ 

* These arc the five rivers, which, in the opinion of Arabian geographers, compose 
the Onus, anil arc delineated in ihoir (mips as joining 13ns mighty stream ; but ihe fiver 
pf Balkh is tint considered one, Tlic u||ki? tlftricl uf rite hirwnn TPlIi-y, aLtonJi^ lo 
Dr. Lord’s tflte fopart, t» calLe4 TJLpnp, &iui lorn moniitDIil par* over il Hr tflupg. Ibq 
Hank a I sayi** that Hilawird is a town in the hilly part of the country of Balklu 
f Mr, ISrphj.nslonc suite*. that ihe province of Balkh n from a hundred l»* hundred 
and twenty miles in breadth* (from north to south)* and two hundred and fifty miles in 
length (funi east tu trest) , but Mr, Jlertiuk in his nuiu3 un Ahui^Hczi Khan's history 
of the Tartars, sajt, ( that it i* throe hundred •»] sixiy mill* Innp* itiduene, ■■ appear* 
of the province of Ktiull* between Ihe rivers of Wskhsh ami ttadbkItalian, not considered, 
as part of Balkh by the former eulbofify. 

| Belli Captain Burras and Munrhi Mnhun Lil, mention in their works that th* 
stream of tho Balkh river i? divided into oi^htonn ghiiaIji, of which rw?lre are slid! 
open, according to the AUlhorily of Mir Iz^at Allah in hi* travels beyond the HimaUyii 
$ Dr, Lord, in his late report, speaking of loo paw of Ghorbind, soya, l< but on 
reaching Hyagird., the hitherto uniform lint* of the mountain «t n nen to h* Turingat¬ 
ed with red* green, ashen grey, which on elimination we found to he produced by 
r«d ochre, indurated decay ing greed alone t tod itrala of volcanic ubu. 
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Nahr Shahi to villages - *. ,. * 10 Nahr Bakhshawar to viHagWi^iCT 


Kadr . 

Ditto.. 

17 

Arghandab-. Ditto. 

.... 16 

Siyajird. *. 

Ditto. 

J 7 

Adma Musjid Ditto- 

13 

Bb Ekh * - * - 

Ditto. . . 

21 

Knrajah. .. - Ditto. 

- * * 4 *■ S 

Dastajird. - 

Ditto. 

10 

Vurlnnrr.... Ditto, 

■ ait. 6 

Chimin k... 

Ditto .,,,. - 

12 

Fact .. Ditto. 

. n 

JVTushtak.., 

. Ditto 

4 5 

Shaikh Shank Ditto. 

.... to 

Isfahan. *. 

Ditto .#,(■• 

id 

Faizabad. -. Ditto -, 


Abdullah. . 

Ditto .. 

26 

Aliabad.... Ditto . 
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Besides these, eighteen villages are watered by a streamlet in the 
valley of Kheibar, and there arc several others in the district of Akh- 
ehu, Our author states, that the Yurlatig irrigates the lands of Sal- 
burrm, and that the Faot is dUtiibuted to Minghk, places mentioned 
in Captain Humes 1 * map, 

JHctmtairM and Vallirn, The country of Balkh, which is extremely 
fertile, presents a succession of hilly valEies, on the south and east, 
opening into level plains towards the mouths of their [hillrent livers. 
According to Persian authorities, the city is situated on level ground 
at a distance of four phorsatig, or twelve miles, from the mountains, 
and twelve phnrsnng, or thirty-six miles, from the Oxus; hut Captain 
Eu rncs status il is only nix miles from tho hills. On tlm youth it U 
bounded by flic high mountains of llmdiikush, over which rough and 
difficult passes lead into India ; on the north it has the river Jihun or 
Oxus; and is situated between Hadakhshfm and the desert of Khw&* 
ri^m on the east nod west- Only two passes arc mentioned by our 
author, the first tending into Lidia, and the other into Turkestan, 
but no particulars of the route to either arc given. The most com¬ 
mon route into Turkman leads r r long the Oxusby Khulium, Tallinn, or 
Tali khan; and the one* into India, which were formerly roost frequent¬ 
ed, are the passes by Bamiati, or Ak-iobat, and Panjlilr* Both are de¬ 
lineated in the accompanying Arabic map, taken from the geographi¬ 
cal wmk named JMusalik-wn Mumalik. The former, which lies furthest 
to the N. W. conducted the traveller by Madir end Kah,to Bami- 
an # a distance often stages; and the other, a distance of twelve 
atoges, led by Khulium, Seimnjan, Anderab, and Jarinnah to Panjliir* 
From late information, wo learn that the general line of the Hin- 
dukuah mountains, on the north aide, rune east and west, and at 

Hurnes and MoKun Lil took nine dtyi l* travel from 3ft am tan 

10 Balkh hj lHa p^ D 0 f EindwH SJiikan, and tbs Hititiiiifcd dislnnc* in til* Jew**) o r 
*’ * “ lt ® r t»vom in douil. atnomitiog to on* hundrad and nidotj milei* 
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right angles to th6 direction of the streams that join the Oxua,and this 
elevated table land if cut into numerous y allies, the longitudinal axis 
of which is in (he same direction. 

Natural geociiafiiy. 

The information given under this head by the author, is very scan¬ 
ty, end is confined to a notice of its mineral productions, which are 
said to be gold and silver, # obtained from mines in the hills, nod the 
streams of the country. Copper, lend, a!u;n t salt and sulphur, with 
IhoTuby of Budakhshan are meulioticd us the produce of iheso hills. 

Historical GEocitArirv. 

The country of Ilalkb, under the designation of Bactria, has been 
celebrated, in the East from the remotest antiquity, and is now 
known to tl;c orientals by the appellation of Om-al-Bolad, or iho 
mother of cities. It has, in their veneration, the second jf not ftn 
equal place with Mekko, which they name 0:n-ah Kora, or tlic mo^ 
ther of towns. Numerous nre the different Mohammedan traditions, 
regarding the origin of Balkh t and the names nfiU supposed foun¬ 
ders. Adam v Cain, and Aiyub, or Job, are severally named as the 
builders of the city, the foundation of which however, m n with mors 
truth, assigned by others, to Kaiumar*, first of the Peshdudian dy* 
nasty of Persia, or to Gushtasp of (lie Kuianhft family ^ and the same 
as the Ilystaspcs of the Greeks* 

In (lie small historical work, called Malik Shahi, it is related that 
Balkh was built by the Tub ban, or kings of Arabia Felix, who were 
of the idolatrous Liibc of Aad; and this tradition agrees with what 
Diod mus Siculus relates regarding llit* expedition ofOsymandias from 
Egypt into Baclria. 

Amidst these contradictory accounts our author, in order to re¬ 
concile them, adopts the opinion of Mutawakkil-biu-1 lamran, that 
Balkh waa twenty-three Limes destroyed and twenty-two timea re- 
builtg and that therefore the several traditions relative to its found- 
era niay be correct. 

Prior lo the commencement of profane history, and the ago of 
He rodolu^, it had become a place of great celebrity in the Eaatj 
and being the niGst eastern province of the Persian Eir[tire a 

* In Dr. LuriP* report to which frequent reference lias Jwen made, it ia siiifr ^ilnl in tn* 
oiitt>Ulc T immediately over the cnlrmicc-yf the Glvtrbarid p:i*n, nnrf un t‘ic verv lunmil of 
|bu Kill,, occurs a vein of (liver >ir«, vrlucH ho^Ever appeared tu me 6n poor, tbftl it would 
Ponrcfi pay Lhn eipon&eof fvjr|un£» 1 heard of a much ocher vein in ihe paueef Finj- 
bir, which wit tiid to hiv« been worked lb & great silent in Uio tuna of the Choghlaii/* 
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appears to have obtained Ihe name of Baciria, derived as ihtynsj 
fron the Persian word liabktar,* signifying the HhisL Among the 
Mohammedans it is usually called Balldi Btmi, which may bo 
translated Iho terraced Balkli j and was probably applied to desig¬ 
nate tFie nature of the mountains of Hindukush, or Caucasian ; which, 
its a succession of hilly ranges, on. the North side, descend from &n 
elevation ot rice or ten thousand feet to the plum of the Otfus. In 
the middle of the sixth century before Christ the Bactrians, ufter 
having boldly opposed the Persian army under Cyrus*, or Kaikho.Hao, 
who bad returned lioni the conquest of Lydia, voluntarily surrender¬ 
ed iheir country tn Sun power. Boon nfier, and imi long prior Io the 
time when Cyrus wih tilum, kt the war ngiiin^t the Mafsngotir T his 
younger eon Tanyoxnrccs, the Rmerdts of Herodotus, was consti¬ 
tuted Gin vet nor of the province ; hut, he having been m molly mur¬ 
dered by order til" his brother Cimihvtd^, the cm miry was next ruled 
by one of the Mtigi who hud hn'ii suh^UUded in Jiis rfeud, P 1 ttc Just 
b the SmerdcH ol“ either uLiS'ical euthoniir^ and is LhmiHil by some 
to be lire satnc &s ladi-.ua-q>, hum the cotnipimn of whoso name 
Hyde thinks, liarUtn dt-iKod its appellation of Xm mspa, 

.During tlic reign (jf Pauus JIvMuspe*, Ikicirm, which formed 
tbctwelfili sitrupy of the Persian empire, was a place cf banish¬ 
ment fui captives The ancient IhitlnuiH, who appear not to hove 
differed ninth in maimers from the Srylliiim«, most resembled the 
diodes in the covciiug of (heir heads, and were indeed a b;irmh 
of ibis PitsU.ji stock, mixed with {jicehs and other foreigners. \ 
The Asii, who, tviili the Tochart, I’jv-siani, and Such mult, overturned 
the subsequent Greek kingdom ol JincLiiii, about one hundred 
and twenty-five ycuis before* Cfoist, are esteemed by philologists 
to be the same people ns iho Ossetes, J inhabiting the Caucasian 

1 V^-? 

j UrofuTsor Its sir, in fiJs rrimrlu; on thr. Y^m 1 Jinjn.igc* says ibal Us grammitical 
ElrtJ '[urci t iiulS srt Icjjj mf UillggiimA eMmes iiOfad nOl only wiLh Hie SuD’Cnt, bul Ml BOHKS 
iintinrj-s approach nearer to ihu Ploy "inn of lauding*;*, fit it U jq say, Greek 

and Lilin, nidi iIn*i» I'lflurmiL di.ik'elsj ; mi nllior: u jk <|imu peculiar, winch (tccirs fo 
siigw ihai it is a ilifiirrcut tu br artjn^tiUoL'vcen t|i« Saoicrit and Liiqak. R- 

A* 8. Tr^in tic 11 ^ns, Vo|. III. jia^c 

t l 3jiia:Eii Unities in a lute aceomiLfif Ihr> fciah-jvjgb kaffirs, traiutPiilLcd totba Governor 
t*fncrJ, Hi it in llie »hII^l l s cf flic J-ijintt vallic^ miuqIC'I in ths 

K^hMan Kabul, trol K>hl of Uanjlisr, ihe Padii ImngiiTigc is ofiolicn by Uic people, 
b^ars mi r^ideni affiritj to ibc lmi"uapic of Uiu Kiilftrn, who i^niro for ibisin'-levr* 
iGtmki.i 4:^1 nl. r . ii' eight village** nunc, arc, I l’nh[iein ; - Esbucin; *i ^ondur; 4 
AiHrjic; 5 (iliyn ; fi 13 flri.aiM; 7 Uuraj Fnlli ; ar)(i Mulaikw ' LIjg iiilllbllanU *1 

wbinb the rcmu&_* of llio l + aikttii, wko assislsd in the overthrow of Lite Greob king¬ 
dom I>f hicirii, 

t ^'hroug toiii iho »ftitle, qtmitb in ih* pruvi^ut nolo, Prifeisor Xta*k raenjl.^in .1 that 



mountains on the Black sea ; mid tile connexion of their language 
with Persian appears to establish their family dcscftil. In ancient 
times the Medea were named Arii, and appear to have extended 
the appellation of Aria to the whole tract between Assyria and India; 
and even at this day ibu Ossetes, descended from the ALannt, a 
branch of the Asii, are known by the name of Ariam * Their ancea- 
tors the Asii, who may have obtained ibcir^name from the Sanscrit 
Asa, signifying a bow with which they were armed, are according to 
Abel Item u sat mentioned by the Chinese historians as inhabitants 
of the country of Wan or Sftgdiamt. From these facta we conclude 
that the langiiogo of undent Jiiilklt wan the Zend; though our au¬ 
thor, in the geographical tract which is tho subject of ihid article, 
tells us that the Deri, tho courtly dialect of tho ancient Persian 
Language, was that which wan vernacular in tho country : and adds, 
on the authority of the Ajnib~ii! Maklukut, that all the inhabitants 
were idolaters, until the period of the Mohammedan conquest, under 
the Khulif Osman* If our author means that Deri was the verna¬ 
cular language of Balkh, when linn conquest took place, llic infor¬ 
mation is probably correct, as Ilehnram-gaur, fourteenth of the Sas- 
sanian kings, superseded tho Pelilvi dialect, by the use of the 
more polished one called Deri, which appears to have been the dia¬ 
lect of the province of Pars or Persia proper. This change was 
effected in the end of the fourth century of our xro p and it is scarce¬ 
ly credible that this language could have been vernacular in Balkb, 
though it may have been employed in epistolary curie.spuudence and 
in business, The inscriptions on the numerous Hadrian coins, 
found in the country about Kabul, and so well illustrated by the in* 
genuity of Mr. James Prinscp and "Air. Masson, prove, that from 
before Christ 195, and in the reign of Menander, fifth of tile 
Greek Hadrian kings, who possess*] the country after the death 
of Alexander tho Great, a language following the Zend inflexions, 
and containing words from tho Polity], or Arabic stock, was in 
comftion use. The character also, in which it w-a* written, wa* 
the Hadrian form of Pdilvi. 

Tha Asii, with the appellation oT Sacx added, wore tire gum a 
people as the Assaceni, whose metropolis was Mussaga, and which 


Zeml it tkn lan^ua^r of ancient >Viji]ia ; and saya thatj in addition lt» ilia proof of ihia 
afTtirdfed liy the cunicfurm irtbcnpimm of Pcrtc|toli» Ijeing in Zend, atiQlhor cirenm- 
itinr.e winch may tc adduced is the dialect of an Iranian iribe, called by the Georg l- 
ml Osi d by the UusLana OfiitmzL Ittiti^Oh the very tiimmil of CaucntUi, at present, 
without ary particular religion* and *uppased t by Mr. Iflaproth, (in hia journey wla ihe 
Caucasus and Georgia), from hitioricil prubabilify ti be an ancient Median colony. 

9 
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appears Lo have been situated between the Cophfenes, or ritfPT of 
Kabul, And (he Gurscus, or river of Kashgar. They wore, accord^ 
jag lo (be Chinese historians, addicted to commerce ; education 
was much attended to among them, and it is a curious fact that the 
name of Mu asag ad a Itaja, is found on-coin No. 19 of the col¬ 
lection published, by H. H. Wilson, Esquire, in the 17th Vob of 
(he Asiatic Researches of Calcutta. It 19 a well executed piece of 
money, and the inscription around the Head of the prince is in the 
ancient or Lath character of Sanscrit. The intimate connexion, 
therefore, which philologist have observed between the Zend and 
Sanscrit languages, and the connexion of the former, in many of 
ita radical words, with pure Persian, may be explained without (he 
supposition adopted by English orientalists, that the Zend was forg¬ 
ed and borrowed from the Sanscrit. 

After tbe overthrow of the Greek kingdom of Eactrin, by the 
Abu and Tochari, little is known of the state of the country, under 
the Parthian kings ; the first of whom Arspcea, who rose into power 
about the period when the Greek Hadrian kingdom commenced, is 
said by Armenian historians to have claimed descent from Abra¬ 
ham by Kcturnh, and to have established his power in the city of 
Rahl (Holkk), in the land o! Cussici, * the sumo us the Cussea of 
Diodorus Siculus, Cossea nr the Caucasus appears to have obtain¬ 
ed its name from the tribe or Kliasas, or Kas, mentioned in the 
Korea Puivu of the Rlahabnrat, end also by the Emperor Baber 
In his mcincir?i. 

The conquest of the country, south of these mountains, is men¬ 
tioned in Ma-twon-Jiu’u account of tine Great Yue-cbe or Indo-Scy- 
thians ; who appear to have possessed it from If. C. Ji J (i to A. 
D* when it became subject Lo the Sassanidcs. Succssivc ^ 
Scythian tribes of the same family as the Asii, though nominally 
bearing allegiance to (his dynasty of Persian kings, appear (o have 
pushed on their conquests towards India, of which country (hey 
were in possession when Co sums Indicopicuetes visited it in the 
middle of the sixth century of our jvm* They are mentioned by him 
under the name of Hunm ; are known to classical writers as the Eu- 
thalitcsj are culled by Arabic authors Hayalclahs; and, by the Hin¬ 
dus, Tlaibayas. 

Ardaslur, Lbe son of Bubuk and first of the Kngsonides, having de¬ 
throned Ardevan, or Artabanes, fourth of this name among the 


* Sec Avd all's Inatoiy of Armenia. (Yol. l*t ji. &7J. 

^ Oiuncia account of India in T^initr * 1 1 jniirnil for January JEHfT# 
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Parthian kings, renewed with great splendour tlio ceremonies and 
ritual of the Marian religion, and took possession of Bnciria, with 
other dependencies of the empire. According to the history of Nik- 
hKhm-Mufisaud, written ia the middle of the thirteenth century, the 
temple of Istakhar had Ue’en constructed by order of Gushtoap,, who 
built there a ditfJijna iu which the Zend books wcjye placed with 
greut honors. As the religion of the Pt^iatis, and the books of 
Zoroaster, during the time of Alexander nod the subsequent Partiti¬ 
on kings, had been corrupted and lost, the Xruft-jtfvMfa, Home think, 
was compiled from llic iccitul ton of the aged Jlfufrhft; and sofln after 
the commencementof the reign of Ardashir Unbegun, Ike magnifi¬ 
cent idol temple of IhilJtii, called N aobuhar, !o which the people of 
Indiii and China made pilgrimage^ was, on the authority of our pre¬ 
sent author, built, and dedicated to the rites of tills religion; winch, 
on the side of India at least, rieoims lo have partaken of the supersti¬ 
tious practices of the Hindus 

beyond a few detached notices, there ia nothing authentic known 
regarding the stale of I lie country under tliu Saasnmtlcs; hut, in the 
quarrels of J forum/ and Firoz, the sons uf Ucbaram-guijr, I he Uaijnte* 
inks or bhtfhtififitf, serin to have played a conspicuous part, and to 
have extended ihciiHulvuif lu India; where, in thu middle nf the fifth 
century, they appear to have been m possesion of VaLnbliipur in 
Kultywar, UuyLal, their original country, comprised Balkh, Tocha- 
riftan, Damian, Baklan, Bathikslian, Andckhml and Bhubrrghan, 

Tiro late oft lie Persian empire was irrevocably scaled by the de¬ 
feat of Yezdijird, in the battle of Nib a wand, A. )>. bTi ; mid though 
this tin fortunate prince, the last of the Sussamde#, sought mid obtain- 
cd assistance from the Kkuken ufihe'Turks, he waj*i*d on unsucecss- 
ful war against the Mohammedan general Khmf, wlm> hy direction 
ot Omar, had invaded the proviiiA of Khurasan, Dominion had 
passed /rout l /jc race o/ Sasim, rmd Hn/k/i became (be possession 
of their Mohammedan adversaries. The account of these changes 
is j^iven here from the tract presented by Captain Jiurnes, 

* ( J tistormus that IVliiiil the m>u of Ki'is, was tin- first umiiny, ilio foil nit¬ 

ers nfl >huiij w bo in tune ul Oiuiir, pn^ed t lie riMtr Jihuu (Oxu*i) runt rmn^uer- 
c i 'il Itu-lkli , hut- huiiKj Snii, that ii niib first subdued bv Stud + the j-uii of (buuui, 
Abdnlmahk-hnm-thniU', indeed say^^‘1 am utllifftt wliolir^t cmupieml JJulkh, 
and wits in llic army of Said, who in the lime uf Mum ini i, led the men who 
milk the crnuilry, and induced tins inhabitants to receive the true faith/ 1 It U 
ulso Haled of Lais the soil of Said, tha Egyptian, that, ia the year of Hej. 
90/ A, I). 70?*, the conquest of IJokhurn w is effected through him, and that, 
in the time uf AbdaJtmdik, the son of Nerwau. the subjection of Balkh 
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foUuwtdb 5ubsei|ucmJy, during the government of Hijtij, Ktiubn the son uf 
Muslim, marched tu Uulkli; and w hen, in the year of He), 0T, h« arriv¬ 
ed Hi the town uFTiludmh, he uig'cd the inhabitants to era brace the true Fnith, 
but they replied, tbal the advanced guard of Tar ah Klimt, die Widiof Balkh, 
would not become the followers of Islam, neiihcr would tlicy* lie after¬ 
wards bribed them by money, and attacked the guard which was defeated 
and fled ;o Ikih'jrckiiruh, where there was a summer palace, surrounded by 
water in which the hie» fortiiml themselves. At that time Atai-bm-^nib, 
who was I lie Iburili Shaikh in LtalLh, and whose name is connected with the 
hill of Am hoi, wa* present with the army, and said tn haulm, “This impudent 
Cv.hr place* reliance on (he summer bouse, and where in re should we not 
confide in the great God.? Having said so, he whipped his horse, and mailo 
him plunge imo tbr water which he passed in safely ; ami him iij; made Ins 
way to the summer house, he threw down its doors. \S hen the men of tine 
guard perceived this they tool to flight; bin living pursued ami taken, they 
were hvmiglu before haiiba and fruisenttd to profess (he both of istam- 
Succftdiug ilie&u events HaUba marched fur Bokhara, where arming in (ho 
cold scum m, and hearing that the rimiom had it lapsed mu i iboir forroer idol¬ 
atry, he again led Ins troops |o JiitJUi, In way uf Lhrgh.nmm ; which plitcu 
hud submitted to the arm*. nf Kiitiho v and el' which Aluttaivnkkil, the sou of 
HtiTutuh, awd hcvimth S\unV\i m Wiikli, was made governor. As ihc people of 
Turini/had at this time accepted the true faith, Kaliha asked their isssis^ 
taiicein taking posschsuni of Jlalkh mid punishing those who hud rebelled : 
and agreeably to his request they nccoiu pruned him ucruss I he Jilniu, and 
Timur prisoners the it postales, who news again brought hurt to Zslamtsni r 
Kot long nficr, bowover. They rdnpscd, and went hy way of Kktoifaw, and 
Ak-imjpm, to fstwiijA, where there was n fort winch he destroyed; and having 
made prisoners (if the garrison, distributed the booty t but was c tip lined li¬ 
nn eng Ids troops. 

The u-ijoJn of‘ tliH part of Kborcsnn as Fur ns the O.xiiHt, was ruled 
by a J Vjfsinti satrap, nnnicsd Mn'huiuh, who fixed the scat of govern* 
ment at Mervj and llui enuntry Northward nl tlic Oxuh wha subject 
to the Khakim of tins Turkic Balkii and thu neighbouring countries 
subseqnonlly bccamu thu possession of the sevoicl Mohammedan 
dynasljim, knotvit by the rtnin v of SoflkriiW, Sam armies, and Ghast- 
tmvidcfl, until in A, D. 1221, it was subdued by the Moghul armies 
of Jcnjhiz Khan* Jlalkh wb* ut this Lime called the capital of the 
true faith, and was of such extent, to contain within the Inmt, and 
neighbouring villages, tw elve hundred places of Mohammedan wor¬ 
ship, and many public baths. 

Ah the power of’ the descendants of Jcnjhiz Khon declined, that 
ofTaimur rose into notice, and Bulkh became the possession oi 
his family ; the members of which ruled it with various degrees o| 
power, until ibe time of Aurangzeb, Since then it has been niter* 
palely in possession of the Persians and Ouahek Turkomans. 
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Local GEocrurur. 

v 

Bftlkh r winch is now n heap of ruins, exhibits the remains of a 
few cnllegeSj mosques, and a dilapidated mud wall, to attest the ex¬ 
istence of its farmer greatness. Within the wide circuit of the Jailer, 
only a small portion is inhabited; and the accmiitf of its farmer 
buildings we shall lieie translate entiio from the Persian of our ati' 
thor* 

■Nanfmimr, ** When the fortunes of the family of Ifarmek, in the time of 
Hariin-fir KtiEihid, line! been srtUterud through the kingdoms of the world, 
fined this rate named Pnvitk hin ^ ahiyii Vpsih, in llej* 17fi, A- Tl, 79*l f innde 
gmmior of Khnni^un; and w r hou at this time lie came to Lhdkh, having as¬ 
sembled the learned and men of cunsequence m the country, at the gute of 
Nnnhafair, he .miiil mi hem, “ know and he aware, that originally thr rare'of 
Rnrint-k sprang from Chapa Khan of Ifalkh, and my great grand-father* 
Hnmiek, vdui vas, as well kimwii, ol t)ie family nf the Sns^amdcs,* was the 
person whit built the ^iiohahar ol Biilkh.” TUi* rent pin was ihc kaabah of 
the fire worshipper* and their place of rnfaiafton* fit the MffjmR-ul-GrJia-’ 
rftih it '** related, that the family ol Lfarmek, creeled in Ralkh, one nf ihc 
most wonderful *t nurture* in Ww world, to which the people fnmi Rindu- 
>tnn, t'hiii* and Machiii, kings nod princes, high mid low, from all parts, 
made pilgrimage*; and, as is (lie nistnm at the Knaball* having guno round 
the huildini;several Limes, they made large presents ihctu* It is also related 
that it was aa idol temple, which in ihu time at the Kim lit’ Osman was de¬ 
stroyed*" 

The name, Nacbahar, means the new spring time; and the exis¬ 
tence of idols in this temple would indicate thnt in eastern Persia, mi 
amalgamation oft Jin Mugrau mid Jiuddhafat, t>r Bra h inimical, ^yalems 
of idolatry Il.hJ taken place during the reign of the SusHfiiitdcJi. The 
temple in Multan, called the golden house, and described by ibn 
Ilnuk&l, would appear to have been tonal rue led on (lift same principle 
a^i tl ic Naobahar of Bulkh. Jt contained au idol, made ru the form 
of a man, to reverence winch the people of *Sind and Hind made 
yearly pilgrimages, and those who prayed at the temple, brought with 
iheni great riches which they paid in tribute. The idol was seated 

* Thit. ateou.nl it tonfirlTOil by i3jc Tarjkh {aUKitlidi, fjuotprt hi Price ‘s Mobafflniedmn 
history* which friyji. “ Tin? linL cireiinutL&rict which vta arc here induced to nonce, ts 
iko elevation to the Yi**iunil f or ollice of fir si nrniirticr of tiaLe, of JnnlT^r Hnrinckky, 
the Barmecide, which is *W*A to have taken place umfar Pullman. Of tbii ilfaBtritma 
family, it is cow dmcovortd Lh a L, the smciiiian htul filladgome of the mo it important 
union, under tho Tcrsitn monarchy nn fai back ns ilio reign of Afdeaheir Baobtigari, 
In iheen mloo hud been vested froTO diala-ni pat iocU* the hereditary iu per in tendance of 
the Pvieunr temple* of fire, of the Mmgun ^usio r l^l L o^- ,a 
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fin a square throne, was crowned with a diadem of gold, and the hands 
retted on the knees, us usually observed in the images of Buddha. * 

L 

This temple was destroyed by the lieutenant ofHijtrpbm-Eusuf 
who invnded Sind daring the Khalifat of Walid, 

The geographical treatise of Bakun i, written in the 15th century, 
describing liulkh, says, that this is a great town, and one of the 
principal ones of Khurasan, built by IVlnnuchcher, the sou of Iraj, 
the sun of Vendun ; and its inhabitants are known for their vanity. 
Tien: was the Naohahar, a vast temple of idols, which was a bun-* 
drotl gnz long by as many in breadth, and more than a hundred in 
height. It was under the charge of Bnrmek \ and the kings ©l 
India and China came to worship the idol, and to kiss at the ^atnc 
lime, the hand of Efarmck. This Barmck ruled iu all the country, mid 
one succeeded the other, until the time when Khorasan was taken by 
the Khalil Osman. The temple was suhstrpiently destroyed by 
K&is the sou of Hiutham. 

{•alt 1 * (in*t Our author tells us that the Asmanians, ac¬ 

cording to Abu Ishuk, called the city of BidkJi, the city of blood, 
because in his time it had been mere limn twenty times destroyed 
dorin^ the religious crusades which had been undertaken against it. 

u This lit) liinl lbiir tlttor-, 'mo on tin; «-nsr, fine on the utM, mid two 

idlii is on tin.ill, sold bftUlll ; mid by whnlcvrr ehioi yim HiUml, ihrru 

usi^ «i lui/ur li!hd %ml1i nil msinwr of deliemiK ioi !it^, ici^nnK rsuli uf 
which a.m sill (hi- riivM’i of iht ui i> Tlie wtiiern call* mr^cnlhd ilio gale 
oi Vahisib; ihe 'uiiiln ru tbol of ftnubiihiiir; thei i ;isicrn th^gaie of TFmriuvtum 
and lilt; fumili laid no 11:11111 . 

o The .M:ijma-tfb(di:ii:iih. »mdi ( nui|i|lol in ilie time of Abdullah 

Khan, son of StAiindor Khan, tln/sinol Jmii Heg, huts regard mg tki Ik li, 

* Mi - 1 I’rinacp hu^ stLljufactorily mfloblialicd iliv tmi-iufm nC Ihe Mitliuic, or Jiule^ 
Scythiun coins, to the Hi mid m Kanru^ ^ncj; *10.1 1 in-, ■itinwri I It it tlie ItuJo Sang an i* 
;in ry|(R of cairn. mil irjiLq* that tins religion af JitieLna. ivns corrupted lay the admi Hum 
tif limlrlliabm, nr Hiniluisrn, as tjr.n bren ju$l Sertoli oil ftlvlumirmdnm -a Lit la 11 r l t y. In 
hn jotirn.d T liar April ISli? , “ Wit iiuW iirrivo t ” uav*- Ik: ** elI a clw uf tiyJIltf of ciu!- 
KaiinriLldc ini ere si „ \iv iieSl to ilio iiihimy til TmJift, ej.h to ihe science of numiamsilicsj 
(lie griidna] niauncr in which lHo iiaturo of lljgir dovice has Eicon ikvelojurd, is ns 
rr-'jcli a mailer oreunosity, on Ihe unexfictled cnrieltiiian tg which they lend respecting 
die inmicLiiaio prevalence of ihe name Sh seaman (cur igiiLcoList,) rule iu Upper India , 
wlulc ihe fW^oinfT coins only prove the mixture of Hinduism witli die religion of Bac- 
Irii," The Milhrmc admixture of HudilhaiFm, wEaich scenm to have prevailed iumo* 
tnr.p after the mra of tlio Saa sari id ea, is alao denoted by die lambent (Umo nbiorvad 
on the image of llmliirn, iound at Kabul, nrar Ihe village of jfflftti-Awtar, and depicted 
in hi 1 }<ranml ftr September 1534* Wo eln find that fUmMS depicted on the khuuld- 
nTa of the bguifca cm tlioac coins boating the Zend word A tiro, pi unifying 1 the ijjneoun 
ww-ncij of iho ami j wnH wb obaqrvo it on ant of the At AjartU t in a tuohe of 

*hicb iheiL ib a Handing h E orB of fluilttha. 
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tilni the furl which is now inhabited And full of people is known as the iR^r| 
of IJinduwfiii, which Abu Muslim Maraazi first peopled; and it appears that 
the author, when speaking of the fori of Ilindqwqn, alludes to Chat which 
b within the city, for afterwards he tells us, that in Ilej* 765, Amir Husain 
Gufkan liavtug repaired its buildings, the inhabitants took possession of that 
which was the nld citadel* Afterwards when Amir Tiuniur, in lie). 770, be¬ 
sieged the city, he put Amir Husain to death and destroy ei> the old fortress, 
removing at the same time the inhabit mils to^t new imp. It ift q!m> said, 
that in Hrj. 945, A. J). 153 b, Kmtan Karah, Sultan of the lM>eks, Imilt 
another fortress., in the neighbourhood ufthiit of Jliciduwan, which Rje people 
Call Shir Haji,and may be- that part of the wall within the city, whiolrtorhfiiril 
with bastions is still i i^Lble, and which in the time uT I'irdaos Makuni, 
(Akbar) was in good repair, but ib now in ruins-" 

Jtfosffim. Besides these buildings, there arc twenty‘nine mosques 
which urn yet frequented ■ and of this number there arc three small 
ones, viz. the KlianMi of Hazrn Mulvi Rum, at the guie of 
Khaojn Akashah, of which the stout; Mchrab is still in exigence ; the 
Khnnkah of llazrat Mir Knlil, which is on the right of the road to 
the gale of Shutir KJiwar j and thirdly the Khauhnh of Ifa/rut 
Soft Khaqja. Most of them are Friday Mosques : and the remains 
ofother buildings still visible a^c two colleges, four baths, and one 
stone reservoir. 

Our author in addition to the above information regarding Enlkh^ 
gives a detailed account of the tombs of Mohammedan saints and 
men of note; hut as such would ho of little iulcrest to the European 
reader, wc must here, in conclusion, express our obligation to Captain 
Burncs tor whnt he has enabled us to supply. 


Mixtisok or im: Sen im\. 

• 

.him'; oul At mi e%lnmr dimiry mc'Pt ing, held in ihc Social v"^ room 
Timii hsilJ. Item' Adnmal Sir Charles Jilulcnlm, thrsidcul, jn (lie Clmir. 

R^rrend Goorgo I'igoti; Captain W. C- Harris; Dr. JC H- Kennedy ; 
Livutcitiinl Ruin-rivtm; Jusrph tilen, l\sq*; CnJund .1. tl. (h'iihrhs, were 
eluiTtrd nUMiilich. 

Kt'ud n J^ftrr from illt Sraclary to Gin eminent, pivwuting A Report, ou 
the River Indus.* By A- C- Gordon,liswp, Assistant Surgeon on Dcputu- 

tiitii, &c* Vilhimhay. 

A lA'ftfT from Mr* Willoughby, presenting A KepnrL on rhe Traflic 
in Slaves carried on nl Massowaln Ry A. W f Ntiu, Ksq +J Acting Command¬ 
er. L K* 


* Pruned m the pretent numbei. 
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August, 5fd. Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm, president, i» tho 

Cluiir. , 

lieutenant J* (L'Foibes; Captain It* Oliver, R. K.; l». Ci be rue* Esq.; 

I>r. C* MareUcud, were elected iiievnheis- 

ihati u \f.ttcr from the Secret an to Covernment* presenting tun the part 

of Guicrnimml, \x printed copy of u Report, by l>r. 1*. 1L Lord, of a visit 

in rlic plum of b oh i Uumun, ilm mining dibinct of Churbmid, and the 

puts of llitidCi I\Usli; with a few general obiervatums respecting Ure structure 

and conformation of the country from the Indus to Cabul. 

A XcWfr from Acting Chief Secretary lu Government, presenting A 

Report on the llill Fori of Fttwaghur, drawn up by Assistant Surgeon 

F. S* Arnett* 

Jifncr 1 a Litter from Captain A. JJurats, addressed to the Secretary,gi\Jug 
the following bum mtiry of the principal geographical la hors of" his Minion 

to Cabul. 

/VaAdlirr, JUtfy £ti, IflUH, 

* L You ask me to give you an account of our proceedings: I wish I (lad 
lime; but here is n sketch, in which modesty need nut hold my pen, ns I have 
only acted ns doorkeeper, sending furlli tlm nlhcnr* coin mil tod to mein 
every direction,, 

** We left Bombay in the end of a Lid wore engaged mi the Indus till 

July 1H37. Liculcunul Wood of course, undertook the examination and 
surrey of l he rher as Inti province, Lieu foment Leivli ? ihe land on cither bide, 
and l)r ( Lord collected and delineated the talu s and animals, mid Inis scut 
a most iiitertMmg Hiciiknr uu the plain of t-he Indus, which coutaUis many 
inure puilicul&rs Ilian ita title * iudiciUera* For myself I did n hut 1 could 
to improve our knowledge of die commerce and political shite of thew: 
countries, but I have htsen u puor contributor to Urography. 

i( To filtab the Indus, nc all navigated it to Kala Bnsli ; here die Mission 
disembarked, as the river nlimc this place to Attack is not m nibble tar four 
muntlis during tlm swell. Lieutenant Worn!* however, ascended to Murkud, 
twenty-eight miles a tune Knjn Hugh, but the river had risen in some places 
sixty-five feet, He therefore proceeded to Attork by land, and descended to 
Knfa Brtgh* 

“At Attack ttc sent a bout tip to I esluuvcr, and in returning from Cabul 
to this we all embarked on rafts at Julalabad and descended to lhjsbawcr, so 
that Lieutenant Wood has actually navigated from within eighty or ninety 
miles nf Cabul to tho ocean, 

u AVc set out from Fcsbuwer for Cabal in September last, tmd passed 
through the grand defile of Khybcr, which Lieutenant Leech fins minutely 
delineated^ while Lieutenant WoihI has given a map of, and a paper on, the 
valley id the river of Cabul. In October we nil proceeded to Koh i D&mun, 
and Lord and Leech ascended tile great pass of Iliudti KOsh to its summit* 

“ ^ u ^ n d tiot been lung at Cabul before the Chief of Ksmdtij, was found 
to be in w ant uf n Surgeon to core his brother's eyes, and this same hruthci 

* Medical memoir on ihn plain of ihs fndm. 
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was preparing to Come to Cuhul. l>r. Lord, however, agreed to attend him 
at KmidCiz* Lieutenant Wond joined him, taking ah ids instruments, and 
they passed inly Tatf&ry having encountered a tcirifw'snow Sturm, in at¬ 
tempting the pass of Satranlung, which drove back the whole party, Au 
Kiel iec of Dost Mnhamcd IvIkinV, who proceeded, was frozen to dentli, and 
our party had consequently a narrow escape* Wood and J*nrd then followed 
the 11amin ji road, and reached KundCh, but hy u difFereni route from my 
further une. That much feared personage Mu^rad Beg was very kind to 
them, and Dr, Lord turned his presence to such account, that Lieutenant 
M'tKid had permission to gn any where, lie set out forthwith tor the far 
famed Budukhshan, passed right through it, and traced the Kotsah liver up 
tu its very source, near the rountry of the Siahpubh Kaffirs* This was ac- 
(-uniplished in winter: he then turned north, and, gloria us trophy of perse" 
verant'o, soon tonnd lumult among the Khirghizzcs of I'limetr, and standing 
at th c source rtf the Qmik, which issues from a lake in Lnmccr at an elevation 
nearly as great ns that of Mont Blanc ! Train this he came hack by Wa* 
khan to huurhiz, and then examined tFie lower Onus to near the Longitude 
of Kundfiz, Dr. Lord all this time was conciliating (ho Mcer of KumKu* 
When the limn lor returning arrived, they effected this by the Punjshiif'r 
pass of Hindu Kush under 1 tie protection of a holy man, and by an entirely 
new route ; so ihaL these mountains have been crossed and rccroisod. 

**A iTinEitli alter these OUicflrs set mat for TCrkistau, an opportunity occur¬ 
red for sending Lieutenant Leech ti> Kandahar* lie remained there till this 
mouth, and i« to travel by the Kojeli Arman mountains, and the defile of 
Bulan, to Shikurpoor* 

“At Cabul J looked around me, but a stationary mats cannot contribute 
much to geography- I have, however, w littcn supple men tary papers to all 
my former ones. 

“We left Cahill in the end of April, and the lust of our party reached ihi< 
ten days ago* 

“Lieutenant V^oud and all oJ us entertain a very high opinion of Mnouri- 
ney s! labours, llis complete memoir wag never published, as Mr* Elphiii- 
stunc states at the end of his hunk ; get it applied fur, acid publish it in jus¬ 
tice to Macartney and For the benefit of us all. 

“Lieutenant ^VqoJ, states that lie bus been very much struck with the cor¬ 
rectness 01 Marco Tolo; and Wood js tbc fir^L who has trodden oil ihe 
of the ill-t.scd Venetian- ” 

Read a 1st (er from I>r. Frederick Fnr lies, dated Bussorah, 3rd Junr, 
1R37, forwarding a paper entitled 4 ‘ Some account of the Western portion of 
Marwar, commonly called Mullani.*'* 

The Secretary laid before the meeting a “ Translation of an account cjf 
the KatteBs, taken from the mouths of their own Genealogists. Byname* 
Erskine Esq*/ 1 


* Printed m the prevcr.t number. 
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Donation 5 no fnv Library- 


A Persian work de scriplive of the celebrated lt Mother of cilies/' Balkh; 
presented by Captain A. Burned. 

Noticias Para n Historia ft Geografia das Nacoesi LUlrarnurjnnSj five veils. 
Memoriae Da Academia R. Das £ciancia$ De Lisboa, twn vols* Preced¬ 
ed by Le Ctjn&eiller De Maced o. 

Tiie Trevandruni Almanac tor 383B- presented by J* Caldecott, Esq- 
Expedition into 5. Africa* by Captain W. C- Hums, presented by the 
Author, through Dr* J. Burues, K, IL 


Rear Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm tin noun red ids intention to resign at 
the present meeting the otlice of President, in consequence of his approach¬ 
ing departure. 

It was then proposed by Dr. Bird, seconded by the Secretary, and carried, 
that the members of the Committee he requested to hold a meeting, for the 
purpose of cunsidering the most suitable manner of lestilying the Society \ 
sense of Sir Charles Malcolm's services to the Institution, during the period 
he has presided over it. The proposal, of the Committee to be snhmilted, 
for adoption to the So fiery hluii extraordinary meeting, to be summoned fin 
that purpose- 

August 13th. An extraordinary meeting held fur the purpose of consid¬ 
ering the address to lie nr Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm, recommended 
by the Committee, on the occasion or his resigning the Chair of this Society. 

Present, Colonel T, Dickinson, Vice President in the Chair. Captain 
Daniel Ross; Colonel 1). Barr; Captain R. Oliver, JL. ft.; Captain J* 
Bonamy; Dr. C, Murehend; R, L. Leckic, Eflq., Lieutenant J. <"!. 
Forbes; It. Smith, Esq*; A, B* Orlebar, Esq.; JL W. Morris, E«q.; 
C, McLeod, Esq.; Dr. J* Romes; J- Bird, Esq; Lieutenant G* Full- 
james; J- Sindry, Ejtq.; John Grab am, Esq.; J* F. Hechhe, Esq.; and Dr* 
J, Glen* 

Dr. Bird proceeded to read the address as follows:— 

To 

Rem - Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm, 

Lute President of the Geographical Society, 

Sir, Bombay 

Having received intimation of your intended departure for England, and 
consequent resignation of your office as our President, we, the Comrrmtea 
and members of the Geographical Society of Bombay, cannot permit you 
to quit the shores of India without expressing our obligations for the warm 
interest yon have invariably taken in the success of an Institution, advocat¬ 
ed by your distinguished brother, ami which, under the auspices of subse¬ 
quent Governments, and your own zealous and efficient support, hm obtain¬ 
ed a degree of credit, both here and at home, honorable alike to you, and 
the members pf that service nvei whom you have presided with such ad 
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vantage in this Sdtiety. P laced so ■ favorably as are the Civil Some a, the 
Military mid Naval Officers ul India, to improve and extend the science of 
geography, it was imperative on us for the credit of oJr nation, that, with 
such fields of inquiry us are accessible to us on every side, we should not 
neglect opportunities ul' gaining information, or exhibit less activity in r&- 
search than our countrymen at home. In ibis path of emulation you have 
given us such tor dial assistance, by so calling forth the energies and valuable 
cofitribulions of nlhcerx in the Indian Navy, and those of your Civil, Milita¬ 
ry mid Commercial acquaintances, as to deserve out wannest thanks and es¬ 
pecial regard* 

All interested in the advancement of oriental navigation and cqimucrce, 
in list feci grateful that the ofticeis under your command] trnd by your direc¬ 
tion, have honorably distinguished themselves in their sun'eys of the Per¬ 
sian Unlf, Red Sen, Southern Coast of Arabia, the Maldives, mouths of the 
Indus, the Chagos Archipelago, with the batik of Siilm ile MllIJiei, part of 
ihecuhi coast of Africa, and finally the Gulf of Mannar and Polks Bay, not 

\ el completed* 

In these undertakings yon have amply fulfilled the promise, made in iG3l 
when yon became our President, that you would uho your utmost endeavours 
to secure Hie success ul' [he Suciei v and promote iis objects- But your ef¬ 
forts to support us have uni been confined to the Naval service, as you have 
never failed Lo represent the claims of Hie Society to the patronage nf per¬ 
sons holding hi gh si Lout ions in thU country, and powerful lo give us aid* Of 
these we must mention your siit-rcssful application* to Lord Clftre, to Lord 
Auckland, and ro our own Jute find respected ration, Sir Robert Grunt, whose 
interest in lhib ? as in all oilier uselul nisJuutious, was evinced by the nu¬ 
merous and most important benefits which his Government cu lit erred on ns. 

To mark, therefore, how much the Instiliitiuu, which lias now attained a 
Imnliiir maturity, owes to your aid, we request you will dons the honor ot 
accepting the situation of tier Honorary !'resident, and that, on your arrival 
in England, you v r iil permit your portrait to be taken, that it may be hung 
up in the rooms of the Society, as u memorial of nur being greatly indebted 
to you. 

With warmest withes fur ynur future welfare, 

We remain ike* Ac- &c* 

ft. wsi> proposed by Colonel Barr, seconded by Colonel Dickinson and 
■manumuisly agreed, 

Iff That the address be adopted, mid presented to Sir Charles Mai- 
col ul by a deputation consisting nf Captain Ross, .James. Bird, Esq* and the 
Secretary* 

2nd* That a subscription be opened among the members of the Society 
to defray the expense nf Sir Charles Malcolm^ portrait. 

Hnrf. That the thanks of the Society are due to Jamoa Bird, Esq* for the 
trouble hr has taken in drawing up the address. 

It was proposed hv [)i * Burnes, seconded by Hit SecretarVj and 
unanimously agreed. 
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That Captain Daniel Ross, F» R* S.' be elected President of the Society, 
vice Rear Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm resigned* 

Captain Russ having returned thanks and accepted office; the following 
letter from Captain W. C. Harris, of the Engineers was submitted to the 
Society, along with a copy of his Expedition into South Africa recently pub¬ 
lished. 

To 

Dr* J* Burnei i£* II, 

Belgaum, August 1st, 1830+ 

Sir, 

l do rtiyself the honor of requesting that you will lay before the Geogra¬ 
phical Society of Bombay the accompany log Narrative of xny recent expe¬ 
dition into the interior of Southern Africa : I have already had the pleasure 
of directing a copy of it to be forwarded to the Royal Geographical Society 
of London. 

My journey from the Cape Colony through the territories of the Chief 
Moselekatse to the Tropic, in 29°. east longitude, and iny subsequent re¬ 
turn across the head of the Vaal river by an unexplored mute,, through the 
scene of that princess hostilities against the emigrant farmers, to the colony, 
being distinctly traced on my map, a copy of which, you are aware Z had 
also the honor of forwarding to the Secretary of the Royal Geographical So¬ 
ciety, from Cape Town in October last, it would be a needless trespass on the 
Bombay Society's time were there to enlarge on the subject; I shall there¬ 
fore simply state that the map includes a section of Southern Africa, hitherto 
cither imperfectly described or entirely unknown, and was compiled during 
my expedition from personal observation, and from authentic information 
afforded by missionaries and intelligent traders* upon whose accuracy 1 could 
rely* 

1 beg, however, particularly to solicit the attention of the Society, to the 
fact of my having penetrated to a spot which was described m being not 
more than six weeks or two months? journey from that great inland lake the 
actual existence of which, between the Equator and the Tropic of Capri¬ 
corn, was first satisfactorily established by Dr- Smith's expedition in 1835; 
and that every circumstance conspiring to favor the successful continuation 
of my journey, I was only deterred from making the attempt to reach that 
remarkable point in the desert, towards which geographical attention has 
been so long directed, by the fear of exceeding the limits of my furlough 
from India* 

For reasons of hie own, which will readily be understood from a perusal of 
my narrative, it will he seen that Mosolekatoe was particularly anxious that i 
should proceed to the northward, instead of returning by the Vaal river; 
and to that end volunteered me every assistance* My oxen were in the fin-* 
eit condition, and the recent heavy rains having filled the pools in the desert 
upon which my supply of water must entirely have depended, it was with no 
common feeling of disappointment and regret that I found myself coin polled 
to retrace my steps at a moment when a prize of such value was apparently 
within my grasp. 
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Feeling an irresistible desire to extend my acquaintance with Africa, and 
still further to assist in filling up the chasm which is yet to be supplied in her 
Geography, and having already upon my private means, without any previ¬ 
ous experience in African travelling, and at a most unfavorable conjuncture, 
safely accomplished a long and perilous journey among savage tribes, I now 
venture to make through the Bombay Society an offer uf my services to the 
Royal Geographical Society; and being fully confident that unrestricted by 
Time, with a due regard to the seasons, aided by |he knowledge 1 have alrea¬ 
dy acquired, I should experience little difficulty in penetrating to the Lake 
in questions I beg to volunteer to make the attempt, and earnestly to solicit 
the support and recommendation of the Society here, to which f 4iave the 
honor to belong, in favor of the object which I have in view* Coming from 
the Royal Geographical Society, there can, I think, be but little doubt, that 
an application for my services fur such a purpose would be met by the 
Hon 1 bio the Court of Directors with their accustomed and wellknown libe¬ 
rality as a public body, and with a spirit not likely to prove injurious to my 
personal interests. 

In conclusion, allow me to say, that I am ready to proceed upon this Bi¬ 
ped i lion at any time that permission shall be obtained ; but, as it is highly ad¬ 
visable if not indispensable, that a second officer should be of the party ; and 
as there would obviously be little or no prospect of immediately finding at 
the Capo one combining the inclination and necessary qualifications, 1 beg 
to submit that in the event of my offer being favorably received, the Society 
should recommend permission lor a similar purpose to be granted to Lieute¬ 
nant George Fulljtm&s of this establishment, ao officer every way qualified 
for the undertaking, equally zealous and enthusiastic in the cause with my¬ 
self—who has volunteered, and is ready to accom pany me. 

I have, &c* 

(Signed) W. C* Harris, 

Captain, Engineers. 

Resolved that the letter now read bft submitted to the Committee of 
Management, for their consideration. 




References to the 'Arabic hip of MavraRA-ATf-NaiiR,* 


1 River of Harriat, or Bad aleshan 

2 Ditto of Wmkhsh, or Wakbau, 

lo which, is joiner] the river of 
Yuncui called Rum- Malik. 

3 ‘Ditto of Farghi, or the Stirkha-iLh 

4 Ditto of Andonjaragh, Or the 

river of Hissar- 

5 Ditto the Wakhshub, or river of 

Toupalnlc, 

6 Rukhahah. 

7 Anderab. 

ft Itashalabak, 

9 Tokhairistan, 

10 A fra¬ 
il lltmiian. 

12 Kah. 

13 Mstdir- 

14 IkJIch, 

15 Khullum- 
1C Seniinjjan* 

1 7 Taikiiu, or Talkan- 

11 8 Lamm, 

19 The river of Herat, 

20 Herat. 

21 (Jhnur, 

22 The mountains of Ghatir- 

23 The river Hirnmnd. 

24 Zarmj, or Ilratigitma. 

25 The deserts of Sistaii, 


20 Tlie Sea of Zarrih or the Aria 
Pali*. 

27 Fatah. 

28 The deserts between Fars end 

Khor&SEuij or those of*Karrdfc- 
nia. 

29 Turroiz- 

30 Khwarizm, or Chura&mia, 

31 The Sea of Khwctrizui, or the 

Aral* 

32 The desert between the country 

of Khizr, or Matenderao and 
the Oatis. 

33 Risa* 

34 Abiward. 

35 Maihmunah. 

30 Nnishapur. 

37 Siraks. 

38 Hasan. 

39 Farab- 

40 Talikan. 

41 The confines of Gtirkan, or Hyr- 

C&nia. 

42 Marian, or Margiann, 

43 Desert of Khwanzm. 

44 The river Jihun, or Omi- 

45 The confines of Indict, 

4<f M erv. 


* Tlia names of ibaip pieces only are fiver herflj which serve to iibilnts Dr- Rird 1 * 
paper; the test are omitted, m the map will ha published complete, with the collection 
of Arabia maps, belonging to the work AfajahA ud AfoniMifiA, from which it is tshen- 
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T *—Memuir on the River Euphrates^ £( m c. during the late Ex¬ 
pedition of the H+ C- Armed Steamer t tf Euphrates/* By 
Jameg W* Winchester* A, M* Atisistuut Surgeon. 

From the mouih op the Riven Evmn4TB9 to Rorxau, 

Thu river Euphrates, having ita origin on the western Bide of 
Mount Taurus, is one continued stream till its junction with tho Ti¬ 
gris* at Kortuh, When united, the streams change their appellations, 
and are denominated the Shut-el-Arab, or Lhe river of the Arabs. 
At Mehumrah, where the Delta commences, tho Skat-el-Arab divides 
into two branches ; tho western, navigated at the present day, and known 
by the name of Cossiaa Bony, or Banna, and the eastern, now not 
navigable, which is called Deree Boima, from Tierce, an island at 
its mouth.* 

Tho bar at the embouchure of the Cossisn Bony, better known 
under the designation of Shat-cl-Araft, or the Buasorah river, is not 
indicated by any land marks, but by soundings, and the discoloration of 
tho water; nor is it until vessels have crossed (he bar, where the 
soundings vary from two and a quarter to ihreo fathoms water, that 
the first signs of the hanks are observable in. a low spit or sand, 
running out from tho right bank; abreast of this, however, both banka 
become speedily visible, covered with tall reeds, and innumerable 
pelican. Ten miles above the bar, date trees begin to present 
themBcJvce, and the breadth of the stream exceeds half a mile, while 
below, it is never broader than b mile. With the exception of the 
difficulty in crossing the bar, the stream of tho Shaft-el-Arab ii navi¬ 
gable to vessel h of consider able burden, till above the Delta, where, 
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at a place called the f( Debtas,” two miles above ^Mahummh, the chan- 
a el Is so shallowed by several small swampy islands, that ships draw¬ 
ing seven teen feet of water cannot pass through, but at spring tides, 
But above the ** Dcbbas,” the river ngarn affords sufficient water for 
vessels of six-hundred tons proceeding to Bussorah, or even to Kor~ 
nab* The average breadth of thu river from the Delta to Kornah 
is six-hundred yards, and the soundings vary from five to nine fa¬ 
thoms. The influence of the tides extend* to Kornah, but they cause 
no evident rise and faJJ in the river beyond Bussorah, 

Both banks are clothed with forests of date trees, “ Plien/x 
Dactylifcra,” from near the mouth of the river, nod numerous creeks, 
from fifteen to thiriy feet in hreadlh run inward*, often upwards of a 
mile, irrigating the bank, which is flat, and divided into numerous 
compartments by deep trendies, which, as the tide rises, become fill¬ 
ed with water, sometimes to overflowing, but always so as to keep 
the ground moist on which the trees are. The sides ot these ditches, 
which average from four to eight feet in width, arc covered wit!) 
willows, and beneath the date trees, the soil is completely overrun 
with (ho liquorice plant, GJycyrriza Glabra, the root of which, is 
only used by the natives, in making a sherbet, notwithstanding it is 
more than one inch in diameter. Where there are no dale trees, the 
soil is flat and chiefly alluvial, though it assumes in many parts, ft 
sandy appearance. Soon after the fall of the waters, it becomes arid, 
and barren, whilst during the inundation ii Is green with innumerable 
grasses, intermixed with white and red cloven—Trifolium- a few 
saline bushes show themselves, the chief of which is the SulsoLa 
Nudiflora, a species of soda plant, which is not only very common 
here, but all along the Euphrates and the Tigris, and Roxburgh says, 
it is capable of producing a nsry good fossil alkali. If the inhabit¬ 
ants were encouraged, muchTarrilla both far the preparation of soap 
and glass, as also for purification, might be obtained, which I do not 
doubt would find a ready market in moat parts of the world.* 4 

Above the Della, the banks, especially the right, are thickly stud¬ 
ded with gardens, in which are apricot, peach, pomegranate, lime 
and other ^ees, along with the vino; these, and the many tombs 
erected to Arab saint* and sheiks, whose domes rise above the date 
groves, in which these gardens are, add much to the beauty of the 
wide aad majestic stream of the Shot-eUArab, This appearance of 
the river continues till above Bttesorah some miles, when the gur- 

f ,. 

* At Bigtlid Ibis pUpt it burned for Its bArrillt, with which t groan glut fa mam*- 

, futaraL 
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dens cease, and date trees, and extensive swamps, dry in the winter 
alone, occupy the bank till the river divides at Korneli, below which, 
the Choates unites its clear stream with that of the Shat-el-Arab. 

From the bar ofthe Bussorah river to Knroab, no town of impor¬ 
tance save Buaaorah occurs. The banks retain, however, the mine 
of several smaller towns, the principal of which is Mehumrah, de¬ 
stroyed some time ago by the Pasha of Bagdad, chiefly because it 
assumed to itself the power of importing und exporting without paying 
duty to tho PashnUk,* The other villages, for their ruins mark that 
they cannot proper]/ bo designated towns, were ravaged by the Fate ap* 
pcarance of the plague, since which, they have not recovered their 
former population, nor have their present inhabitants been able to 
repair the houses, which appear but as heaps of ruined mud walls* 
Besides these, among the date groves several Arab villages have lately 
sprung up, whoso inhabitant* possess boats of considerable burthen, 
employed in the exportation of dutes, They are thickly populated 
during tho date season—August and September—by numerous hordes 
of wandering Aruba, who come from the interior either to purchase 
or be employed in gathering the crop. There aro others, who prowl 
about, for I ho purpose of stealing from the trees, tho dates the vil¬ 
lagers tire urun!)le to guard. 

BuesnraU, situated on the right bank of the river, and built among 
date trees, possesses noon of its former importance. It is a fortified 
town, whose brick walls, fast falling into decay, enclose a much Larger 
space than has ever been occupied by bail ding e. To extend, ho wever, 
the enclosure or eastern towns, has always been a practice, prevalent 
even in ancient times, as it afforded ground sufficient to cultivate tho 
necessaries of Life, so that during any protracted siege, the inhabitants 
did not Buffer from famine* Within the extensive walls of Jhissorah, 
considerable cultivation still exists, irrigated by the waters of the 
Euphrates, and date trees all along the cultivated patches, are 
thickly planted, which here, as elsewhere, on the hanks of ilia river, 
yield the greater portion of the fond of tho lower classes. The 
plague lately depopulated Busaornh, and since, it has neither in¬ 
creased its commerce, nor obtained any addition to its buildings; on 
the contrary, the latter have been fast falling into decay, and now 
more than two thirds of tho town is a heap of ruins. 

The bazara are still extensive, but do not present such nn opulent 

* A vary recent attempt w&a ma.de to revive Mahumrah, lo which the Governor of 
Dtiqonh wai eaoeetory, Tbi« Lreacliary, ho never, speedily been brought Id 

Ali Paihu'i notice, a firman wu as at from Headed during tlm peruHl of which, it* 
aetungar in open durbv that the Governor* 
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appearance aa those of Bushire. The principal ones ere those in 
which fruit and fwh are sold, and these with lb* others are thickly 
crowded with coffee and water drinking shops. * The English inter* 
course by trading vessels is limited, and the display in the bazar of 
British menu fact are, is less than what is observable in Bush ire, 
or even in Muscat, 

Tho approaches to Bunor&h from the river, are by two creeks, 
defended by bastions at their entrance, whoso banks are covered with 
mimosas, mulberry, jujube, trees, and the wild blackberry. They are 
navigable upwards of a mile by boats of nearly one hundred candies. 

The whole soil around Buaaorah is alluvial, occasionally cillurese¬ 
ed with salt and nitre, capable with due irrigation of producing any 
crqp, as is the soil within the walls, although it does not receive that 
attention requisite for the production of an abundance it would other* 
wise grant. 

The population may be roughly estimated at twelve thousand, of 
whom not more than three or four hundred arc Turks; the other 
inhabitants are Arabs, Persians, and Jews. The trade consists 
chiefly of the export afflatus, salt, and homes, and the import of rice 
and wood from the Malabar coast. Ships obtain good supplies at Busr- 
sorah, and the climate, though sometimes oppressively hot, has boon 
considered very healthy. Plague and cholera have occasionally ap¬ 
peared; but with considerable intervals between each visit. 

From KoHNaei to Hiilah. 

At Kornah, one of the supposed sites oftbc garden of Eden, and 
one of the three Apnmeas built by Scleucus, in honour of his first wile 
A puma, now—although it was formerly a place of some importance— 
a email village, forty-seven and u half miles from Buaporah, and one 
hundred and tbirty^seven and a half from the bar, the streams of the Ti* 
gris and Euphrates unite. Below their junction, the united stream U 
six hundred yards broad, while cither river separately docs not. ex¬ 
ceed three hundred in breadth. The ascent of the river Tigris is in 
a direction N» W. by N» ; that of the Euphrates cast nnd west. 
The word Kornah, in Arabic signifies a bom, marking the connexion 
with the Greek, Latin and English synrmyme, and the rivers pursue n 
direction after their division similar to the branching out of u bullock’s 
horns. This junction of the rivers of Mesopotamia, was known to 

h 

* Bat tvlini most attracts the attention, in the peculiar coiiEir ration of the bakery 
ovene ; Uscy are domes op<n on one nide* with the fire in the centre, on whose smooth 
i*mor hcaicii sides, the thin rakes) of bread ora attached wlule in a moist state by their 
Own idhoHitemumi, which is nqflitient to keep them there till baked. 
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Ptolemy, who ha» much mare correctly laid duwn their geography, 
than either Arrian of Pliny, who have given a separate embouchure 
to both the Euphrates and Tigris. 

TiJl near Shoog Shookhj a, distance of sixty-eight and a half miles 
from Kornah, the right bank of (ho Euphrates is bwarnpy, covered 
with reede, and, during the rise of the river, inundated; the left is 
studded very generally with date trp.os, am^ng which a village now 
and then appears, though more commonly, cwly a few leaf huts arc 
seen, surrounded by nothing like cultivation; flocks of cattle being ap¬ 
parently the only means of support the inhabitants possess, * Both 
banks of Lho river are, when the rise is at its height, below the level 
of the current, and mud dikes along the greater part of the left 
bank, prevent its being overflowed like the right; occasionally, how¬ 
ever, these being destroyed, the country is covered by water with 
reedy vegetation, amons which are a great many pelican, Pelican us 
Onocmtnlup, considered a snored bird by tho inhabitants. Sometimes 
the river rises above holh its banks, \o as only to leave them indicated 
by dusters of small grassy islets, with a few reed huts on them, while 
(he expanse of water extends to the horizon, relieved only by clumps 
nf date trees. This desolate waste continues till a lew miles below 
Shoog Shookh, when the banks again become thickly clustered with 
date trees, and every reach of the river becomes more beautiful and 
interesting, 

It was then (he twilight shades of tho lofty palm, the pelican 
swimming on the smooth clear sticams, the huts of the Arabs, and 
their wild inhabitants, gazing on the steam vessel na she passed up* 
wards, the occasional torrent gushing over the confines of the river, 
flooding the low land beyond, appearing through the date stems, like 
a great lake, with the now and then cultivated patches on tho banks, 
on which grow tho pomegranate, Ihtf apricot, and tamarisk tree, pre¬ 
sented a scene new and striking. The impression experienced 
in viewing the immense inundation led the mind to the Nile, the 
vivifying influence nf whoso waters renders Egypt ono of the richest 

* tn the vicinity csfunu cfthese Tillages, a fcw milts nbovo Kortmb, the Amlin af the 
Mujjtcfiqurr irdin, IIj cis at war will) the iNlshn of J] u ilaii h Imd on ouLpOjt, and by means 
of o boil, and several large bund leu of dried i-ogJh ami da to Ieayt» (supported strung chains 
across ihc river, Ld prevent the Turkish admiral Hci Mon passing up his fleet, which 
cnunistcJ of luur bn to Sboop Shmrth. A a the steamer approached this blockade, several 
hundred Arab* wore observe lI on bnih hanks, but rheir chief, 8 balk Furls, assured us 
that they had no hostile intentions towards Urn English, on tho contrary thnt in soon 
as ihe wind become such *v to prevent the fleet, at anchor two tulles lower down 
standing up the river, the/ would slacken the cluing and enable the steamer to pm^ 
the wind fortunately in the course of the night changed, and tho Euphrates passed 
upwards. 
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countries in the world, Here no similar advantage accrues from the 
rise uf tlic wntfiitf—the desert exhibited la tievor otherwise, limn in 
affording on the recession of the water) belter grazing to Lhe cattle 
of the wandering Arabs, and in fructifying the date tree, often the only 
(bod of a people who have no fixed habitation. 

Sbong Sluwkh, “ the market of sheik*/* the capital town of (he 
Monteftque Arabs, and tfie chief cmjniiutn of trade in this part of the 
east, on the left bank of the river Euphrates, in a walled town, now 
containing from five to seven thousand inhabitants. Previous-to 
being devastated by the plague, it contained a population of upwards 
often thousand. Opposite the town the l iver is about one hundred and 
twenty yards broad, with a current of two knots an hour. The chan¬ 
nel is deep, with sleep banks, not more than a couple of feet above 
the level of the stream, along which are many gardens, well suppli¬ 
ed With vegetables, licit and other trees, such an the Salvudorn Per¬ 
sies, miiTicwiL Aiahicn and tamarisk, which first begins to occur at thia 
part of the rivt i. Twelve miles higher up the Phenix Daclylrfura 
ceases to predominate, the low lint banks being entirely covered with 
jungle of the snkola and tamarisk, in which are great numbers of 
very large wild hog, Jackal, anil occasionally linns, Above Shoog 
Shook h, there are several largo villages oJ Mont clique Arabs, the larg¬ 
est of which is called Fogleah, and possessed of up wards of lour thou- 
aand live hundred hiiLsj in their neighborhood is little &r no cultivation, 
hut large droves of bullocks, sheep nnd goats, arc seen, while horses 
of superior appearance are plentiful. In one village in the immedi¬ 
ate vicinity of Shoog Shook]], the inhabitants consider John the 
Baptist the Prophet, and not M ahum died- independent of this belief 
their religion is entirely Moslem. From the mouth of Hie, near 
which are the ancient mins of Muggins, the banka of the Euphrates 
are dull, uninteresting, and wilhofit inhabitants, and the river become* 
more winding arid narrower) mnrkin^the proximity of the JUirnloome 
marshes. 

The first day’s passage of the steamer Euphrates, through the Ba¬ 
bylonian marshes, wa* auspicious in the extreme. Nearing them the 
river gradually narrowed, and commenced overflowing ila banks in 
every direction, while nl the same time it ran with a current of not 
lea* than four knots an hour, and often much more round the short 
and abrupt turnings the stream takes. The (C Euphrates steamed 
weft ; and was got round the sharp and abrupt windings of the river^ 
eh icily by checking her by dropping the anchor tbs moment she near¬ 
ed the bunk or struck, by which means, she was made to swing with 
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the current, and thq vessel's head wbm often thus placed in the centre 
of the river j when in this position, the steam wan immediately pot up, 
and she generally went on dear of each hank, although the stream is 
not broader than sixty or seventy feet, frequently Jess, and certainly 
at the bends of the river, not much more than the length of the steam- 
er-^ona hundred and five feet. It was the steep soft alluvial banka 
alone, that permitted her passage upwards. 

The marsh is entirely covered with waler-savc here and there, 
where a few grassy islands exist, stud whera the reeds rise above the 
surface : it extends to the horizon on all sides, and presents an ap¬ 
pearance of desolation, which the few miserable inhabitants at pre¬ 
sent residing on its dry parts hut add to. 

One the 52nd of May, tho remainder of the Litmloome marshes 
were passed through by the steamer, with comparative case; the boat 
was only once in difficulty from shoal water in rounding a point, but 
not so as to require Iho getting out of'warps, &lc. When clear of the 
marshy ground, and the banks began to get high, in the marsh they 
aro often bolow the level of the river when at ita height, and show 
some signs of cultivation, the turnings of the river became more ab¬ 
rupt, and the current rushed round them with a force of not less than 
six miles an hour. This, and the extreme narrowness of (he river 
render the passages moat intricate and difficultr often the strong cur¬ 
rent took the steamer, and she refused to answer the helm, dying 
round with its force, unless chocked by the anchor suddenly being 
cast loose so ns to bo driven upon ihe opposite bank. In tins man¬ 
ner, two anchors were lost, the first Lad a chain cable half an inch in 
diameter, Lhc second one three quarters of an in elf. The second am 
chor was lost in the following moaner? at the last and greatest dif¬ 
ficulty contended with, as the steamer was rounding a sharp point, 
where lhc current run with unusual violence, so an to agitato the 
whole breadth of the stream with nu appearance of shallow water, 
while the depth was very considerable, her helm became useless, and. 
from the vessel's length, the power of the current acted so as at once 
to sweep the boat bodily round. The moment she was observed to 
give away to the stream, a large anchor was dropt, length of cable was 
unsparingly given, but it being impossible to do so with sufficient cele¬ 
rity, it broke, und the »hip Uew on tho hank* She was speedily rid of 
the bank, nnd after one or two iucJlecimil attempts to round the point 
by the full force of steam, at last happily succeeded, by being purpose¬ 
ly sprung with the current's lull force pod that of the steam (which, 
though instantly atopt, fltiiJ acted) an tne loft bank above the point, 
round which tho current swept ■ from its soft and muddy nature, no 
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injury wns sustained, and no further impediment occurred to the Bteiam- 
er ’ 3 passing upwards. The stream continued very tortuous till above 
the town and fort of Lumloome, or Mimhay, now a mass of ruins, 
where the river divides, one branch running up past T-umloome uu 
the left bank, and the other towards HiJIah rm the right bank. After 
this division, the river becomes broad, and in every sense of the word, 
a navigable stream, with high and sleep banks clothed with (hick 
and interminable jungle of tamarisk, intermixed with the wild black¬ 
berry mid caper bush, Cappnris Spinoza, nud a vast variety of the 
Iricozautlies, with occasionally the liquorice plant, which here grows 
to more than the height of u mao, among which old ruins or the 
remains of some ancient canal, which formerly communicated be¬ 
tween the two rivers, arc seen. Above Esmuy Aynccj*tbe river in¬ 
creases to eight hundred yards in breadth, and ha high alluvial banks 
have in them numerous holes, whore kingfishers of a while color* 
beautifully marked with black, have their nests, while the turtle dove, 
the blue jay of India, the black, end grey partridge, hawks and nu¬ 
merous varieties of small birds, occupy the jungle. 

Thus the passage of the Lumloomo mat shea was accomplished, 
the greatest hairier to the navigation of the Euphrates, without the in¬ 
tervention of any difficulty, which for a single moment caused a 
hesitation, or the shadow of it doubt asto the practicability of success 
in a steamer the size oflhe lt Euphrates”—otic hundred and live feet 
long, and nineteen feel beam, 1 am therefore induced tu believe tlmt 
with a vessel shorter, and of more power, and consequently better 
adapted to the intricacies of the river at this part, the passage of the 
Baby Ionian marshes would always be ceitain. 

The approach to MiLlah is beautilul, like that to Buasorab, from 
the gardens on each hank* which besides those trees already named 
are fall of the fig tree, “ Ficus Curica,” and a beautiful folinged po¬ 
plar,Poplus Euphratica,” 

From Kornah toHillah, the average current of the Euphrates is 
three knots and a quarter; the average breadth about two hundred and 
fifty yards, with a depth of channel varying from two to five fathoms. 

From hillah to Hit. 

Hilbh four hundred nod thirty-eight and a half miles from the mouth 
of the Euphrates, and five miles below the site of ancient Babylon, is 
built upon both banks oflhe river, und connected by a bridge com- 


w Acr island. 
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posed of twenty-eight basts, made of hides coated with bitumen/ 
Mr. Rich measured this bridge, and found it to be four hundred and 
fifty feet long. The town is inhabited by Arabs and Persians, and 
governed under the Pashalik of Bagdad. The whole population, 
including Turks and Jews, does not amount to ten thousand. Hillsh 
is entirely built of brick, cemented with limc^ or mud, and does not 
afford, with the exception of one lofty minaret, whose aides ore 
coated with a vitreous matter of a blue <:olor, any large or elegant 
public structures* The houses arc low, with flat roofs, aid their 
inner court yard is generally below the Level of the streets and lanes, 
which abouhd more with filth, than the towns in tho coat generally 
do. The bazars arc extensive ; but they are mostly occupied with 
coffee shops, and nothing L n the shape of English manufacture exists. 

Beyond and within the wall?*, which arc considerably decoyed, and 
unfit for the purposes of defence, me numerous gardens, all irrigated 
by the waters of the Euphrates in a maimer something similar to 
ancient Babylon, regarding which Quintus Curtins remarks: “ The 
buildings of this city do not reach tho wall, but are at the distance 
or an acre from them. Neither is the whole city covered with houses, 
but only ninety furlongs, nor do the houses stand in rows beside each 
other, b h it the intervals which separate them arc sown and cultivated, 
that they may furnish subsistence in cme nf siege. 1 ’ In these, wheat, 
barky, melons, cucumbers, fcc. are cultivated, along with date and 
fruit trees. Many of them arc the residence of Arabs, living in 
tents of black iiorse cloth—a mixture of the half civilized and un- 
sophisticated sons of nature on the spot, whore once tho wealth 
and luxury of the world woe. Beyond Hillah, on the plain of Shi¬ 
nn r, the Birs Nimrod or tower of Nimrod is the most prominent and 
striking object visible, but it has bee* so minutely described by Rich, 
Porter, and others, that it is unnecessary to do otherwise than merely 
allude to it. The plain between it and the river is cultivated jnume¬ 
rous remains of old canals lake from its flatness, and' contrast 
with the limited possessors of the soil at present, and those who in 
former days, changed the course of n great river to fertilize the sur¬ 
rounding country. For many miles above Hillah, dm 1 each bank, 
are huge mounds of broken brick and alluvion, with vast hollows 
marking the position of old canals ; those few which still permit the 
passage of water, have their termination in large lakes and mo rais¬ 
es ; but are these (he remains of what was thought to be the work 
of former Assyrian kings, and which wdre said by Herodotus to be 
equal in extent to an inland sea ? I can only hazard conjecture 
hi favor of iheir being the remains of such ancient excavations, 4» 
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on the right bank, about thirty-six miles above Babylon, tbo canal, 
which was said to connect the upper end of these with the river, 
called Pbllacopaa, still exists, and contains water as far as the eye 
can reach. AH these canals are more perfect in their remains than 
any of the buildings of Babylonia Antique, and they evince how 
great and mighty the people were, who could leave such indications 
to posterity of human ingenuity and labor. 

From HiJlah to Felugia, the banks are Hat and alluvial, with con¬ 
siderable cultivation and numerous herds of goats, sheep and bullocks; 
but with (he exception of Masaabe, a small and populous town, 
no place of importance occurs, till below Felugia, where is the silt! 
of an old fortress called Aboo Grohb, of which nothing remains 
but the heaps of alluvion on which it was elevated. The ruins of 
ft brick fort, point out the Felugia of Xenophon, which Plutarch 
says, is five hundred stadia above Babylonia, and which is one 
hundred and three and a half miles from Hilfah. Higher up is tbo 
field of CLiimxa, where the younger Cyrus was slam ; but nothing 
marks its site., About five miles from Cunaxa, the right bank is lev¬ 
el and cultivated, with a low' range of white sandy Bills, running 
north and south, about seven miles from Lhu river—the commence¬ 
ment of the desert. During the rise of the river, the swampy inun¬ 
dated Btato of the country is most extensive above Fclugia, and ia 
thus described by Mr. Kick* “Tim most remarkable inundation ia 
at Felugia, twelve leagues to the westward of Bagdad, where the 
Euphrates breaking down the dikes, which confine its waters, they 
flew over tbo country, and extend nearly to the Tigris. On 
May 24lh ISIS, laden rafts wore brought from Fulugia to within a 
few hundred yards of the northern gale of Bagdad, 37 According to 
Remtell, there ia a canal called Isa, which emanates fmm the Eu¬ 
phrates at Pelagia, and enters th^ Tigris at the head of old Bagdad, 
the only one of the four of the Caliphate which remains open and 
that only during the floods; whether tins refers to a canal called 
Aboo Grahb, near the mound already mentioned, of the same name 
below FeSugiu in a straight direction three miles, and which now 
runs inwards to the plains near Bagdad, without communicating 
with the Tigris, or to the canal Sugglavyn, in □ diiect line five miles 
above Pelagia, and which comm uni cate a with the Tigris, l know not, 
although 1 suppose Sugglavyn must bo the canal L< Isa” referred 
to. The same author, in hi* work on the Geography of the Anabti- 
*1*, states that the Euphrates, on its entering into the plains of Ba¬ 
bylon below the supposed PyJm, runs on a higher level than the 
Tigriij and that the Tigris is more elevated than the Euphrates in the 
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Lum looms mare he a. # Both of these statements are proved from the 
direction which the canals take; but Lieutenant Murphy’a expert' 
ments on the level line between the two rivers on tire plains of Bag¬ 
dad, gave but a few inches difference, insufficient in a long canal, 
alone to influence tho course of a stream, which in the Sugglavya runs 
with an average velocity of not less than three miles. 

Long hues of tents, of the Dalem Arabs, who, as the steamer 
passed, gathered op the banks, dancing at id shouting rude verses to 
our success, thus testifying their admiration and proving we were 
among a people not less friendly than well mentioned, surrounded 
by extensive cultivation, occupy both banka, which are still alluvial* 
The right bank continues flanked by a low range of flat lopt 
irregular hills, of a white color, evidently sandstone of the new-* 
est formation, with perpendicular aides, but more generally running 
down in gradual rounded slopes to the alluvion j these are continued 
to a Jolly minaret, called Jmesbnya, built on an elevated point 
of rock, dose on the river. From this minaret, both banka of the 
river become ruck/, end I take its site to be the spot known as the 
Pylm or gates, for after leaving them, tho country becomes barren, 
and ns incapable of improveuumt as any part of the desert of Arabia, 
□nd the rivcrV current is much increased in rapidity from its being 
confined by high land on each aide, until above flit, whose proximity 
is indicated by numerous arched gateways, built into the force of tb* 
stream from Us edge, in which are immense undershot wheels, moved 
round by the power of the current, no as to raise water up in small 
clay troughs on a level with the tops of the arches, from whence it is 
conveyed in courses, to irrigate the soil along the elevated banka of 
the river. Five miles above Hit, two of these gateways narrowing 
the stream, increased its force, ho as ft* prevent the steamer passing 
upwards, even though the vessel was lightened seven inches and 
her engines wore in the highest possible order* Where this burner 
occurred to the navigation of tho river, it is nearly two hundred yards 
broad, hut the two gateways project from bath banks into tho stream 
directly opposite each other, about forty Jeet from the one aide, and 
sixty feet from the other, having, independent of these visible obstruc¬ 
tions, iheir foundation, and a line of dead wall extending very consi¬ 
derably, giving to the current a force of seven miles no hour, and 
causing it to assume a line of elevation above where tho dead wall 
is, from which the steamer uniformly turned beck. Colonel Chesney 
mentions them as follows: “ But what moat concerns the subject of 
this memoir on the Euphrates, is the existence of a parapet wall, or 



nione rampart in the river, just above the severed aqueducts; in gene- 
rat there is one of the former attached to each of the latter, and al¬ 
most invariably between two mills on the opposite banks, a wall 
crosses the stream from aide to aide, with the exception of a passage 
left in the centre for boats to pass up and down The object of these 
subaqueous walla (mistaken by Alexander the Great for means of de¬ 
fence against his irresistible legions) would appear to be entirely with 
a view to raise water sufficiently at low seasons to give it impetus, as 
well ska more abundant supply to (lie wheels, and their effect at 
those times is to create a fall in every part of the width, nave the 
opening left for commerce, through which the wa*er rushes with u 
moderately irregular surface. These dams were probably from four 
10 eight feet high; but they are now frequently a bank of stones, dis¬ 
turbing the evenness of the current, but always affording a sufficient 
passage for large boats ut low seasons, and ceasing to be very per¬ 
ceptible, except by the broken surface after the w ater is swollen. J> 
These aqueducts were never looked upon as a barrier to the river's 
navigation, nor do I know if they yet are so, far at the period the 
attempt was made to pass by them, the stream was considerably 
swollen by a fresh, indicated by a diminished temperature of the water, 
and a rise beyond its usual confines. The force of the current daily 
diminishes, as the river falls, so that in time these arches would in 
reality have been little or no obstruction. Hut independent of waiting 
for this fall, warps might always be used to force steamers past, (na¬ 
tive boats thus daily ascended,) were it an object to Government or 
commerce to navigate the Euphrates above Hit The average 
breadth of the river from Hiilah to Hit is two hundred yards^ with a 
current from two, to six, or seven knots an hour. 

The Geology of both ba^jeb or the River Euphrates, in 

THE VICINITY OF HlT. 

■ 

Hit, the Is of the ancients, on the right hank of the river Euphrates, 
is built on an elevated and detached rock of limestone, six hundred 
and thirty miles above the embouchure of the united streams of the 
Tig ria and Euphrates, and nearly fifty miles above where the rocky 
banka of the river commence. 

The town, surrounded by a stone wall end deep ditch, with the 
sides of the rock on which it is placed often perpendicular, still as¬ 
sumes an appearance of considerable strength, indicating that it must 
have been a strong hold of great importance in former days, JVow 
It is in considerable decay, with not more than six hundred houses 
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built of Limestone with flat roofs. It possesses no bazars, and the 
streets are narrow. Yh o population ia Arab, and does not exceed twp 
thousand five hundred. The general caste of countenance of the 
inhabit aula, is distinctly Jewish; but this 10 all that remains to mark 
the former connexion between Hit and Jerusalem. 

.Beyond Hit* is an extensive plain* broken by occtisFonal ridges of 
elevated ground und solitary hills, not of gr£at height, but in a geo- 
gnostic point of view, highly interesting, Between the commencement 
of IhEsfj the und back of the town, is a broad open valley, extending 
to the right and left several mile*, on which are numerous small run* 
rung streams, having their origin either from springs in the earth, or 
from the petroleum pits in the adjacent hills: these aro uniformly sa¬ 
line* and with the exception of a few stunted rushes, deny &U vegeta¬ 
tion to the soil, which is soft and sandy. This water, immediately 
in (ho rear of the town, is collected in square or irregular compart¬ 
ments to evaporate hy the bout of the sun, in order that it may leave 
its eahne impregnation behind, which Is gathered and used by the 
natives as salt* not with--* inn ding it contains a large portion of ni¬ 
tre. These suit ponds cover several acres, and petroleum is seen 
to issue from tire earth, so os often to render impassable the pathway 
along them* The appearance of the salt cryaialized is very benulL 
ful, and the difference of specific gravity, indicating the quantity of 
saline impregnation, causes the water to appear as if divided by a 
thin plalo of glass, the upper layer of water being clear and limpid, 
occasionally ruffled by the breeze, while the lower is viscid and of a 
light straw color; agitated, both layers mix like oil and water, quickly 
resettling. 

The alluvion along tho hank is not of great extent, but pebbles 
H.ilieioua or quartzy, brought down bf the power of the torrents on the 
mountains higher up, are deposited beyond the boundary of the allu¬ 
vial soil, und these mixed with calcareous debris, carried from above 
by the action of the river and here left, mark that the river’s forming 
power has been extended beyond the present alluvial range, 

The structure of the hills and ridges near HU, differ from those 
some distance beyond, which are composed of Hcez limestone, dis¬ 
tinctly stratified horizontally, with flat and extended summits. The 
plain in their immediate vicinity is calcareous sand, interrupted by 
huge tabular masses of limestone, rising above lib level, and frag¬ 
ments of the same atone, (which also cover the hilla), intermixed with 
porous calcareous Tuffb, whilst its lower parts are covered with saline 
efflorescence, and are entirely sandy. 

The hills dose to the town, beyond the salt poods, are those in 
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which petroleum -is found, for which Hit is lamous; they are of very 
peculiar formation, and principally consist of ridges and solitary hills, 
composed of sand, containing a large proportion of calcareous par¬ 
ticles, generally disintegrated; though in some places assuming a dis¬ 
tinctly stratified appearance. The strata are of very small breadth, 
varying from a light yellow ochre, to a greenish grey color, running 
in a horizontal direction, but most frequently in a contorted one, so 
as to follow the lino or general direction in which the hill or ridge 
rune. Such strata bio mostly observed near the summits, while the 
lower part of the ridges are merely accumulated messes of calca¬ 
reous and sandy particles, of an argillaceous appearance, easily bro¬ 
ken up, considerably disintegrated oti the surface, and mixed moat 
abundantly with mica and sulphate of Hme. In parts, occasionally 
irregular hardened argillaceous masses are cemented together so as 
to produce an amygdokid appearance. 

Thu most extraordinary appearance which those hills take, how¬ 
ever, arises from their being intersected with repeated horizontal 
strata, from three to six feet in thickness, of gypsum, which often 
run not in one, hut in two or three detached veins on the bases I 
have described, without contortion, and in several instances capping 
the summits so as to form a superincumbent mass. Gypsum is only 
(bund in these positions, or detached in blocks on the aides and sum-* 
mils of the hills, in which it appears us above described* la all it 
has the same character, being easily splintered, with translucent 
edges, and a pearly white, fibrous, splendent looking mass. 

Frequently it has crystals of sulphur imbedded on its ragged 
weather worn surfaces, and sometimes the gypsun is found in crys¬ 
tallized masses, or impregnated with petroleum causing k to assume 
a black appearance. No limestone, such as obtains in the lulls 
already mentioned, occurs in (hose^which have the gypseous strata, 
but their hollows * abound with petroleum which issues from their 
surfaces in considerable quantities. 

On the summit of one detached hill, about eighty feet above the 
level plain, a few ecorire were observed, but no other appearance 
of volcano. Nothing like Java nor any approach to basalt exists, 
and 1 was unfortunate in not finding any fossil remains, although I 
anxiously directed my attention towards obtaining them. 

Among these hills are the bitumen, or rather, the petroleum 
springs of Hit, famous for having been visited both by Alexander the 
Great, and the Emperor Trajan* The principal spring, the only one 

* lo fclt gypMeua ceuntiict r«m*rkibla fonnfl! ihipcd c italic* arc obcerved. 



now exiting, js in a funnel shaped hollow in one erf the gypseous mid 
marly hills* It is forty paces round, and filled wiih'n substance of a 
dark blackish brown color, in the centre of which bubbles up walcr, 
which floating off, runs dowji to the salt pond*, where evaporating, 
its saline impregnation is left behind. The water sometimes rUcss in 
jets, a font and a half high from the centre of the pif, at intervals, 
while at ether times it bursts out in con ait*Aable quimtiEiesj raining 
the petroleum into large blebs, which hurling, the water flows out 
with a gurgling noise. Besides this spring of water from tho^centrc, 
smaller quantities issue from different parts of the pit. 

The temperature of the water as it rises, was found to be 74° F, 
while the thermometer stood in the shade el 85 l \ 

The centre of the pit is described as deep, hut its edges permit 
the people who collect lb" petroleum to stand in it above their knees, 
so that they with considerable facility roll up the lenaccoua substance 
into messes, which are removed to dry in the sun; when thus harden¬ 
ed it is used chiefly for fuel to burn limestone in. Close by is a 
Hme kiln in operation, as well as several in the neighborhood ; in 
them, a very small earthy residue is generally left, and the flame burns 
with a strong heat mid light. The petroleum, notwithstanding the 
quanlily daily withdrawn, always continues at the same level, and 
the opinion of the natives is, tbut the supply in this pit is inexhaustible. 

As has been mentioned, petroleum or mineral oil issues from the 
earth in small quantities from almost every hollow in these hills, and 
in the surrounding plains it also appears, b it never in any great 
abundance. It feels very greasy, and is handled, provided the fingers 
are wet, without adhering; if oil lire contrary the*hund be dry and 
force uaed, it sticks like pilch. As it fust rises out of the earth, it is 
of a brownish black color with a greenish tinge semitransparent. It 
rapidly becomes opaque and hard, in which sta'e it is easily broken 
with a shining resinous fracture, It is lighter than water and rap¬ 
idly* inflames. 

This is the Bitumen Liquidum of Pliny, different from the NuySa * 
and AtnpalroS of the Greeks, and it answers to the description of the 
petroleum or mineral oil, found in Moldavia, “ where springs of it 
flow from a track, where there is an alternation of beds of land- 
stone, marl, gypsum, find rock *alt. 51 f 

Its present uses among the natives, independent of its being 

* Thu re in springs of n aphtha, about ten irulea below Hit, at a place called Ne- 
fau; higher up the liter, bitumen h found in rein*, iq considered qutnUriea, 
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made a fuel to burn lime in, which is Rent from Bit in some quantities 
to Bagdad, are to cover boats, preserve wood fro in decay, as well na 
to render impervious the irrigating channels fr om the gateways to the 
patches of cultivation along the river* Jt id also exported in very 
considerable quantities. 

The plain ol Hit is very scantily supplied with vegetable productions' 
those iuund are either bf a saline or aromatic nature, and the chief 
cultivation by irrigation is wheat, surrounded by a few abortive dale 
trees, the only wood in the vicinity. 

The country on the left bank of the river, which is elevated above 
the level of the stream, from ten to twenty feet, is sometimes allu¬ 
vial and sometimes rocky, and assumes beyond the line of cultivation, 
which varies from a quarter to bull'a mile in breadth, the following 
physical aspect. 

Upwards of a mile in breadth,, and of undetermined length beyond 
the irrigated soil, arc mounds of alluvion, intermixed with pebble* £0 
thickly as in some parts to consist of these entirely. Ibis breccia is 
easily broken up, und possesses no firmness of texture to entitle it 
to be denominated otherwise than irregular mounds oT intermixed 
pebble and alluvion. The pebbles arc small and consist of qimrtzy, 
nnd argillaceous matter, varying in color and aha pc : among them, 
are pieces of flint, similar to what is found in beds of chalk. Be¬ 
yond these mounds, ihe surface of the soil becomes broken by the 
water courses of torrents, whose hanks arc formed or a loose calcare¬ 
ous sandstone, with numerous vein? of q thin micaceous matter, run¬ 
ning in a horizontal direction, as well as very thin veins ol gypsum, 
of a honey-comb appearance,* The basis itself is not distinctly 
stratified, nnd in general above it, there exist marks indicating the 
thickness of the pebble and alluvial deposit to vary from four to twelve 
feel. „ 

Following th e course of tho largest of these torrents, dry the great¬ 
er part of the year, the breccia deposit along the top of the bank 
is lost, and thin layers not worthy of the name of strata, of u very 
soft limestone, cover the sail. These, frequently broken up, cover tho 
ground with loose irregular ma^e?, which extend over almost the 
whole country, till advancing - by gentle, but irregular slopes towards 
a range of bills, about two hundred feet above the level of the river, 
and two miles distant, the pieces of limestone increase in size and 
frequently form large elevated masses resting on calcareous sand- 
alone* The hills themselves, arc composed of crystalled limestone, 
of a soft nature with an irregular and shining fracture* r Ihair 
formation is tertiary, stratified horizontally, and test* on * basis 
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of sandstone, which is frequently thrust upwards bo be to leave the 
upper part of the ridges in some places only of lime&one. 

The tope of the highest ridges display marine shells, of A small 
size, imbedded in the calcareous mass. These are the only organic 
remains to be found: several caves and hollows in the sides of the hill 
occur, but none of them are of large size, nor do thfty present any 
thing interesting. * 

From the highest point, the whole country presents a sterile and 
desolate appearance, highly irregular in hs surface, and utterly de¬ 
void of vegetation. Even the batik of the river shows little vegetable 
life ■ a few abortive date trees, and stunted trees of the Poplus 
Euplirotica with tamarisk, intermixed with Cspparia Spinoea, and 
low thorny aromatic shrubs, are all that obtain beyond the cultivation, 
which is entirely wheat, barley, and the See a mum Orientate. The 
approach to a dry and barren waste, which can never bo improved 
by the most powerful arts of human industry, and which Xenophon 
thus described, cl The country was a plain throughout, as even an 
the sea, and full of wormwood, and if any other kind of shrubs or 
reeds grew there, they had all an aromatic smell; bul no trees could 
he seen. Bustards and ostriches, antelopes and wild asses, appeared 
to be the only inhabitants of the desert, and the fatigues of the march 
were alle viated by the amusement of the chase. 11 

Fhom tub EuruiiATts to the Tigris, jjt tiie Canal of Sugglavya. 

The entrance to the canal is about forty feet, with a current of 
nearly four miles an hour. Its hanks are low and flat, covered with 
the liquorice plant, growing to the* height of ten feet, often with a 
root four and live inches thick, excluding, save a few tamarisk 
bushes and long grasses, every othe r*vegetation. The banks of the 
Sugglavya are steep, and not elevated above the love] flat of the sur¬ 
rounding plain after the few first miles of the canal, nay, they are 
frequently lower, a fact which proves, with the general appearance 
throughout, that the greater pari of it is a natural and not an artifi¬ 
cial canal. In the plain, the remains of several old canals are seen 
in the distance, whose hanks are often elevated forty or fifty feet, and 
present a gravelly appearance ; no similar elevation occurs in the 
Sugglavya, on the contrary, where the liquorice plant and tama¬ 
risk cease, the surrounding flat of gross is equal and unraised in any 
one spot, a tract often unbounded, on which numerous herds feed in 
the vicinity of the black tents of the nomad races, who inhabit 
them. These people looked upon the steamer with astonishment, 
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and on one occasion, a party came down to the bank, with drums 
beating and a sword dancer in advance, to ask ua to a marriage 
feast ; many of them were well clothed, but the trackers, who ac¬ 
companied the steamer possessed nothing to cover their bodies, 
but one piece of coarse woollen cloth, sometimes worn ns a clonk, 
sometimes simply wraped round the waist, and, when in the water, 
formed into a hall, which they fixed on their heads. They are 
generally Herculean figures, though not tall. The cnnaJ which is 
about seventy miles long, is very narrow and tortuous during its 
first two thirds j in iU Last, it becomes atraightcr and often as broad 
as fifty yards, with banks flanked by high reeds, with a stem several 
(from three to five ) inches in diameter, and in height not leas than 
twenty feet. In the vicinity of JSagdari the Sugglavyn enters a 
large lake, which contracts m a canal called the Mosadc, previous 
to entering the Tigris five miles below. 

The navigation of this canal, was accomplished in fnir days, in the 
following manner. The steamer entered the Sugghivyn, stern foro 
pi out, and she slowly passed down the numerous and abrupt wind¬ 
ings of the stream, aided hy native trackers, frequently grounding mi 
the Bleep bnnkj but, by the aid of poles and ropes, which the track* 
era held, uniformly got off, without uuy great damage, though at the 
expense of considerable delay, The stream in force was rmt less than 
four miles an hour during the whole of the brut day 1 * progress, and 
its turnings, often at right angles, were moat numerous for about eight 
miles, when they diminished, so that the steamer was able to go mi 
with precaution a head. Still she frequently crime upon the hank, 
striking so hard and fast, that hawsers uUudied to anchor* fixed on 
the opposite bank, were required before she could be placed in the 
centre of the channel again. Tjic second day ’s progress was equal¬ 
ly tedious, the vessel slowly and not without constantly striking from 
one bank to the other, sometimes stern first, so rnc times broad side 
down the current, and seldom in her proper position, got down yin; 
canal about five miles, when she grounded on a shoal blink, from 
which, after five hours hard and unremitted exertion, she was bodily 
hove off. Scarcely however, was she rid of this bank, than again 
grounding, the steamer remained fast during the remainder of the 
day and the night, nor was it until a renewal of labor the following 
day, that she was hove off into the stream, shortly afterwards again 
tu ground. On the fourth day ahe grounded, aa she passed (ho re¬ 
gains of an old bridge at the entrance of the Mosade, by which the 
■learner proceeded into the Tigris. In this manner was accom¬ 
plished the carrying of an armed vessel from the one river to the 
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other, an event which has not occurred since the days of Trajan 
and Julian—u passage, which produced coneiderftble moral effect 
on the natives ofthia part of Asia, impressing them with high ideas 
of British power. 

Fnost Bagdad to Bussdbar* t 

The steamer remained at Bagdad a lew days, and on the 24th of 
June, again got under weigh (o return to Bussotah, from a place coll¬ 
ed Gorarn, five mites in a straight direction below Bagdad.* Pass¬ 
ing iho remains ofSetucta, opposite to which on the left bank, i& Cl©' 
siphon; the only evidence lo mark the site of the Greek colony, is 
a few alluvion mounds, irregularly disposed close upon the bank of 
the Tigris, while Ctesiphon hostile tank Kessarah, and an extensive 
triangular wait, still in tolerable preservation. Below Gorarm the 
gardens of Bagdad cease, and the country is flat and occasionally 
cultivated by irrigating wells at which bullocks are employed. The 
river itself is wider ami nobler than the Euphrates opposite Babylon, 
while an occasional inland occurs, on which the water buffalos and 
other herds arc on either hank , extensive mounds are observed in 
*he distance on the pluin, rising sometimes to the height of hills, 
but generally the whole is Hat and coveted with the soda plant* The 
rate of the current is about three miles, and the steamer navigated 
dose to the bank, which bore marks of the river having lately fallen 
about six feet* Below Ciesipbon, Ilia banks of the Tigris arc Jess 
cultivated, and exhibit fewer signs of being inhabited than those of 
the Euphrates; the everlasting tamarisk clothes both with a Ihickjun- 
gle, rendered impassable by numerous creeping plants, the caper 
bush, and lion grass. Never dues the tamarisk assume the appear¬ 
ance of u tree, and hs small branches alone form the fuel of 
Bagdad ; among those jungles the lion abounds, and we saw to¬ 
wards sunset three, basking on the river’s edge; bo independent were 
tb^y that though fired at, they did not move. 

Early in the morning of the 25th, part of the range of tho Kuzi- 
stan mountains was visible, and about six o’clock, the hL earner was 
brought op alongside the left bank, near an encampment of Mon- 
tefigue Arabs, wno offered us sheep, Sic. for sale* Their tenia of 
black worsted doth, are on an extensive grass plain, surrounded by 
large flocks uf sheep, besides bullocks, horses, sod innumerable aw¬ 
es, The plain bears marks of having been lately inundated, as moat 
parts of the hanks of the Tigris hereabouts do, which, at the inhabi¬ 
tants are much more nomad on this than on the river Euphrates, may 
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account Tor the scanty population. Goose, a small village of about 
thirty reed hula on the left bank, was passed, and about two hour® 
before sunset, the Kuzistan mountains were neared, running parallel 
to the river on its lefl bank ; their general aspect is similar to 
those in tho Persian GulfJ with which they are connected. Their 
nearest approach to the Tigris appears from their base to be about 
twenty miles, The right bank is Hat and extended with numerous 
Arab encampments, surrounded by small patched of cultivation— 
entirely, wheat and barely—with the exception of one large clump 
of poplar trees, among which ia a tomb of an Arab Peer, or saint. 
The name of this spot is il Mugizil,” place of washing, to which 
bodies of Arabs are occasionally brought to be washed, previous to 
interment. Anchoring during the night, the vessel got under weigh 
at daylight, passing during the early part of the day a place called 
Ali Shergi, where, among a cluster of poplar, is an Arab encamp¬ 
ment; the whole of the country is flat and very uninteresting. 
Colonel Campbell, in his journal published 1755, says, “ The river 
itacJf ia grand, but the country furnishes scarcely an object for re¬ 
flection. f do not remember, he adds, to have ever passed through 
such a vast extent of country, bo uniformly dull and uninteresting* 
or to have spent eight or ten days, with so little to give birth to a new 
idea ” After (he lapse of more than half a century, it has still the 
same aspect of extended sameness, inhabited by the A boo Mo¬ 
hamad Arabs, who are justly esteemed the most barbarous and 
wildest of the tribes of the lower part of the rivers of Mesopotamia^ 
On the 27th of June, about noon, the 11 Euphrates” came to an an* 
char, opposite the town of Bussorah, having performed at an aver¬ 
age rate of thirteen miles an hour, the voyaga down the Tigris, a 
river, which at all seasons is imrigable, 

I cannot conclude this memoi*, without remarking on the native 
population on the banks of the Euphrates* They posses little of 
the apparent civilization of those living in fixed habitations, but they 
have much primitive simplicity, and showed on every occasion, 
when intercourse was held with them, a regard towards, and a 
desire to conciliate us, which, from the independent character gene¬ 
rally ascribed to the Arab, I waa not led to expect. It was not only 
in personal dealings with us, but in their crowding Ibe banks, waving 
their colors, beating their drums, and shouting success, that they show¬ 
ed their respect to us, and, I am certain, with a native population so 
docile and friendly as they uniformly appeared, there is little to pre¬ 
vent commercial intercourse and rapid! civilization* Tho fleeces of 
their extensive herds of sheep and goats, would alone form a value* 
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ble article of traffic. That softness of the fibre of wool, of to much 

m * 

importance, uniformly exists; indeed, the wool of this part of Arabia 
hat always been noted at superior on account of the great length of 
its staple, as ia the wool of all sheep pastured on rich, argillaceous 
toils. Herodotus describes the Arabian sheep, distinguishing (he 
two sorts of which the breed is composed, viz. the loiter tailed and 
broad tailed, The rich fleeces of Asia Minor, particularly those in 
the territory of Miletus, were considered by the Greek the finest of 
. nil,* most likely because they confounded with the native fleeces of 
Miletus those of Arabia, which is finer than any I have teen from the 
central and upper parte of India* Wool, camel and goats hair, would 
always form a great staple commodity in this part of the world for ex¬ 
portation, and be greedily exchanged at the highest advantage for 
piece-goods, and other articles oF imported commerce from England 
and India. 4 

To write of the climate on tho banks of the Euphrates from Bus- 
sorah to HU, and of the country through which the canal of Suggla- 
vya passes, requires much more observation than I have been afford¬ 
ed ; but tho register of tho thermometer and barometer, appended to 
—obis paper, may afford some idea of its nature. 

The change of Reasons has generally been looked upon in this 
part of Asia, and in the Persian Gulf, as the most sickly time. The 
latter end of May and the month of June have uniformly been marked 
by increased sickness in the crews or the Government vessels, serv¬ 
ing in the Gulf of Persia, and there exists no doubt in my mind from 
the many circumstances known to me, that fevers in the Gulf have 
(heir origin in atmospheric changes,-which influence fever through¬ 
out its whale course, and cause it to assume a type often very fa¬ 
tal The difference of latitude ia oo small between Buuhtre and 
the part of the river Euphrates the steamer ascended, that the range 
of indicated temperature can exert Little influence on the health of a 
ere vf of Europe one, and the changes of seasons must be nearly at 

* At present 1 am Sol aware. that any wool i» exported frum this part of the world, 
for th? inhabitants do not shear the flcecon, but couiont th&maelves with gathering 
what fall* from tbe ifiiniftl. If therefore, il forma apart of retire trade, it must be no 
areal! sa *nly to relievo the country of m portion af whit tt cm no abundantly produce. 
Attention to th'.% branch of commerce ia well worth the notiea and enterpripe ofindm- 
aoal ae*l Miocisted foorcUnlij thoir outlay would be repaid in a commodity, mom 
« wrully **ughi afi o r iha n almost a ny kna w n mr tide of trade. Specie is a mode of pay- 
moiit, which is not likely to bo sflorM by tba Arab far the-to them at preaem^lururie, 
of England, yet for these ihsy will readily grant ineicharigo a profitable and universally 
marketable article, which can alwayi under tho protection of steamer*, ba rapidly aoj 
at liitle nxpfln« oofitojed down Lhe fiver. 
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similar period a in both places. The unusual healthiness of the Eu¬ 
phrates ere# at this season* must have arisen from their being in a 
much better climate than that of the Persian Gulf, a climate much 
drier in its nature and much more equable. 


It .—Some notices of tnc Seychelles, the Almirantes , and other 
Islands and groups of Islands, situated between the Equa* 
tor c<nd i‘2° South fatitwle ; and between -35° and 75° East 
longitwle, Sfc* £fc. By Major William Stirling, I'ith Regf- 
meut, Bombay N. I. 

My shipwreck on JUstova and subsequent visit to the Segchdieff, 
gave me an opportunity of examining those islands, and at the same 
time throw me among seafaring and other intelligent persona fre¬ 
quenting the islands, situated within the limits I have above staled. 
1 have availed myself of the opportunity, thus afforded, to collect tho 
information which I now offer to your Society. It is scanty, but I 
believe new, and as lauch, 1 conceive, worth your acceptance; though, 
us I have not been able to commit any work on lire subject, it is 
given as I obtained it, with alius originality and imperfections. 
Captain Owen’s new chart U considered by many men navigating 
these seas quite correct, and therefore, I refer to it for the true posi¬ 
tion of the placet! mentioned. 

In my description 1 begin with the Seychelles as the moat import¬ 
ant ; Malic being the residence of the Government agent, who is 
subordinate to tho Governor of the Mauritius. 

The Seychelles consist of thirty two islands of various sizes, from 
Malic the largest, which is aho^t eighteen miles long, by from one to 
five broad, down to some which arc little better than naked rocks. 
They occupy what is called Make Bank , or Seychelles UrchipelagOj on 
the chart, and arc all composed of granite of several varieties ; ^eir 
bases being more or less connected and surrounded by coral reefs. 

These islands were first discovered by the Portuguese, who call¬ 
ed them the Seven Brothers, from a group of seven island near M&he; 
but they were first settled by the French, about severity years 
ago, when Mahe-Dc-lu-Bourdormais was Governor of the Mauritius, 
He gave them collectively the name of Seychelles in compliment to 
the then Minister of Marino in Franco. The island of Mabe was 
ciUed after himself. 

The names of the other principal islands are Fraslin, SiIhoaueUe t 

* Only on a cats of Jet or among forty Europtmt occurred* 
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and La-Digue, They are all mountains, well watered with streamy 
richly wooded, and inhabited. The summit of Malte is a bunt two 
thousand five hundred feet high; The scenery is beautiful; but Ma- 
hc, the only town or village jn the group of islands, is a pour looking 
place. The houses, built of wood, and covered with shingles, bear 
a veiy unpreposaeasing, weather worn cppe&rmice. * 

The in habit antfl are of French origin, descended chiefly from the 
settlers of that nation in the Man rill ua and Bourbon. The whole 
population of the island is computed at about three thousand p whi£ew, 
a'ftd four thousand two hundred blacks; (some years ago the aggre¬ 
gate population amounted to nearly ten thousand). Yet there its not a 
church, or a chapel, or minister of religion of any description; nor 
any public school or place of education supported hy Government, nr 
where a black person can be taught to read or write. There are a 
few private schools for the white children, A marriage or divorce* [q 
the business of the magistrate; a burial is conducted by ihc friend* or 
relations of the deceased, Hut to have the rite of baptism per* 
formed, they repair to the Mauritius, Of await thu accidental arrival 
of a priest on the island. 

There used to bo a subaltern^ party from the Mauritius stationed 
on these islands, to check the irregularities of the seamen of the 
whalers, but they were withdrawn about six months ago. The only 
armed force now at Mabu consists of nineteen Gens d’Armcs. 

The coin in circulation im these islands ii Spaniali dollars; but Eng¬ 
lish and Indian money arc also current. The sovereign passes at 
five dollars, and a Bombay and sicca rupee pass together for n dollar. 

The public functionaries consist pf □ Government agent ; a sub* 
agent, who is also special magistrate for the protection of apprentices 
(late slaves}; a Justice of the peace; opd a Superintendent of police. 

The sperm whale is found about the Seychelles, hut the numerous 
whalers (English and American) which froquuiU lWe seas nro pre¬ 
cluded from resorting to Malic (a most convenient place of refresh¬ 
ment,) by heavy anchorage dues, and driven to spend their money, 
and ruin their health at Madagascar, and on the coast of Africa. 

Malic itself sends out three small whalers, but they arc all manned 
with Englishmen; the stout heart and nervous arm of that nation, be¬ 
ing confe&wdly necessary to ensure success in such a danger elm, 
but spirit-stirring employment. 

The Isle of France hurricanes do not extend to Seychelles, their 
limit being 10° south, and, Bourbon hiving no secure harbour, the 
English and French me a of war sometimes spend the hurricane months 
at these Islands. 
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The Seychelles produce pigs and poultry of every description in 
great abundance! Fish also of indifferent quality'; wild pigeons, doves, 
and willow birds; tree and rock oysters; maize or Indian corn; very fine 
cotton and rice; coffee, sugarcane, chocolate, tortoise and turtle- 
shell; shells and corals; bread fruit, raspberries, manicE, mangoes, 
bananas, lime,, oranges, guavas, mo Iona, pumpkins, tamarinds, pine¬ 
apples, cabbages, carrtits, turnips, sweet potatoes, Ballads, palmiste,* 
cocoanuta, budams, yams, tobacco, a few cloves, grapes, cinnamon, 
byapunun, (a kind of ten); abundance of fine Umber for furniture, 
ship building, and all domestic purposes* The “ cocotier de mer' J 
grows indigenously on three small islands of this archipelago, and 
jd no other part of th«i world.f The most rare and beautiful shells 
are found at Mahc* The “ pot-a-case” a singular plant, and the 
leaf insect are also found there. The ££ cocos de mer,” cut longi¬ 
tudinally furnishes the trenchers used in kitchens, and by the slaves, 

The chief amusements of the inhabitants consist in smoking, visit¬ 
ing, dancing and playing at Dominos. Free masonry is in high re-, 
put c among them, though they have no lodge. They are not great 
readers, but some of them have the works of the best French au¬ 
thors; and I was gratified to Bird in their libraries French transla¬ 
tions of the Vicar of Wakefield, the Children of the Abbey, Young’s 
Night Thoughts, and of several English books of travels and natural 
history; alt very much admired. 

The climate or the Seychelles is mild, and considered very heal* 
thy; measles, small pox, cholera morbus, and moat other diseases ore 
Unknown. Hut the inhabitants are sad sufferers from the erysipylas, as 
they Call it, or Elephant leg* At Camiwe near Proj&u, there is an 
establishment formed at the recommendation of Mr, Harrison for le¬ 
pers, who are sent there from the Mauritius and &U its dependencies, 
and are well taken care of by a medical officer. 

From the Equator tu 12° sdtHh, the south east monsoon prevails 
from May till November; and the N, W., N. N, W, and varithles 
from November, inclusive, til) May, which is the rainy season. The 
weather is very sultry, and the rains fall with the greatest violence in 
December and January. From May tiff October, the climate is said 

* To obtain one diih of pitmiato lii or eight trees arn cut down. It it the be&rt 
of the new aooot at tho top of the thorny palm that if oaten. On ill being cut the tree 
dki. 

t Synonymy Lodcieen Sechelltrmm; Lodoicea Maldivici; Cocoa Modifies; Pal¬ 
mier de Xi. Isle Pra,*UHj &C. 

The liborafeparatij grew double, but they are frequently quadruple, and eras quintu¬ 
ple. 
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to be delightful, This is the period when Lire tilling end cultivating 
parties leave Mahtr fdr oil the inlands of the group, some of which are 
public, while others are private’property; the right of possession and 
of fishing, having been conceded to individuals by the Mauritius 
government, on certain conditions* 

Hawk-billed turtles, from-which ihev obtain the tortoise shell, but 
whose flesh is poisonous; the green turtle wheats ileali is so Luxurious a 
treat, and froin winch oil and turtle shell are procured, and the edible 
land tortoises, ore the chief objects of the fishers; while the rein ing 
'Vt pigs and poultry, growing tnaiKe, sweet potatoes and other vege¬ 
tables, together with the manufacture ut cocoimut oil, am the objects 
of the cultivators* 

For each island there is a superintendent, generally n French 
creole, with from twenty to one hundred men of color* The inns 
quetoes are so abundant and venomous on some of these islands, 
that each man is provided with a stick, made of Madagascar cloth to 
sleep in. Strange to say, there arc very few of these msec!a at Malic:. 

The months most favorable for procuring the hawk-billed turtle, 
arc from July to December, while from December to March are the 
best for obtaining green turtle; though the latter arc to he found 
plentifully all the year round. The tortoise shell of these islands is 
very highly esteemed* 

The green turtle seldom comes ashore to lay during the day, and 
the hawk-billed never during the night. They both lay many hun¬ 
dreds of eggs in holes, which they digin the sand, then cover them 
over, and leave them to time to batch. The hawk-billed turtle 
weighs about MO or 150 lbs. while the green weighs from 2IXJ to 300 
lbs* The former yields from two to six pounds of tortoise shell, worth 
from six to ion dollars per pound. In some countries, where the 
creature is taken alive, the fishermen bury it in the mud or sand as 
far as the edge of the shell, and by kindling a fire on its back, or by 
pouring boiling water on it, the shell becomes detached. The turtle 
is then liberated, and as is affirmed, becomes furnished with a new 
shell. In the Seychelles, however, this practice does not prevail. 

The turtle are secured in two ways*, first, by 44 turning them 1 * 
when they come ashore to lay; and secondly, by striking them from 
a Canoe, when in the sea, with an iron peg fastened to the end of a 
stick secured by aline and thrown like a harpoon, but from a greater 
distance* The Seychelles people called the hawk-hilled turtle 
“ caret” and the green turtle <s turtuc.” Boats are constantly on the 
look out about the islands for u caret.” The patience and persever¬ 
ance of the fishermen, in waiting for an opportunity to strike (sorae- 

4 
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limes soverel days) when they hare caught a glimpse of the fish, 
are said to be very remarkable. 

The flesh of a green turtle is worth at Make, from three to four 
dollars. It also yields a thin shell, which has oflate been brought 
into use in Europe for veneering, and melting into an imitation of tor¬ 
toise shell Oil is made from the fat; and the eggs are sent to Male 
or the Mauritius. * 

The Seychelles have little trade, being much fettered by the regu¬ 
lations, of the Mauritius, They formerly exported cotton, coffee, eoir- 
rope and oil, but since the slave trade has been modified, they have 
not had hands to produce more than enough to supply their own wants. 
They are beautiful and fertile islands, and might bo made to produce 
any thing. They derive nearly all their imports from the Mauritius, 
which they look upon as n piece of immense importance, and the fo¬ 
cus of every thing luxurious and elegant. On these island* grows 
such good timber for ship building, that vessels of the size of five hun¬ 
dred tons are constructed of it. The ornamental wood for furniture 
is the Unis de unite, a reddish wood, very close grained, and marked 
something like fine heart of oak. It is highly esteemed at the Mauri¬ 
tius, but it is now very scarce. The most curiously marked is said 
to grow on rocky places, where, from the difficulty and slowness of its 
growth, it bo comes contorted and stunted. 

Next in importance to the Seychelles, are the Amir antes, an ex¬ 
tensive group composed of twelve or fifteen low coral islands, and 
many banks and reefs. The principal islands, Mario Louise, Isle 
des Roches, Isle Potvre, Isle De Has, Isle Remire, and Alphonse, are 
permanently occupied. The African islands are mere banks. 

The Amirantes all belong to the inhabitants of the Seychelles. Isle 
des Roches is the largest island, but Alphonse is the most fertile. Tho 
soil of the latter is deep and black, and produces a great variety of 
vegetables, fruits, and timber trees, large enough to hollow into ca¬ 
noes* It belongs to Mr. Hiitenu of Mahc, t 

There is nothing like a town or village on tho Amirautes. The 
smaller islands are only visited during tho fishing season, for ie caret/’ 
turtle, and shells, of which the finest are found upon Marie Louise, 
but a tremendous surf makes it difficult of access. The Harriett, an 
English whaler, was wracked on the then unknown reef Fer-d-Ctanot 
near Isle Poivre, about two years ago. 

These island* produce some cotton, abundance of Indian corn, 
pigs, poultry, sweet potatoes, turtle of both kinds, firewood, and a 
fcw cocoanut trees, which do not thrive well on all the islands. 
There are also a great number of doves, and wild pigeons, tropic birds. 
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boobies, man of war hawks, und other sea birds. On St. Etoilc there 
are said to be sea crtws. * 

Diego Garcia or Cling os Archipelago, ia an immediate dependence 
of the Mauritius. These islands are all flat coral, covered with 
cdcoanut and other trees; and the reefs which surround and connect 
them arc remarkable Dr their abruptness, the sea being nearly un¬ 
fathomable cloeo to them. There a h e four families permanently 
settled on Diego Garcia, und a few on Salomon Islands and Six Isles. 
They breed pigs and poultry; also asses, to work in their oil-mills, 
'"cocuanul oil being their staple production, in the manufacture of 
which, lepers were formerly employed under an idea that it was a 
cure for their disease- These islands produce fine shells, and the 
tato-makn, a lofty and spreading tjee, of white timber, valuable in 
hhip building. 

Coetivy belongs to gentlemen at tho Mauritius, and produces 
abundance of cocoanuta, from which a great quantity of oil is made. 
It also produces Indian corn, fruits, kc. There is a small slimy 
pond in the middle of thia island of unknown depth, in which every 
thing thrown immediately disappears. 

Galegss also belongs to a gentleman at tho Mauritius. It consist! 
ofTw^f email, low, coral islands, between which there is communica¬ 
tion at low water. They abound in cocoanuts, pigs, fowls, In¬ 
dian corn, limes, bananas, and vegetables. 

Juan-tle-Nova, is a group of low coral islands and reefs, belong¬ 
ing to a gentleman at tho Mauritius. Ho employs people occasion¬ 
ally on the largest island in catching turtle and fishing. There is 
fresh water, and a few cocaamit trees on it. There is also said to be 
a breed of wild dogs, which are very expert at catching turtle and fish, 
Juan de-Nova has good anchorage to the northward. 

In Providence Ftland and reef, consists one of tho greatest dangers 
in these seas. The reef runs twenty miles out from tho land. The 
following ships have been wrecked on it,—L’Hcureuse, French 
frigate in 1763; Duke of Kent, about 1832 3; Pysche, iu 1B35; 
the Dum in 1336 ; besides a vessel bound from the Mauritius to 
Seychelles, whose name I have forgotten. 

This island produces cocoonuIs, Indian corn, sweet potatoes, and 
plenty of fresh water, and its shores abound in turtle and fish. Pro¬ 
vidence Island and Us reef are Low coral. St. Pierre is a very email, 
low, and flat island, not occupied. 

The Coawhdoi ia a group of seven or eight flat coral islands, 
abounding in turtle of both kinds, and in fish. There ia good an¬ 
chorage but no fresh water, and of course they aro not inhabited. 
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Jlasumptioft ii also a flat coral island with a small t ill in the middle 
]t has no fresh water ; but turtle of both kind* abound, 

Glorinso t consists of two coral islands and a rock; upon one of them 
there is fresh water, and the shores abound in turtle of both kinds, 

cud beautiful shells. Mr. Michaud of Malic has the grant of Glo- 
nq9o_ The bi BQ&tes of this island have blue bills and legs, with red 
chests. 

Jildabra the westernmost group, within the limits I have prescrib¬ 
ed myself, consists of several islands, the largest of which is ncdrly 
twenty miles long, and of n singular coral formation, being surround¬ 
ed by a barrier wall., six or eight feet high, of sharp, firm, and nearly 
impassable coral, outside which lies a sandy beach. This well of 
coral throws out shoots in some places across the island, dividing it 
into compartments; while round the inside of tho wall, grows a nar¬ 
row belt of thick wood. There are occasional deep futures in this 
coral bank, through which at high tides, fresh water spouts to con¬ 
siderable height. The island abounds in land tortoise*, and turtle of 
both kinds, 

Mr* Huteau of Mahe has tho grant of it, but it is not permanent¬ 
ly occupied. There is good anchorage at Aldabra. The tide af fuJl 
and change, rises nine feet, and the current runs N* W. four and 
live miles an hour. There are no cocoanut, but plenty of wild fig 
trees on the island, 

Ji&lovu is an island ten or twelve miles in circumference, with a la¬ 
goon (only two or throe feet deep) in the middle, which reduces it to 
a mere shell. The land in general is very low, and thickly covered 
with brushwood and smell trees, but there are occasional sand-hills 
from My to one hundred feet high. The current runs rapidly past it, 
to tho N. W. and the tide ridcs^at full and change about eight feet* 
It is a most dangerous island to approach: tho Portuguese ship Lc 
Don Royal, laden with slaves ; tfto French ships, which went to save 
them, and the English ship Tiger, whose crew was not relieved, for 
sixty-eight days, have been wrecked on it at different times. 

Astova lies south of the Coamoledes, and a ship in mid channel 
can son both islands at (he same time. The soil of Astova is sand, 
based on coral rock, singularly elevated above the level of high wa¬ 
ter mark, from three to twenty-five feet, presenting in most places a 
rugged and forbidding aspect from the son. it is said tho slaves 
belonging to tho Don Royal, lived on Astova thirty or forty years, 
and that their children upon the island were a remarkably fine 
race. Tho survivors have been removed to Malic, 

Wo found no hones nor other human remains on the island. There 



is a fine hay nr sandy beach on the N. W* aide, (he water of which 
is shallow to the cige ol' the reef, when h suddenly deepens to 
thirty-five, fifty, one hundred’ fathoms; and, at two cable’s length, 
there are no soundings. Ffosh water was first discovered on Astova 
by the crew of the Tiger, ut the depLh of eight feet from the surface 
or the ground, Green turtle, mullet, and other fine fish* land and 
sea crabs, and beautiful shells, madrepore^ and corals, abound on 
its coast, 

Afttovn is uninhabited Its true latitude, from several observations, 
is 10° 3 r or 10* south. The officers of this Tiger had not the means 
of fixing the longitude, but the Emma, whaler, which kept her reck¬ 
oning, and took her observations with great accuracy, corroborates 
CnpLain OwcnVchart in making it about 4V 3U east. The weather 
during the period wo were on the Islam!, (August and September) 
was rainy and boisterous. 

The birds of the island are crows, with white necks and breasts, 
wild ducks or teal, bumming birds of beautiful plumage, in great 
abundance; a smell bird, sweet noted like a Linnet; the tropic bird, 
(with a no red feather in the tail, end which lays but one dirty red egg 
iMAst eajid under the bushes;) man of war hawk, boobies, white gulls, 
plover, rail, water wagtail, sand piper, dove, curlew, and a large 
bird like the heron , we reckoned ten or twelve flowering plants, 
some of them highly aromatic. The trees are not large, but the tim¬ 
ber of some of them is very hard and beautifully veined ; from the 
back of one species, 1 prepared excellent red ink. Wo found, bad our 
detention upon the island required substitutes, stout creepers growing, 
that would have assisted us in making fishing nets ; rats, (the only 
quadruped, but they are numerous) whose skins when dried and sewed 
together, might have furnished our bodies with covering; and a kind 
of wild hemp from which we could have made thread and strings. 
Salt we procured by boiling down the sea water, and we were en¬ 
abled to keep our turtlo fresh for two or three days. The insects 
and reptiles of the island arc small centipedes, acts of different kinds, 
spiders, moths, butterflies, grasshoppers, crickets, musquefoes, bees 
of different kinds, lizards, dragon flies, hornets, and sand flies, 

I have brought awny numerous specimens of seeds, wood, corals, 
shells, coral insects, and of almost every substance found on the 
island, and on its shores, I also surveyed, mid constructed a map of 
k; collected and dried specimens of all the flowers, and wrote botani¬ 
cal descriptions of them, but which I have not had leisure yet to un¬ 
pack and arrange. The specimens of the large foreign drill timber, 
and of the seeds and volcanic fragments from the shores of Astova, 



wifi enable any person who can determine the native places of such 
specimend to threw much light on the currents of that part of the 
ocean, which are at present hot little understood, and very dangerous 
from their great rapidity. 

Gama Is land 7 (doubtful on the charts) was believed tube seen from 
the “La Prevnyante” Maria Joseph de St. Anne, at 3 P. M. steering 
east four knots an hour ; lat, at noon 2° 32' south, longitude 15° 35 
cast: on the following morning several bonbies were seen flying from 
the direction of the supposed island, which was considered a strong 
proof ttiat land had really been seen ; as those birds are always ob¬ 
served to fly from the land in the morning, and to it at night. 

1 will now conclude with some observatiuns on the formation o*" 
coral islands. 

The coral rocks whilst under formation, are worked upon in ridges, 
like an ill ploughed field, very rugged and uneven. They are cover* 
ed with very short, red, green, and other colored mosses, which I con¬ 
ceive to be not only the feed ef the insect, but From its softness and 
closeness, a protection to it in its operations, against the force of 
the tide and other injuries, that without such defence it would be ex¬ 
posed to. 

Gq breaking tbe coral, it is in some instances soft as chalk, outlm 
others nearly as hard as flint, and the insects are equally numerous in 
either. The irregularities and hollows in the rock, contain molluscuc 
and other marine animals ef various, and mostly very ugly, appear¬ 
ance. The interior of the coral contains immense numbers of shells 
of different kinds, living and dend- On breaking up a piece of co¬ 
ral, fish, sometimes alive, ate found in its intestines, and should a 
fragment be detached from the mass by the waves, if nut washed 
out of their reach, it in seized upon and quickly cemented to it again 
by these active and industrious fabourers, and with such success, that 
the surface of the reefs in some places (particularly at Astova) have 
the appearance of on artificial terrace. 

It baa been asserted that the lagoon is a general feature of coral 
islands. Certainly many coral islands have ibe lagoon, but that is 
merely to me a proof that the coral insect works in ridges and other 
fantastic forma ; for example, if the island of Aldabra was not so 
highly elevated above the sea, the waters would have forced their way 
through the barrier wall, which I hare described on that island, 
which would then have soon become a bank surrounding a lagoon, 
exactly as at Aatovm. Moreover the fact ia, that there are more co¬ 
ral islands unfjunU than irttk a lagoon. 

A coral island may be supposed to be formed as follows, for it 



must be observed that the coral insect never work* above the water: 
The reef formed by them having reached the surface of the sea, 
trees, timber, sea weed, leaved, mosses, lichens, sponges, sand, mud, 
stones, and particles from other islands settle on it, and become ce¬ 
mented together by their own weight, and by the com! worms, mol¬ 
luscs, and other gelatinous’parlicle» t ccyitatned in various forms in 
the sea. Then sea birds, turtle, and other Amphibia, with the va¬ 
rious 'Crustacea and other inhabitants of the deep, “which own not 
man’s dominion, 15 frequent or inhabit Us shores, and by Iheit debris 
accumulating, stability is given to the whole, and an island lit fby 
the resting place of man is brought into existence. But before it be 
ready for his permdnent residence, seeds of plants, of trees, and 
shrubs will be carried there by birds, or by the waves, some of 
which will take root and flourish ; insects will live on their leaves 
and branches ; birds will flock to them, and find shelter and food ■ 
quadrupeds may find their way there ; the coral worm will continue 
its labours, extending the limits of the island. Storms, and the or¬ 
dinary course of the currents and the tides, will throw materials 
upon its shores, to elevate the surface and vary its outline ; animal 
and ve^ejuble matter will mix with the soil, and the rains and dews 
of heaven will water and fertilize it, rendering it fit to produce herb¬ 
age, and shelter for man and beast, 

On Aatova, we found the indisputable marks of those alow, hut 
sure operations of nature ; and that island! seems now to have ar¬ 
rived at a slate ready to yield to man Iih bread by like sweat of his 
brow, and capable of producing every plant that is pleasant to the 
sight, and good for food. It is situated in a healthy climate, with 
plenty of fuel, fresh water, fish, turtle, and some good edible birds* 
Our dogs, pigs, poultry and sheep, throve well under thu most unfa¬ 
vorable circumstances - and almost all the garden seeds, we sowed 
experimentally, carue up well, although it was evidently not the pro¬ 
per, season for sowing them. 

The coast of this island (and indeed of alt the islands) is strewed 
with foreign plants and timber treea, of many kinds and sizes, from 
the broken reed to the gigantic teak and cedar, and with remnants 
of wrecks of different periods, countries, and materials, from the 
canoe to that of the largest ship. A four pounder cannon, and two 
anchors of rather ancient manufacture lie near the north reef, 1 alia 
found gums, Java, one small piece of basalt, pumice stone, and 
seeds of several kinds of trees and plants on the beach. 
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HI.— Report from Acting Commander Nott of the Indian 

Navy, on the Traffic in Staves, 6rc* iunied on at Ma&sowah* 

(Praien',£[l by Co7flrfitm j nt.) 

Massowah.— Population bciween three and four thousand. It is 
considered far superior us u post ? and almoin a commercing poiu^ of 
view, t'n any pi,ice on tho western side of the Red Sea. Merchants 
from the interior of Abyasinincome utid reside here during the Jladj, 
with their agents, whose quests they nie for Ilia time. The fluent 
considers himself responsible for iinv insult or nflenro offered lit 
the merchant during hi* slay with him. 

The articles of export brought here from the interior nf Abyssinia 
for other ports in the Red Sea, mo slaves, intisk, hides, elephants teeth, 
gumarablc, very excellent ghee, and bees wax* 

On the I nth February, there wore iu the town ef Mnssowuh one 
thousand slaves ready for shipment in small vessels of twenty-five 
tons, for Juddah, The notions of these slaves arc, 1st. Guilas, who are 
faithful, c!ever t and capable of attaining any art or scL.rov^ out 
prone to suicide* 2d* Abyssiniuns, for the most part Christians, gene¬ 
rally entrapped into slavery by the Mussulmans who inhabit the bor¬ 
ders of Abyssinia, between the mountains and the sea. 3rd, iron* 
Seed am ah a Christian country in an unknown part of Africa, ltb, 
Shengalah slaves, are negroes living on the northern frontier of 
Abyssinia, These last ore never transported beyond the precincts of 
the island Maesowah, It is to be remarked, that there arc still some 
Abyssinian and Galla slaves, who are horn moslema, but who arc 
nevertheless kept in slavery. 

It is stated that the llabab^Halli, and Shaljoo people, (all Mos¬ 
lems) gain a livelihood by kidnapping and making slaves of Abys¬ 
sinian Christians, and although it is acknowledged (hut none'are 
slaves but those who have been bought, or taken in war, yet the prin¬ 
cipal merchants have often appealed in vain, to the Turkish Gover¬ 
nor at Massow&h, to liberate kidnapped Christiana. 

It is affirmed, that 25 per cent is lost on slaves from Massowah to 
Juddah by sickness. 

The nayb of Arkeeko ( a town on the S. W. Massowah Bay ) 
levies a tax of one dollar per head, on slaves brought from the inte¬ 
rior, The king of Abyssinia, two dollars upon every three slaves; 
Oubeeah, the hereditary prince of the province of Seem a nor* re siding 
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at Ailoa, one dollar a hand. The slaves are sold by auction, and live 
auctioneer gets one dollar per head. * 

Last year according to the account of an Abyssinian merchant, 

there were sold nt Maasownh one thousand fire hundred and three 

* 

Christian slaves. 

A Gal la slave, aged about So, is worth from thirty to. forty dollars, 
at M&Hsowab; a good female slave for the Harem, solid not long since 
for one hundred and fifteen dollars. The Abyssmians purchase and 
keep, hut never sell their slaves* 

Hnbab, meins that part of the country extending coastwise 
from A check island (a short distance south of Suakiti) to the bot¬ 
tom of Anneslcy bay; and inland, it is said to extend to the first range 
of Abyssinian mountains. The people inhabiting this part are in 
language, faith, manners, and customs, completely distinct from the 
Aliyssmiana ; their faith is now the moslcm, to which they ore said to 
have been converted about one hundred years ago. 

The musk comes from Naree&h, n country to the S, W. of 
Gondar. From one thousand two hundred, to one thousand five 
hundred horns of it uro said to be brought to Maasowah annually. 
The Nayb of Arkeeko lovici one dollar upon every horn. The 
Governor of Mnssownh Lakes one lentil of all the musk brought 
here, and disposes of it at his pleasure, generally Bonding it to Jud- 
dah, A largo horn is sold for one hundred dollars, and contains from 
six to seven local pounds ; the small horns contain from two to four 
pounds ; (a local pound is equal to one English pound). A first rate 
caravan the other day brought twenty-five horns. Of late, the mer¬ 
chants have so adulterated this commodity, that the price of a horn 
has fallen from five hundred to one hundred dollars. 

A caravan has sometimes brought four hundred teeth. The Nayb 
of Arkecko exacts one dollar upon every tooth weighing 40 lbs.; 
this is almost equal to five per cen t, of the value. At Massownh the 
ivojy is sold in the presence of the Governor, who takes five per cent. 
At Adoa a Louth pays two dollars. At HaLli on the frontier, quarter of 
a dollar, and again by the 11 as sa or ta tribo, half a dollar , this duty 
varies according to the size of a tooth. No gold dust is brought from 
Abyssinia to Massowah at present. Of ghee, thirty thousand pounds 
are exported annually from Masaowah : ten pounds are generally 
worth two dollars. The freight on one hundred pounds is, to Juddab, 
three quarters of a dollar, and to Hodeidn or Mocha, half a dollar. 

The gum and ghee come from the Hafiah tribes, and the provin¬ 
ces of Hamm nasane and Kay actor, which people t bough speaking 

5 
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the Abyssinian language, reside on the eastern side of the Abyssini¬ 
an rnountums, 

Mooaa Maffairah, the principal banter and merchant at Massawuh, 
takes in fifteen thousand dollars worth of -gum every year, mire than 
one half of what is produced. One dollar for every ten pounds of gum, 
or len per cefit* of the value, is paid as duty. The gum is generally 
quite while. 

The Nayb of Arkeeko exacts no duty on hides. At Maasowah 
within the last two years, the duly on this article has been increased. 
On an average, tour collars of glass beads, or a little more than one 
eighth of a dollar, is levied upon each hide. 

In general the duty upon every thing at Maasowah is one tenth. 
There is no duty upon articles of apparel 

For maintaining the navy and light-house, one hundred dollars are 
allowed per month; for artillery and stores, two hundred and fifty dol¬ 
lars ; pay for the arnouts or irregular troops, fifty dollars j The Gov¬ 
ernor’s personal pay is one hundred dollars per month ; his secreta¬ 
ry V, forty dollars , and for the supply of wood and water, which is 
brought from Arkeeko for all (he government agents, ninety dollars. 
The Governor pays to the Nayb of Arkeeko one thousand doftpr^neir 
month. Total expenses of Maasowah per annum, nineteen thousand, 
five hundred and sixty dollars. 

The Nayb of Arkeeko pays the Governor of Massowab annu¬ 
ally between one thousand six hundred, and one thousand seven 
hundred dollars. 

Corn is brought to Massownh for the “ Habab,” from Yemen. 
They grow but a small quantity, and only in the vicinity of Masio- 
wall ; the corn here spoken of is dhoura, Indian rice is imported 
not only at Massowah, but at«Arkeeko* 

When the dues collected at Massowah are not sufficient to defray 
its expenses, the Governor borrows loom Moosa Maflairah, the prin¬ 
cipal banker before mentioned. 

Dhalac island two years ago, yielded ona thousand two hundred 
dollars, but from the decrease of pearls, it is said at present to yield 
pet annum, only seven hundred dollars. 

SlaU of AbyiiiiM. In the province of Tig re near the sea, there 
are two cbiefc, one named Kaasal and the other Oubeaah. The 
latter, the hereditary prince of the province of Semen, is conse¬ 
quently a subject of the Governor of Gondar. Oubeenh overran the 
part of Tigre and posse sees now Adoa, and Aram; Kauai possesses 
the mountains to the S. W. of Arkeeko ; these are sterile, but he 
possesses also the salt plains which supply salt to all Abyssinia ; a 
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commodity used as money : a dollar in Gondar is worth thirty-live 
pieces of salt. * * 

Kaasai is generally preferred by the people to Oubeeah, and ho 
baa lately, by the assistance of English mueket b, obtained a great 
victory over Oubeeah, and forced him to sue for peace, which has 
been concluded. 4 

There are said to be still two thousand English muskets renam¬ 
ing at Arkeeko. 

Gondar obeys Ras AJli, nod his mother, who is :eported as be¬ 
ing very clever in government affair*, * 

To the north dT Condor are the provinces of Dcnbayah and Go- 
moduyah, they ore commanded by a general of Eiw Alli’s named 
Coomfao. This is the individual who, in the month of April last, ob¬ 
tained & signal victory over the Pacha of Egypt’s troops, (command' 
ed by Koorshid Bey) at Muttamrnab ; a town taken by the Pacha from 
the Abyssinian** The occasion of the war is said to bo as follows. 
Koorsbid Bey made an inroad into Abyssinia, and captured one thou¬ 
sand three hundred Christiana whom he despatched to Seminar, 

The war is not yet at an end* It is reported that the Pacha of EJgjpt 
has sent a great reinforcement of troops to Gondar, which is eight 
days Journey for an army. Koorsbid Bey, is said to have written to 
the Governor of Gondar to say, that be would shortly be in bis town 
and profane all his churches. 

Koorsbid Bey is now ( 4th March 1833} absent on leave at Cairo. 
The above was related to me by an Abyssinian merchant, about to 
return into the interior, and interpreted into English by Mr. D ? Ab* 
badie, a gentleman apparently very much interested in, and about 
to explore every port of, Abyssinia. 


-——--— m -- 

IV.—’ Note on the Island of Karrach in the Gulf of Persia, 
By James W. Winchester, A* M. 

Karrflck, or Knrgh, is a small rocky Maud, twelve miles square, 
distant thirty miloB from Busbire, in a North-west direction, whose 
local position is very favorable to commerce, as it commands the na¬ 
vigation of the Buasorah river, and has an easy communication of m 
few hours sail with the Persian and Arab shores. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, it was occupied by the 
Dutch, under Baron Kniphaueeu, who obtained a right to the island 
from the Shaik of Bundereeg, and fortified it. During bis govern, 
mom, in the short space of eleven years, the population rose from 



one hundred poor pilots and fishermen to eleven thousand : but no 
sooner were the Dutch driven from the place than iu importance 
rapidly diminished! and now the fort of Ktrgh dues not contain five 
hundred inhabitants, whose chief occupation is tu pilot vessels up the 
Shat-el-Arab to Iluasorah. 

The island runs north and south. Us southern extremity is rocky, 
and elevated nearly three hundred feel above the level of the sea, 
while its ' 3 ther extremity is low and sandy, having the fort of Kargh 
on hs jj-jrlh-casf point, The rocky portion rises abruptly from the 
sea, and its summit is a table land, which lias on the greater part of 
its surface a thin loamy sod, cultivated in the rainy season. The 
sides uf the ridges presented tn tho sen ure broken in upon by several 
deep and broad fissures, extending in upon the table laud upwards of 
three or four hundred yard#, in whose hollows masse# of stone ore 
deposited, as if they had fallen there on the formation ortho rents. 

Tho rock is composed of coralline sandstone, and limestone; also 
plentifully mixed with fossil tubipora, with an appearance of horizon¬ 
tal stratification, but most commonly present only in huge tabular 
masses superimposed on « loose sandy basis abounding with disinte¬ 
grated particles of limestone and mica, occasionally assuming a^strai- 
ified formation, with the strata of different colors. Limestone with 
an earthy appearance resembling chalk, and detached pieces of gyp¬ 
sum, now and then occur, but no other gcognoetic formations arc found 

Iu tho limestone numerous oyster, cockle, lamprey, and a variety 
of other smaller shells are obtained— IhhsjN coeval with the island's 
ibrmatiou, which is Neptunian, and has by some convulsion of nature 
boon raised from the bottom of the sea, at a period later than the pri¬ 
mary formation of the continent. 

Near a large tomb in the centre of the island, and facing the north 
on the sido of the rocky hill, are two caves cut out in the solid stone. 
The largest excavation is about fifteen feet square, and eight feet high, 
once divided by pillars and arches into regular compartments, but 
now defaced by time. Thu other cave lias a similar appearance, 
there being neither figure nor carving in cither remaining, whereby 
the age when they were first formed might be guessed at. Besides 
these two caves, there arc a number of .smaller holes cut out in the 
rock, and in their immediate vicinity is an inscription roughly cut 
resembling the Pelvic character, which, with their general appear¬ 
ance gives them the stamp of antiquity. Ivei supposed they were 
the habitations of the first set tiers on the island: but it in very proba¬ 
ble they may have been used for religious ceremonies by the priests 
of the Guebres, or hre worshippers. 
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The table-land is occasionally broken by ravines, and towards iia 
northern boundary ft becomes irregular and sloping, smaller mounds 
lending gradually down to the sandy plain. The soil formed by the 
disintegrated rock and the send is tolerable, and might bo culti¬ 
vated if the slope was sufficiently extensive and regular. Aa it is, 
in many of iho ravines are gardens,, iu which ura fruit frees and vege- 
luhLcs, while in the clefts of the rock, vines ere planted, enclosed by 
circular stone wall*, which cause many portions of the rock to look 
as - if covered with ruins, * 

The low part of the island pcifumsaeu a sandy suil, mixed with put* 
tides of disintegrated rock, and capable when irrigated of producing 
crops; about one hundred acres are thus employed by the inhabitants, 
am! during the cold season upwards of five hundred are cultivated, 
when the rains fall: thu soil though meagre, is capable of great 
improvement. The beach is of email breadth, and rises somewhat 
abruptly from tho sea, whoso bottom is covered with coral rocks. 
Its sand is firm and intermixed with calcareous particles, hy con¬ 
stant attrition formed into a variety of shapes, and dead shell?, with¬ 
out pebble* cither calcareous or qunrlvy. 

Tiitf. ^habitants are degenerated Arabs, who live within the 
walls of ilia lort, which inclose a much larger apace than is now 
required, oven though many gardens are attached to iho houses. 
Their occupation, besides piloting vessels up the river Euphrates, 
is fishing. They proceed to the banks of the Shat-eJ-Ariih in the date 
season, and on their return cultivate iho soil on Karpli, and the 
neighbouring Cargo, which is a Low sandy island, about three miles 
Jong, and distant two miles from Knrgli in n northerly direction, 
and uninhabited the greater part of the year. 

The grains grown aro maize, barley and wlnnt; brinjnlcs, radish¬ 
es, beaus, nnd gourds, arc abundant, but fruits are scarce. A few 
grapes and water melons, can only be procured at times on the is- 
land, while every variety of fruit unci vegetable, with other supplies 
nr© easily And cheaply obtained from Bushiro and Bussorah, The 
botanical productions of Kurgh ur© limited!. I observed th© data tree 
the banyan, Ficus Indicrt, the willow, the nracia arahicn, the 
henna hush, th© cotton plant, tamarisk, a species of salsola, jow* 
asa, bedyHarem ulhagi, coloquintlda, cucurms colo cynthia, some of 
the common fruit trees of Persia, and occasionally on the rock© a 
few aromatic shrubs. Tho wood oq the island ia insufficient to affix*) 
a supply of fuel, which ia brought in email boats from the neigh¬ 
bouring coasts. 

Bullocks and sheep aro fed on the island, but with the exception 
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of a few antelope, no quadruped exists in a state of nature. Partrid¬ 
ges and quail are occasionally seen. Turtle Lave been caught on 
the beach, and fish is plentiful* 

The supply of water is abundant and v f excellent quality,* It U 
obtained either by digging wells, twenty feet below the surface, or 
from lung subterranean Aqueducts, which extend often from the cen¬ 
tre, or from one side of the rocky part of the island to the other. These 
underground channels were found by the Dutch, and were believed 
by theu>lo be wy ancient : they extend inwards often a iniJu j n |hc 
solid rock, and holes circular and square are cut down upon them, 
from ten to fifteen feet deep to admit fresh uir ami light in order to 
permit the inhabitants to paas up, and remove on y net-nmutations 
likely to choke them, and tu raise the water. Ttieij mouths are gen¬ 
erally in a low Arched cavern formed by nature, and it is not until 
some distance inwards that they exhibit art as having been Had 
recourse to for their formation. It is, therefore, must probable, that 
these springs, having been die cove red issuing from the rock, by the 
first inhabitants of the island, were followed up to their sources to 
insure a constant supply of water. Their courses are generally in 
a straight direction, and their beds run on a soft calcareous soil, 
the basis on which the coralline rock of the island is superincum¬ 
bent, and which has been originally removed, for the construction 
of these aqueducts, so that almost invariably the ruck forms their 
roof, down which places for the admission of air and light arc cut. 
The stream from these springs is small but constant, and generally 
terminates in a Urge pool, outside the cavern in a ravine, whose hol¬ 
low exhibits an abundance of natural vegetation, or is converted 
into a garden by the natives. 

The climate of the island has always been deemed very salubri¬ 
ous* Sir John Malcolm in his History of Persia, says, “the island of 
Kb rack is very healthy, has plenty of water, and in some parte a good 
soiL” The atmosphere is leas moist than that of Du ah ire, indeed, so 
much so, that the depression 4 of the moist bulb during the late’hot 
season ranged during the day from 6° to and at limes ro upwards 
of 20°, while the maximum temperature seldom exceeded in tenta 
34°, and with cuacue tatties could be kept sometimes aa lew os 76° 
though the average indicated heat by the thermometer was about 
82", when a northerly wind prevailed: hut the south wind being moist, 
with it, the same results did act uniformly ensue. The continued healthi- 
new of the troops marks the island J § salubrity* 

* * The T«»L*r found on til the itUiidt in tho Ptruan Gutf it food ifld »w*st p white 
that on iJm coui of the mi ini end i< uniformly bnckiBh,* Uonburffc. Wiltr, oh- 
Uie«d from Bunder Abhu, I found to be tn pEiaci. 
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V *—Journal of an Excursion to Sanaa the Capital of Yemen. 

By Mr* C. J. Crultetideti, I. N. 

(Piwnted by Gofafnmenl*)^ 

Owing to the sudden and unexpected death of my companion, Dr. 
Hulton, the task of writing this narrative has devolved upon me, 
1 have, however, made use of hi* notes, end, if any remarks* on the 
geology of the country through which we passed, are found in this 
journal, they are entirely his. I have only to regret, that the task 
has not fallen into abler hands, and that so interesting a country has 
not a morn competent person to describe it, than myself. 

The observations were taken chiefly by Dr* Hulton, and our lati¬ 
tudes agree very closely with those of the celebrated traveller Nie¬ 
buhr* The longitude of Sanaa corresponds nearly with his also. It 
may be as well to remark, that owing to four years of drought, the 
country had assumed in many places, a much more perched appear- 
anco than usual; and though the tract we passed through looked 
luxuriant,^et wo were told that after the rainy season, it would be¬ 
come still mors beautiful. 

During the time that the Palinuru* was employed surveying Mo¬ 
cha roads. Dr. Hulton and I obtained permission to visit Sanaa, the 
residence of a Prince who formerly was acknowledged to be the 
moat powerful chieftain in southern Arabia, and whose father had 
shown much attention to all English officers, who happened to visit 
his country* With the exception of M. Niebuhr, who was at Sanaa 
in 176-2, I am not aware that any traveller has published on account 
of his journey. * 

Of the accuracy of M. Niebuhr’s account we have every proof, 
and though, from the length of time that intervened between his visit 
aatLour’a (in 1836), many of the towns are altered for the better or 
worse, still in his details of the manners, cuatoms, dress, £lc., of the 
tribes inhabiting Yemen, his description may be relied upon in every 
respect. 

Having provided ourselves with Arab dresses and six at out mules, 
we left Mocha on the 13th of July at sunset, intending to travel 
- serosa the Tehama by night to Beit-el-Fakih. 

We had intended to take the southern route, but owing to the 
quarrels of two powerful tribes, that road was impassable, and in feet 
it has been blocked up for the last eleven years* 

Niebuhr has so well described the Tehama, that any mention I ro^y 
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make of it is almost superfluous. It is, fis ho describes, a long belt 
of sandy country, extending from a short distance below Juddah to 
Mocha, It however furnishes sufficient grain for the consumption 
of the numerous villages which ore scattered over its surface, and 
receives the waters of several email mountain streams, which soon 
lose themselves in its sapdy and arid soil. The inhabitants, general¬ 
ly speaking, are unfavorable specimens cf the Arab*, small in eta- 
tore, end timid from not engaging often in war. The Bedouins or 
“Jungiees” of the Tehama, are widely different from the bold 
mountain Arab, who, accustomed from his infancy to plunder, and 
frequently murder, looks down with scorn on the being who can dir¬ 
ty his hands in cultivating the ground, and bear the yoke nf their 
Egyptian governors, without daring to resist their repeated acta nf 
cruelly and oppression. 

Our first stage from Mocha was to the small village of Houez, 
about 14 miles, where we found quarters in a semi, or, as it is called 
here “Mekhaya, 31 VVe were quickly provided with rude bedsteads, 
and slept in the open air. This is tbs universal custom in Teliama, 
and if the precaution is taken of covering the face with a light cloth 
no bad effects ensue from the exposure. 

We were never questioned about our travelling inland, nor was 
the least notice taken of us, Our host presented us with our share 
of sour milk and jowareo bread, and made the same charges as ho 
would to a camel driver, and saw us depart the following day with¬ 
out asking a question regarding our route. 

We reached our next stage, Mooshej, on the following evening, 
and found the same accommodations as at Kauez. The country wc 
had crossed was very uninteresting, being covered with course gras.* 
and stunted shrubs, as far us the cyo could reach- VVe found 
Mooshej a tolerably large town, having two handsome mosques, and 
& population of perhaps eight*hundred souls. Oco of the mosques 
is said to be the favourite resort of Imaum AU, the son-in-law of Mo- 
hammed, who generally descends in an invisible form, but has been 
seen occasionally by a favored few. 

The immediate vicinity of Mooshej, abounds in jasmine end a ve¬ 
ry beautiful flower colled in Arabic tf Kadcea, }? and in Hindostancc 
(us our servants told ua ) (< Kaioura.*” Both kinds of flowers are 
daily sent to Mocha. The Kadeen yields a fragrant oil, and the 
flowers of the jasmine divested of their stalks sad strung on thread, 
serve to adoru the beads of the females, by whom it is highly prized. 
At this place we were taken for Buasornh merchants, sod the clerk of 


* Pudunii odontic ionia. 
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the sheik demanded an inspection of our baggage, but an explanation 
immediately satisfied*!) im, and we were left undisturbed. 

The soil around Mooshej, though shindy and barren, it yet capa¬ 
ble of producing tolerable tiro pa of dokhun, (millet) jowuree, and two 
or three kinds of fruit. It ia under the super intend eoco of sheik Hus* 
sein bin Snhya, a celebrated character, wholes an elTy of Moham¬ 
med Ali Pacha, enjoys, unmolested, the town of He is, and the coun¬ 
try between that city and Mooshej* 

Our next stage from Mooaliej to Shurjah wus long (twenty-eight 
miles,) and fatiguing. The country, if possible, assumed a still more 
unnHcresUrg appearance, and we passed but one hut on the road. 
We found Shurjith, or os Niebuhr spells it, “Sdicrdyje” a email vil¬ 
lage, nearly deserted, owing to the scarcity of water and fodder, f ho 
soil, however, about Shurjah, from its vicinity to the hills, ia much 
richer, and between that village cmd Zebid, the country was cultivated 
for several miles without interruption. Want of water, however, had 
caused n failure of the crops, and the people were suffering great dis¬ 
tress. For four years no ram had fallen, and this had raised the price 
of grain so high, that they could hardly find means of subsistence. The 
scenes of ^misery wc had witnessed in Mocha, sufficiently attest this 
truth, and whnt with the famine, and the brutally oppressive conduct 
of the Egyptian troops, the inhabitants of the Tehama have reason 
to complain of their melancholy condition. The costume of the in¬ 
habitants here begun to alter, Thu women wore largo iroWHers, 
drawn tight round the ancle, and both sexes vvor? conical straw lints, 
similar to those used by the slaves at the Cape of Goad Hope. Our 
raud from Slmrjnh to Zebid, was through a thick jungle of acacia and 
tamarisk trees. Numcrqus wild guinea fjwl were seen, but we 
shot only one. They were liaidly wort^i the trouble of bringing down, 
their (litsh being so tough. Wo crossed two large water courses, 
which on our return we found impassable. Niebuhr mentions “ the 
beau tiful valley of Zebid,” but we did not see any Lb (Tig remarkable ia 
it, owing perhaps to the want of rain fbr so great a length of time. 

On approaching Zebid, the ground becomes stony, and water is 
scarce ; there is only one small sUeaiYi, which, however, never fails, 
and ii 1 believe the only river in southern Tehama which reaches lbS 
■ca throughout the year. 

On our return from Sanaa, we found the town almost under water 
from tho heavy rain which had fallen since our first arrival, and the 
rond to Sharjah was impassable, in consequence of which, we were oh* 
ligcd to strike off at once to the coast at Kaitaba. These sudden 
floods are not un frequent, and the Arabs have s tradition that Zebid has 

6 
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been three times* washed a way, and they point out an ancient mosque 
as the only building which hns with stood ihc fury or the totrcnls. 
We arrived her® late at night, slept outside Ihc walla, and entered 
the town on the following morning, where we found comfortable quar¬ 
ters and civil people. During the morning wo were visited by two 
Turkish officers from the garrison* Tney were very inquisitive, and 
would not believe tlmt we were traveling for pleasure ; at last, one 
ashed us plainly if we were not going to make a trealy with the I- 
nrnumpegnrdmg the expulsion of the Egyptian army from Yemen Of 
course wo laughed at I he idea, und they departed only half satisfied 
with the result of their visit, 

From the circumstance of its walls and houses being of their na¬ 
tural dull biick-red color, Zebid wears a sombre appearance after 
the clean whitewashed buildings of Mocha, This idea is tlrcngrhcn- 
cd on entering Lhe town, by observing the number or buildings in 
ruins. It has, however, n large sod well planned bazar, which daily 
furnishes fruit and vegetables tor the consumption of the inhubitaniia, 
end the Turkish gantson, consisting of four or five hundred men. 

Two lofty, but plainly built minarets, point out the mosque j of 
El Jnmea and Wolleculhnh, the tutelar saint* Another Tar^o 
rnorque, Wullcc Sbair, is situated at the S* R. corner of the fuit, 
under cover of which, an aiiacking force might march to ihc very 
walls in peifcct cafoty* Zchid has four gnt(?8> viz. Bab Kuortifo, 
BSb Sahum or Shahem, Bah Subaruh and Ilab el Mubhel. On our 
arrival, an Arab from Abou Arisch, was Dulah ; but on our return wo 
found him dismissed, and a Turkish officer of low rank ( a ilimba- 
»hn) in his place, 

Tho trade of Zebid is inconsiderable. A small quantity of coffee 
is forwarded to Mocha by the Bnniuns who reside heie, and carry on 
an uncertain trade by the exchange of Indian goods for the honey, 
coffee, gums, Stc. which the Bedouins bring down from the interior 
of the country, 

Leaving Zebid at our usual hour, 5 v. m* we passed the large vil¬ 
lage of XoordiruA, and the ruins of the village JtiMaf. At the Inner 
place wo saw several handsome tombs mentioned hy Niebuhr, but 
the place is now deserted, and the coffee*house? keeper was the only 
inhabitant. For many miles (ha country wus flat and unini cresting, 
but on approaching Bcit-eUFakih the scenery improved, and ilia la¬ 
bourers merely waited for ruin to ensure them an ample return for 
Ihcir toil. At 2 A m m. wo reached our quarters at Beit-el-Fakib, af¬ 
ter a stage of twenty six miles, and established ourselves for tho day 
la t comfortable Serai. 
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Beil-el-Fakih is a large straggling town without walls, having some 
well built stone hou^fes, end a fortress in the centre, called Husaone 
Othman, garrisoned by about Three hundred Egyptian troops. The 
governor is ah Arab, by name Ahmahr ibn Mohammed Haiduh, tin* 
dertlie surveillance of a Turkish efTendw 

It has three mosques, v\z, El Jnrnca, Khnrejnhn, and ECmaSj bo- 
aides several handsome tombs in the neighborhood. 

This is nt present the frontier town belonging to the Turks, and 
forms the grand emporium for lhe coffee, which in sent to Hjjdeida* 
Tiie Banians have found (heir way here* and established themselves 
o* merchants, but complain that, owing to the rapacity of the Turks, 
they con barely gain n livelihood. 

Boit-cl Fukih is largrrthan Zebid, rind, from not being walled in, 
has a more any nnd cheerful appearance* It is, however, the hottest 
place on the Tehama, the thermometer sending in the shade at 
102°, Fab, We called upon tho Etfcndi and were politely receiv¬ 
ed. He took charge of nur letters and gave us an introduction to 
the sheik nf Seoneef, a small village dependent upon Beit-el-Fakih, 
am) nur next halting piece, 

W^wctc now about to leave The Tehama, and enter the moun¬ 
tains, As yet, during our si* days journey from Mocha, we had 
met with no difficulty worth mentioning, and had never been insulted 
on the score of our religion, or tormented with questions regarding 
our intentions. In fact, I think that any Englishman may travel 
in safely Through Una country in his own costume, and suffer on 
more annoyonce than we did. 

At Minuet we left Beil-cl-Fa kill, and striking across towards the 
lulls, entered a. thick jungle, said to bo infested with robbers. We 
were enjoined to keep a sharp look «it, utid to have our arms in 
readiness. An hour, however, took us through this dreaded jungle 
in safety, and wc entered n broad valley dost* to the foot of (ho hill*: 
passing the village of Muhoud Ali, we reached the foot of the moun¬ 
tains, and pushing our way up n narrow gorge densely wooded, wo 
descended into the largo nnd beautiful valley of Scnneefr The seen* 
wna now changed : instead of the flat stony plain which we had 
found on lho other side of the mountain, we wcie suddenly Irani* 
ported iota a rich and fertile country, exhibiting extensive cultivation, 
ar.d having many uUlely tamarind and tolak Ireei, growing nlorg 
the banks of a small mountain stream. Wo arrived at out quarter* 
at 2 a* n. and were civilly received by tho Bedouin who officiated 
as host. 

On the following day the sheik sent us « present of two sheep, 
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and called upon us Boon after. I walked out to shoot soma guinea 
fowl, and was accompanied by, at least, sixty men and boys who 
toenied to enjoy the sport much. 

The scene strongly reminded me of India. Our party was in¬ 
creased by two Senna merchants, and the leader of a large kafta 
or caravan of camels, which was waiting a few miles further on. 
Wo were now to travel in the day time, the intricacy of the moun¬ 
tain passe* not admitting of our journeying by night. 

Passing along the banks of a water course ; Wady Khoioba, we 
continued gradually ascending, by a narrow path, in many places so 
steep, that we were obliged to dismount. The scenery was very fine 
and the weather so cool, that we experienced no inconvenience from 
the sun. We found (ho country well cultivated, and parsed several 
small villages built of stone. At 5 7 , m. we reached Hajjeer, the 
frontier fortress of the irr.au nt’a dominions, situated on the ridge of 
a lofty range of mountains. The coffee-house warn built in the form 
of a castle, the interior having a square in the middle for the cattle, 
and surrounded by small ctilni, into one of which we crept, and,not' 
withstanding the fleas, slept very well 

Hearing that the sheik of the Beni D’thubahee tribe^vaa in the 
house, we called upon him, and he promised us his escort to our next 
stage, Somlbor, where he would make us over to another chief. We 
accordingly followed him to the Tout of the hill, where we found a 
Urge kafla, and an escort of twenty-five men. About seven mile* 
from Hajjeer, wo passed a strong hill-fort, called Hussone Daggers, 
where ten or fifteen men joined our parly, as by their report, (be 
country in tho immediate ncigltbourhood was not safe. 

Creasing 0 very large valley, called Wady Sebum, having a broad 
stream running through it, we^readitid Jibal Harraz, a lofty range of 
mountains abounding in coffeejmd many kinds of fruit. Near this a 
desolate looking plain wan pointed out as (l Kubt-ibn Deran,” It 
was said to bo infested with robbers of the Beni Karsh tribe, ^ho 
are connected with the Beni Lam, bordering on the Asyr country. 
About two year* ago a poor man happening to cross this place, was 
accosted by one of the Beni Korali, who observed something in his 
bag which was shaped like a dollar. Without hesitation he drove 
hit dagger into the poor wretch's back, and then found that it was 
only the bottom of a coffee cup which had tempted him to commit so 
foul a crime. He did not however escape, for the neighbouring 
tribes assembled, and put Item to death on the same spot. 

We reached our baiting place, Somfoor, about 5F* M. and 
the Sbeik kindly gave up the beat but to us, and seat us a sheep for 
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dinner. We here found a Large knfia cf lerea^ or eighty camels 
waiting for escort to Hodeida, The sheik fixed hie own price, end 
leaving ua in charge of a small party of eight or ten men, he return* 
ed to Hujjeer. We halted the following day in the midst cf the most 
magnificent scenery I had ever witnessed. The bottoms of the hills 
were thickly clothed wilh wood, above which a barren mass of 
white lime-stone rock reared its h'ind. t)ur resting place wti 
formed by n huge fragment of rock, which had fallen from the 
mountain, and formed a kind of nature! cavern, Urge enuugUlo con¬ 
tain twenty men. 

Though great curiosity warn shown, still no impertinence was offer¬ 
ed, end llicy looked on with great gravity whilst we weie dining. 
We were the more pleased at tills, ns, from the specimen we had 
seen of the Arabs on the coast in the neighbourhood of Aden, wo 
had every rc*n?on to believe, we should be tunzed to death by their 
importunities for presents, and by lheir insatiable curiosity. 

We found here a small coffee plan'utiun, which we wont to visit 
on the following morning, and were pleased tofmd it of the best kind. 
The shrub? averaged seven leet in height, and the branches wore 
thickly t-ludded with fruit. Thu plant requires the soil around its 
roots to be moist, though apparently it dors not want much rain, It 
i* always found growing in the greatest Luxuriance in the vicinity of 
Rfpnng, and! in plantations where water is scarce, it looks dry and 
withered. Wc were assured by the Arabs, that the plant is watered 
rcguluily morning and evening—and that it takes three years to ar¬ 
rive at maturity. We were told Ihtt n good bush of the QttAanet 
sort, standing about eleven feet high, ought to produce twenty-eight 
pounds of coffee yearly* 

The coffee is transported in Decq/nher and January to Sanaa, 
from the surrounding districts. It is divided into seven classes, as 
fihcrjfifij the best ; oudance, the largest, &c+, From Sanaa it is 
carj itd to Mocha and Hodeidn, but since the Turks have tnken pas* 
session of the Tehamn, the merchants have been afraid to send 
largo quantities, and consequently the coffee market in Sanaa is 
much overstocked, The merchants dear at present three and half 
dollars on every camel load; tho total expense of transporting it to 
the sen coast amounting to forty-four dollars. 

The coffee plant ia found usually growing near the aides of any 
valley or other sheltered situation in soil which has been gradually 
washed down from (he adjacent heights, produced by the decom¬ 
position of a species of cUyelone, which is found associated with 
trap-rock, amongst which, as we approached Sanaa, basalt is found 
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to predommnlc* The clayston© is only found in the more elevated 
districts, but the detritus finds its way into the tower country by the 
numerous Bleep gorges which are conspicuous in all directions. As 
it U thiown up on one side of a valley, it is carefully protected by 
mean* of stone walla which present the appearance of terraces* 

In these plantations, several fruit trees, ns the plantain, almond, 
£tc., are found; utid occasionally small patches of lmhgo> Leaving the 
cnfTce pLuiatbm nt Dora, our load lay through a winding and diffi¬ 
cult pats, in many places Inult up in flights of stops, which opened 
into the broad and beautiful valley of Soy ban, where wc found 
barley, oats, Indian corn, and jo ware©, growing m Urn greatest hixuii- 
cnee, and watered by ocverul smalt mountain streams and wclUu Wo 
slept at a village called MofuUh, situated on the summit of a small 
conical hill, and almost mi pregnable by nutwc* Our quarters were 
at the foot of llie bill in a Morae building, cubed boic 3 Sini8£vtth t 
and nristvci mg to the IVlckhaya or coffee bouse of the Tehama, It 
was divided into three cumpaitmeiita by arches, the cetilis forming 
a liable for our iiuiitiuls, anti the wings elevated about four feel, serv¬ 
ing as sleeping places for ourselves AitfnUi U one of the mar¬ 
ket towns, audit may he as well to remark here that in Ihq Imaum’s 
dominion!*, there are markets held every dny during the week at 
particular villages. IIr.jjecr being the Sunday market; Senntef the 
lit outlay; and so on* By these means, goods from the sea* coast are 
rapidly conveyed through the country, and corresponding returns 
find their way to Ulocha and lloduida* 

Fruit forms o principal article of food for the poorer classes, and 
during our stage from Dura to JUofukh, wb frequently found puo- 
-pits sitting by the road side with buckets of graphs and apricots, and 
a pair of ncalea* The night at^MoTakli, was bitterly cold; the tem¬ 
perature of the water in a spring, close to the house was G^ Q « At 
this place wc found another coffee plantation of the midanee non, 
but owing to the acarcity of water, the trees looked pr.rched and 
languid* 

Crossing over a very hilly country, rather more barren and stony 
than nny wc had before eecri, we slept ui the village of El Houlhein, 
and puEEiug through the email hamlet of Komiss, we reached the 
village of JVluilnah in the afternoon of the second day, from J^fufakU ; 
here wo despatched a messenger to Sanaa to request permis¬ 
sion to enter the city, and to advise our agent of our coming. 
Our last stag© had been most interesting* From the steepness of the 
mountain sides, no grain could grow on them* The inhabitants had 
therefore to cut away the ground, so as to form a scries of terraces. 
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on which corn, barley^ Btc., flourished, and in the raidft of which were 
scattered numerous small hamlets, looking clean und white, with 
their separate mosques mid tumbs, I counted upwards of uno hun¬ 
dred and eighty of these platforms in regular succession, and tlio 
appearance cf the valley, which funned a magnificent airiplihhentrc, 
was most sinking. As we approached Sanaa, the country becurnn 
more stony and barren, and tho character of the hilU altered ; and 
hero it may bo as well to subjoin a fi;w remarks on the nature of the 
ranges of mountains over winch wc htd passed. # 

The hills about Sentieof arc hl»c high, and scorn to he composed 
chiefly of trap of varies kinds. The same format inn prevails un for 
as Somfiior, where die shu&ure ofthc rock becomes mere crystalline, 
and partakes of the character of granite. Here the hdfo assume a 
remarkably varied appearance, stupendous masses arc heaped one 
on the fop of another, to un enormous height, and others have lolled 
down of such dimensions as almost to obsduct Iho road through the 
valley. One or these forms the resting place at Dora. Near Moinkh 
Ibis rock disappears and a mixed rock now prevails, containing a 
large proportion of hornblende, argillaceous matter, and quanz. 
From El ilonlhein the clay predominates, and from this hed it would 
iccm that the chief part of (he soil dupnsired in the valleys is wash¬ 
ed down. After surmounting Inn lofty bills beyond Klmissphe nouu- 
try becomes foss mountainous, and the rock* appear to be of a volca¬ 
nic nature, Urge masses of cellular trap and scoria; lying scattered 
upon the plain* 

At the smpjl village of Bonn, wc saw the first bridge that I had 
ever crossed in Arabia, It wad perfectly well built of hewn Eton 1 ?, 
and though irt any other part of the world u btidgn would be no cu¬ 
riosity, I muy venture fa say that it is%o in Aiobrn. 

Mutttiah was the most uncomfortable halting plnee we had visited* 
The night was too cold to ndr.iit of our sleeping in (ha open air, and 
- jrJLffltn of all kinds, which swarmed within, equally precluded all 
possibility of sleeping in the house. 

On the fallowing morning we stalled early, and, passing over 
a barren tract cf land of some miles in extent, suddenly came in 
view of the valley and city of Sanaa—fifteen Lund red leet below us. 
Descending rapidly wc soon reached the vra’ls, and followed by a 
-great crowd, entered the suburb of Bir cl A&ab, where wo were 
inet by our agent, who escorted us to ti dwelling prepared for our re¬ 
ception, and assured tia of the good feelings of the Imaum towaida 
Englishman in gornirnl* 

Having refre&hea ourselves with fruit and coffee, we wished to 
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go out, and stroll about the quarter in which we were residing, but 
to our chagrin, we found that io show ourselves outside, before we 
bad hud an audience of the lmaum, was contrary to the etiquette of 
the court of Sanaa, and the gates were locked upon us, Knowing 
that the same tiling had happened to Niebuhr, wc were much amus¬ 
ed at first, but boon got lirad of waiting, and endeavoured to elude 
the vigilance of our bust. He however so forcibly pointed cut the 
danger he incurred, that we gave up our point. On the following 
morning, the Vizier came to sec us, and examined the presents which 
we had brought for hie Highness. As soon as it was found that we 
really were English, ami not dangerous, we were formally welcomed 
to the city of Sanaa in the Imaum’s name, and directed to accom¬ 
pany the Vizier to a residence prepared for us in the Imnurn’s gar¬ 
dens. Shortly alter our arrival fit our new domicile, we were sent for 
by the Imcmm, and passing through the gardens, found ourselves in 
& magnificent suloou, at the end of which sat Ali Munaoor, (ho reign* 
mg piiuce, with his unde Svcdce Mohammed, or the “Saif el Kha¬ 
lifa” standing on tua right band. Alter shaking hands, we were 
accommodated with choirs, ard after a few trivial question**, the 
presents were produced and graciously accepted. The Doctor felt his 
Highness 1 pulse, and promised medicine. We wero then told that 
we might u retire, and Live in safety in our house, as we were English¬ 
men and his brothers.” Ali Munsoor is a young mac, perhaps 
twenty-four years of age. From his mother, who was an Abyssinian, 
he haa a very dark complexion, and a cast in his eye gives his coun¬ 
tenance a forbidding expression. He was dressed in a crimson silk 
robe with a while turban, wound round a flat gold cloth cnp. and a 
dogger studded with jewels. His uncle, Saif el Khalifa, or sward of 
the fChaliph, wore a mast superb dress of flowered silk, and o white 
Cfimolecn crossed with bands of gold thread. 

On otir return we were besieged for u Bucksbecsti 73 by eunuch?, 
grooms, servants of all descriptions, and about twenty old woijien* 
We Were much suiprised at seeing these ladies in our house, but oh 
inquiry we found that they were the cast off women of former I- 
Tnauius, and were allowed to pass the rest of their days in the pay of 
the luiaum. Without their interest wo were told, no person could 
obtain an audience of bis Highness, and this we found is really the 
caae, for whenever we wished to ace the lmaum, we had first to se¬ 
cure the good wishes of these old ladies, by tendering a dollar or tQj 
which was always graciously received. 

Drunkenness acorns to bo the prevailing vice amongst iho higher 
claeaea in Sanaa. Twice we were at the private apartment of the 
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Iniaum, and each time we left perfectly disgusted. The Imaum with 
five or six dancing and singing gfrh, got shockingly 'drunk, and he 
seemed surprised at our re fusing'to join him iu drinking raw spirits. 
The liquor is made in Sanati, and tastes like bad whiskey. His 
Highness when rn his cupsq became so excessively liberal, that 
lie desired us to louk round, and take any tiling we liked^ We seiz.* 
cd this opportunity of requesting tinlimiLBdvJeave to walk about 
the town, and neighbourhood, and iu fact to do as we liked. All 
was* instantly granted, but nnfortunately his Highness was too 
tipay to recollect his promise, On the day following this we ma¬ 
naged to get out, and discovered on the walk of some houses 
several inscriptions in the same character os those at Huesone 
Ghorib, b copy of which ii annexed. We were the more pleased, 
because Niebuhr could not discover any. We were told that 
theje stones were brought from the ancient city of Mareb, situated 
N. E, from Sanaa seven daya 1 journey. On inquiry, we found that 
the country round the ruins of Mareb was called lfr Urd e Saha 11 or 
the land of Saba. We were assured that after the rains, square pieces 
of gold coin are found, and many inscriptions in the same character, 
cut in mat^le. Statues and broken columns are also numerous, and 
I Luckily secured a marble bead oi a figure which originally stood 
about Luce feet high,, in the gardens of the Imaum, Our determi¬ 
nation was instantly formed to reach this point, but unfortunately Dr, 
Holton's health began to fail, end ho soon became dangerously ill. 
Unwilling as we were to Lose this very Interesting trip, we found our¬ 
selves compelled to do so, and hope for some other opportunity at a 
future time. That the tf Urd c Saba TJ is the ancient Sabaa seems 
pretty certain. Wo are aware that Christianity was early adopted 
in that part of Yemen, and we were voitudarity told by Severn] well 
informed men, that stones were frequently found having on them the 
representation of “u woman bolding a child in her arms” and that 
the * L child hod something round its head like & atar 1” We offered 
■Ifigh prices for any specimens either iji stone or coin, but the sea- 
eon was over, and wo were unsuccessful. It would doubtless prove 
a rich field for the antiquary, and it is possible to get there by pay¬ 
ing for an escort. We had agreed with an Arab sheik to take us, but 
1 have already stated the reason we did not go. 

The inscriptions which were procured, agree in character precisely 
with those we found at Negeb el Hadjer. 'They were at brat suppoa* 
ed to be the ancient Hamyaritic, but have since been supposed tor 
be Eihiopic, which would make them not so ancient. The charaev 
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fers ate perfectly plain, and in good order, and, with the exception 
of the atone being chipped Tound the edges, ere almost as plain as 
when firat cut. We were repeatedly told that in the neighbourhood 
of March, such inscriptions were bo numerous that wo “ could not 
copy them in a month.” The bigotry of the Arabs induces them to 
destroy any thing they find which approaches to idolatry, and* in 
consequence, 1 only succeeded in procuring the head of a figure, 
which I was assured, had been perfect but a few months before, 

Thu Imaum has two palaces lathe city, one the Bistand Mut- 
wukkil, and the other the Bistao el Sultaun ; and he resides in them 
alternately. The Bistand SulUun is, if any thing, the finer build¬ 
ing of the two, and of more modern construction, but boih are men¬ 
tioned by Niebuhr. Both are much superior to any thing of the sort 
I have ever seen in Arabia, and at a distance they would be termed 
almost magnificent. They are surrounded by extensive gardens, 
and the apartments In the lower or ground floor are mostly large 
saloons, very splendidly furnished, uud having a large basin and 
fountain in front, with perhaps twenty jets of water to the height of 
thirteen or fourteen feet. Our residence in the 4l Bir el Asab,” was 
remarkably pretty ; it consisted of four rooms composing a hollow 
square, in which was a fountain overshadowed by an immense vine 
loaded with grapes. AH tour rooms opened into this square, and 
were fitted with cushions, carpets, &lc* and the never falling stand of 
seven or eight hookas. The house itself was completely hid from 
the public street by a number of large walnut and apricot trees. 

The people of Sanaa never use the coffee bean, but employ the 
husk which they call ”Kishr, ,,p and which is prepared in the same 
manner. I had frequently before tasted this preparation in the Teha¬ 
ma, but never enjoyed it so much as in Sanaa, where it was of the 
finest quality, and formed a mast refreshing beverage after a day’s 
fatigue. Thu natives say that the bean of the coffee is too healing, 
and is liable to throw a person into a fever ; but, like many other* 
when advocating the use of their favourite beverage, they declare 
that the coffee husk or IC Kishr” is an infallible remedy for alt dis¬ 
orders. 

For four years previous to our visit, as before stated, no rain had 
fallen, end as thU was the month in which rain usually falls, the 
people were very anxious about it, and we were requested by the 
lmuura to look at the stars with our instruments, and inform him 
when the wished for showers would fall* As we had experienced much 
rain a day or two previous to our arrival at Sanaa, and the wind still 
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hung In the same quarter, the Doctor boldly declared that in forty- 
eight hours or lens rtfin would fall, Aa luck would have it,, be-* 
fore six hours had elapsed, a very heavy shower of rain came on 
which lasted all night, and during the time we were in Sanaa, scarce¬ 
ly a day passed without occasional showers. The four years of 
drought hud caused a complete famine in the land, and/oised enor¬ 
mously the price of every article of provisions# I have a statement 
showing how the prices of the common articles of doily consump¬ 
tion-rose, and from this, the distress of the labouring classes may bo 
conceived. Whenever wo went out oT our house, we were assailed 
by a mob of famished wretches, who, finding no relief from the chari¬ 
ty of a Muftulman, condescended to beg from an unbfdicver ; and in 
passing through the streets, the bodies of men, women, and children, 
lay here and there, without any body offering to bury them. The ua- 
ly remark made by a wealthy merchant, who was walking with us 
one day, was, 41 What can 1 do ? It is God^s will, and we bow to it. u 
The object that excited this remark was a poor woman, whose hus¬ 
band and two infant children were lying beside her starved to death, 
and who was vainly endeavouring to excite the charitable feelings of 
the passers, by, to give her family a decent buriaL On our arrival 
here, at least one hundred and fifty funerals passed through the gate* 
every day, and I may safely say that of these, thirty were caused by 
Starvation. Some of the merchants wishing to be considered charita¬ 
ble, regularly fed thirty or forty people, as they said, but it turned 
out that all the food they gave, was over ripe fruit, chiefly grapes 1 
On out arrival, Sanaa was very unhealthy,, and Dr. Hulton’s opinion 
was that the clitmlc was much Tod dry to be healthy* The rain (hat 
fell during our slay slopped in some measure the ravages of the fever, 
but the Santtnecs themselves said, tln^ tliii part of Yemen is much 
too dry even for (heir constitutions. 1 enjoyed excellent health, but 
my friend fell a victim to the baneful influence of the climate after a 
lingering illness of six weeks. 

■ Coffee will nnt grow in Sanaa, though the experiment has fre¬ 
quently been tried; it appears either that the climate is too cold, 
or the soil is ton rich. Fruits of all kinds, however, grow here in 
&blindanet. Amongst these we noticed grapes, almonds, figs, pome¬ 
granates, plums, apricots, peaches, a small kind of pear, plan tains 
and walnuts. The rich householders have large vineyards, cov¬ 
ering perhaps an acre ef ground, where (he vine is supported on 
a trellis work about four feet high. From a small white grape 
called ( * et Baithn,” they make tolerable wine, and they also distil 
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e kind of spirit,from barley. Fruit appeared to. us to farm the com* 
men fund of the lower classes Grapes where daily exposed in large 
quantities for Bale, and the venders were commonly Jews, who chiefly 
supply the market, and are besides the best artisans in the city. 

There are several Banians in Sanaa, one of whom, conaulmd the 
chief, annually pays a tribute of one hundred dollars to the Imaum, 
and thirty dollars to the support of the mosque. On the death of 
one of this class, half his personal properly gees to the lmaum, and 
the other half to his heirs or partners. They trade largely with India 
and are esteemed rich. 

The Jews form another important branch of the population of 
Sanaa. In Niebuhr’s time, the town they resided in was separated from 
the city, but it ia now included within the walls of (ho Bir d Af ah. 
They are the chief workers in gold and silver ornaments, and. in 
fact, ore almost the only artisans hi the place. We went to their syn¬ 
agogue on their Sabbath, and were shown a very beautifully writ¬ 
ten copy of the law on a scroll of leather. Their women were the 
most lovely I almost ever saw. The iota) number of the Jewish popu* 
Jntiop may be about 4000, 

The people of Sanaa are orthe Zeidee sect, chiefly differing but little 
from the Sheeas, or followers of Ah. They ara of course as bigotted 
as other Moslems, but nevertheless frequently engaged in a good 
humoured dispute with mo about our religion. We were invariably 
treated with the greatest hospitality wherever we went, and had nev¬ 
er to complain of any insult offered by the populace. Ud fortunately 
our agent was a rascal, and when he found that wo would not be 
subservient to bis wishes, he privately told ihe lmaum, that we ought 
not to he allowed to walk about the city copying inscriptions, and 
sketching houses, and, in ca rise queues, we were detained in our 
house for six days, when luckily the imaum feeling unwell sent fur the 
Doctor, from which time we were again at liberty. But we unfortu¬ 
nately were not able to profit by our newly acquired freedom as much 
as we desired, in consequence of Dr. Hutton's illness. 

The city of Sanaa is situated in a deep valley perhaps seven mile* 
in breadthj and twenty or thirty miles in length, bounded on the east 
by a lofty mountain called Jibal Nieggum, and studded alt along with 
large villages. Wo visited two of those, viz. Koutha and Waddy 
Dtharr. Their population may amount to one thousand five hun¬ 
dred each; and we considered that thirty thousand would not be 
too much for the city of Sanaa. Taking these towns and the numer 
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oiii other hamlets which are scattered over (he plaiji together, 1 do 
not think there would be Lose than seventy five thousand souls. The 
houses are all tenanted, and unlike other cities, such as Aden, Stc. 
Sanaa is still n& populous sfe ever, though owing to the negligence 
and apathy of its governors, it is fast verging to its full, and will be 
an easy prey to (he enterprising Egyptian amp- now in Yemen. 

Within two days journey from Senna, iron ore is found, which is 
worked up by the Jews into swords. Etc, it is however too soft, and a 
stroke of an English sword would almost cut in two any Sanah weap¬ 
on, Saltpetre is also found in Waddy Dtharr with which the Bedouins 
manufacture their own gunpowder. Marble is found at a place 
about seven miles distant, called Hussooc Baresh; also a kind of chu- 
nam, superior to that made in India, which is used to whitewash the 
interior of the houses. With the exception of a thick kind of cotton 
cloth, there are no manufactures in Sanaa. The Bedouins weave a 
coarse species of CamoJeen or lt Abba,” similar to those used in 
Socotra, but all other piece goods ere brought from India in ei* 
change for coffee. In ordinary years, rain falls jn Sanaa three times: 
first in the latter cud of January, hut in very small quantities, and 
frequently none at oilj secondly in the beginning of June, when it 
falls for about eight or ten days ; at this time the seed is sown, and the 
cultivator looks forward to this season with great anxiety Thirdly, at 
the latter end of July, when it is in the greatest abundance. f ew 
farmers defer sowing till this period. 

In July, theM. E. wind prevails during the day, but declines 
in force towards the afternoon; it is met by a current of air from 
N. W : lightning, thunder, and rain generally follow. 

After ruiii has fallen for three or four duys, the mountain torrents 
rise with great rapidity, and become formidable obstacles, On our re* 
turn we experienced the effects of one of these sudden rushes of 
water } our mulea were washed off their fogs, and the horses were 
basely able to stand against the current. In the Tehama particularly, 
the face of the country is changed in an inconceivably abort time. 
The fields being surrounded by dykes, they each form large pools of 
water, and Zebid in particular was almost inundated; the road between 
that place and Mooshej was impassable. Such however, is the san¬ 
dy nature of the soil, that forty-eight hours is sufficient to restore 
* every thing to its former parched appearance. And the grass has 
scarcely time to shoot, before it is again burnt up by the heat of the 
sum 

Regarding the provinces in the neighbourhood of Sanaa, we could 
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not gun «ny precis* information, The authority of tha Imaum, 
however, does not attend two days journey to the N, W, end the 
people ere generally hostile to him. The Imaum has not more 
than 2,000 fighting men in his dominions;. but when engaged in war, 
he call* in the assistance! of mercenary troops. 

The country to the south of Sanaa, ns far Aden, formerly belonged 
to the Iinauma of Sanaa, but the inhabitant! now net him at open 
defiance, and it was his intention to collect on army to chastise the 
rebels, when his plans were stopped by the appearance of the Tur¬ 
kish army, Two very powerful tribes, the Do-Mohammed and Do- 
Hussein, living in the southern part of Yemen, would be sufficient to 
check the progress of the Egyptian troops, were the former only re¬ 
conciled with the Imaum, A debt of 1,50,000 dollars is the cause 
of the rupture between the former tmnum and these powerful trihen, 
and the late conduct of the reigning prince, in endeavouring to seize 
Ilia uncle, has widened the breach. Owing to some fancied con* 
apiracy, the Imaum sent orders to seize the person of his maternal 
undo, Secdee Gussiin, and confined him in the slate prison. He, 
however, escaped by night, and took refuge in Taca with the Do 
Hussein. Here he assumed the name of El Hadi, and, as the peo* 
pie of Yemen have a legend that El Hadi is the name of the reviver 
of their religion, they flocked to his standard in great numbers. He 
sent to the Imaum during our stay, and demanded of him to f * resign 
the seal of the Imaum,” but not thinking himself strong enough to 
attack Sanaa he was making overtures to the Turkish governor of 
Mocha, when we sailed from that place in September, 1836, 

That the Egyptian troops wilt eventually take Sanaa, there seems 
to be little doubt, but 1 do not think they will he ablo to remain 
there, Tor the walls of Sanaa a Te so extensive that, it would require 
an Army of at least 15,000 men to defend the place against the 
continued attacks of the Bedouins* Neither could they obtain a 
sufficient quantity of provision*. Tho prevailing opinion, when w* 
left, was, that Mohammed Ali would establish the present Imaum’s 
uncle See dec Gassim a* governor, and content himself with an an¬ 
nual tribute* Great preparations were making at Hodoida and Mo¬ 
cha for the total subjugation of Yemen, and their success seems 
pretty nearly certain: still, were the Imaum to call in the neigh¬ 
bouring tribes to his assistance and pay /hem weU t there might be a 
chance ef defending his country successfully against these invaders 
Dr* Hutton’s illness detained us at Sanaa for nearly five weeks,. 
At the expiration of that period, through the kindness of a merchant 



1 procured a litter fof him. The Imaum sent fur m* previous to our 
departure, end after regretting the illness of Dr. Holton, presented 
us with two young horse*, and bid us adieu. Wo returned by the 
same route to Mocha, end Arrived therein fifteen days. 

In apologizing for the brevity of this pnper, 1 may be permitted 
to remark, that after the illness of my frien^, my time was so con¬ 
stantly taken up in attending him, that J rarely moved out of doors. 
1 have no hesitation in saying, that Yemen, and particularly the 
north eastern part of it, would prove a most interesting fkltTof dis¬ 
covery. And, in conclusion, I can only regret (hat I had not more 
time to explore the country, and that I was deprived of the assistance 
of my friend in drawing up these hasty remarks. 


VL —Note on Perim Island in the Gtil/ of Cambay, By Lieut. 

R, EtLcrBcy, I. N, 

Perim island, situated in the Gulf of Cambay,, is in latitude £l° 
35' 19" N- longitude 72 s 34" 4S* R. It is one thousand eight hun¬ 
dred yards long, and from three to five Hundred yards wide, lying 
PL N. W. and S, S. E.i bears from Gogah 39° E, distant four and 
a ho If miles, and lies two and a half miles offshore. It is a singular 
island surrounded by an extensive rocky reef, which on all sides, ex¬ 
cept (he south, is steep ; eleven and twelve fathoms water, in several 
porta, being within five and ten y ards of the rocks forming the reef. 

At low water spring tides, the channel between it and a rocky reel 
in the centre, is only one thousand two hundred yards wide, and 
has an extraordinary depth of three hundred and sixty feet, the bot¬ 
tom yellow clay. Due west of (he light there is two hundred and for¬ 
ty feet, and to the northward of the deepest part of this channel, 
which is N. N. W« of (ho island, the depths gradually decrease to 
one hundred and eighty feet due west of the north end of the reef 
* On'the S. E. side of the island there is a depth of one hundred and 
ninety eight feet within three Quarters of a mile of the reef, which 
decreases towards the north to one hundred and sixty and one hun¬ 
dred sixty-eight feet, rocks, and rocks and sand* 

It has been surrounded by a strong stone wall, a part of which is 
still visible on the western side, and the ruins of it are apparent all 
' round» in that part which stands on (he western side, there is a door¬ 
way, composed of large well cut stones, and U very similar in ap¬ 
pearance to that on the bland of Sholbet* There are feme ruins inr- 
med lately inside this door-way, which are nearly buried beneath the 
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loose lend; at the N. N, W. end there ere also some other ruins, 
but not extensive. Half way between the light 1 and the N, N, W. 
end, there are the remains of a tank, which from the aide which still 
stands,, appears to have been well built, hut of no great extent. 

The light tower stands on a high sand hill, and is composed of 
snlid masonry; it twenty-six feet high, out of which rises e spar Bixty 
feet, upon which the lanthorn is shipped, the whole being supported 
by shrouds. The light consists of eight burners, and is one hundred 
and utfj feel above high water mark. Hills of sand line the west 
aide, and both and# cf the island; general height from twenty to forty 
feet. The S, E. side is low and covered with a little vegetable 
mould mixed with stones, which admits of cultivation, although on a 
■mail scale. 

Besides the lascars belonging to the light establishment, a mim* 
bar of coulee families reside here during great part of the year ; they 
have a few cattle and goals, which hud a scanty subsistence about 
the low grounds 

The island is composed of tertiary strata; the S. S. E. end termi¬ 
nates in a cliff which exposes horizontal beds of puddings tone, which 
are separated by sandy clay; the order of superposition la as follows, 
commencing from the surface. 

Ft, In. 

Reddish mould mixed with stony rubbish., ,,,, **..3 0 


I Yellow puddings ton e .... 1 6 

5 Sandy 1 0 

3 Dark coloured puddingstone ... 0 6 

4 Bandy clay .. •***.*««.. 4 0 

5 Yellow puddiegatouo *,**».,#**«».1 0 

6 BiDily 0 6 

7 Recent sandstone * < *.*- ^ .** * i**,.,,,*!,*.,...,, 0 6 

8 Study day *«*■•*•****■*■*• *••*-*■**•.■■«<--••*• B 0 

9 Yellow puddmgslone .. 1 2 


Ait high spring, the tide flows above the last stratum. None of the 
beds appear to dip, and none preserve an uniform thickness through* 
cut the cliff, and in one part, the sandstone disappears altogether. 
Figure 3. ia a section of an angle of the cliff; the strata in the 
same order and thickness as above, which were measured at this 
part; the number* refer to the specimens which accompany this.* 
This part appear* to be an elevated mound, as no appearance of 
lock is to be seen on the other aide of the sand hills, although 


* In thj Society* Mui«ub», 












they are not more than from eighty to one hundred yards wide, 
which appears more probable from iho circumstance of a well having 
been dug at the foot of the bill, on which the light house stands, at an 
elevation of eight or ten feat above high water mark, and no rock 
was met with until twenly-lhreo feet had been excavated, through 
sand and Handy clay, when a stratum of^puddiugsfbriG was cut 
through, which was three feet thick, when water immediately flowed, 
The section (Fig &). of the S, S. E, end of the island in a line E, 
N* E. and W, S, W. wilt jjive a hotter idea of my meatiing, * 

On the dry reef which surrounds tho island, no regulnr strata arr 
discernible, tho whole being confused heaps of rock mixed with 
mud, sand, and clay; Iho rock is chiefly yellow puddingstono (brec¬ 
cia) in which, on the S. E. end of the island, most of the fossil remains 
were found* There is one exception however to ibis, which occurs 
on tho western side of the island, wbero n! low water spring tides, J 
observed a regular horizontal stratum of yellow and a reddish yellow 
cloy, extending nearly one mile to tho southward, Jn one part, this 
rises into a cliff eight and nine feet high, but in general it only 
shows itself afoot qr two above the water, No. 10 and 11 uro spe¬ 
cimens of tho cliff, the face of which in curiously marked by curved 
tinea, and is full t>f little excavations, apparently the work of some 
testae eu. About two hundred yards to the north of this cliff, there 
arc several large blocks of rock, of which No* 1“ is a specimen; the 
top of tho highest of these is on a level with the top of the cliff, and 
as they rest upon yellow day, it h probable they are not in tho position 
they originally occupied- Fig l* is a view of the cliff from the west¬ 
ward- No- 14 is a specimen from a 1 small reef on the opposite side 
of the channel, the whole of the rock resting cm yellow clay, proceed¬ 
ing across to tho main- No, 4, 13, and !4, are the rocks met with, 
lying in confused broken masses, mixed with day, sand, and mud ; no 
regular strata to be seen, and the rock disappears altogether above 
high water mark- The coast is lined with sand hills* I examined 
£ 0 feral small water courses inland hut could not discover rock. 

There are large rocks in twenty-eight and thirty fathoms on the E. 
and N. E. side of tho island, but I have never been able to procure 
a specimen. The upper pari of tho clay cliff, of which Nos. JO and 
1L are specimens, is twenty feet from the lower part of the stratum 
of pud clingstone, No. 9 of lVrim lilufT. 

8 



List of Hindu lb refereed to* 


1 Conglomerate, composed chiefly 
of quartz, sand, and pebbles, 
united by a clay basis. 

2 Saliferous soft sandstone* 

3 PuddingsLone. 

4 Breccia, 

5 Sandstone (fine grained)* 

G Conglomerate, nearly the 

same in composition as No* 1* 
with the pebbles of larger size* 
7, 8, and 9, not received. 


JQ Laminated clay. 

11 Laminated cloy. 

12 Not received. 

13 Coarse sandstone or granu¬ 
lar quartz rock, highly ferru¬ 
ginous* 

14 Conglomerate, composed of 
broken marine sheila and 

m 

quartz pebbles, imbedded in 
an argillaceous cement. 


VIL —Illustrations of the Arab and Persian Geographers , or 
the Geography of the Middle Ages, By James Bird, Esq, 

The anarchy and decay, which divided the government and weak¬ 
ened the institutions of the Homan empire, made easy the conquests 
of barbarians from the north; who, in the fifth century of our era, over¬ 
ran the fairest countries of Europe, destroyed their civilization, and 
extinguished the light ofliternture and science. Geography shared in 
the darkness which overspread other departments of letters; the mag-* 
nificent library at Constantinople was destroyed by conflagration; and 
tha knowledge of ancient geography, which, from a survey of the 
Homan possessions, embracing their military roads end provinces, 
had augmented with the extent of Clio empire, almost became 
extinct* In the seventh century, the Khalif Omar, having order¬ 
ed the Alexandrine library to bo burned, completed the reign of 
ignorance which commenced with the Gotha nod Vandals. It con¬ 
tinued till the middle of the eighth century, when the Khalifa of the 
house of Abbas, moved by an ardent love of science and literature, 
founded the city of Baghdad, to which the learned men of all coun¬ 
tries docked to experience the protection and favor of this noble race 
of Mohammedan Sovereigns ; and while their munificence called 
forth the talents of their countrymen, it drew to it the learning and 
the genius of other nations* About A* D, 754 theKhalif Al-Man- 
sur, second of this house, introduced a taste for Astronomy. Ptole¬ 
my, the greatest of Homan geographers, who had collected and 
improved the knowledge of the latitude and longitude of pieces, be¬ 
queathed him by Eratoethenes a&d Hipparchus, was soon after 





translated from Greek mfo Arabic; a mutilated copy of which 
work, known by tlie name of Al Majiati, exists hi the Library of 
the late Mulls Firoz of Bomb Ay. Hut, before proceeding to illustrate 
Arabian geography, it is necessary lo say a few word# regarding the 
Arabic geographical treatise, named jtfatofr^MfrJtfafnaii/r, or routes 
and kingdoms, which was some lime ago presented to the Society by 
Sir Alexander Humes* For the better understanding also of the 
extent of geographical knowledge in the middle ages, it is essential to 
give some account of the Arabic geographical system, and to translate 
entire the very curious preface to the work of Masudt, called JMuruj- 
(sz*Zofuilj‘iD&’Mitadm'al-Jawahir t or the meadows of gold and mine* 
of jewels. Previous to proceeding to the geography of particular 
countries, and the illustration of the Mftsahk-wa-Mamalik^ 1 will 
in future papers follow the plan now proposed. 

The GEOGRAPHICAL WORK CALLED MaSALIE-WA-MaMALIE* 

In a former number of our proceedings, there is a note staling 
that this work, which is in Persian, had been 'compared by me 
with Sir William Ousley’s translation called the Geography of I bn 
Haukal, a ad found to bo precisely the same* At the end of the 
copy it is said to bo a translation from the Arabic, by Abu Mahaain 
Mohammed 3aadj the original author of which is, according to 
Moeller’s catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts in the library of the 
Duke of Sax Gotha, * named Abu Alilehak, the judge or Istakh* 
nr, commonly known by the name of Istakfaart, The work is 
otherwise known by tho title of Kilab*al-Jlknl\in } or the book of 
climates, and the author is mentioned in the cosmog r a phi cal work of 
/ fi kar in- bin -Mob a mined, commonly called Kaewmi. He appears to 
have flourished Ilej. 52-14, A* 13, 11511, and preceded Ibn HaukaJ 
who borrowed from him. In the preface to tho present transit 
tiou it is said, u Urns speaks Mr, Uhak, that our desire, in compos¬ 
ing, this book, is to bring to recollection all the countries of the 
world which have adopted the faith of Islam ; and we have so di¬ 
vided it as to embrace in each climate every known town ; and 
whatever regarding the cities, the environs, the hills, the rivers, the 
seas and the deserts, may bo found in each climate, has been detailed, 
and everything unnecessary left out. We have arranged this book 

* Catalogue lili-roruEEL lam niamiutriplorLirii qiiani iraprasttrutn t \ui juiu Divi Au- 
<jUiti Dueii Saxo Gotham. a boaltt Syaizunio in urionio orali in Bib] loth oca Gtsthaim 
itflorvMluir, Auclare J. H Moalloro, Agenda Farlicult Prims, [*£C 3* 
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after iho manner of the seven climates, fkc acd have tailed it the 
Jtfasahk+tvfrMaTftaltk ” * 

TJio name J&aso&ik'Wti-Mainalik, sterna to signify an universal 
geography, and was applied to the celebrated work of Edrisi tho Nu- 
bcau Geographer. Maeudi also says that it was the title of a work 
by Abdaliah-hin-Abdallah, commonly called lbn Khurdadbah, of 
whom ho thus speaks; " Ho waa the best of compilers and the first of 
authors, us those who wrote after him followed hig example and quoted 
his autt^oriiy. If you are anxious in investigate this subjnet, look at 
hifl great historical work which contains more matter than any other 
history whatsoever* and surpasses nil in arrangement and science. It 
embraces an account of the different tribes of Ajam, or thaso not born 
in Arabia; hut one of hig best works is the M-Ma$uiik-fra-Mimalik f 
which if you seek after you will fad, and will approve of if yon 
can judge." 

A variety of works named Mu mtik -w a - M a ?n a Uk appear, therefore, 
to have existed, the authors of which probably copied from each other, 
and gave by their extracts n similarity of character to the whole* 
This has induced Sir William Ouslcy to think that the work translat¬ 
ed by him was that of lbn HaukuL The original author, however, 
appears to have flourished towards the end of the eighth century, and 
this opinion is corroborated by a fact, mentioned in the manuscript, 
that during his time, Andalus,or Spain, was governed by Al-Hakim, 
the £on of Abd-ar-Rahman the son of Monvioh, who conquered it 
in the beginning of tho Khalifat of the Abbasides* Ho also says 
(hat at this time tho Abbaaides bad not yet read tho Khutbah 
in their name.* It is not likely that 11m Khurdadhnh was tho original 
compiler, as his age is usually placed in Hej. 300, or tho beginning 
of tho tenth century, and tho whidoof tho evidence is indeed io favor 
of tho correctness of Moeller^^opinion, that AMsUkhari was the 
author. 

In (ho commencement of the work tho design of It is detailed, and 
begins from Arabia, where is situated the holy Kaabo, called the na¬ 
vel of the world, in imitation of the Greeks, who assigned similar 
honor to Delphi. The sea of Persia, the western countries of Africa, 
Egypt, Syriri, the Mediterranean ocean, Mesopotamia, KhuzisUn or 
Susiona, Fnr«, Manaurah, Sind and Hind, Azerbijan, KohUtan, Hit¬ 
man, the gca of Khozaror the Caspian, tho various nations surround^ 
jpg it* the dororts between Khorflsan and Fans, the provinces of 

* *[hi4 !■ h prnpt forth? roipnic^ King road arory Friday in tho principal rnofl^iioi. 



Sialan, Khurasan and Mawar-an-Nahar, with all the countries where 
reside true believers, are next described. The copy forwarded by 
Sir Alexander Burnea, appears in many parts more full and correct 
Than the one from which Sir William Ousley must have made hie trans¬ 
lation; and in illustrating the geography of particular countries, 
I will avail myself of its information where such seems more detailed. 
Only the eastern and northern parts of ^Rrica are noticed, and as 
little information is given on the state of Europe or India, I will, in 
these illustrations, have recourse to the works of Masudi t «lbn Al- 
Wardi, the Sherif AKEdriai, the Maajam-al-Baldan, the Nafha-et’-Tih 
of Shaikh-Shahab-ad-din Ahmed-al-Muckri, and the tables of longi¬ 
tudes and latitudes by Nasir-ad-Dm Tusi and Alagh Beg. 


Account op the Most Celebrated op the Arab Geographer. 

The Khalif-AI-Maneur, first among the Abbaaidea who dedicat¬ 
ed himself to science, became equally skilful in the laws of his religion, 
as in philosophy and astronomy. Under bis auspices works on vari¬ 
ous subjects were translated into Arabic from the Syriac, the 
Coptic, the Greek, and the languages of India and Persia, At (hit 
time the astronomer Mobammed-bin-Ibrahim Alfazari flourished, and 
though astronomy was before known to the Arabs, it made great pro¬ 
gress under the patronage of tbs liberal princes who gave celebri¬ 
ty to this noble house, When the sceptre of the Khalifat descend¬ 
ed to Al-JVIamun, the seventh oT this race, the knowledge of this sci¬ 
ence was carried to yet greater perfection ; and the-Khalif, determin¬ 
ed to seek knowledge in her native Kaunta, requested that the kings of 
the Greeks would send to him such philosophical hooks as they had 
amongst them, and having sought fir skilful interpreters, he caused 
them to bo accurately translated. His father Harun^ar-Baslud, during 
his life time, had assigned to him the countries of Khorasan and Ma- 
wbr-an-Nahar, which he governed as vice-royalties. At his succession 
to the undivided empire, A. D. 812 , being still attached to these 
countries, ho made Tusfnow IVfe b bsd) hii capital, and place of his 
residence. It thus became the rival of Baghdad, and the resort of 
many learned men. 

Among the astronomers who flourished at this time, was the arith¬ 
metician Habash Marwazi, a native of Baghdad, who wrote three 
books of astronomical tables; of which the first was composed, accord- 



Ing to Abu I Farijj* after the rules of the &inci-Hind, a book men¬ 
tioned by Maaudi; the second, named! M Mumtufiin embraced the 
result of his own observations; and the third, which contained the 
teaser tables, was known by the title of JH Skah, Among other cele¬ 
brated astronomers who flourished at this time, the names of Ahmed 
Ibn Koth&ir AteFarghani, Abdallah Ibn Sahil, and Mohammed Ibn 
Musa Khawarismi, are particularly distinguished, The first wrote an 
introduction to astronomy, in which he clearly detailed the rules of 
Ptolemy r and the last is the author of the tables known by the name 
of £tnd»IZtflcIj which were used both before and after the Arab as¬ 
tronomers begin to make observations. 

At this time Al-Mamuu invited a number of celebrated men to Bagh¬ 
dad for the purpose of making observations and of improving astro¬ 
nomical instruments then in use. Among these was Yahja Ibn Abil 
Mansur, a person of great repute, who was at that time living at 
Mekka, The astronomical observations made at this period were 
carried on at Sbemasia, in the province of Baghdad, and at mount 
Hasten in the immediate neighbourhood of Damascus. The obliquity 
of the ecliptic was determined to be 23° 35' ; and, on the authority of 
Maaudi, a degree on the earth’s surface at the camp of Sinjar, be¬ 
tween Rakka and Palmyra was found to be fifty six miles; which 
multiplied by 3G0% again multiplied by 7 and divided by 22 f accord¬ 
ing to the rule of Archimedes for finding the diameter of the circle, 
gave the diameter of the earth at six thousand four hundred and four¬ 
teen miles, being an error of one thousand five hundred miles Jess 
than its true diameter. 

The Khdif At Mamun was succeeded by the Khalifa Al-Mulasim, 
Al-Walhik, and Al-Mutawakkcl, tho test of whom was stein by hip 
Tartar slaves, A* D, B6i. During the reign of the former At-Hasan 
Ilm SahiJ Nubakhti flourished,^ind is the author of a book on ikt* 
mansion* of the moon. lie appears to he the same person who in 
said to have stated the circumference or the earth at twenty-four 
thousand miles, an estimate not very far from the truth. About 
tide time also Honain Ibn lahak, and Sabit Ibn Korra, were held also 
in great estimation, and translated several medical, mathematical, and 
astronomical treatises from Greek and Syriac into Arabic. The 
former was a Christian of Hira, who translated Paul us TEgineta 

* 8ee Taritii Mtiklnaaar-i&l-Dnwal, or Gregor Li Atml-Pfurajii [fiplorin dyiia&liftrun. 
Arritii£ 0 , adit* nl Luinc vena all IildvarJo Fococktn, juvpc IGJ. 



and the SynisAui Mttjiiti of Ptolemy; the other was, a Sabean,* of 
Harran in Mesopotamia, who corrected the last work. 

Ptolemy Claudius, the matbeinetlieien, is among the Arabs esteemed 
to be the first who made a globe and delineated the Astrolabe, and 
four of hie works are known amongst them, viz. bis sy ataxia called 
Al-Majistr, his book of geography concerning the figure of the 
earth, hia longitudes and latitudes of places, and his opinions on the 
influence of the stars. The first translation of the Al-Mejiatj appears 
to have been from Greek into Syriac by Hoimin-bin-Ishakj* it was 
subsequently translated into Arabic, in the middle of the tenth cen¬ 
tury j and into Persian in the middle of the thirteenth of our era. 
The translation from Syriac into Arabic is by Mohammed the sou of 
Yahia, the son of Wafa Al-Buzjami of Niahapnr; and that from 
Arabic into Persian was made by Nasir-ad-Din TusL 

In the beginning of the tenth century, several astronomical obser¬ 
vations were made in the town of Rakka 'of Mesopotamia. The 
philosopher nod mathematician who made them, was Mohammed 
!bn Jiaber, of the town of Batan, a dependency of Harrnn, who i* 
usually called Al-Butani, and died A. D. 929, He is said to have 
been tbs most accurate of all the Mohammedan observers of the 
stars, and to have extended his investigation to ascertain the extent of 
their movements. 

* Jfifllq. The religion of Iho Sabean* appears to have been rpry similar 10 the fol¬ 
lowers of the Vedas among the Hindus, and the account of it given by Gregory Abul* 
Fmry it very curious, The things pertaining to ibis religion were written in Syriac, 
such ay their In wa, their precepts, *nJ their rites, the manner of covering And burjmg 
Hid (lead ; concerning cleanness rmd unckanncss; what finim&U'were suiiubla or not 
suitable for sacrifice; iho times appointed for d,Viuo wurship ; and the appoint elC tenon* 
at l heir pray ora. That, however, says Gregory, which concerning the mc! of the Sabo* 
ans is rountfeai to t l«, is, that their profession ih entirely the lame as that of the ancient 
Chaldeans; via. that thoir Kibla is the north pole;that the; diligently observe the fuur- 
candinal virtuosi; and that it if enjoined to them to pray throe times ; ft rat. half an hour 
or lean be fere the rising of the sun, pc that [he eight incurvation a, each of whisn embraces 
three acta of adoration, may ba finished during hi* rising; secondly, that thoir midday 
Qtiiom, consisting of five genuflexions, each comprehending three acta of adoration, 
may be finiahad during the sun*t declination; and Ihet the third orisons, similar la the tec* 
ond, should larminata with hia aQUing. The faata fired for them are one of thirty ‘days T 
of which the fire* Is the eighth nf the month A sir, one of nine days commencing en the 
ninth of At Kailua the first, and one of aevon day* which bag lo* on the eighth of Shebat. 
They teach the worship of the stars,to which they offer many sacrifice* without eating 
any part, the whole of which ia consumed by fire; they abstain from the use of beans and 
• onions; acme alio do not oat pulao, cabbage , cole wort, Or lentil a. Thoir discourses are 
similar to those of the philosopher*, but their argumania to prove the unity of God, are 
much more convincing. They think that the souls of the wicked arc punished for nine 
thousand years, and are then, roitored through ike mercy of God- 
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Not long after, and during the reign of tho Khatif Aloti Li 11 ah, the 
celebrated historian Aim l H ft Man Alt, commonly called Masudi, 
wrote hia geographical and historical works, of which tiro last, Jtfn- 
rttj az-Zrtftab-wa-mAStiadi/i at-Jawahiv, or- the nuadouta of gold and 
mines of jtwch r was begun in A. D. 943* In hia cosmographies! 
prerace to this work, he states that he had travelled in Sind, Zonj, 
Sanf, Sin, and Itanij, (tiurmah), and that at thia lime science had al¬ 
ready perished, In as much as men laboured not to acquire it, and 
left ^cultivation to ignorant pretend ere who eat is lied themselves 
with vain hypotheses, Ha was a native of Baghdad, who subse¬ 
quently established himself in Epypt, where he died in Hej: 345, 
during the month of Jumndi-u^-Sam, or September A. X), 95(>. Me- 
Ekitii Bays of tim iq his annals that he was well acquainted with his¬ 
tory, nod that in this matter ho was very learned, possessing a mul¬ 
titude of curious facts, piquant anecdotes, and valuable outlines of 
knowledge. He composed a great number of works, of which several 
are mentioned in his preface to 11 The meadows of gold aod mines of 
jewels.” 

In the time of Masudi, the Arabs carried on a groat commerce 
with China, and are said to have traversed the country through its 
whole extent. Their vessels sailed from Basrah, Siraf, Oman, In¬ 
dia, Ranij, and Sanfj and all strangers, who then frequented China, 
were allowed to visit the Court of the Emperor. Among others who 
made this voyage, Mohammed Abuyc&id, an inhabitant of Siraf, is 
mentioned. Ho appears to liavo gone to ChinA, AD. 915, and is, 
seme think, the same as Abuz&id, one of tho two Mohammedan 
travellers mentioned by Renaudot, whoso journey has been usually 
placed A D. 877. Severe! centuries prior to thin time Uuddhaist 
missionaries had come, from China into India, with a view of inquir¬ 
ing after the principles of iheirtdigion which had originated in the lat¬ 
ter country, In A* D, 042, the KhalifWalhik, according to Al-Ed- 
risi, had also cent a person from the city of Saumrsh, on tho Eu¬ 
phrates, to report on the rampart of Yajuj and Mujuj, or that frigid 
region, beyond the confines of tho country possessed by the Turks, 
which was subject to continual snow and rain. Sulub the interpreter, 
■who undertook this journey, travelled by Tell is, Al-Sarir, and Lan, on 
tho western shore of tho Caspian, to Rushgird on the Volga ; hence 
through the country of the Voliaks, on the river Vintkn, to tho moun¬ 
tains between the sources of tho Irtish and tho Jaxurlca. After an 
absence of twenty-eight months ho returned to Snumruh on the Eu¬ 
phrates | and travelling by Rot an, and the lake of Tsr&n, into which 
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the rim Soghd emptied itself, he visited Samarkand and Khoraim, 
in which latter province Abdallah the third of the* Tahir dynasty 
was then ruler. 

Under the guidance of t[ie house of Abbas the affairs of the Kha¬ 
lifat had been conducted with vigor for more than a century, when, 
at the death of Mutawakktf, its power began to languish; and Arabic 
literature, which owed to the princes of this house its origin, now 
began to decline. The Tartar slaves and mercenary chiefs had at 
their disposal the resources of the government, for nearly eighty 
years, embracing twelve successions. Literary institutions were leaf 
liberally endowed, and the crowd of learned men, who adorned 
and nobly supported the court of Baghdad, were now scattered to 
seek rewards and honors under the patronage of other sovereigns, 
who, at this time rose into power. Soon after the death of Mutaumk- 
kil, the first of the Bufauriah dynasty revolted and obtained posses¬ 
sion of Sistan, Khornsan, the Kohiatan, Kirman, and the whole of 
eastern Persia, This family was soon succeeded by that of Samoa, 
and the race of Sabuktagin in Ghaznah; while the family of Buwaiha, 
taking possession of the provinces of Fars and Persian Irak, esta¬ 
blished their metropolis at Shiraz* and left nothing but the supremo 
cedes!optical dignity, or Imamni, to the Khnlif at Baghdad, Azad~ 
ad-Duulah and Sharf-ad-Daulab, tbo second and third of this family, 
were liberal patrons of learned men; and the former had for hti 
preceptor the astronomer Abd-ar-Rahman Al-Sufi.* The latter 
patronized Mohammed Al Sagani Abu Hamid, who was distinguish* 
ed for his knowledge of geometry and astronomy, and is said to 
have constructed,at Baghdad, instruments for observing the stars 
with the greatest accuracy. Sharf-ad-Daulah having an observato¬ 
ry in the citadel there, this astronomej wes ordered to make observa¬ 
tions on the seven planets, in which he was assisted by the astrono¬ 
mer and geometrician, lbn Waahan Abu Sabil j both of whom pub¬ 
lished a compendium of their observations. The latter made observe' 
* jfena on the entrance of the sun into the signs of Cancer and Libra, 
during the year F299 of Alexander's era, or A. D. 976 ; and about 

4 

* Don tor Dorn in hia description of nn Arabic celestial gtofo, presented to tha Royal 
Asiatic Society by Sir John Malcolm f aiya, Itm Akabdi, who wu hhuaelf so ex- 
t'renjtly clever mechanic, mentions two globes which he hid examined, and the eiCElIent 
Oiecuiian of which he hid admired in the public library at KsMra in A, D. 1043. Oni 
- nf them he describee to have bean made of bran by Ptolemy birnielf. which, of coum, 
cannot bo adduced ai a pro of or Mohammedan skill; but (he eeconi], made of eilvar, 
com true ted by Abu I Haeean Alaufi, for the immediate use of the king Axad-ad'Dtuknb. 
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this period his patron foundoi, in the city of hia n&li vity, the celebrated 
university of Isfahan, which flourished for many centuries, and en¬ 
joyed the reputation of being the beat school for philosophy and 
medicine, 

Arabic had been the language of (he laws, the literature, and the 
science of Persia for nearly three centuries, when the Persian wan 
restored to Us ancient honor by the celebrity of Firdausi, and the pat¬ 
ronage of Mahmud of Ghazn&h. At this time several poets of cele¬ 
brity were employed to turn into verse the Pchlvi legendary tabes 
and chronicles of Persia; and the Ajamifm (barbaric) tongue, which 
had lost its purity and harmony, by the admixture of a harsh foreign 
language, obtained consideration among the Mohammedan princes 
of the dismembered Khalifat, who gloried to number among their 
friends the celebrated poets and philosophers of their nge* Arabic 
however still continued to be the language of business, and was 
used in important works- that treated of liberal arts and sciences ; 
and Persian, though employed by Iho poets, did not become the lan¬ 
guage of the astronomers and geographers until several centuries 
afterwards. 

Under Sultan Masud, A. D» 1038, Abul Rihan Mohammed, the 
son of Ahmed Al-Biruni, a distinguished mathematician and author 
of many works, published the Kanun-aUMas\zdi } or astro* ernitcni 
lable» } in imitation of those of Ptolemy. He is called by Feriahta 
Anwari Khan Khawarezmi; and is said by others to have been pro¬ 
foundly learned in the various schools of philosophy among the Greeks 
and Indians. According to Gregory Ahul Fary, he want to India, 
where he acquired the learning of their school, and in return taught 
their learned men the manner of philosophizing among the Greeks. 
The books he composed were many, his opinions were altogether 
trustworthy and founded on fiat, and in short, says Gregory, he had 
do rival either in that time or in this, who more clearly understood 
astronomical science, or who could more thoroughly search into 
small or great matters. 

The most illustrious, however, of Arabian geographers, and the 
best known fo Europeans, is the Sharif-al-Edrisi; who, in A. D. 
11G3, wrote his geographical work, the Nuzhatoil-Mushtak t or twre- 
aHonfor those who ivuA tl t which was translated into Latin by two 
earned MaronKes, aed published at Paris under the title of the Nu¬ 
bian Geography. It waa written, by order of Roger, king of Sicily 
ud Antioch, in explanation of a silver globe, weighing four hundred 
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pounds, on which was described the figure of the earthy iti countries, 
cities, and general features, The arrangement'observed in the 
work is that usually followed' by Mohammedan' geographers; who, 
commencing at the equinoctial line, divide the world into seven cli¬ 
mates, and extend northwards to where cold renders the earth un¬ 
inhabitable. Our author -belonged, as appears, to the illustrious 
family of Edrisi, who formerly ruled in part«f Africa, and took hia 
title of Sharif after the manner of Lhasa who claim affinity with the 
prophet Mohammed, and account themselves his descendants. The 
work, known by the name of the Nubean Geography, is a very im¬ 
perfect translation of the original, and is disfigured by numerous er¬ 
rors in the names of places, which more extended oriental know¬ 
ledge, and geographical research, have rendered familiar lo us, A 
new translation, from the Arabic, by the Rev. G G. Renouard, has 
been for some time promised to (he learned, by the Oriental Trans¬ 
lation Fuad of Great Britain, and is a thing much wanted, as it prom* 
ises to be useful to geography at large, 

Six years prior to the time when Edriai wrote, navigators from 
Lisbon performed that singular voyage, westward on the sea of 
darkness, Bakar-al*Muzliin (or Pontic,} which is mentioned by lbn- 
al-Wardi and our author. Having equipped a vessel with provisions, 
necessary for a long voyage, they swore that they would not re¬ 
turn till they had reached the end of that sea and land, which must 
be, (hey thought, to the west. After advancing for twelve days in (he 
open sea, they were carried for twelve days more into a sea of un* 
fathomable depth, where there were immense waves; and (heir course, 
being to the south, they made the island of A1 Ghanam, or the is¬ 
land of sheep. Having taken in water they continued (heir voyage 
southward, for twelve more days, when they discovered an inhabited 
island, near which they saw some harks, where were red men of 
large stature, who conducted them to a house situated on the shore 
of the sea. In three days after, an Arab interpreter came to them, 
Vhquesting to know the abject of their voyage, and subsequently weal 
to the king of the island to render him an account of it. The king 
told them that he also had sent persons to explore that vast ocean, 
who, after navigating it for a month towards the west, were arrested 
by a thick darkness and obliged to return* The Lisbon navigators, 
being; informed that they were a month *s sail from home, return¬ 
ed to Lisbon; where, in memory of this event, a quarter of the city 
received the name of Almagruritn, or the wanderers, by which 
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it was known in the time of Ibn*al* Wardi, who was cotemporarv 
with Keewini A! 0. Do Guignea, who'haa given a genera) 

view of Iton-al-Wardi J s work) thinks that the island could tint have 
been ono of the Canaries, since the Arab* were acquainted with the 
western coast of Africa and frequented these islands, Others with 
reason suppose, that the bearings indicate that the two islands visited) 
during this expedition) Were Madeira and one of the Canaries. 

At TuS) Ghszmah, and Isfahan, Persian literature had flourished 
with considerable success for nearly three centuries ; when, in the 
beginning of the thirteenth, the irruption of the inhabitants of North¬ 
ern Asia, threatened to be as destructive of literature) as had been 
the conquest of the Goths and Vandals. The Moghals and Tartars, 
whoj under Jenjiz Khan, rose on the frontiers of China, curried their 
irresistible arms over Tmisoxiana, and Persia ; and though the bar¬ 
barians could neither read nor write, Jenjtz tolerated religion and af¬ 
fected to respect literary men. Halaku Khan grandson of the con¬ 
queror, assumed the sceptre of the Moghul empire, about A,D. 1257; 
when having made his entry into the metropolis of the Khalifat, ho 
put the Khalif Mustassicn to death. The devoted city of Baghdad 
was pillaged, and the feeble representative of the house of Abbas, 
with his kindred and officers, was sacrificed to the vengeance of the 
conqueror. During his auspicious reign, Persian literature flourish¬ 
ed ; and, while Sadi wrote poetry, Nasir-ad-din Tusi advanced 
the interests of science by his treatises on ethics and astronomy. 
The latter was chosen vizier by Halaku,and being a fine Greek 
scholar) made a translation of Euclid into Arabic, and is the 
author of the *$Jchlak jYiuart, a translation of part of which has 
been published in the second volume of the Transactions of (he Lite¬ 
rary Society of Bombay* Nqpir-ad-din Tusi is among the Persians 
a person of distinguished fame, and h author of the celebrated as¬ 
tronomical tables, commonly known by the name of Zij-Ilkhani; 
so denominated from the title of his master. According to the au¬ 
thority of a celebrated Persian history, the ifc&ih-ui-JSair, Mongu 
Khan, during his Chinese expeditions, acquired a taste for astro¬ 
nomical research, and bud been long anxious to find a person who 
could aid him in the construction of an observatory. When cir- 
cumit&nces soon oiler Jed him to the determination of subjecting the 
country west of the Oxus, instructions were given, (o his brother Ha- 

* San Noticon it eitriiLa da* Mumacrita da 1* Biblidhsqua 4u hi* Tame Dquuwi, 
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laku theJ, after reducing the strong holds belonging to the disciples 
of Hassan Sabah, dY Old man of the mountain, Wasir-ad-din Tusi, 
then celebrated for his skill m astronomy, should be tent to Court, 
This astronomer had been liberally patronized by the governor of 
Maimundozh, in the KohUtan,* lo whom, in A, D, 122&, be had 
dedicated the JHchlok JVaairr, a system of ethics transited from lh^ 
Arabic; and, on the reduction of that furtraA, he waited on the con¬ 
queror Halaku, who captivated by his talents and conversation, de¬ 
tained him about his own person, instead or sending him t£ Court 
according to the instructions from his brother* The conquest ot 
Baghdad followed soon after t and Halaku, still eager in (he pursuit 
of his favourite science, ordered the astronomer to construct an im¬ 
perial observatory, on a lofty eminence nearMarsgah, a oily of Azer- 
bijan in Persia. In this undertaking he was armed with power to 
command the resources of the imperial treasury, and was soon able 
to bring to completion the construction of the building. It was fur¬ 
nished, they say, with an apparatus representing the celestial sphere, 
the signs of the zodiac, the conjunctions* transits, and revolutions of 
the heavenly bodies* The rays of the slut, admitted through a per¬ 
foration in the dome, fell on certain lines of the pavement, so ng to 
indicate, in degrees and minutes, the altitude and decimation of tills 
luminary throughout the year, marking also the time and hour of the 
day* The observatory was also supplied with a map of the terrestrial 
globe, its climates, or zones, exhibiting the several habitable re¬ 
gions, an outline of the ocean, and the several islands scattered over 
its bosom. Several celebrated mat hematic iaus were invited, by Na- 
air-ad-din Tusi, to assist in the celestial observations made at this 
observatory ; and, by order of Halaku, Muaiyid-ad-Din Alfarsdi, 
and Yahm Jbn AUo&ghrabj, were tydered lo give him their aid in 
farming the astronomical tab lee already mentioned* At this lime 
an error in the mode of formerly adjusting the commencement of 
the new year was detected, by observing the now extraordinary dif* 
ic'rence between the sun’s altitude and declination, and former re¬ 
corded periods. Nasir-ad-dio Tusi died A. D. 1273. 

Some time prior to the death of the above celebrated astronomer, 
Zakaria-bin Mohammed, commonly called ICazwini, a native of 
Kazwin in Persian Irak, composed his geographical work, called 
BaUid^wd-jSkhbar-c^-Ibadf or the trodtiwns of regions and the 
'ttitory of men* It is a geographical and historical work, divided 

* Thi lUQunftiffOiiu range tniwaun Persian Ink and Kharutn. 



into seven dimates, aud the names of cities arranged alphabetically. 
He also wrote 'a cosmographie* l work called JSjaib-al-Jttakhlukal, or 
the wonder* of crented thing*. In this, the author first treats of 
things which are above, and are the subjects of astronomical re¬ 
search. He speaks of the celestial spheres, and commences with the ‘ 
moon, of whjcb he describee the phases and eclipses ; to the influ¬ 
ence of which he ascribes the phenomena of the tides. The milky 
way is also noticed, regarding the nature of which nutliing i a ascer¬ 
tained,; and from this he passes to Mercury, Venus, and the Sun, 
the eclipses of which he accounts for. He then passes on to the 
notice of Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and the fixed stars. Here he de~ 
scribes the southern and northern coosteUations, the signs of the 
Zodiac, and the twenty-eight mansions of the moon, He subse¬ 
quently speaks of the sphere of spheres, or the empyrean, and the 
ftpgeJs; and details the names of the Arabic, the Syro-Greciun, and 
Persian months end years. The work then treats of things that are 
below, such as the elements, the fire, the air, the wuter, and the ter¬ 
restrial globe ; next of compound things, such as minerals, plants, and 
animals; (he extraction of mankind, with the arts of agriculture, of 
weaving* of building, of commerce, and a variety of other subjects. 
The death of Kazwini appears to have happened about the same 
time as that of Nasir-ad-tiin Tusi. 

The next celebrated contributor to geography, was Abulfeda, the 
the historian, and chief of Hamah in Syria. After the death of his 
.brother, Almulik-al Naair Ahmed, who reigned at Hamah, and died 
in Hej. 745, A.D. 1342, Sultan Abulfeda Ismael succeeded him, 
and is the author of the Tokwim-ulBaldan * or latitude* and longt- 
iudi* of place*. He wu born Hej. 672, A. D. 1273; and died in 
Hej. 752. A.D. 1331; nndja not leas distinguished, among the 
Arabs, for the extent of his erudition than the nobility of hii birth, 
which coo peels him with the distinguished family of Balah-ad-Din. 
Hit geographical tables are arranged after the order of the seven 
climates ; the degrees of longitude and latitude of each place befog 
given on the authority of authors whom he quotes ; and among 
whom Ptolemy, Alfaras, Al-Biruni, and I bo Said Almeghrabi, hold 

* TikT*iiti-il-Bitdin meant fe Calendar of lb a titiea. Several niinuacnpL boohs 
-of thil kind, and by different Authors, Are to bn met wnb, Amopg Lhoae, composed in 
modern times, ia ibe TAkwim-al-BildiiQ of Sad Ik Jsfabini i transition of which baa been 
published by the Oriental TraatAladon Fund of Great Britain. The Author warn a foU 
lower of Sultan Hujah,lhe elder brother of AuriftgEob* And wrote a peroral history cell¬ 
ed Subah Sfdik 



a distinguished place. The table# were written, as would appear, 
in A. D, 1321, anfr have been In part translated and published at 
different limes, Thai portion of them containing the description of 
Mawar-nn-Nahar rmd Arabia, will be fount] published, by the learned 
Graves, among the tenser geographers * In bin preface to the 
Takwm aLBaldaiiy Abulleda says, that though Chinn is a great coun¬ 
try, the information which they had concenflog it was little, and 
that too mixed with lie# ; while their knowledge of Bulgaria, Cir¬ 
cassia, Russia, Serir, Walachia, and the countries of Europe from 
the straits or Constantin op) o, waa perplexed and uncertain ; an they 
knew neither the names of the cities nor the manners of the people. 
Tho kingdoms of Nigritia, which extended to the south, were many, 
and divided among various tribes \ among which he enumerates 
the Ah abash, Alzinj, Alnubah, Altakrur, Alzila, and others of which 
they had little account. 

Among the geographical cotemporaries of Abulfeda, worthy of no¬ 
tice, the name of Hamdall&h Mustafa, sometimes called Kazwini, 
deserves to be mentioned; nnd must not be confounded with tho au¬ 
thor of the whoso title has been already made 

familiar to the reader. One of the geographical treatise* written by 
the former Is named £jmh-al BakU m, or the wonders of towns , which 
being confounded with the other cos mograph leal and geographical 
work, has led to the error of Ihe too commonly received opinion, that 
both books were the work of one author.f Hamdslteh Mustafa, 
was the son of Abi Baker, of Kazwin, who is the author of the ceK 
ebr*ted Persian history, called tho Tarikh Guzidah, or ttUci chron¬ 
icle ; and his son, besides ihe Jdjaih-aUJBaida % wrote an admirable 
geographical work, called JVuzAaJ-aikKuJti£, or resrentum for heart* ^ 
and which is frequently mentioned by # 9ir William Owsley. 

The welt known author of the physical geography, Kharidai-aU 
or f he pearl of marvels, seems |o have been the coterrporary 
of this Iasi Kazwini, and not the former one ; which confusion of 
names between the two authors, baa ted M. DeGuigrjes, in hismi*- 
alysis of the work, to suppose that its author lbn-al-Wardi was alive 
in A. D. 1232.J The Kazwini seen by Jbn-al-Wardi is therefore 
Hamdallah Mustafa, who lived in the 14th and not the 13th century. 

* G-aograpbiep vetatia icriptorai Grtod Minorca, Vol. Hi. 

■. f See CbraiLainfclJiift Ar&be, on txtritta da direr* scriviinB Arubt, lut on prou' 
qu’ftti ten. EW A. I. Belteilra Da Buy. Tom, 111. page 425. 

% Sm NoLicai da* m an uteri I ■ du roi. Tom* II, page 20. 



iLm-nl-Wardi, whose name it Stray ad-Dtn, the son of Hftfs 
Omar; wrote his work at Aleppo, and died about A. D. 1348 ; while 
others are of opinion that he flourished even taler. The copy of his 
work which is In my possession, waa obtained at Damascus, and 
contains two general maps of the world. One of them exhibits the 
Rahar-at-Mtil&i or tfii great ocean which surrounds the earth , and 
beyond which flows thm Rahar-al-Muzliui, or the sea of darkness^ of 
which all the other seas are only gulfs. Of these he mentions the 
sen of,Persia, which comes from the great sea on the east, and 
stretches from China to the sea of Kolzum, or the Bed Sea, The 
sea of Hum, which is described to be on the west, after washing the 
shores of Spain and Syria is said to join the strait of Constantinople. 
The sees on the west or BoAor-af-i/tfag&ni, the sea of Khozar, and 
the lake of Khawarizm, are then enumerated, along with the countries 
of Siklab or Slavonia, of Russia^ of Bulgar, of Khozar, of Tibet, 
and Hajuj and Majuj.on the north. His description of central Af¬ 
rica is curious and full of information, and he describes (ho great 
trade in salt which is carried on between the country of Mag h ram 
on the sea and the other territories of Saudan, The second map em¬ 
braces the different countries surrounding, in u circle, the holy Kaaba 
which is placed in the centre of the world. 

A considerable portion of the geographical knowledge posseted by 
the Arabs, is to he met with in dictionaries, or gazetteers, in which 
the names of the cities are alphabetically arranged, and the longi¬ 
tudes acd latitudes sometimes given. M. Do Guignes has translat¬ 
ed a book of this klndj namely the Kitab Talkhi$-al‘GsaT>wa-dtjaib- 
at*Matik-ai-Kahar t or an abridgement of history and the marvels of 
the alt powerful king, ascribed to Abd-ar-Rashid, the son of Salah, 
the ton of Nuri, surnamed Yfkuti, This is a universal geography, 
in which (here are various details of the productions of each 
country, the objects of its commerce, and its minerals. The longi¬ 
tude and latitude of different places are frequently given, and the 
former is reckoned from* Ihe 'firat meridian of the Canary ls Was, 
Borne doubt exists as to the name of the author, which is said to be 
Bakuwi, and not Yafeuti i and, if the former reading be the correct 
one, he could not have lived earlier than A. D, 1403 ; as the city 
of Baku, ou the Caspian, from which he derives his surname, was 
not built at an earlier period. Yakut! too is mentioned by Abulfcda, 
and was an inhabitant of Hamah, in Syria, who lived much anterior 
to this period ; and the geographical dictionary Maajnm-a I- Baldon , 
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of which I possess a copy, is stated in the title pagn^ to he the work 
of Yakuti AJhamawf; and is very diffurent from the work translated 
by M. Do Guignes. In the introduction it is named Mara$id-al- 
IttHaa fl£a-ismo-t^/m£anfff'Mft Mbukaaj* or explanatory observations on 
ihe names of places , ami cannot be the same dictionary an the Talkkis 
already mentioned, ■ 

The latest, and not the least distinguished * of Mohammedan geo¬ 
graphers, who, previous to the revival of learning in Europe, sus¬ 
tained the interests of astronomy and geography, was the gvondaon 
of Tamerlane, the celebrated ALagh Beg ; who after the death of 
his father Shah Rukli established his Court at Samarkand. T tis emi¬ 
nent attainments in science, and more particularly in astronomy, 
must ever claim the attention of oriental readers , though he unhap¬ 
pily exhibited that superstition which wag common to his coun¬ 
trymen, who were addicted to the absurd speculations of judi¬ 
cial astrology. Ho is the well known author of the tables of longi 
tudes and latitudes, the 7a ij-JHaghbegi, which were published by 
Graves # along with those of ^Nasir-ad-Dm Tush In a manuscript copy 
of this work, now before me, Alngh Beg gives an account of the va¬ 
rious eras, the mode of observing the sun and stars, and the methods 
of ascertaining the longitudes and latitudes, and of which no notice 
is taken in the tables edited by Graves. 

The author hb would appear, constructed at Samarkand, an obser¬ 
vatory, where there was a quadrant of great size, of which the radius 
was equal to the height of the cupola of St* Sophia at Constantino¬ 
ple ; and was assisted in his astronomical observations by Salah-ad- 
Din Musa, otherwise named Kazi Zadai-Rumi, who was, lie tells us 
in tho preface, his first astronomical master. This person, who soon 
after died, was, we conclude from ha name, a Greek of Constanti¬ 
nople ■ where at this time, astronomy and geography were go little at- 
tended to, that not long before Chionides, anxious to acquire a know¬ 
ledge of the celestial sphere, was obliged to travel into Persia for 
this purpcaa.f He was succeeded in hb office of master to the 
prince by Ghaias-ad-Din Jamshid, who also died before the com¬ 
pletion of the astronomical tables j which were finished, by the as¬ 
sistance of Ali-Kushaji, the son of Mahomrned, of whom Alogh 
Beg thus speaks. ft 1 strongly hope that this report of his skill will 

- * In a catalogue of booki, collctMaU by the late Mr, Burckhardtj this work it laid to 
lio the pidduciiou of Saft-ud-JJin* the eon of Abd-al-Hot. It \» probable tbit this 
wu hi* namo and the other bi» title, 
f tine TrttHMtianp of the Royal AaiaUc Social VoL II > pigu STU. 
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in & short time, 4 extend ever the world, aa we iyive in this work de¬ 
tailed alt that we Jiave observed and.examined, regarding luminous 
bodiesj and have arranged the information in four chapters, trusting 
that the skilful, if they find mistakes wilf correct them, and conceal 
all that is not capable of emendation.’ 5 The tables were completed 
sometime about tbe year 1437 ; from which period Arabic and Per¬ 
sian geography can be scarcely said to have an existence, as only 
a few minor works on this subject, compiled chiefly in India, arc now 
to be met with. The Haft Aklim of Amin Ahmad Razi, written in 
1570, is one of these works most generally known, but contains 
little geographical information, and is more a treatise on biography* 
Though we cannot admit that the Arabs were very expert in 
the art of navigation, they nevertheless possessed a sufficient de¬ 
gree of enterprise, to occasionally forsake the beaten tract of the 
coasts, and seek their course through the wide ocean* Their com¬ 
merce was extensive, without the assistance of the magnet ; and 
simply by their knowledge of the stars, they ventured to make great 
voyages and attempted several discoveries. They ascertained the 
height of the sun by instruments, and calculated the latitude of 
their position - and though they have no claims as inventors, they 
certainly possess merit m having made their observations more 
skilfully, and with better instruments than the Greeks. * From 
Ptolemy to Copernicus astronomy and the other sciences had made 
little progress ; when about the end of the 15th century, the dis¬ 
covery of the mariners compass, the invention of printing, the 
voyage by the Portuguese round (ho Cape of Good Hope, and tbe 
flight of the remnant of tbe Greek sages at the capture of Constant 
tinople, united to restore vigor to science, and to gradually diffusa 
that light which gave splendor to the seventeenth Century. 


VIII ,—A visit , in December 1832, to tlte Camdian Mines^ 
situated in the Rajpeepta Hills , to the eastward of Broach , 
By Lieut* George Fulljamea. 

I left the large and once flourishing city of Broach on the morn¬ 
ing of the 22 d December 1032, and reached the village of Sookul- 

* M. Da Gnignaa says, if in general wc •» carious to see how they ipeak of Europe 
which we know better ihi« them! it wtfl oat be difficult far one tc instruct himself from 
them an the subject of Asia, which they know better than us- Notices des minus- 
cri * du Roi U ptge 38S, 
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leerut at 8 o’clock : the distance from Broach seven koa. For the 

r i 

first four koe, the road passes through deep and dusty ravines, form¬ 
ed by the rush of water into the Nerhuddu during the monsoon. 
The river evidently once flowed close fo the high bunks* through 
which the road wind?. After passing the village, a highly cultivate 
ed plain opens to view, which is covered with grain of,all aorta, but 
scarcely a tree is visible. This plain appearl to me to have been at 
one time or other, the original bed of the river, for you have high 
hmker banks to Lbe N* W. anil cross the plain in an easterly direc¬ 
tion ; and the soil appears to be formed of h rich alluvial sand. Su¬ 
garcane and other rich crops abound. At the village, however, 
large trees appear, and the river flows now nearly half a mile dis¬ 
tant. 

While we were brenkrasling, our horses wore ferried across the 
river in n flat -bottomed boat, one of the first I had seen in India. 
It resembles the common punt of the Severn, hut has a sharp bow 
and stern, and does not appear to draw more than six or eight inches 
water. Some idea may be formed of the fertility of the soil at this 
village, when I mention* that the cultivators were paying twelve ru¬ 
pees per beegha. Sugarcane, dholl (cytisus cajau ) bajra ( holcus 
spicatus) are the objects of cultivation. From this village is seen 
the far famed Kubbeor Bur tree, growing on an island in the centre 
of the river* After breakfast we crossed the river, and, for three 
quarters of a mile* had to walk over its dry bed composed of fine 
loose sand, to the village of M food rail, distant one and a half koa, 
in a direction nearly east. On approaching the village, the road is 
observed to bo covered with pieces at agates of various coluurs. On 
inquiry we found that formerly most of the stones wem worked hero, 
but this I ip. 3 been discontinued, and* the village ut consequence is 
nearly deserted. I observed at a short distance from this village 
large lumps of scorice Of slag, but the natives could not, or would 
not tell whether the slag was from copper or iron ore. I broke ma¬ 
ny pieces in hopes of discovering, but did not succeed. I think 
however it is from iron ore. The road passes through a very thick 
jungle composed of teak, &.c. Between the last village and Auttun- 
poor, we crossed a small river called ItuLtunpaor kharee, the hanks 
of which near that village are very ateep, and covered to the edge 
with thick jungle. At this spot, as the strata were exposed, I could 
ob&erve that the upper formation consisted of sand and hunker 
nodular limestone,) immediately below which occurs a compact sand 
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stone, in layers of from four to eight inches in depth. This latter 
would; 1 think, bo found well adapted for grindstones* The sand** 
stone is observed on both sides of the river, at about six different 
points above and below the village ; in the intervals, not occupied 
by iho sandstone strata, occurs the hunker with occasionally a scam 
of yellow clay imbedding rounded pebbles, similar to the formation 
from which the carnelians are dug. The sandstone bears evident 
marks of having at some period been violently disturbed , it exhibits 
an appearance similar to that caused hy the breaking up of ice in' a 
targe river. 

From Huttunpoor we proceeded to the mines, distant one and a 
half kos, through a thick jungle. The whole road and all the nalns 
were strewed with agates; but these are not of a good description., 
and are therefore not used. To the left of the mad is a high hill 
covered with jungle, and on the summit there is a peer’s tomb. The 
only people residing there are a few sidoes or negroes, who say that 
they were born and bred on the spot, whither their fathers came 
from Broach, 

The mines that are now worked nrc situated on the sloping side of 
n small hill covered with jungle, and extend upwards of four miles. 
At the time there were upwards of one thousand men at work, chief¬ 
ly coolees and mussulmans, Kaoh man collects a mound and a 
half of good stones daily. The shafts of the mines are about four 
feet in diameter, so that the miners, in going up and down, do not re¬ 
quire (he assistance of ropes, &.c. They cut niches in the sides ol'the 
shall for their toes to rest upon, and hy pressing their backs firmly 
against the sides, they in this manner ascend and descend without 
danger or difficulty . Tins 1 myself accomplished easily, after going 
down two or three mines. 

The average depth of iho shn&s is thirty feel ; I descended into 
one which was thirty-eight feet. The galleries runoff in every di¬ 
rection, or wherever the miner’s fancy leads him to dig. Their 
height is five feel, and their width about four. The roof is arched, 
and the sod is a stiff clay, in which the stones arc imbedded. The 
galleries seldom extend more (ban quo hundred yards in length, but 
many of them join those of other minca* To each of the mines 
there are thirteen men attached, who work by (urns; each man 
must send up so many baskets full of earth and stones, when he is 
relieved. All the other poople are employed in sorting and trying 
tho stones as they arc brought up- They seat themselves around 
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the mouth of the shaft, and try each stone ; which is done by chip¬ 
ping off a piece with* 1 another stone. From the appearance of the 
fracture, they are able to judge whether the stone is good or not; the 
finer and more compact the' atone, the better it will be when burned, 
and the blacker it appears ot first, the redder it will become after 
undergoing the same operation, and when ready for being cut and 
polished. * 

The stones are brought up by means of a rude roller, or pulley, 
supported by Tour pieces oT wood, let into the ground. This* with a 
small iron pick, not steeled, in order that the miner may not be in¬ 
jured by the sparks, a few bamboo baskets and one rope, compose all 
their implements. In one mine they had tapped a spring of fresh 
water at thirty feet, end had been obliged to abandon it until the hot 
season, when, they stated, they should be able to work it again. 

The strata through which the shafts are sunk appear to be all 
nearly alike. The superficial bed consists of gravel, then red and 
yellow ochre ; below which Fuller’s earth and ochre again, then a 
thin scam of rock containing a large proportion of iron, below which 
lies the clay in which the cornelians are imbedded. 

Kadi miner on his return to Ruttunpoor in the evening, carries n 
basket lull of good stones, when they arc spread out on the ground 
and exposed to the sun. They are thus collected for a whole year, 
and turned over every four or five days : the longer they are expos* 
ed to the sun, the deeper, or brighter, the colour becomes when (he 
stone is polished. 

In the month of May they undergo the process of burning, which 
is effected by placing the stones in < black earthen chatties or pots. 
The pot is placed with the mouth downwards, and a hole is broken in 
the bottom; apiece of broken pot is dhen placed over this hole, and 
the whole is covered with sheep’s dung, os no other material is said 
to answer for fuel in this operation. The pots are arranged in sin¬ 
gle rows, nod the fires, which are always lighted at sunset, are al¬ 
lowed to burn till sunrise, when (ho pots are examined, and, should 
there appear aay white spots on the surface of Ibo chatty, it is consi¬ 
dered that the stones are not sufficiently burned, and they are allow¬ 
ed to remain for a short time longer. After this process the stones 
are all re-examined; those that have flaws, &.c. are thrown aside, and 
those that are not sufficiently burned arc laid by lbr next year’s 
burning; the remainder are sold for exportation, 

Tho revenue derived from (he mines is very insignificant at pres* 
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ent; bat with proper management, i should asy, it might amount to 
something considerable, if we may judge from the custom derived 
by the Nuwaub of Cambay, where almost alt the atones are out and 
polished, and pay a heavy duty both on importation and exportation; 
very few, if any, stones are now cut at Broach* 

It may be proper perhaps to add here a description of the process 
or cutting, polishing, £lc. the atones, as carried on at Cambay at 
the present day. 

The<most extensive consumption of agates is required for the 
manufacture of beads of every variety of size and colour, which are 
in demand for exportation to the African and Arabian coasts, as also 
to the island of Zanzibar and Mozambique, where they ore bartered 
for ivory, gold dust, Rhinoceros horns, See, 

The stones are in the first instance broken into small pieces by 
means of hammers, and the beads are formed, in the rough, in the 
following manner; An iron pin is driven into the ground with the 
sharp point upwards. Tho person operating, places the part of the 
stone he wishes to break on this point, and with a small hammer he 
strikes the stone, and continues the process until it has become par¬ 
tially round. This operation is performed chiefly by women, boys, 
or young girls. Tho work is then carried to another person, who 
proceeds with the operation. He has a large slab of hard sandstone 
before him, placed in a sloping or inclined position, and with a clam 
made of two pieces of wood, with a joint at one end, and two Bails in 
the centre, by which the stone is held,, he works the alone over the 
surface of the slab, constantly changing its position, so that, in a very 
short time it becomes round. ■ After this it goes to the polisher, 
and ihen to the driller, The hole is drilled by means of diamond 
duet and water., The drill is supported on a small frame, and work¬ 
ed by a long bow backwards and forwards. Seals, &c. are all 
cut in this way, except those that require fiat surfaces. This is ef¬ 
fected by a lap mode of coarse bo and koorun (country emery,} 
and formed into a thin wheel, two feet in diameter, supported on two 
pivots, and worked by a strip of leather pulled backwards and for¬ 
wards. Bloodstone, agate, &c. are formed into various articles by 
means of sheet-iron wheels of the various diameters, worked as the 
others, and supplied with diamond dust and water. The carnelian 
beads are finished, by putting a number into a bag, in which they are 
shaken together. 
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Proceedings November lit 1899. 

* i 

Captain D. Ross, F, R, S« President in the Chair. 

I* M* Davis- Esq,, W, Baiter, E&q. t Lieutenant T» Poitans, Lieutenant 
C. Jenkins, I- 2V. Lieutenant JjJ« B. £astwick, were elected members* 

The following papers were presented, cm the part of the Govern merit of 
Bombay* 

1st* Report on the weights, measures, and cuius of Cuboul and Bukhara, 
By Nowrojee Furdoonjee. * 

2nd- Vocabularies of the Barak ee, Fashai Lagmani, Kashgari, Deer t Tir- 
hai and Aimak lauguages, By Major II. Leech. 

3rd* A Memoir on the River Euphrates, during the late Expedition of 
the H* C* Steamer “Euphrates,”* By Assistant Surgeon X* W, Winchester, 

Th* Secretary kid before the Meeting a 11 Report on the Geology of the 
Bombay Presidency, By Assistant Surgeon C* Y. Collier." 

Resolved, lhat the VocabuJarias, by Major Leech, of the languages spo* 
ken in the countries west of the Indus be printed in a separate form at the 
Society's expense, and that the offer made by Dr, Bird to superintend the 
printing and add explanatory notes to the paper, be thankfully accepted. 

* Primed in tb« pretext number, 
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1. — Report m the Sooloo Pirates ♦ By Conunwider J, J. 
Blako, R- N, 


[To THE SkCKRT^RT TO THJ: OxOIJHAPIHCaL HcltlKTT- 

SiJt—I am drain'd lay the? Ri^Jit Honorable thp tiovOtnof General of India., to 
trifiBinit far thr Sookity‘e inrormB.tion T ITir RccompJinying copy of a. Report ftom 
Commodore lil&kc, nf Her Mujruty'j Siiip Larfir, regarding the Soolrwi Pi- 
ratiiH. 

1 huye the Iiooor lobe, Sir, your mut olL-dicnt humble prfTnnl, 

(Signed ) H. Toheieps, 

4I*ntp it Fi.tw awUU, c Officiating Secretary to the Gavimment of India , 4*.] 
filh EhTi'iubtr, 1838. j 


REPORT, 

To Sir Frei>euick L. Maitlano, k. u. n. 

Rear Admiral and Cumin under in Chief. 

• 

Sir——In compliance with your memorandum of this day's date, to 
’* report to you any information f may have been able to obtain during my 
stay at Manilla, respecting the state of piracy in the Sooloo SeaI beg 
to inform you that on the or rival at Manilla, about two days before my 
departure, of some Singapore papers containing the particulars that 
transpired at the trial of the if IHano ,f pirates at Singapore, lately cap¬ 
tured by Her Majesty's Sloop Wolf, and the H. C. Steamer Diana, off 
Tringany, I sought an interview with Don Jose Arcon, a Post Captain 
in the Spanish Royal Navy, and Don ViUamcenzia his assistant, two 
officers who have been employed for some years, in watching and sup¬ 
pressing piracy amongst the southern group of the Philippine Islands 
and the Soolob Sea; and I may observe, that the former officer whale 

1 
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I wa» at Manilla, received his promotion from Spain for his exertions 
on this servicA , 

It appeared from their statements, that the I llanos are a distinct 
race of people, inhabiting the line of coast comprised within the bight 
of the bay of that name in the island* of Mindanao, the shore of 
which is there one continued line of mangroves and swamp, and 
which communicates wjth an immensely extensive inland lake. This 
lake they consider sis their strong hold and their home, and these peo¬ 
ple are termed by the Spaniards “Los JUancs de 1st Laguna/’ Here 
they bflftlek and repair their pfaoa, which they convey to and from the 
sea by means of ways or platforms constructed of bamboo and rat¬ 
tan, placed on the tmsoltd surface of the mangrove roots and branches, 
over which their praos are hauled to and fro. On this hike too, they 
have their wives or females in the prans In which they live, and in 
short here they carry on all intercourse with each other. As nn insulat¬ 
ed and distinct community, born and bred in a life of piracy, they look 
on it merely as a means of living, and not ;lh a criminal occupation ; for 
this reason, nothing they meet with escapes their attack, in the shape of 
native vessels of those seas ; but 1 was especially assured, and all ac¬ 
counts seem to confirm it, that they are quick and intelligent in the 
extreme in discriminating and instantly avoiding a canvas sail, or any 
vessel of European appearance; and so dexterous ore they, that they 
in a moment lower must and sail, and are hauled in among the man¬ 
grove shores, with which the innumerable islands thereabouts abound; 
and though the Manilla Government maintain a constant establishment 
at different points of Mindanao, especially at Sumboangaii, it is but 
rarely that their Falros, (or gunboat launches,) succeed in capturing 
any of the “ Ulanoa " Two of - them however, were surprised, and se¬ 
cured in the early port of this year, and their crews, amounting to¬ 
gether to about sixty, were iri*priso* &L Manilla. A& they were not 
captured in any act of piracy, they are merely kept os prisoners, but 
what their ultimate destination may be, I know not* 

The distance to which the “ Tllanoa 1 ' extend their cruizes is shewn 
from the late capture off Tringany, hut I was much surprised when 
pointing this out on the chart to the Spanish officers, above mentioned, 
at their assuring me, that they had no doubt mode their round south 
of Borneo to the coast of Siam, that there is a pirate tribe on the 
north end of Borneo, daring and atrocious as themselves, between 
whom and the " IlJanoa” exists, and always has existed, a most deadly 
and unexti aguish able enmity, and that the latter will never pass by the 
northern route. If these two tribes of depredators do meet, a most 
Bangum&ry conflict ensues f and 1 wws assured that either of them will 



even quit their plunder to attack the other, and thus prefer the grati¬ 
fication of feelings of hatred and hostility. The thing from which the 
•Mllanos” derive their principal booty in their cruizes, is the captives 
they make, and sell on all parts'of the eastern and southern coasts of 
Borneo, and the Macassar^ails. To this they principally direct their 
attention after they have supplied themselves with a sufficient number 
topulJ at the oar, and do the other work of their praoa. „ 

They seldom cumber themselves with any Aiing from the cargo of 
a capture, save gold dust, or other valuable goods. 

Though other descriptions of pirates infest those seas, the "111 aiios" 
are always known from the peculiar construction and dexterous ma¬ 
nagement of their praos; a drawing of one of them was shewn to me, 
which minutely corresponded with the description given of the one 
captured off Tringany. 

It has been supposed that those ** Illanos" are subject to, and act 
under, the directions, of the Rajah of Sooloo, but I was most positively 
assured by the Spanish officers mentioned above, as also by His Excel¬ 
lency Don Andies Garcia Camber, Governor of Manilla, that such is not 
the case. Captain Don Jose Arcon has had some communication with 
the Rajah of Sooloo, and is acquainted with his situation, his means, 
and Ins habits. He assured me, that the Rajah had neither means, power, 
nor influence over these ** TllanoH' J —that they area race purely pirati¬ 
cal, of a distinct community, of wild, roving, predatory habits, depen¬ 
dent on no one, and acknowledging no external authority. It is true 
they frequent the island of Sooloo as they please quite unmolested, 
and without hindrance, as well as the other innumerable islands and 
mangrove ban k*„ (called by us the Sooloo Islands,) supposed to be subject 
to the Rajahs sovereignty. One of. these, called Bang-een-Ghcc, 11 
eastward of Sooloo, is their principal resort, as ii affords convenience 
and facility for their piratical pursuits It is composed principally of 
mangroves growing upon coral banks, and is well calculated for pro¬ 
tection and secure concealment. 

I was informed by Don Jose Arcon, that he had witnessed atone lime, 
nearly two hundred IJUno praos, great and small, off this inland, and 
on attempting to chase them with his " Fatras/* they outstripped all 
pursuit, and disappeared in the most extraordinary manner, dowsing 
masts and sails, and taking refuge among the mangroves. He com¬ 
pared these haunts to extensive newts, or banks of rats, where they can 
fly from one refuge to another, and which no means we, Europeans, 
here possess, could ever succeed in annihilating. 

The island of Baseilan, i was also informed, is a common resort of 
the I llanos, and some of ile inhabitants are pirates from their birth, 
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and it is not unusual for them to identify themselves with the 1 lla¬ 
nos; and though the whole Sooloo group is subject to visits from 
them from time to time, during their cruizes, they are in the habit of 
resorting to no other fixed points, except JJaseilan and Rang-vm-Ghte, 
rhc first of which is an island of very considerable size. They gene¬ 
rally obtain their supplies of ammunition, &lc. by trafficking with 
places which Ve in communication with the various small Dutch set- 
llenieuts, on the coast of Borneo and the islands. 

The boldness and audacity of the “ Dianes " cannot well he exag¬ 
gerated? They have been known to enter the bay of Manilla, pars¬ 
ing the signal station on the island of Corrigidpr, where two gun¬ 
boats are generally stationed, and capture boats or small vessels with¬ 
in the Bay. This, ] believe, was proved on the late trial by two boys, 
who were captured by them in a boat off Cavite, about eight miles 
from the city of ManU1:i. From the laguna which they inhabit in 
Mindanao, they have been known not mi frequently to push a passage 
in their praos out to the northward by a small river which runs 
from the lake into the sea at Cagnyan, where there is a Spanish 
settlement, u fort, and always a company of soldiers, whose random 
lire from musketry, after they have got elesir, they have ridiculed by 
loud shouts and wild yells of defiance. If ihcy have reason to sus¬ 
pect that a particular lookout is kept lor them, when on llicir passage 
to seaward, by the Spanish fair as stationed at Sumhomigan tmd its 
neighbourhood, their quickness and penetration is incredible. They 
will move their praoa with caution along the edge of the mangrove 
banks by night even foi ever so short a distance, and haul them into 
an impenetrable concealment ere the dawn of day, and at Iasi gain their 
object by persevering in their progress night after night, while look¬ 
outs arc kept constantly on the edge of the mangrove banks unseen 
during the day. 

The Spanish officers confessed to me, that their attempts lo capture 
them have almost uniformly failed, by their quick noun, cunning, and 
sagacity, and strange as it may seem, these extraordinary marauders, 
acknowledged foes to all they meet, through the advantage of locali¬ 
ty, their own adroitness, the peculiar construction of their praos, and 
other natural circumstances so favorable lo their lawless pursuit#, 
maintain in spite of every thing, a constant intercourse with their 
home the laguna } almost without interruption. 

It may not be irrelevant here to mention, that a ttoaty, (so called,) 
was concluded between IheJLajahof Soolou and the late acting Gover¬ 
nor of Manilla, Don Salazar, about two or three years since. This 
treaty is however ridiculed at Manilla, as having been made with an 



individual ignorant of the faith or me an tug of a treaty, a mere cy¬ 
pher, nominally a Rajjih, but posajessin" no control oveV his subjects, 
who regard not his authority and yield him no allegiance. This may 
tend to confirm the assurances made me, that the Rajah of Sooloo 
possesses not a shadow of power or influence over the community of 
the “Illano” pirates. 

The foregoing details are recited from njemory, but are the true 
substance of information I gathered, during a long verbal communi¬ 
cation over charts, with the two very intelligent Spanish naval offi- 

■ 

cers before-mentioned. And though they may not throw mdfch addi¬ 
tional light on the subject of piracy in the Sooloo sea, they certainly 
tend to confirm or explain some remarkable points of the evidence 
that transpired during the late trial of the “ Illano” pirates at Singa¬ 
pore. 

I have, &hC. 

(Signed.) J. J, Blake, Commander. 

Her Majesty's Sloop Larne, Voougkno Bay; 13th August, IB3K 


II. — An account of the route between Sonmcanee and Can- 
dahar, from the mouth of om of the home dealers of Affghan- 
is tan* Arranged by Captain W* C. Harris, of the Bombay 
Engineers. 

[ ('iniiiikui lL cat.i. - r] by Dr. Jamra Burnett, K, II.) 

Prmsc be to Allah; 1 have performed in safety no less than tw enty-fiv e 
journeys between the fur famed city of Candabar and the sea. Tile 
village of Bela Kuril/, which is within sight of the Caubul gate of 
Cauda liar, in the. place of my nativity, and 1 have been a traveller 
from my cradle. Herat and Bokharf excepted, there is no part of 
Aftghanistan that I have not visited. I am equally well acquainted 
with Sindh and Hindustan ; hut where is the laud that can match 
the paradise of my birth ! In the days of my boyhood, I annually 
accompanied my much revered father to the town of Bellow in Lus, 
where we purchased the sheep and goats of Beloochi&tan in or¬ 
der to retail them in Candahnr. Our caravan at its outset, could usu¬ 
ally muster from three to four hundred souls; but as occasion offered 
during our progress, we dispersed over the country in small parties. 
In later years it had been my wont, to carry horses from the northern 
provinces to the market of Bombay. These I at first embarked at 
the seaport of Sonmeanee in Beloochislan; hut Mand&vic in Clutch, 
affording superior facilities for the embarkation of cattle,, 1 have since 
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preferred thai bunder on my way dawn ;—uniformly however* return¬ 
ing v ia Souineanee, in the boats of one Taroo, an opulent Hindoo 
merchant, shrivelled* and of remarkably diminutive stature, who has 
long resided in that town. 

Except at Baran Lukh, between BeiJow end Wudd*. where there is 
a range of hills which shell hereafter be described, the country south 
of Candahar presents no sort of obstacle to the advance of the largest 
army. Water is every where to be obtained from rivers, canals, and 
wells. Supplies of every description are extremely abundant; and 
the soil/ generally speaking, is so richly cultivated, that an agent 
of the counnis&armte, if sent three or four days in advance, might 
purchase grain in unlimited quantities. Between Wudd and Sonmea- 
nee only, on the downward route, it is usual for horse merchants to 
carry with them a supply of kurhcc and dried clover—^forage in this dis¬ 
trict being obtained from the hills with some difficulty, and of inferi¬ 
or quality; but this formed no part of my reason fur preferring the 
more circuitous and unsafe route by the Bulan or Gundava passes, and 
Mandavic. 

The town of Scuuucancc belongs to the Jam of Beilow* a youth of 
fourteen or fifteen years of age* It cent ait is upwards of one hundred 
houses, with a population of Hindoos and Mahomedans in about equal 
proportion; and is situated at the head of a bay which forms a favora¬ 
ble harbour- The port is much frequented by boats of large burthen, 
of which Turoo, the Hindoo, possesses as many as twelve or fifteen* ca¬ 
pable of carrying twenty-five or thirty horses. The trade with Musr- 
cat is equal, if not superior, to that of Kurachec, and the principal ex* 
ports aTe ghee, sheep and goats' wool, sharks 1 fins, and bark for tanning 
hides, 1 usually sojourned at Soumeanee a week or ten days* and 
having collected a sufficient number of camels for the conveyance of 
my investment of cloths and merchandise, returned by easy marches 
to my native city, which by the 51 easing of God, I reached in about 
twenty days. 

At the distance of thirty cows, or four days journey from Son- 
meanee, is Bellow* the residence of the Jam aforesaid. This town 
contains at least two hundred and fifty houses of BeloocheR, and is 
defended by a small fort constructed upon a tumulus. The rood is 
extremely good, and forage is the only .deficient article of supply. 
Lyaree, a fine town on the Poorallee river, with numerous wells, is 
the first stage. Oothul and Wurrearec are the two next; they are 

lioth abundantly supplied with water, and contain from forty to fifty 
houses. 

Five days supply of grain bhould betaken from BeiJow, there being 
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no village on the line of road between that town and Wudd. On a 
branch of the Foot dice, some four cqrs beyond Heilow, is a magnifi¬ 
cent water-mill, capable of grinding in a single night, corn sufficient 
for the consumption of avast army* The Poo rail ee itself is crossed 
without difficulty* eight cosa further on, the channel being shallow and 
the banks shelving. Immediately after leaving the river, the road 
enters a hilly tract through which it winds almost to Wifdd ; not how¬ 
ever presenting any insurmountable obstacle to the passage of wheel¬ 
ed carriages. This range is infested by two clans of Belooches, 
(under Mehrah Khan of KHat,) who levy an impost of simeeA rupees 
per camel between the Poorallee and Wudd. Wullee Mahmnmedl 
Khan is chief of the Menghul tribe, and with his son Ruheem Khan* 
who conducts the magazine, resides at the latter place; whilst Fuqiicer 
Mahornmcd Khan, son of Kefir ah Khan, deceased, resides atNal, near 
Khozdar, and is chief of the tribe of Bezinjow. 

Ten cose from the PooraJlee river, the traveller will arrive ai a mosque 
and cemetery, called Kanojec, where there is abundance of clear 
water. Barmi Lnk, the next halting ground, is ten corb more, over 
the worst pan of the hill road, there being a broken and considerable 
ascent of one and a half cons. Eight cosh beyond is the Toorka* 
bar river, which it is usual to cross to Ab-i-goom, a resting place one 
furming ill advance, Wudd is six cos? from Ab-i-goom; it contains 
upwards of one hundred houses of Belooches, besides ten or twelve 
shops, and stands on the bank of a canal, brought through a richly 
cultivated plain from the neighbouring hills* 

These heart alluring canals, which are so numerous in Afghanistan, 
anti so conducive to the fertility of her provinces, are supplied by 
subterranean aqueducts, extending in'many instances to a distance of 
several miles. The spot in which water will be found at a suitable 
depth from the surface, having first bedh divined by a skilful engineer, 
who applies bis ear to the ground for that purpose, a shaft is sunk in 
the neighbourhood which it is proposed to irrigate, and a gallery is 
thence driven to the source* The corn mills which are constructed 
upon these canals, are turned by an extremely simple combination of 
horizontal wheels, 

Seem^m is a large rivulet about eight coss from Wudd. It ia a fine 
stream of running water about three feet in depth ; and the road* which 
is a capital one, skirts the bank upwards of three coss. There ia one 
small hill to cross, but it is a trivial ascent, and ofFers no impediment. 
The large town of Khozdar is six coss further, over a capital road. 
Here arc luxuriant and beautiful gardens, with no leas than eight water 
mills, surrounded by many acres of lucerne cultivation. The bazaar 
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iti extensive, and contain* lwenly-flve houses of Hindoo merchants ; 
the ri*Ht of the population being Belooehe, 

OagJjwmia, which is six cobs beyond Khozdor, is aslilJ larger town 
than it, with unlimited cultivation watered by ten or twelve beautiful 
streams There me four water mills, and grain as well as every article 
of supply is extremely abundant. The next halting ground is at 
Lark ho re an, eight cotta, where there are upwards of two hundred 
artificial tanks for the purpose of irrigation, but no village very near 
to them, Jiirruu Karcz (or the canal of Jut roo Beebee), six cons 
further, being also without a village, it is prudent to bring From 
ftiighwana a sufficient supply of grain to last to this stage, which 
may easily be done, since the whole road is excellent 

Six cobs further is Solirab—a cluster of populous towns containing 
two hundred Baumans 3 houses, and from two to three thousand houses 
of Belooches, surrounded by numerous rivulets of chryatal water, 
with fire mills, and abundant cultivation, Supplies should be taken 
hence to Sinnasing, ten cuss, where there is no village, but a nullah 
and seven or eight wells, Itodinjooe, four coss further, contains up¬ 
wards of one hundred Bel doc he houses, a fine canal affording a plen¬ 
tiful supply of water for irrigation; and six cosh beyond stands the 
city of Kclat, the metropolis of the province of that name, and the 
residence of Mehrali Khan, a tributary of Koondul Khun, the chief 
of Candahai Kclat contains about four thousand houses, and has 
been too often visited by Europeans to demand further notice in this 
place. 

Thus the total distance between Sonmeanee and Kelsit is one hun¬ 
dred and thirty-seven cobs, or two hundred and seventy-four miles— 
the toss, being equal to about two English miles. As compared 
with the route by the pass of Bulan* there is little danger to be ajv- 
prehended from Bandits; but it is usual and prudent for the traveller 
to engage a small escort from Bfcilow to Wndd; where it should be 
relieved by one from Wullee Mahommed Khan, chief of the Men- 
ghul tribe of Bel ouches. 

Leaving Keiat, the first stage towards Candahar is Gurrug, five 
cosm, where there is a cluster of wands intersected by five canals with 
two water mills. At Mungocftur, six cobs beyond, there are ten or 
twelve encampments of nomadic Belooches, residing in moveable 
huts or palls; and water is to be obtained from no Jess than ten ca¬ 
nals, Chalt-i-gooroo is a caravanserai, consisting of a small walled 
enclosure two coas further on the road, with a well and canal, but no 
inhabitants. Eight coas beyond this is Mustung, a large and popu- 
lou* town, with a fort and noble bazaar, thirteen aqueducts, three 



water mill*,’ numerous fruit gardens, ami abundance of lucerne. 
This is ilie residence pf Juhl>»r Khun Don ru nee, a vhfh&I of Mehrab 
Khan of Kelnt. 

■ H 

Teerne is one and n hrilf tops from Mustiing. Here is a large 
hamuir containing from thirty lo forty shop#-—a fort, opposite lo the 
gate of which is a caravanserai, and endless gardens intersected by 
arjiiedncls, (m which are constructed four cojjn mills. ■'Two cosh in 
advance is Kubimk, wliicli consists of seventeen Bekiorho hamlets 
surrounded by green lucerne gardens, and beautiful orchards, with 
a fine fun belonging to Asnud Khan, chief of eighteen tillages. 

Kii linnk is the boundary of the Rnlonohc population in the direction 
of CnndiVhar. All villages beyond it on the road are inhabited by 
the K si k ur tribe of Bn tails, of which J am myself a member. 

Prom Knhmik there are two roads to Can dab fir; but the western 
mule which l shall now- detail, is greatly to be preferred to that by 
tspnuglee and Knitah to the eastward. Indeed this Jailer i^ rarely 
I rmel led. 

Karimgow is six e.oss, a [urge brackish river upon winch stand 
live Ksikiir villages yVlopt trtmrg, with nine aqueducts of fine wa¬ 
ter, and abundant enhivatio.it, Three eoss Ik'VojmI, there is a small 
range of hills termed Glmzuimn, which may be traversed without 
difficulty. At their foot is a well of superb water, upon the junc¬ 
tion of the road from the Rohm pass with that l am describing. On 
(be northern side of the range also, is another well and a canal: and 
proceeding two coss vve arrive at Denar Rare/, a magnificent ritual 
threading a perfectly level plain, where it is usual to halt, There 
are no perniniieiil due I lings here, but the tents of pastoral families 
are generally to be found in cmnuderdlde numbers. 

IVsIiiiikn Jioriih is afresh water river, two and a hull' coss. from 
Denar Karov.. Thisslrram is liable during the cold season, to Hidden 
and violent immdafime, ivlijeb continue tor a day or two; hwl at all 
other times it is quite practicable Ibr artillery. In the language of 
Canduliar , Li Lorah ' 5 signifies M a river/ generally : Peshin being the 
Pushtoo term applied t.oilie very level find open tract of country 
which is traversed by this stream. It is intersected throughout by tm_ 
mcrous artificial canals, and contains upwards of one hundred and filly 
villages, inhabited chiefly by canid breeders and other wandering 
clashes. 

Four coss further on the route, is the village and canal of Goolialan 
Rare?., with a small foriiJicatinn and a water mill. From this point 
there are throe passes leading over the ftooghanee mountains to Can 
dabar. The most direct is the centre road by Rooghance* but it ifl little 





better than a foot path. Guns can only cross by Wuzzee, which is the led 
or westerly road; and it is usually preferred also for camels, although 
there is nothing to prevent their crossing by Koznk to the eastward. 

Chah-i-Nadir is a well eight cos? from GoolisUm Knrez—about, 
half that distance being hilly, and the rest level. At Koochce, five cokS 
beyond, there is a reservoir ol‘excellent water, but no village ; neither 
are there any*permanent dwellings at the ford of Jujjaii, a large river 
six coss further on, which is crossed without any difficulty. 

Advancing from JujjnJi, the road skirts i\ considerable range of hills, 
(which Stretch aw nay to the eastward), and parses under the mauso¬ 
leum of Peer Boluk Dew am, where it is always customary for 
the wayfarer to make an offering in money. The extraordinary 
ascetic, whose holy relics are here interred, passed a life of exemplary 
piety in the wilderness, without either raiment or habitation* subsist¬ 
ing entirely upon grass and the green herbs iff the field. Had Sluili 
Shonjaool Moolk when lie hist invaded Afi'ghmust&n, (on, which occa¬ 
sion I accompanied the army), instead of proceeding by Ahmed Khan's 
hawuz, three coat 1 lo the eastward, visited the shrine of Boluk Dewa- 
nq, and mafic the usual propitiatory offering to Uie sand, there cilii 
be no doubt, that by the blessing of Heaven, he would have regained 
the throne of lus ancestors, 

Four cuss beyond the mausoleum, is JVM, a broad canal flowing 
through a remarkably level plain, From this point is to he seen an 
extremely lofty and precipitous mountain, from the cloud capped peak 
of which, Leila and Mnjnoon are said to have precipitated themselves, 
with the design of claying their fate. It proving propitious the 
legend informs ns, that the lovern alighted on their feet in the plain 
below without receiving the smallest injury. 

Tukht-i-pool ib another beautiful canid, flowing in rainbow bright¬ 
ness through an enchanting country, so remarkable for its level chin- 
actci. as to have given thr name lo a bridge which existed in the 
days of Nadir Shah, hut which is now in ruins, Jt is four cosh from 
Mel; and Leila Mujnoon is four enss more—a spot marked only by 
an humble tomb constructed over the grave of the lovers, who, tradi- 
lion informs us, were here engulfed by an earthquake. 

At Hajec Karez,ftve coss further, there is ft considerable village on 
a canal, with two water mills, and a small furl, which has lately been 
rebuilt* The aspect of the country here is still singularly level. 
Two coss from hence id the Arghesan river, which although large, 
offers no obstruction, Dahree is one cobs more-^a village with an 
aqueduct and mill, and a small fort under the command of Islam 
Khan Barukzyc, a relative of KoouduL Khan's. 
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The village of K hoosh-ab is aik cos& from this, and has a canal 
beuideft two wells. One coss further is Abdullah Karefe, a village and 
small fort under Suddozye, who is related to Shah Shooja ool Moolk. 
The road then crosses a small ghat at the foot of which is a rivulet 
called Tumult, and a mill actuated about a cubs from Abdullah Karez. 
Zakur, two cows beyond, is a very extensive village with from sixty to 
Tin hundred orchards containing every variety oT fruit* Kaiuz, two 
onus more, is equally large, and even more famous for its gardens and 
vineyards. Proceeding two coss liryond it, the traveller reaches Timo or 
Shah’s Killaa—a Once famous> but now ruined city* surrounded by 
numerous Jimnlete and villages watered by the Rurah hat or Nosh-i-jtm 
river. 

'Hie Shikarpoor gale of Ahmed Shah's Kilan, commonly called 
fbtuthkhar, is two coss from hence; making in all ninety seven coss 
from Kclul, or four hundred and sixty miles from Houmeanee on the 
Nea, 


Kfiytfi from Sootneftnee in Retouch titan, rid Krlat, to the city of 
(hntfuhm\ w drsrriM by tmtt of the Hor$t \ merchants of Affg-hanis- 
fstn r to If, t\ Harris) Field Fttgi nerr , jlSV i nde Htatrot Force. 

ftitr<irkre, itt Sr to He, *>tk Apr it, 183th 


NLiiLiPb tf\ [ilarpii. 


roii, 


H^Diarka. 


Soniuraiieo. 

Lyune 

Oitthul. . 

Wurrcnree 

flf'lldW . 


A winter nidi 

(VniiM l J oomHi i e river 
Euler i hilly trai l 

tlurii.il iniEihil . ■ ■ 


{ 3ron9 Tourkabar river 
Ab-ngnuiii . 

Wudd . ... 


A fine Relooebee town on the Thxiraltee 
7 river i numerous simps; supplies abundant, 
w ith cxri^itiuu of forage. 

7 From 40 to 50 hmiiH; water and sup. 

plies abundant, forage excepted, 

7 Dil In Ditto Ditto. 

!l A fine town and small fort, the residence 
of the J*m. 250 JioasvH, simps, supplies and 
water* abundant. 

4 No villitgi’. Mill a very large one on a 
brunch of the PfiOtalfre river 
H MrauliraMe for guns; il ah allow channel 
with hIicJ ving hanks. 

10 A DUMqucand cemetery* Nnvlllage, water 

abundant, 

TO No villose, wnter abundant. Bel ween 
this stage and Kunojee is o. rather difficult 
assent of 1) conn ; the rest of the road good 
but hilly. 

b Fordable and usually almost dry. 
i A resting place ; no village ; water abun¬ 
dant. 

fi Upwards of HK1 Houses of Rcloochees; 
10 or 1*2 shops ; canal. There being no vill¬ 
age on the line of rood between this town and 
Bellow,5 days' supplies should be brought 
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JSAPIFB nf plitei'A- 

Crwh. 

Scemam nullah . - 

. . H 

Khozdar ... 

. ■ li 

tiaghwanna. ** 

. ii 

Lark bureau 

. . H 

JurruD itiii'ez . . < 

> li 

Soil fab .... 

b 

Sirmabiiig ■ 

. JO 

RcFtlinjuon 

, 4 

K l elL ■ * * ■ * 

. b 

liurrug . . . . 

5 

Mungorduii - 

G 

Chnti-i-Gonron . 

. * a 

M uirtong , . . 

. x 

Tcereo . 

H 

Lull milt .... 

. . ^ 


Cross K&rungnw river to 
4 }'burg ti 

Cross small range of IieIIh 
called Ulmmarai . d 


i>tnar Kkt> 


2 


r liPulArV*. 

on f'rniii the latter place. WiuUI is the 
residence ui' WuJlee M u honied Khan* uhtef 
m 1' lilt! jVnnglml Irriie of HcIoucIipph. 

No village; wntrT abundant-, road good, 
and skirting tin? bank about li com. 

Largo ik WlmrtoAvni ii.~? shops; tS turn 
mills ; supplies vory ubundujiL 

Largo Belonehee town ; 4 mills ; 10 or 13J 
running BtrramB, and abundant riupplu-B. 

No village very nem ; i£LJ0 artificial tanks >, 
extensive cultivation. 

A fine canal, but no village; supplies 
should therefore he brought on from Ulmg 
watit In lust ti days. 

A dimter of populous lowntt containing 
ulnoul IlIKKI ltr]nrjdn h o houses* ant! iilJU Ilan- 
niann' whops ; immcrnio, rivulets; five mills* 
anil cztriiHivf cultivation^ 

No village; a nullah with m ven «r right 
wHla j p*u pjiIich should In 1 brought from Soli- 
ral>. 

J!M) Belnoehee houses; shops and a fine 
canal. 

A city containing about 401)11 (h'lnnrhcv 
looisi H, the n-t-rdcTri’c of Mebnib Khan, anti 
tin 1 capital of Kelot. 

A cluster of won (1 a, intersected by five 
ennnlu w LtL j two water mills ; supplied abun¬ 
dant. 

Water abundant from 10 munis, and sup- 
jjlirK usually ho. No proem e nl village, 
but 111 or IW cncampii tenth of tujumkIic Jlet - 
1 one In-os. 

A fllJiuM (iitravallHOtai* but hit village , a 
well oiul canal, 

A populous town willi a fiirl and fine 
lluzir; Lt aqueduct* and 3 wills. Here 
resides Jul bar Khan I)un;jiiii r, ei vassal of 
Mehrah KJian's. 

Large town* !W or 40 shops A Fort anil 
■ caravanserai, iiumeroiib aqueduntx, and liiui 
e*ri] mills. 

Seventeen lie kmc lire burn let t- with a 
fort, the residence of Arnold Khnu . a profa- 
fiiorj of wo hard it ami cnlti vntiori ; every arti¬ 
cle of supply most abundant With them* 
villages terminate* the lieloocbec popula- 
lion. 

Water brackinh ; fordable: it cluster of 
Kakur villages, wiili 1? aqueducts; nupjiiicK 
plenty^ 

Rond heire an elsewhere good* and practi¬ 
cable for wheeled carriogen ■ n well on the 
south aide, where the ruml from the Bulan 
Pans joins it) o well and canal cm tinr north 
aide. 

Many tents of pastoral Iriln-H, hut no per¬ 
manent village i a magi fifteen I canal; siip- 
liliet obtainable 





Nitn^ll nf (ilue*, C(PM. 

Grant the lYuliin ktt Lonli . Wj, 


GoolinUm K»h'k . - . *. p »4 

Cro»H llic Rnglnuiec inoun- 
l-aina by Wuz3h.t < < 

> 

To (Jliah-i-Nadir. , . . - B 

Kn&chec ... 

UroMts Jiijjiih nvtT , . . ii 

Mil . . A 


TukM'i~[ioo] . . * , , 4 

Leila Mujnoim , , , 4 

1 lajjec Karr , ft 

('rnna (lit- Arjrlii H.iiii riyiT ♦ 2 

DiUmi . * . : 


Ktunli-nb . (» 


Abdullah Kuivz 1 


I'ropflymull {lintnm! Tnrnuk 
nullah, to aiHifu mill Oh the 
i a tlt-i , . . * . . 1 

tinkuj ..... ^ 


Kanix ... 2 

Tinner Slmli't! Kibji , 2 

SluhirfNHiT G:iir' of A III lint 
tfJiulj h K iJsm, or C 'jimtaFiar - 


lICiniiM. 

* 

A fine riv(T hKimlly fordo hit' f hut hiiblr tn 
HiitjtJcii fW'idii'N hi tkrroM wanon. which 
seldom liiat nmfr tluui two or HiTrc ilijyn, 

A village and fine final, with one well; 
m i.ip| fL re h abundant. 

kiv UlltT puASd H over tin* Rd^Iiuiit 
mountains, btil Uii* Wimcri- Pasiy ulnnc it 
|»rai:tir r $tlho fur uuns. * 

tlaJf Una dinTiiucf id inl]y ; unvilkifw nr 
MUpphefl heir. 

A tank nf grind waiter ; nn v iMa^c. 

]' rtrdablc ; no vtJItgf viTy ucsir* hut «U|iu 
plies obtainable in Ihf riaglgbrjurlmoil. 

The raid from Jujjnh skirls j range nl 
iiilliK (which rmi nutwurd). ruiil [lutmcri wi¬ 
der BoJ tik Di'WELna n JhiUNukum, 

A ti inp ii■ fic*i b Jit canal, but nn jpoThtniif111 
linbitations, 

A amaJI tomb \ abundance ol" water* but 
nn tlwrilihpH. 

A large village on a canal with two rttni 
milk* iinii u *mall fori; *u|Pjdieii abundant 
KnrdukJe 

&iitiiII fort and village belonging to Mam 
Khan Karukzyc : vii m{in'i]iict mid mill. 

fcjhipplii'S very plentiful', limdc'rntely large 
village : canal iLtnl two wcIIh. 

A village and hi nail fort under Suddozye , 
beautiful l final. 

Fuanable for wheeled carriage*. 

F*mr running alri'ama. but no village. 
Very Inrgv villa^-; numeroui* orchard*, 
ami rtii[)]>lLfi nf every dcfieriptiou in^ a- 
blind ant. 

Ibtln Diiln^ Hil In. 

Nnw in Tiling. 11 is sililnlvd on the lln 
rnh-lmrt nr J'Jmth-i-jmi river 
Tin 1 Capital of KnumJnl Khan 


Total Cuts !£ld — Ai^i fmlrn iCnglia.li 


III.— J-’isil to the Hot Spring near Kurachec. By J.ieul. 
T. G. Carless, I. N. 

[Presented by Goyernment-] 

Tho only part of the country in the iici^libourlioor) of Kurachec 
ivorLh visiting, id the valley of Peer Mmignh ditiialud amongst the hills 
jiboul right miles from the town,, whore there arc several lioi spring*. 
My curiosity being excileil by I he iiihabitnntu concerning a temple 
that sioori lliere, which was studio be very ancient, 1 determined lo 
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px&uihn 1 it, and on expressing a wish to that effect to the governor, 
one of tJ jo chiefs waa ordered to accompany me to the spot, 

After we had got clear of the grove and gardens outside the town 
and crowned the dry bed of the Lyarec, our road led to the north¬ 
ward, towards a range of Jow broken hills about five miles distant, 
Hey on d the head of the Lyaree, the country is a level plain, com¬ 
pletely ovcrrin with large pricklypear bushes and mimosa trees, 
which, as you advance, riser! slightly towards the foot of the lulls, 
where the soil ia composed of alight, loose clay, with here and there 
a mixture of fine sand. 

An boor's ride brought us to the foot of the hills, which are 
about ^00 feet high, and composed of coarse sandstone. We 
crossed them by an irregular rocky ravine which had every appear¬ 
ance of being the bed of a large torrent during the rains, and then 
pursued our way along several small valley h hounded by long narrow 
ridges, or detached hills, At the gorge of the paws by which we en¬ 
tered, a mound built of fragments of rock was pointed out lo me, 
which is said to contain the treasures of an ancient monarch of the 
country, and to i>e the abode of a host of demons who prevent any 
one from attempting to open it. About an hour after we had left 
this spot, we gained the entrance of the plain or valley in w r hich the 
springs arc situated. 

The volley of Peer Mungali id surrounded by hitls 7 or HIH) feet 
high, be tween which glimpses are occasionally obtained of the level 
plains beyond. An extensive grove of date and other trees occupies 
the centre of the plain, and, on the western side, there is another, 
above which is seen the cupola of a small while mosque, erected on 
a rocky eminence. Passing through several patches of cultivation, 
irrigated by the Outers of’the different springs, we dismounted in the 
largest grove where we found carpets spread under the shade of the 
trees and a repast prepared. Whilst we were partaking of it, a mail 
wits despatched to the spring to send away several women, who when 
we arrived, were enjoying the luxury of a hot bath, and as soon as 
they bad vanished we proceeded to view it. 

The spring gushes out in a small stream from amougst the roots of 
a picturesque clump of date trees, covering the extremity of a rocky 
knoll of limestone, about thirty feet high, and fidls into a small natural 
basin, whence ii escapes in numerous rills to the, adjacent gardens 
The name of this spring is Kishtee, but it was formerly called Kbeer 
koondh, or the milk tank, from the water being milk white, which 
was no doubt owing to lift Mowing at that time over a bed of chalk. 
It is now colourless and perfectly pure, having no perceptible taste, 



but from the stones in some of tlSo rivulets being incrusted with ,1 
soft substance of a dark, reddish bm-.vn color, it prol/ably contains a 
small portion of iron, The wsiter is m warm that at first you cmi 
scarcely hear your hand in it. 1 unfortunately forgot to take a ther¬ 
mometer with me to ascertain its exact temperature, hut I his was 
done by some til" the officers who visited it afterwards, when it was 
found to be l!V3°, The natives say il cures every diaaasc, mid they 
not only bathe in it. whenever they have an opportunity, but drink it in 
large quantities* They believe that all the springs in the valley owe 
their existence to hid] Shall Buz the celebrated saint of Sew An, who, 
in order to make the spot holy, commanded them to hurst forth from 
the rocks. 

In the centre of a small piece of grass land near the spring 1 obser¬ 
ved what at first 1 took for a shapeless mass of mud, but on walking 
towards it, was w arned by the Belooohe nut to go near it, as it wn^ an 
alligator. Jrt the uluiosl astonishment 1 asked them how- it got there, 
when they told me it was sent by the Stum; and that at the temple 
[ should see hundreds of them. Tint monster, which was about 12 
feet long, w as lying asleep on the grass, and, when one of the JiHooche 
soldiers roused him by heaving apiece of rock nt bis head, sprung up 
in a rage, opened wide his huge jaws, and then sunk down again to 
sleep. I could not but be surprized aiming the women and children 
passing and repussing within a few varda of tins disgusting looking 
brute, and that mo without appearing to think they had the slighicsi 
danger to apprehend. 

Tim grove in which we had taken up our temporary quarters, is 
nearly a mile long, and composed chiefly of date trees, which yield 
fruit to the value of about l(KH) Rupees yearly. There are also 
tamarind, immgoc, and neheck trees in abundance, arid altogether 
it is rather a pretty spot. From a snfall hill near it, my companions 
pointed out a high long mountain about tiO miles to tile north-west¬ 
ward called Jib.ii Pubh, which is celebrated all over ihe country on 
account nf the uuuiy wonderful stories related respecting it. 

After every thing worthy of notice about the Kishtee spring had 
been examined, wc mounted imr horses and proceeded io the temple 
on the western side of the valley. It is surrounded by a thick grove, 
and on emerging from the narrow path that leads through it, we 
came suddenly upon one of the most singular scenes 1 ever witness¬ 
ed. The accounts of my companions had prepared mo for some¬ 
thing extraordinary, but the reality far surpassed their description. 
Before us l ay a small swamp, enclosed by a belt of lofty treea, which 
had evidently heeu formed by the superfluous waters of the spring 
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lane hy, flowing into n Imv hollow'in the ground* It wasnm atringh" 
t)l' water,* Inn in couseqiuMiet* of list' numerous small islets it 
conlinimd, it ap|»cared as if ;m immense imnilier of narrow channels 
hful heel! cut so a* to intersect each oilier. These channels were 
J Morally m warming with large alligators, nod the islets and banks 
worts thickly covered with them also. The swamp is not more than 
150 yards long hy about HD broad, and in this confined space 3 coun¬ 
ted above large ones from H to 35 feet long, whilst those of a 
smaller sixe were innumerable. Our horses were ?t mu ling within four 
or five yards of several reclining on the banks, hut they took no no¬ 
tice of them, unit would not move until roused with n stick. Lil 
a small pool apart from the swamp, then! wits a very large one. which 
11 ie people designated the chief, because he lived by himself, and will 
iml allow any of the common herd to intrude upon his favorite linuril. 
It \ti worthy of remark that there were several buffaloes standing in 
the water in the centre of the swamp, and that although the large 
alligators frequently came in contact with them in mi immiug past, 
they never offered them the least molestations The natives say, they ne¬ 
ver touch a hiiflalti, but will instantly attack any oilier aninuit however 
large. The appearance of the place altogether, wilh its green, slimy, 
stagnant waters, and so many of these Inigo uncouth monsiers moving 
sluggishly about, is disgusting in tbo extreme: and, it will long In* 
remembered by me, as the most hmlhsnme spot! hate ever helield.. 

After gazing upon ibe scene sometime, uo proceeded round the 
swamp In the icmplc, where iJm priests had spread carpets for the 
party under the shade of some trees. They told me it was a curious 
sight lo sec the alligators fed, uid tlmt people of rank always gave 
them a goat for that purpose. ’Taking the hinl, 1 immediately or¬ 
dered one to be killed for their entertainment. The animal was 
slaughtered on the edge of the swamp, and the instant the blond begun 
to flow, the water became perfectly alive with the brutes, till hasten¬ 
ing from different parts towards the spot. In the course of a few 
mmulCH, mid long before the goat was cut up, upwards of 15(1 hud 
collected in u mass mi the dry hank, waking wilh distended jaws 
until their anticipated feast was ready. Wc stood within three yards 
of them, and if one more daring than the rest showed any desire lo 
approach nearer, he was heat back by. the children with sticks. 
Indeed they were so sluggish, and if! may use the expression, tame, 
that I laid hold of one about 1*2 feet long, by Jik tail, which, I took 
care however, protruded lo a safe distance beyond the mass. When 
the meal was thrown amongst them it proved the signal for a genera] 
battle. Several seized bold of b. piece at the same time, and bit, and 



struggled, mid rolled over cadi oilier* until almost exhausted with I he 
desperate efforts they qmdr, to carry it off. At Iasi all was devoured; 
hIticI they retired slowly to the. writer It was curious to stand by 
and see such a mass of these, unwieldy rtionsters almost at your fee* T 
fighting and tearing each other for their food, anil there are few things 
i shall remember bo long as this alligators 1 ' feast. They are held sa¬ 
cred by the natives, who number them at 100Q, and, whfri the young 
ones arc taken into account, this in by no means exaggerated: for 
every rivulet a foot wide and a lew inches deep, teems with them. 

The mosque !h a neat while building of a square form, surrounded 
by a broad terrace, w ith a cupola and slender minarets at the comers 
erected on the summit of a rocky crag of limestone, ami is said to 
be %?lJIH1 years old! It is dedicated to Peer lladjee Muugnli, who is 
esteemed a saint by both Hindus mid Mahouilurdiins, and is held 
in Mich high veneration throughout Sindh, that numbers of bodies 
are yearly brought from a great distance to be interred near this 
shrine. The valley in consequence is covered with burying grounds 
which are full of tombs elaborately carved and on lamented. Ad my 
attendants took off their shoes a! the bottom of the flight of steps 
leading up to the lor race* but as I declined to do this, the priests did 
hot insist on my following their example. The interior of the mosque 
coni kins a tomb stir mounted by a canopy of carved wood-work* 
supported on slender pillars, the whole being very neatly ornamented, 
and kept in excellent order, as arc the building and terrace, which 
arc built of stone. On the side of the rock looking tow ards the 
alligators* pool, the perpendicular face of the cliff is covered with 
a coating of smooth c him am, and from the lower pari the principal 
spring gushes forth through a small fissure. The water is received into 
two stone reservoirs, ami then escapes through several outlets to the 
swamp below. In one of them was a large alligator with abom a 
dozen young ones which the inhabitants have named the peacock* 
mid consider it the progenitor of the whole race. The water of this 
spring itt perfectly fresh and slightly warm, but at another* a few yards 
from it* it is quite 1 cold. 

On leaving the temple we crossed the valley towards the salt spring, 
which is situated on the eastern side at the base of a narrow ridge 
of sandstone, about OQO feet high. The water is extremely Kith, and 
alter forming tw r o or three small pools escapes in several streams, 
swarming with small alligators, through an opening in the ridge, 
and is absorbed in the sandy plain on the other side. The natives 
say the water in the pools sometimes rises and falls, and attribute 
this to the influence of the ocean tides upon it; but this cannot be the 
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true cause, for the rise only take? place at tong intervals, and the 
plains besides ascend gradually from the sea up to the spot, which 1 
estimated to be about 150 feet above its level. That there is a consi¬ 
derable rise in the water at times is evident from the extent of ground 
about the spring that has been overflowed, which is covered with 
a saline incrustation to the depth of two or three inches, and it is 
probably produced merely by a sudden increase in the body of water 
issuing from it, caused by a heavy fall of rain amongst the mountains* 
in the vicinity, 

1st February, 1838. 


IV ,—Narrative of a Journey across the Syrian Desert. 
By Lieut, H, A, Ormsby, I. N. 

Across the great desert from Baghdad to Damascus the route is 
always considered one of great peril mid privation for small parties, 
and seldom undertaken, except under the protection of a large cara¬ 
van, of which there was now no chance, although there were many 
persons, who, like mysel f, wished to quit th c in fectcd c i ty, T he p I ngu e 
had already reached the Arab camps in the district, which render¬ 
ed it a matter of the greatest difficulty and expense to procure cattle. 
The road by Merdin and Or fa, on the northern confine of the desert, 
and by the Oasis of Palmyra to Aleppo, were now impassable from 
the dire ravages of war and pestilence. Mr. Elljut associated himself 
with me in this journey, an addition the more desirable from his 
attainments as a draughtsman and linguist. Alter some diflicuhy 
we procured camels, and settled with a respectable shaikh of the 
Agail Arabs to conduct us across the desert. 

After quitting the British residency, we lodged with the person 
with whom we had settled to conduct us to Damascus. On the 2nd 
of April 1831, our camels were brought in from pasturage, which 
gave ns hopes of being able to atari. It however set in a rainy day, 
attended by a great increase of plague cases, Abdulla pleaded the 
wet weather as an excuse for not starting; but the next day dis¬ 
closed to us, that the death of our camel drivers was the true cause. 
On the third we pul our thizigs in order for leaving, but were again 
detained all the morning for a camel driver. The one that bad been 
hired yesterday, was lying in the yard writhing under the severest 
stage of the plague, At noon we quitted the shaikh's. We were now 
detained in the street, as the parting scene between Abdulla and his 
young wife was tike that of a Conrad and Medoia, She wished to 
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accompany him, but a few of the tribe carried her into the house, 
Abdulla pretended to proof against the effeminate fears of hie belov¬ 
ed, bull saw bis manly cheek, pearled by a few feat dropping tears, 
perhaps the first that had ever run that course since his manhood. 
A crowd of Abdulla’s friends assisted us to load our camels, so we were 
soon moving to the western gate of the city. Victims of the plague 
were carried past us at every step. Most of Jhem on dbnkies, a vio¬ 
lation of Moslem respect to the dead, as every Moslem is obliged to 
lend his shoulder, to bear the passing corpse to its last bourne. We were 
soon clear of all contagion. From a state of anxiety, ouf spirits 
rose to calmness, and although we had a long and cheerless journey 
before us, still the bright prospect that ever cheers the traveller, a 
speedy change of scene, soon worked a wonder on our lagging spirits. 
We had quitted a place, where the misery of the dying was only equal¬ 
led by the horrid certainty the living had, of so soon following them. 

When clear of the city of Baghdad, the traveller at once finds himself 
on the desert, with little to relieve the eye but the emblems of mor¬ 
tality that occupy the skirts of all eastern towns. The little mosque- 
tomb of the fair and accomplished Zobeida, stood on our left in the 
midst of a thousand other tombs, where perhaps repose the remains 
of the murdered vizeer Jaffeer and some hundred others of the literati, 
who illumined the Augustan age of the Arabs, and rendered Bagh¬ 
dad’s renown more lasting titan any other of her monuments. Our 
course lay along the Kasmeen road* which was extremely bad, broken 
by frequent exavations having been made to procure bricks for the 
purpose of building and repairing houses in the town. Most excel¬ 
lent bricks are found herein large quantities, At a bend of the river 
near the village of Kasmeen we filled* our water skins, which held 
twenty gal Ions, and otherwise prepared ourselves for a long traject 
across the desert. 

AhduJIa prayed for the success of our journey, and I sat on the 
grassy slope of the rivCr bank, and penned these few memoranda. 

The river here is about four hundred feet wide,t which is consid¬ 
erably less than it is at Baghdad. There is at thfe time a large body 
of water in the river, and the velocity of the current} five miles an 

-a- 

* kfLEunce n fr^m Baghdad three and a half mile*. 

1 It ii between six and seven hundred iu Baghdad Reach- 

% During the freshes it rum nearly seven miles an hour. When the river is at 
its usual winter height it rune from four to five. I measured the rate of tha 
HLreuiii, by observing the time oouao floating particle of wood took, to pass a 
measured distance. 
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hour. Hut the Tigris glides smoothly and silently on its dull course 
towards the sea; not as formerly Boating the riches of the two 
worlds in exchange, and bathing the foundations of many mighty 
cities. It nuw, tuo, idly floods its hanks: no Fellah here meets nature 
in her desire to improve. The present inhabitants of thj& once glori¬ 
ous land, are sunk in the slough of barbaric ignorance. This waK 
the richest province of Cyrus's empire *—where the learned Xeno¬ 
phon fought and wrote—which Alexander and Julian thought worthy 
of couqueat! 

We rode along the canal mounds. When Akkerkoolf bore S* 

W. IfJ miles, we passed over the vestiges of ruins which are indicated 
by pottery and sepulchral vases, mounds of earth and bricks. Thest¬ 
ate the only materials that remain to indicate in this country, where 
the ancient cities stood. 

In the evening we unloaded our camels, and turned them loose to 
graze on the odoriferous herbs growing around us* After dork we again 
mounted, and had not proceeded far before we got into a marsh, from 
which we could uot extricate our camels* They lay down, and no 
exertion ou our part could make them proceed. We experienced a 
terrific night* Heavy showers of rain m squalls, attended with light¬ 
ning, lasted till morning. We made ourselves ns snug as we could, 
lying down under the necks of the camels. This useful annual 
always presents its hind parts either to the wind or ram. 

April 4lh, at day light we were happy to pursue our journey* After 
6 hours travelling to the N* W. over a swampy flat, we ascended a lit¬ 
tle, and the country became undulating and slightly gravelly* It was 
thickly clothed with the wormwood, and a few bushes of tamarisk* Wo 
passed some small lodgments of rain water* April 5th at day light 
wc left our bivotmck and pursued our journey towards the N, W. 
the country presenting the features as yesterday afternoon* 

After ten hours we passed some Arab tombs colled Burdeyeh. This 
is a favorite encamping spot of the Xerboi Arabs* At noon we 
passed two high conical hills called Mederah* These were situated to 
the eastward of some low tabled and of calcareous formation, which 
appeared to extend to the northward. Here is an extensive grove 
of tamarisk, nourished by the water that flows from these heights. 
From this we entered a spacious plain, bounded on either side by low 
table heights, ending abruptly on their near sides. The ground un¬ 
der loot shewed calcareous rock and gypsum, ill parts bare. In the 
afternoon wc passed along the borders of a swamp, formed by the 
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ruin water from the high grounds. We had some trouble with our 
camels, from the dislike they have to tread on swampy ground. Our 
shaikhs camel fell, and he sprained his wrist, which caused pain for a 
few moments. He however mounted again, and wc rode on. This 
accident materially affected its, as our camel driver was old and near¬ 
ly blind, so the work of loading and unloading the camels, devolved 
upon us. After lllj hours we bivouacked, ^yid cooked some bread 
and coffee for supper, which we rdl partook of alike. 

April (5th, The sun rose upon us well on our journey, riding over 
a plain bounded on the right by the same kind of hills as* before. 
After four hours in a northerly direction we altered our course to 
west, which brought us to the banks of a small brook, and some 
groves of tamarisk. We had a great deal of trouble to gel our 
camels over this, although it was but five feet deep. After crossing 
it, we rode to the south west and southward, along the borders of an 
extensive marsh of brackish water, strongly impregnated with nitre. 
The waters of this marsh yield a salt on evaporation, which is trans¬ 
ported to Baghdad and Bussorah. The ground about the margin 
was incniFtcd with this mineral several inches deep. It will be ob¬ 
served that we have gone considerably to the northward of our direct 
course to Hit, which is W. N. W, from Baghdad. This detour U 
rendered unavoidable by the lake extending to the southward, and 
t hen being joined by patches of marsh, which extend below the paral¬ 
lel of Baghdad. After leaving the marsh about a couple of hours, we 
crossed the bod of a winter torrent, which runs N, W. and is deep 
and rocky, An hour in a south direction brought us.to another turn 
ortho same. At sunset we unloaded our camels in a ravine ahotit five 
hundred yards wide. Our shaikh called all these wadies, but he 
knew them by siu particular name. 

April 7th. At day light we left our bivouack, and rode to the S. 
W. passing several ravines. After five hours in this direction, the 
country assumed a hilly aspect and we crossed no more ravines. The 
hills we have just come upon extend from Erzi to twenty miles below 
Hit, forming a principal feature in the geography of the country. 

In Rennell's maps these hills are laid down from the information 
of Texeira and Irwin, under the name of the Abutal Mad hills. I 
could obtain from our guides no particular appellation for them. At 
nooti we reached a high level from which we saw the Euphrates, 
winding through a narrow valley beautifully clothed with verdure. 
We then made a S. E. course, among bills bordering the river, till 
we descended to its banks. This was about four miles from Hit. 
The bunks of the stream were overgrown with tamariskthe garkah 
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and oilier low shrubs, as the willow, caper, and liquorice. The 
garkali (Pegamim reiusum) bears a small berry, which has an agree¬ 
able taste, and being very juicy may serve to allay thirst. The berry 
remain* on the branches when the leaves have withered. The 
river at this port 1 judged two hundred yards wide; the current was 
running four and a quarter miles an hour. We rode along in the valley 
of the river which on this side is a quarter of a mile broad. The 
hills bounding this valley are about two hundred feet high, formed 
principally of calcareous rock, gravel, pudding stone, and indurated 
day. They face the river in steep precipices. 

We shortly entered some cultivated grounds* Our camels, whidi 
had hitherto been very tractable, now shewed signs of the greatest 
impatience and madness, starting from the direct road and endeavour¬ 
ing to make towards the hills. They soon grew furious, some of our 
party dismounted, tied their forelegs and tried to pacify them, but 
they suddenly started off at full gallop, two of them worked their Jpg* 
loose, the others [topped off on three. I waa the only one of the party 
mourned. The rate my camel w r ent over such dreadfully uneven 
ground, made me glad to throw myself off, which f did without 
much injury. The smallest of our camels tumbled down a precipice, 
which put the beast wholly in our power, and wo wore glad to find it 
had not injured itself much. We started the Arabs off, mounted upon 
this, in search of the others. In what direction the rim-away canids 
went, we could not see, os the hills soon hid them from our view. 

We saved the bag that was on the back of the camd that fell, 
which luckily was the one that contained our papers and letters 
of credit, beside some cash — the most valuable part of our baggage, 
although not immediately useful. Our Arabs did not return thin 
evening, We laid the bog under our heads and went to bed sup 
per less, hoping the morrow would yield us better prospects. 

April 8th, At ten A. M. our old blind camel driver returned, and 
helped us to carry our baggage down to the river. Here we found a 
few Fellahs, and the camel upon which our guides went in search of the 
runaways. The beast was quite mad, and was tied down by all four 
legs. The camel driver (Mahomed) now related to us the adveru 
lutes of]aatnight, It appeared, that they,could not manage their ca¬ 
mel, which took them quite out of their way. Abdulla had left him 
with the intention of going to Hit for the purpose of sending horsemen 
out to search for the camels. We remained here till the afternoon. 
The Fellahs hospitably shared some bread they had with us, of which 
we mode a meal, the only food we have eaten since yesterday 
morning. 
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!n the afternoon an Arab came'from the town to inform us that 
Abdulla had reached Iiit. We immediately mounted our baggage on 
the refractory camel t and led him on the road to Hit, which place was 
three miles and a half to the southward. From the bank opposite 
the town we were ferried across tlie river in a large ill-shaped vessel 
coated over with bitumen. Although so rude in construction it admi¬ 
rably served its intended purpose. The rive^ here is about one hun¬ 
dred and sixty yards broad, and the current to-day four miles and a 
quarter an hour. 

A stone built platform extends from the east hank two third! across 
the river, its outer part supporting three water wheels, leaving, how¬ 
ever, sufficient space on the west side of the stream for the passage of 
boats. 

Abdulla met us on the opposite bank, and conducted us to the 
house of one of his tribe. The whole populace were assembled, 
along the banks of the river, and an the tops of the houses to see vis, 
fljiottr misfortunes had made a stir in the pi a6e. They readily offer¬ 
ed to assist us in carrying our things up the streets, and appeared to 
shew much compassion for us in our distressed situation. A good 
supper of soup, camel's flesh, and truffles, made ns forget the starvation 
we had buffered for two days. Till a late hour a large concourse of 
Arabs were assembled in the house to welcome us on our arrival. 
Coffee was served to all the guests, and was cooked on a fire in the 
middle of the room. The heat and smoke were intolerable. A boy 
Hat in one corner pounding coffee, ringing the mortar with the pestle. 
This, and the roar of twenty persons talking, made mp wish myself on 
the quirt, cool desert again. At midnight this revelry was succeeded 
by a young Bedouin performing on fhc Rabnba. This rude instru¬ 
ment has but one string, lightened over a wooden frame, on which iw 
stretched a piece of sheep skin. The jJlectrmn is inode of hair. The 
sound is harmonious. The Bedouins sang plaintive Jove ditties, till 
two in the mOTuing, when our kind friends allowed us to rest ourselves. 

April 9th. A physician attended Abdulla, and put a support of 
sticks to his arm. Some eggs beat up were made into a plaster and 
applied, with strict injunction that they were not to be removed, till 
the arm was well. 

The horsemen that went in search of our camels returned. They 

were unsuccessful. Some supposed they had run back to Baghdad_ 

others that they were captured by the Jerboi Arabs, who were encamp¬ 
ed in the vicinity. However they were fox ever lost to and with 
them .Home of my most useful and indispensable instruments. 

We strolled about the town, accompanied by the chief tinker of 
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the place, who indeed was l!ic only person hero that wr found who 
could HjKink Turkish, He proved itvery intelhgcnI, agreeable compa- 
iti oil and we spent most of the day together. 

Hit is supposed by Major Rei infill and other geographers to be 
situated on the site of the ancient Is, which supplied the cement of 
bitumen used in the construction of the wails of Babylon, and was 
said to have been eight days’ journey above that great city,* 

The present town occupies a steep isolated hill dose to the western 
bank of the river, of about half a mile in circumference, and upwards 
of a hundred Teet in height. The houses are constructed of stone, and, 
from the steep nature of the spot they are built upon, rise one above thr 
other, At the base of the hill their gable ends join, which forms a lev 
lerable defence. The town baa two gate#, one to the north, and tlm 
other on the opposite side, A few loop holes in the walls of the lower 
ranges of houses are the only defence; but this place is considered a 
stronghold liy the people of the country. The number of bouses is 
four hundred. On the top of the hill stands a mosque to which is at 
tached a minaret of bad proportions. 

The military force of the governor consists of sixty horse, and four 
hundred infantry, about a quarter of which are armed with fire arms. 
The shaikh of Hit is appointed by the Pasha of Baghdad, but some¬ 
times the town and surrounding district is fanned to the Jerboi tribe. 
The inhabitants of llit, are composed of Arabs natives of the town, 
and others that have separated from their tribes, and twelve families of 
Sab&ans. The principal articles of commerce arc grain, bitumen, 
salt, and lime. The bitumen is monopolised by the Pasha, who has ati 
agent here to transmit it to Baghdad and 11 ill a The demand for this 
article is very considerable. It is used in the construction of houses ; 
for boats, &c. &c. 

Many rafts come down the rjty laden with wood, cotton and woof 
The former article I observed to be principally plane, poplar, ash, and 
tamarisk ; the largest spars were five indies in diameter. The As- 
phaltum springs which have rendered this place conspicuous in history 
are situated three quarters of a mile to the west of the town. The 
country around is a flat desert, of a sandy soil, strew ed with small Amt 
and limestone^ pebbles. Tabular hills appear to the northward, but of 
no considerable height; to the west extends the desert of Syria, east¬ 
ward the fertile land of Chaldaea, and southward flows the great river, 
laving the ruins of the once mighty capital of the east. About Hit 

" Hit it 160 mi let j hj the river, from Hill*, and direct ISO, A dsy’i journey 
in tbit country is considered to be not less than 30 miles., 
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the hills that bound the river may be said to terminate* still they con¬ 
tinue a Tew miles lo the southward. 

The bitumen bubbles up in two places, where pits have been dug of 
about forty feet in diameter. The water that rises with this subalance 
is of a dark colour, having a'sulphureoua smell and saline taste. The 
aqueous portion is carried off by a subterranean duct, and runs into 
small beds banked round, and on exposure to a powerful sun yields a 
considerable residue of salt. The resin that swims on the surface of 
the water in the pit, is skimmed off and laid out to cool, and is im¬ 
mediately fit for use, and without further preparation forms the bitu¬ 
men sold in the markets,* The price is very variable, depending much 
on the state of the country. The quantity procured from these pits is 
very considerable, There arc other bitumen springs in Mesopotamia, 
both on the Tigris and on this river. The springs of Hit produce no 
naptha, but some of the others do. The hills of Er*i abound in gyp¬ 
sum which is calcined, the refuse of the bitumen being used for fuel. 

The cultivated ground in the vicinity of Hit and along the valley 
of the river is celebrated for its fertility, producing the best corn in 
the country, and from the easy method of watering the grounds, 
agriculture is considerably facilitated, and the produce cheapened. 

These articles of commerce are shipped in boats, or upon rafts 
of 1 inflated skins, and floated Lo Felugia and Ifiila. The caravans 
established between Damascus and the cast cross the river here. On 
these the shaikh Levies an arbitrary exaction. The arrival of a cara¬ 
van is a source of considerable emolument to the people of Hit, 
which they derive from the ferry* from the sole of provisions, and from 
plunder; which last is not the least. The ferry boat holds four ca¬ 
mel h, and by this single craft the whole caravan, consisting of a thou¬ 
sand clunch, and some hundred tons of the richest murchandise is con¬ 
veyed across this rapid river, Fourteen day« are generally spent be¬ 
fore it is assembled on the opposite bank. The delay is beneficial to 
the people of Hit. The Pasha used formerly to oblige the shaikh 
to keep thiee ferryboats, but they now evade this regulation. The riv¬ 
er is more than two spears deep.t I crossed the stream to mea¬ 
sure it. A spear’s depth in a common expression used by the Arab* 
to denote the depth of water. The deep water channel is about seve¬ 
nty feet wide. 

The water for irrigation is raised by wheels which are supported 
by stone buildings projecting into the stream, so as to place the 

" Mr. Rich dflacril#* th* bitumen pita at Hit, n* having two eourcea divided by 
a wall, on one aide of which bitumen bubble* up and an the other oil of naptha. 

i A sp(*ir is considered seven feet. 
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' wheels in the force of the current: Upon the 1 rim or these wheels are 
fi*ed amad bell-shaped earthenware pots, each holding about three 
quarters of a gallon. The force of the current acting against the 
mouth of the pots fills them, and gives a sufficient impetus to cause 
the wheel to revolve. The pots as they become inverted, empty the 
water into a trough on the top of the building. It is then at the com¬ 
mand of theJabourer, and led over the land in small channels, I found 
one of these wheels tol>e 27 feet in diameter. 

The current averages four and a half miles, which appears its utmost 
velocity. The river was very high and the wheels revolved once in 
thirty seconds. Each wheel has one hundred pots which will raise one 
hundred and twenty gallons a minute, but from their bad construction 
not more than60 gallons are raised in the above time; some of these 
structures extend nearly half across the stream and have five wheels ; 
they are of great antiquity,* 

We purchased three camels, one of which had a young one, which 
served us for a parting repast with 1 our kind hosts. 

April 11th, We left the town at daylight accompanied by a consid¬ 
erable number of the Agail tribe, who are in the service of the shaikh, t 

These men, out of regard for Abdulla, attended us to Kobaise which 
is twelve miles from Hit. News had been brought in during the last 
evening that a marauding party of the Jerhoi Arabs had been seen on 
this road. 

At an hour and a half from Hit, we passed some ruins on our left, 
called Marmora. 

Our road was over a beaten track overgrown with a few stunted 
bushes. We passed several donkeys laden with salt, which the Arabs 
said was procured from lodgments of water a short distance off, A fler 
travelling four hours and a half we entered the town of Kobaise. This 
place is about the size of Hit Surrounded by a mud wall with turrets. 
A large grove of date palms flourish Jo the northward, just without 
the walla. 

T he in h abit ants are Fell ah b an d weavers. They culti vale the grounds 
on the river, to which place they more in the summer and reside in 
temporary habitations. Half a mile to the N* W. there is a sulphur* 
eons spring, which flows in three small streams towards^ the river* 
The water is not so much impregnated with the mineral, as ^prevent it 

* Altiunde i b Historiuu thought these ramparti. 

t The Agail tribe are from Nejid. 

t fa the old mtpa a river i* placed here, and Herodotus sayit the bitumen vm 
• oified down a river near fa 
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being used to irrigate the date groves, The water in the 'baain of the 
spring is tepid, W estopped in the house of one of the Agail guard 
of this place, which wi^certainly a miserable hovel, hut the hospitali¬ 
ty of the owner made up for dJ) w^nt of coinfort. 

In the evening we quitted,, and rode for a couple of hours to'the 
westward, when we fed the camels on some barley, and lay down to 
rest. * 

April 12th. At fomr o'clock in the morning we Left our ground, and 
rode to the westward. Some hills, tabled on their summit* appeared 
about four miles to the northward of us, and continued fof several 
miles. The desert partridge, called Guttah were very numerous. 
Their eggs were deposited under almost every bush. Numerous vul¬ 
tures and small eagles were either hovering over our heads, or walking 
about. I saw the former breaking the eggs- We broke several, and 
found the young birds were just ready to start from the shell. These 
birds of prey appeared to be attracted by the flight or the partridge, 
and the eggs. The ground was overgrown with the same wild flowers 
as in the Jezeerah. 

At noon we saw some persons a considerable way to the southward 
of us. There is an Arab proverb which says, " every man met in 
the desert is an enemy in heart.'* So we started off as fast as our 
camels could carry us to the northward, till finding they neared us 
fast we mode a bold stand. We had no arms, and if we had we dared 
not have used them. They proved to be eleven of the Seleab, a 
peaceful tribe that live by hunting, not owning large flocks. They 
were all armed, and the matches of their guns lighted ; a most ragged 
ill looking set they appeared, and I have no doubt would have robbed 
us had we been further from Hit. They begged hard for money and 
flour, after some trouble we got away with only the loss of a gallon 
of water, which they took by force. After travelling for twelve and 
three quarter hours we found ourselves in a level open plain unbound¬ 
ed as far as we could see on all sides. We bivouacked in the midst 
of this, and made a small fire in a hole in the ground, in which we 
baked some bread. The camel thorn was very abundant. This af¬ 
forded food for the camels, and the withered bushes made our fire. 
The shrub is about three feet high and thick set. Our camels were let 
loose when we bivouacked, and when the sun set they invariably 
came and laid them selves down by us. 

13th. Our journey to day was very miserable. A high wind with 
rain blew in our faces the whole day. After nine hours over a dead 
waste we were glad to bivouaek. The rain prevented our lighting a 
.fire, so we made our supper of dates. We had one luxury, which 
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was coffee; the rain ceasing about midnight, we managed to cook some, 
tod dry our clothes. 

14th. We were on our journey before daylight. Our water was 
finished yesterday evening. Four* hours, brought ub to a ravine in 
which we found some rain water. We Ailed our skins and cooked 
some bread. It set in a rainy day again which obliged us to 
encamp at three in the afternoon. 

We sat down to leeward of our camels and made a kind of tent of 
our cloaks; but it rained hard the whole night, which drenched us to 
the skin. 

I5th. Friday. After two hours and twenty miilutes, usually travel¬ 
ling directly west, we reached a large body of running water, flowing to 
the north-eastward at the rate of upwards of a mile an hour. After 
wading up to our knees through this for an hour, we reached a small 
rising ground, where we dried our clothes and cooked some bread and 
coffee. 

The ground we have been passing is overgrown with red poppies and 
thistles, a few crocuses, the chamomile and camelthorn. As the ram 
had ceased, the moving lake had passed away to the N. E. and wa« 
now nearly out of sight. It was about eight miles broad, and ex¬ 
tended in length as far as 1 could acc. When we waded through it, 
it was knee deep. 

The moving lake, 1 fancy, must continue its course till either soaked 
into the soil, or it settles in some low ground ; the desert here is not 
even enough for it to stand, for we have been evidently ascending u 
little. 

The ground here is a hard sandy clay, with gravel of flint and lime¬ 
stone, This soil appears as susceptible of cultivation as any I ever 
trod upon, It is not the parched barren sandy desert where the travel¬ 
ler is in danger of being buried in whirlwinds of sand. The Arabs 
particularly distinguish this waste, from the sandy deserts of Oman, 
or the Great Sahara, which are termed Bareyeh, Such as we are no won 
at present, where the camel finds sufficient herbs for food, and the tra¬ 
veller, hushes to light afire with, is called Snltanie by way of eminence. 

16th, The same monotonous travelling. After the sixth hour 
of our journey we paused a email rivulet pf rain water. The coun¬ 
try now undulates. Shortly after we came upon some small cal¬ 
careous hills, isolated, with table tops. These were about thirty 
feet high. On the 17th the country became hilly, with many broken ra¬ 
vines. The surface is thickly fttrewed with flint and limestone, The 
flint stones were very sharp edged, and had all the appearance as ir 
broken purposely in small pieces about the size of musket flints. 
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18th. For the first four hours of this day's journey the country 
wm gently undulating; after which it became hilly. About m 
houT after this, we camn to u amah lodgment 0 / rain water from 
which we filled our water skins. We ^adjust passed some remarkar 
ble conical hills with slabs of calcareous stone on their aummits. 
The ground about was very thickly overgrown with chamomile and pop* 
py. The camels appeared very fond of the fprmer, an«h devoured it 
in great quantities, every few minutes stretching down their long 
necks and sweeping up a great mouthful. 

Friday, 19th. At day dawn we Left our ground and continued our 
way to the westward. The country slightly undulating, with patches 
oT Aim and limestone on the surface. 

We appear to have been gradually unending these last few days. 
The nights have become very cold, and strong westerly winds prevail. 
This in ay partly be accounted for Ly the high ground we are upon. 
We found the low diet we are on, agree with us extremely well. Our 
Bedouin companions eat very sparingly which we also tried to do 
at their recommendation, but we always found ourselves half famished 
before evening. Our flour from Jowarree, when made into bread 
was exceedingly black ; at first it made our gums sore. As we had 
intrusted (he commisaariatc department to Abdulla, we brought nothing 
ourselves but dates from Hit. 

20th. Started at dawn of day. The morning was very cold, a high 
westerly wind blowing in our faces. 

The country lias become exceedingly level and continues so as far 
as the eye can see. We made thjH day's jgruney but nine hours and 
;t half, aa the wind blew so strong in the afternoon that the camels 
would not go 011 . 

It blew a perfect hurricane during the night; we took shelter to 
leeward of the camels. 

21st We left our blvouack at dawn of day, and travelled over a 
level, dreary waste. We saw numerous flocks of deer scudding in all 
directions, scared at our approach. The camel thorn was very profuse 
today. Under the lee of many of these bushes, we saw pretty little 
fawns ,sorae just born, others a day or so old. This was manna to us 1 
We could only manage to capture those that were just born, the others 
were too swift for us. We could have taken hundreds of these poor 
creatures— but ten sufficed us. We cut their throats, and hung 
them on our camels. The anxious mothers followed quite close to 
us, reckless of their own safety, for many miles, keeping their mur. 
dered offspring in view. When we bivouacked in the evening, a large 
fire was made in a hole in the ground, which we dug with our knives. 



On the embers we roasted five of the fawns- We enjoyed this day’s 
dinner, Otir usual employment after hi von acting for the day, was 
first to gather tho.dry bushes of the pamel thorn. Abdulla, who had 
only one arm that he could use, blew the fire; Mahomed the camel 
driver made the bread, which he kneaded on a piece of mat; Elliot 
made coffee; while I wrote down the occurrences of the day in 
the journal. 1 After sqpper we drank coffee, smoked and chatted a 
little, and shortly retired to rest — sure of the purest air and soundest 

bleep, 

22nrf. We were on our journey by five and shortly passed a 
lodgment of rain water, but exceedingly brackish, the ground being 
impregnated with salt. After the fifth hour of today's journey the 
country assumed an undulating aspect. We were now eleven hours 
south of Tad root. After the ninth hour of our journey we reached 
a small collection of rainwater. This was tolerably sweet, so we 
filled our water skins. This evening finished our venison, 

Saturday, 23d, At 4 a, at. we mounted and rode to the westward, 
At sunrise to our great joy we descried the hills of Syria bearing W. 
N. W. For the sight of these for three days past, we had been strain¬ 
ing our eyes. I can well fancy the inexpressible joy of the Ten Thou* 
Band when they saw the sea, for like them, by getting eight of a parti¬ 
cular object we knew our troubles and fatigues were near to a close 
In the afternoon the ranges appeared more to the southward. At 
sunset we anchored our ships, if I may use that nautical expression. 

I never before experienced travelling ho like a voyage at sea. The 
camel too is called the ship of the desert, Mcrkab a] Bareyeh. We 
here loo, as in a ship, require a knowledge of the different hillocks 
and ravines, and water stations;without which it would bo impossible 
to cross this expansive waste. The navigation of the desert, is by 
the Btara and the sun. Our guides knew the true west, and indeed 
all the points of the comp as a, by merely taking a glance at the sun by 
day, and the stars at night. Abdulla was somewhat a proficient in 
astronomy j he knew the names of a great number of the constella¬ 
tions, the mansions of the sun and moon. 

Sunday, 24th, To day we rode to the W. Jtf. W. The country 
between us and the base of the Syrian.hills was much lower than 
the part we have been travelling over. . Soon our descent was very 
apparent. This clearly proves that the greater put 0 f this desert 
forms a plateau more elevated than either Syria or Mesopotamia. 
After ten hours we directed our course to the southward; a par¬ 
ticular indentation in the hills appeared now abreast of us. We 
were at thia time about four miles from their base. After four hours 
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fravelting in the direction of this range of hills we passed through m 
ancient Saracen burjaJ ground. Our guide terms these hills Jehel 
Shaum, . 

w m. m 

For the last hour and a half of .this- day’s journey we had an exten¬ 
sive marsh on our left, called Bahr aJ Merje. The journey today was 
sixteen hours. 

At night we reached the village of Muckfooreyeh. *We had no 
sooner enter ed the pi ace, than a little girl informed us that it was full 
of Arabs of the Beni Suckr tribe, who were here on a marauding 
expedition. 

The hospitality of the people of this place we soon experienced. 
In half an hour we were eating Burgoul* and mutton slew, in & amig 
Httle house, the mistress of which was making up beds for our party. 

The Shaikh of the Beni Suckr demanded & hundred dollars for 
our safety, otherwise we must follow them to their camp. Our value 
at this time, camels, money and all might be about ten dollars. Af¬ 
ter detaining us two days he was glad to take a dollar. We never 
troubled ourselves about the constant altercation between the Arabs 
and our guides. The ruin of alarge temple that stands in the midst 
of the village afforded us sufficient occupation during out slay here. 

J£5th. Mucksooreyeh is a small village situated on the northern 
limit of the Bahr al Merje, and dose to the foot of the low 
hills of Anti Lib anus. It is surrounded by extensive corn fields, and 
the village is supplied with delicious water from several springs at 
the foot of the bills. The number of houses is about eighty, the 
inhabitants are fellahs who either rent or till the grounds for hire; 
some of the lands belong to the mosques of Damascus. This is the 
most easterly village in the vale of Damascus, and afi bordering on the 
desert is subject to the incursions of marauding tribes,f The houses 
are well built and neatly plastered on tfie inside. The females of this 
village were very handsome, being a caste between the Arab and 
Turk, Their dress was Damascene. The beautifully shaped foot and 
ankle, in which all orient ala so much excel, were adorned with the usu¬ 
al golden fetters. Their hands and toes were deeply dyed with henna. 

I observed no reserve on the part of the woman, and no jealousy on 
the part of the husband, Bjjt these poor villagers are untainted with,, 
and know but little of, the vice of capitals, which makes bolts so neces¬ 
sary to the peace of the husband, 

p Wheat cocked like rice, 

f With whom they compromise. 1 am surprised how a village eon egiil 
onder thin double extortion of Turks and Arabs. 
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In the midst of the village* stands a temple of the Corinthian order. 
This beautiful remnant of antiquity is partly hidden by a few misera¬ 
ble houses and sh^da around its base, but its towering height shelve 
above all. The building is sixty foe feet by forty five, and about sixty 
in height; each end is ornamented by a well carved pediment, 

The entrances have been filled up by masonry, to convert it into a 
church or cattle* 

The interior and exterior ore ornamented with Corinthian pilasters. 
The walls of the sanctum are covered with Greek inscriptions, but 
the place was too dark to copy them. On the opposite end, a 
gallery runs across, which was ornamented with small porphyry pillars, 
one of which remains. 

The whole structure is built of hard limestone, and bears the traces 
of having been very elaborately finished. The alone is deeply and 
sharply cut, and highly polished. The time of its erection may be 
fixed about the same age as that of the temple of Balbec, 

On the first general spread of Christianity, all the temples so long 
the scene of abominable rites, were consecrated and fitted for Chris¬ 
tian worship. Then again on the invasions of the Saracens, they 
were stripped of their ornomenta, relics, and pictures. 

It was used as a castle afterwards, and an Arabic inscription has 
been engrared over the porch. We observed a variety of ruins about 
this place—-pieces of statues, sarcophagi, int&Uatures, and friezes. 

We departed on the 27th and our Arab friends returned to their 
desert haunts. We travelled to the west, with a range of hills on 
our right. 

Three hours and a half brought us to the village of Athera. The 
country all around is most beautifully clothed with lively green, from 
crops of wheat and barley which are now about four feet high. 

The valley of Shaum as we rode on, assumed the most picturesque 
appearance. The high mountains of Lebanon whose peaks are beau¬ 
tifully capped with snow; one in particular hung over Damascus. 
The simile of Solomon recurred to me, *' And thine nose is like the 
lower of Lebanon that overlooks Damascus” In the far distance 
the range of Hermon of old, added sublimity to the scene. We passed 
many pretty villages, the names of which j[ have given below, t 

The vale of Damascus does not belie, the fancy of oriental poesy ; 
and it is the only place, I believe, which does not. “The prophet 

* Muckaooreyeb in Arabic ■tgiaifiea broken place. 

t RahounjS' W. fi. W. of Attar* SulUnee 3 f H. N. W, nf Ratamti, Datum, 

W.bjB, of Sultanco, Arousti, W, of Dotimn. 



sighed and turned his head from it/'* Our road was edged with fine 
old olive trees and Justly with fruit trees and vines. The Baradee is 
led over the plain in a thousand small water courses and canals, which 
are crossed by old Roman bridges.^ When within a mile of the town, 
the traveller finds himself on a paved road, shaded by wide spreading 
walnut and other fruit trees. The beautiful Lombardy poplar is hung 
with vines, which climb to its very summit » 

We entered the city of Damascus, hours from Muckeooreyeh. 
After a little trouble we procured a lodging, and enjoyed the luxury 
of'a bath; and thus we accomplished our journey, without ehffermg 
much either from fatigue or sickness. 

Bcirout, Syria, June 1831. 


V. — Note on the HUl of Fowanghur. By F. S* Arnott, M. D, 

[Presented by Government-] 

Pow a no hub.— The hill fort of Fowanghur is situated 10 the east¬ 
ward of Boroda, and is distant from it about twenty weight miles, and 
about seventy miles from the head of the gulf of Cambay. It is an 
isolated hill surrounded by extensive plains, from which it rises ab¬ 
ruptly to the height of about 2,400 feet, and is about 2,800 above 
the level of the sea; to the eastward Lie the vast Barri&h jungles, 
and it seems to form the boundary between them and the dear open 
country stretching westward to Tunkaria Bunder. 

There is a cart road from Baroda, which leads in many places, 
through a beautiful and interesting country, winding along the base 
of die hdla to the ancient and once magnificent, but-now nearly de¬ 
serted, city of Champanecr, which lies on its eastern side ; here the 
cart road terminates and the ascent commences by a foot path, rag¬ 
ged, stony, and irregular, but which might very easily be much im¬ 
proved. The ascent is long and circuitous, but in very few places 
steep, so that a pal an queen, even in the present state of the road, 
can be carried up without much difficulty. 

The top of the hill is of an irregular oblong shape, running north 
and south, about a mile in length and a quarter of a mile wide. Its 
northern extremity is covered with a thin loose soil, apparently cov¬ 
ering ill many places ancient ruins, tanks, Slg. and is atj:hi* season 
devoid of vegetation, though the grass seems to spring up luxuriant* 

* Mahomed ia Maid never to have Visited Duftucua from a fear that he should 
have been tempted by a more earthly paradise than he awarded to himself 
hereafter. 



Ij in the rains. On the east side of this pari of the hill arc the re¬ 
mains of many beautifully executed ancient Jain temples, and on the 
west side over-looking a tremendous precipice, are some Mussulman 
buildings of more modern date, juu) supposed to hare been used as 
granaries. The space between is uneven, and, in many places, cover¬ 
ed with large blocks of basalt. 

The’southern extremity is more uneven, and from its centre rises 
an immense peak of solid rock, about 250 feet above the level of the 
hill. The ascent to the top of this is by a flight of stone steps, and on 
its summit are Hindu and Mahomedan temples. On the table land 
around the bottom of this peak, are two or three Banyan trees, with a 
number of prickly pear and car hid a hushes, and thousands of lift men ho 
blocks of rock lie scattered every where- At the bottom of the 
steps there is an excavated tank, containing, at the time of our visit, 
a considerable quantity of muddy, but not ill tasted water. To the 
north are two others built up, also containing water of per Imps a 
better description. But the best and purest water, is found at a 
spring about half way down the hill near the lower fort. 

Wetook up our quarters in the granaries [tombs f] which form a range 
of buildings that might easily be converted into comfortable habitati¬ 
ons, having walls of immense thickueas with domes also very thick : 
etch room is about 21 feet square, and of proportion ate height; there 
is om email door*way in the east front of each, with a small vent in 
the dome above it. The walls are without plaster, the floors are worn 
and broken, and there is no door to any of them. We were fortunately 
in these during the hotest days of the last hot weather, and througli- 
out the whole time, the temperature was moderate, as the highest 
point at which the thermometer stood on the warmest day was 87°; it 
being about the same time in camp, at Baroda, 105 C . We had no tat¬ 
ties, and used no means to cool the rooms, and the average maximum 
temperature during our stay, maj£ be stated at 83.° The thermome¬ 
ter in the open air, was less accurately observed, but it never rose a- 
bove 97°, and the average maximum height was probably about 94°. 
To what it fell in the night, I did not ascertain. 

My visit was so short that I had little time to prove the correctness 
of my thermomctricaJ observations, but I may mention that the late 
Doctor Stuart, who visited the fort at the same season of the year in 
1830, states the thermometer never to have risen above 82°. But tak¬ 
ing the most unfavorable observations os the most correct, it will be 
evideut that, as a convalescent station, it possesses advantages well 
worthy of consideration. With m temperature from 15 to 20 degrees 



below that of the plain, iia pure air, constant light breeze from the 
south-west, wholesome water, cool and bracing nights, magnificent 
scenery, and accommodation that might, at a small expense, be render¬ 
ed very comfortable, I consider it yell adapted as a place of resort for 
those suffering from the" debilitating climate and diseases of Gaze- 
rat, and feel convinced that it may be safely recommended, and 
would be often resorted to in cases of constitutional debility, or slow 
recovery from disease, when a longer trip promising no greater ad¬ 
vantages might be inconvenient or impracticable- To the inhabitants 
of Baroda it appears tome to possess incalculable advantages from 
its extreme convenience and proximity to that station, and though I 
will not enter into comparisons between it and the sea coast, 1 may 
add that there are many forms of disease for which it is equally bene¬ 
ficial. 

Earlier in the season than the month of February, it would not he 
advisable to resort to it, as the exhalations from the Barriab jungle, 
carried along by the east winds, that at that season prevail, might, in 
sweeping over it, produce deleterious effects; however, up to the time 
mentioned, the heat in the plain is sufficiently tolerable to render 
an earlier change unnecessary. 

Camp, Baroda, 19th June, 183d. 


VI .—Note on the Lake of Loonar, By Professor A* B. 
Orlcbnr. 

In the Edinburgh Philosophical journal for 1924 there is an ac¬ 
count by Captain Alexander of this lake, and also o plate which is 
sufficiently accurate to give an idea of its general appearance, as it 
opens at the feet of the traveller. 'Phis Jake occupies the larger 
portion of the bottom of an immense hollow in the great trap forma¬ 
tion, which constitute? the whole of the central portion of the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency, and extends eastward into the Nizam's territories. 
Advancing from the ^ahyadree rouge east war illy, the high walls of trap 
which characterize the boundaries of the Deccan plains, gradually 
diminish in height. At Loonar they are not more than a hundred 
feet high, and onwards towards the lake, the country is one extensive 
table-land varied by undulating hills, but without the walls of trap. 
Hereabouts siliceous minerals appear to take the place of the zeo¬ 
lite b which abound in the neighbourhood of the ghauts. Loonar is a- 
bout 50 miles eastward of Jahia, and a Little more south-east of 
Adjunta- The hollow is of the shape of the Ling as usually repfe- 



rented by the Hindoos. Which they seem to have observed, for they 
have built a temple to Mahdeo at each extremity. A is the south¬ 
west, nod B the north-east extremity of a line which divides the hollow 
into two nearly symmetrical halves. The ridge of the circle A C 
D is slightly elevated above the surrounding country, and is at 
its greatest height above A, in all parts it is sufficiently elevated 
to prevent the rain water from draining in. At E a wall has been 
built up, as also a mound at B, in which places there is no na¬ 
tural protection against the Tain water. C D B is a large ravine, 
at the extremity B of which, is the temple in the foreground 
of Captain Alexander's sketch, and which has evidently stretched be¬ 
yond B a few yards, but, as before noticed, this has been artifi¬ 
cially filled up, E and F are two small ravines which are at right 
angles to the large one. The circumference of the circular part ma} 
be five miles, but as my time was very limited 1 was not able to mea¬ 
sure it except with my eye, by which I believe I obtained its dimen¬ 
sions with sufficient accuracy to answer any useful purpose. The sides 
which are nearly perpendicular seemed to me about 300 * feet. The 
lake occupies the portion towards A. It seemed to shelve gradually 
off, and I was informed is only 10 feet in the deepest part. My visit 
was in January 1837, so that the lake must have been at its mean 
depth. Rain water is carefully excluded, as above stated ; but there 
is a constant flow of wateT from an artificial stone mouth at E, the 
source of which I could not ascertain. 

The trap rock which forms (he sides and hottom of the hollow, 
prerents several varieties. The undecomposed trap rock is generally 
one having both a porphyritic and an amygdaloidal character. Both the 
crystals of the porphyry and the contents of the amygdaloid*! cavities 
are honey colored augite, which often gives a yellowish tinge to the 
basalt which forma the base. The crystals have generally a star-like 
arrangement, and the amygdaloidal cavities are generally quite sphe¬ 
rical. 

The trap rock may be here observed in all its various stages of 
decomposition. In this as well as innumerous other spots which 1 
have noticed in various and distant parts of the Deccan basalt, the 
rock appears to have been originally solid, in which the first stage of 
decomposition is splitting into prisms more or less hexagonal, and 
whose axes are perpendicular to the horizontal sides of the beds t of 
trap. Theprisms divide into spheroids whose minor axes are in the ax lh 
of the prism. These spheroids gradually round, until the whole mass bo 


4 EMJO Captain Alexander. 


t Strata, Col. Syke*. 
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comes what is commonly called m ooram. The axes of the prisms and 
of the spheroids on the sides of the lake were all slightly inclined in¬ 
wards towards the centrepf the lake. And as the pripms, as I before no¬ 
ticed, have always their axes perpendicular to the strata, it fellows that 
the strata must have been heaved tip about the centre of the lake. If 
such had been the case the formation of the hollow is obvious. When 
the bed had been heaved up in the crown A J C, the central part at 
B, on the force of up heaving subsiding, would again sink until it 
formed a wedge at D and so preserved the rock at A and C in an in- 
dined position. The alight elevation round the brim agrees "exactly 
with this supposition. Besides the basalt above-mentioned, I found 
a mass of amygdaloid whose base was highly ferruginous; and there 
also was, beyond my reach, a bed of red ochre, which in various 
parts of the Deccan, from the neighbourhood of Kolhar on the Krish¬ 
na to Jooneer and to Adjuntah, I have observed always to occupy the 
second bed from the top, and frequently passing into a day to become 
a lodgement for water, os at Jooneer, when the wells and reservoir of 
water are dug down to it. Its position on the sides of the Loonar 
hollow agreed exactly with my other observations. 

The bottom of the lake is composed of black soil exactly resem¬ 
bling the black soil of the Deccan, On this as the water diminishes 
in the dry season, the salt is deposited. The salt appeared both to 
myself and to my friend Mr. Huddle, in independant examinations to 
be entirety carbonate of sod a, although Captain Alexander has given 
ho contradictory an analysis,* A few small fishes ore said to be procu¬ 
rable from it, and 1 observed several water birds flying about The 
salt is sold in the town at from 24 to 12 rupees a khaudy according to 
its quality. 

The part of the bottom towards C D is cultivated ; and the soil, 
similar to the soil of the neighbourhood, abounds with siliceous mine¬ 
rals round about, and close to the base, the principal trees were ta¬ 
marind and the Dalbergia arborea, and in this girdle was the cultivat¬ 
ed soil (above-mentioned) in which I understood all the Deccan 
grains would grow freely. Within this, was another girdle of date trees, 
(or fan palms, for I am obliged to trust to my recollection, not having 
noted it down) which mark the limit to which the water rises. Palm 
trees never grow, I believe, in the Deccan except in the neighbourhood 

* Captain Alexander's Analysis is, 

Mari ate of Sods, SO. 853, 

Muriate of Lime, 10. 60. 

Muriate of Magnesia, G.10- 



<ir along the banks of salt rivulets; of which there are several in the 
immediate vicinity of Loon^r. 

This hollow has been supposed to be the crater of an extinct vol¬ 
cano ; but although I searched diligently, I could find not a trace of 
any rock but trap. If there had been an eruption there, it muse have 
been one of trap, hut the trap had not erupted from the neighbourhood, 
for the amygdaloidd cavities are all round and not at all elliptical 
which they must have been had they been formed in a rapidly flowing 
litre am of lava. And also the crystals are generally arranged in a 
starJikd form, as if in a state of quiet they had been able to submit 
to their mutual attractions, which they could not have done had they 
been in a fluid rushing fresh from a crater. Besides which, all the 
phenomena are fully explained upon the supposition of an upheaving 
and consequent depression of the trap rock supporting abed of black 
noil containing salt. It should also be observed that the line A, 
B» ( Fig 1. ) is nearly perpendicular to the principal direction of the 
Syhadree, 


VIL — On the use of common Thermometers to determine 
heights. By Lieutenant Colonel W. H* Sykes, F. R. S, 

[Reprinted from the Journal of the Hajnl G pc graphical Society.] 

Having been recently applied to by two gentle men about to travels 
the one in Africa and the other in Asia Minor—for a description of 
the thermometers and apparatus used by mysel f for Home years in 
India for determining heights by the boiling temperature of water, 1 
have ventured to believe that a brief account of a process which ] 
found to produce results sufficiently near to the truth for most practi¬ 
cal purposes, may not be urfacceptable to some members of the So¬ 
ciety, particularly as 1 carried my barometrical observations con¬ 
temporaneously, and thereby obtained data for fixing the value of 
certain points on the thermometric scale. To determine heights ac¬ 
curately, good barometers are necessary, which have been carefully 
compared with a standard barometer; the observations must be taken 
simultaneously at the upper and lower station a, and the temperature or 
the mercury and the air, and the hygrometric state of the latter, must 
be noted* Heights so determined, when tested again in the same or 
succeeding years, I have rarely found to vary more than 10 or 20 feet 
in 4000 or 5000. When barometers are used which have not been 
previously compared with a standard, when the observations arc not 
simultaneous, and when the pressure and temperature at the level of 
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the sna are assumed, the results may by accident be near to the truths 
but they will usually be from 100 to 1MJ0 feet wrong,—at least such 
is the result of my experience within the tropics. But good baromo 
ter» ire very costly; they ar^ troublesome to carry, ate particularly ex* 
posed to accident on a journey, and get out of order by the escape of 
the mercury, which being frequently unobserved, the barometer con¬ 
tinues to be used as if it were correct. The late Archdeacon Wollaston, 
aware of these facts, invented the tkermometric barometer to supply the 
place of the ordinary barometer. This instrument is very sensible but 
is very fragile from the great weight of the bulb compared ufith the 
slenderness of the stem ; moreover, there are some complex accom¬ 
paniments, and the instrument h ateo expensive ; in short I found it 
not fit for rough work out-of-doors, having had three destroyed at the 
outset of my labours; and the same opinion is expressed by Mr. 
James TriiiRep, of Calcutta, who is well known for the practical ap¬ 
plication of his scientific knowledge. I had then recourse to coni-" 
tnon thermometers, and, with certain precautions in their use, found 
them answer my purpose sufficiently well, A tin shaving-pot was 
my boiler; dry sticks and pure water were usually to he had, and by 
the time my barometers were settled I was ready to take the boiling 
temperature. The following is u sketch of the apparatus.* 

It will be seen that the chief part of the scale usually attached to 
the thermometer ia removed, only bo much of it being left as may be 
desirable : 1 however permitted the brass scale of one of my thcortiv 
tnetera to remain, and 1 did not discover that it was the cause of error. 
Previously to taking the thermometers inland, it is necessary to ascer¬ 
tain their boiling points at the level of the sea; for in many instances 
the scales are so carelessly applied, that a thermometer may indicate a 
boiling temperature of 213° 214° or 21& at the level of the sea; 
one of mine stood at 214,2 when watlr boiled. Nevertheless, by 
making a deduction of 2° 2T in all observations, the indications 
rarely differed five-hundredths of a degree from the other thermome¬ 
ter, of which the boiling point was 212* : the temperature of the air 
and the height of the barometer at the time the verification of the 
thermometers is made must be noted. The following is the manner 
in which my observations were taken from four to five inches of 
pure water were put into the tin pot; the thermometer was fitted 
into the aperture in the lid of the sliding tube by means of a 
collar of cork; the tin tube was then pushed up or down to 
admit of the bulb of the thermometer, being about two inches. 


* See plate. 
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above the bottom of the pot. Violent ebullition was continued 
for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, and the height of the 
mercury was repeatedly ascertained during that time, and the tem¬ 
perature of the air was noticed. e Similar operations were repeat¬ 
ed with a second thermometer, for it in never safe to rely upon one in¬ 
strument. Having obtained the boiling points,, it remains to deter¬ 
mine the value of the indication of diminished pressure when the ob¬ 
servations are taken above the level of theses. The elastic tension 
of steam at different points on the thennometric scale has been deter¬ 
mined by experiment, but act at regular intervals on the scale, nor 
with similar results, by different persons; tables, therefore, computed 
from the formula* of the various experimenters do not accord; but, in 
three tables which I have in my possess ion, the heights computed by 
them when compared with heights determined by corresponding baro¬ 
metrical observations, with previously compared barometers, (the 
Only satisfactory way to ascertain height# not taken trigonometrically,) 
approximate sufficiently near for all practical purposes where great ac¬ 
curacy is not desired. These tables, however, differ slightly from 
each other. 

The table which first came into my hands appeared anonymously in 
the Madras Gazette for JS24. In 1826 an able friend,, Lieutenant Ro¬ 
binson, of the Indian Navy, who entered warmly into my views to de¬ 
termine heights by common thermometers, thought he could improve 
upon the table l was using, and accordingly made a new computation r 
the third table came under my notice much more recently than the two 
former. It is computed by Mr. James Prin&ep, of Calcutta, Secre¬ 
tary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, a gentleman distinguished for 
bis scientific research. He published it in the journal of the Society. 
To admit of a just estimate being formed of the value of these tables 

_-of the value of corresponding barometrical observations, made with 

due precautions, although with differ ent coadjutors and different in¬ 
struments—of the value of barometrical observations, with an assum¬ 
ed pressure and temperature, at the level of the sea—of the value of 
thermometries] compared with barometrical observations — out of 
many hundred freights determined in various ways, I have taken many 
at random, (the number it appears is eighty-eight,)and I have put them 
into juxtaposition in a tabular from. In thermometric heights the ele¬ 
ments at the level of the sea were a boiling temper ature of 312 & Fahr, 
and a mean temperature of the air of 82°. The assumed pressure in 
heights determined barometrically, without corresponding observations, 
was 30 inches \ mean temperature 62°- In looking over the tabulated 
results, I was a good deal surprised to find that in no instance, by 
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whatever method determined, do the barometric differences in height 
exceed 127 feet, and,this only by comparing the highest indications 
with an assumed pressure with the lowest indications or correspond¬ 
ing observations. It wiij foe seen that the various tables for deter¬ 
mining heights thermometric ally* with certain exceptions, do not dif¬ 
fer very materially in their.results from each other, nor from corres¬ 
ponding barometric observations; the forngLlee on which they are 
founded may therefore be considered, on the whole, sufficiently ac¬ 
curate for the present state of our knowledge. 

Lieutenant Robin eon 1 a and Mr, Prinsep's tables give close approxi¬ 
mations to each other in their results, but they are as much below 
the corresponding barometric observations, which I consider the true 
heights, aii the results by the Madras table are above the true heights. 
Some of them curiously coincide within a foot or two of the heights 
deter mined by corresponding barometrical observations, but this coin¬ 
cidence must be the result of mere accident. Taking the mean of 
all the thermometnc observations nt a station calculated by the three 
tables and the mean of nil the corresponding barometric observations 
at the same place, the utmost difference is 107 feet in less than GOO; 
and the least difference is 8 feet in about JlOOO; but, as the tbermo- 
iric heights in which the difference of 107 feet occurs were single 
observations, made by a gentleman who had newly begun to use his 
thermometers, they may be looked upon as probably less accurate 
than subsequent trials would have made them. This is scarcely an 
unjust inference, as it will be seen that the next greatest difference 
made by the same gentleman was only 24 feet in 4490. It must he 
admitted however that this amount of error is just as likely to occur 
in heights of 100 feet as in those of 10,01)0. My thermometers 
were not graduated to less than half-degrees, and long practice ena¬ 
bled me to determine the height of the mercury in the stem to one 
twentieth of a degree ; but I would recommend thermometers being 
Lined in which the degrees are graduated to fifths or tenths of a degree. 
On the whole, 1 think the results of six years' experience justify me 
in saying, that common thermometers may be satisfactorily used to 
supply the place of barometers in measuring heights where great ac¬ 
curacy is not required, and it will be recollected that what is tumidly 
looked upon as a difficult and troublesome operation with barometers, 
will be attainable by any person who carries with him a couple of 
thermometers, the requisite tin pot, and the tables, and who is master 
of the simplest rules of arithmetic. 

Of Ihe three tables in my possession 1 have chosen Mr. PrinHep'* 
to submit to the Society, from their perspicuity and the facilities 

fi 
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they offer for the conversion of boiling temper attires into height* 
with very little trouble; btit a glance over the figures in mj tables of 
altitudes will show that the tables are mi&cep*ible of considerable im¬ 
provement* for* with two exceptions, all the heights deduced from 
Mr. Prinsep's and Lieutenant Robinson’s are much below those de¬ 
termined by simultaneous observations with good barometers ; and 
I join with Mr- Prinsep in expressing a hope that every traveller boil¬ 
ing his thermometers will at the same time, if he possess a barome¬ 
ter, make a record of its indications, and thus render essential ser¬ 
vice to physics by fixing so many points on the scale of the elastic 
tension of steam at different temperatures, 
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TABLJC 1* . 

, 

Tv find the Barmutric pressure and elevation corresponding to any 
observed temperature of boiling water between 214 fl and 1 BG“ 
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The fourth column given the Height* in teet, 
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TABLE 2. 

* 

Table of multipliers to correct the approximate height for the ta*pc~ 

rfUure of the air. 
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d( tike air. 
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88 
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60 
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89 
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50 
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70 
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90 

1.121 

51 
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71 
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91 
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Enter with the mean temperature of the stratum of air traversed, 
and multiply the approximate height by the number opposite, for the 
true altitude. 

When the thermometer has been boiled at the foot and at the niim- 
mil of a mountain, nothing more is necessary than to deduct the num¬ 
ber in the column of feet opposite the boiling point below from the 
name of the boiling point above : this gives an approximate height, to 
be multiplied by the number opposite the mean temperature of the air 
in Table 2 for the correct altitude. 

Boiling point at summit of hill fort of Ffrrundhur, near r»t. 

Puna..... 204 2=4027 

Boiling point at Hay Cottage, Pdna...208 7^=1600 

Approximate height—2337 
Temperature of the Air above* 75° 

Dittoi»ti***iditto**., • • • below*63 


Mean=79=Multiplier* ..**1,098 


Correct Altitude*, 2.566 feet 
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When the baiting point at the upper station alone ia observed,, and 
for the lower the level of the sea, or the register/>f a distinct barome¬ 
ter is taken* then the barometric reading had better be converted into 
feet* by the usual method of subtracting its logarithm from 1,47712 
(log. of 30 inches) and multiplying by 0006, as the differences in the 
column of“ barometer" vary more rapidly than those in the if feet u 
column. * r 

Example .—Boiling point at upper station.... .... 185 D “14548 feet. 

Barometer at Calcutta, 

(at 32 & ) 29 in. 75° 

Logar. diff—1*47712—1.47349^09363 X 0006...218 

Approximate height* ... * .14330 

DuET-T” .Jower! t . a . ti .°. n :. S 1 80=MuItiplier.1.100 


Correct altitude * • * • 15763 
Assuming 30.00 inches as the average height of the barometer at 
the level of the sea (which is however too much), the altitude of the 
upper station is at once obtained, by inspection of Table 1 , correcting 
for temperature of the stratum of air traversed by Table 2. 

(Newman, Optician, 122, Regent Street, boa been in the habit of 
making these instruments; he recommends the use of copper brazed, 
instead of tin, as more durable ; and a free escape for the steam, or 
the results will be incorrect from the boiling taking place under pres¬ 
sure; a model may be seen at the apartments of the Royal Geographi¬ 
cal Society.— ED.) 


VIII .—Desultory nates and* observations on various places t« 
Gvzerat. By John Vaupell, Esq. 

Bassos or Vahw. A large village or small town situated in a south¬ 
easterly direction from Kaira, in the Pitlaud pergunna, distant about 
six cobs,* It is said to contain nearly five thousand houses. Its in¬ 
habitants consist chiefly of Brahmins, Buoy as, Koonbeee, &c. To the 
north-west of the town is situated the ba^ar, which has the appear¬ 
ance of being almost separated from it, by an intervening group of 
date treea;f but it is connected with the village by a range of dyer's 
houses on the east side. This part alone ia said to contain upwards 
of one hundred dyer's dwellings. 

* A cool iu Guwmt averages about a mile and a half English, 
t Elute tilvcstris. 
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The bazar is cal Jed the Poor a, the term usually appjied to suburbs. 
It appears probable tjjat, at one time, the town was surrounded by a 
wall, from the fact of tbpre beijig two gates stilt retraining, one on the 
east, and the other on the north side of the town, A fine new dharm- 
sala placed in the south quarter, was built by the Potail for the recep¬ 
tion of travellers of ail descriptions. Adjoining the dbarmsala ie a 
peer’s tomb, built in the form of an oblong square, about*the centre of 
which rises a large dome, over the grave of the holy personage to 
whom the structure is dedicated. Seven beeghaa of land in the vici- 
nity yield sufficient grain and pulse to feed three or four people, who 
perform the services prescribed by the Mahomed an religion at the 
grave of the defunct. 

The circumjacent country is very fertile, and kept in a good elate 
of cultivation. Numerous crops of wheat, just bursting into ear 
[January] present a pleasing and happy prospect of an abundant har¬ 
vest to the husbandman. The cultivation at this season is principally 
carried on by irrigation, and forme what is termed thcAAnrm/ or dry 
crop, in contradistinction to the rubbee, or wet crop, produced by 
the periodical rains, and which is usually reaped in October and No¬ 
vember. 

Besides wheat and barley, the following vegetables are raised in a- 
bundance, brinjals, radishes, carrots, ; but tobacco and cotton 
take the lead among the objects of agricultural produce in this per- 
gunna. Of the former, large quantities are cultivated, for there ex¬ 
ists a great and constant demand both in the province, for home con¬ 
sumption, and at the seaports for exportation. It forms one of the 
principal sources of revenue. Cotton is likewise grown in abundance. 
The plant is allowed to remain in the ground for the space of three 
years, and is of the perennial kind called nirma h or goreah y producing 
the finest description of cotton in the province. If allowed to remain 
beyond the period above men tioned, the produce degenerates, so that it 
is found necessary to rene w the plantation every three years. There 
are several varieties of this useful plant grown throughout the prov¬ 
ince : the first is the finest kind just treated of; next to which, of the 
annual varieties, the Broach, Surat, Ahmode and Jumbooseer districts 
yield the most abundant and finest descriptions, known more gene¬ 
rally in the British market by the term Jurats. Next to these in 
quality comes that of the Bhownuggur and Gogah districts, that of 
Kattiawar and Kutch, and, last of all, the Dollera and JafFerabad dis¬ 
tricts. 

The annual kinds generally form part of the rubbee or monsoon 
crop, though the produce is not reaped till the Khurruf harvest: none 
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of these kitu% however, are irrigated. They grow mostly within a 
lew miles of the sea, forming a belt, as it were, around the head of 
the Gulf of Cambay. 

The introduction of the finer kinds of American cotton does not 
seem to have answered the expectations generally entertained on this 
side of India, though samples of the Bourbon and Sea island kinds 
have been very fine. The object in introducing the finer sorts of 
American cottons into India, seems to have been, to enable the East 
Indian merchants to compete with the Americans in the British 
market. This object will more likely be attained by endeavouring 
to improve the cottons of the country. The institution of various 
experiments directed to the best means of attaining this object, would 
in all probability lead to some satisfactory practical results, Greater 
attention to the mode of gathering and cleaning in the preparation ; 
improvements in manuring and preparing the soil; observations as to 
the best season for sowing, and whether transplanting would have a 
beneficial or pernicious effect. What difference irrigation of the 
annuals would occasion, what the nature and qualities of the soils 
in which the different varieties are reared, and what kind of soil 
would beat auit the finer, and what the coarser sorts? In the course of 
conducting these experiments many other improvements would natu¬ 
rally suggest themselves, and the results when carefully observed 
should be recorded. The improvements might then be gradually in¬ 
troduced throughout the country, not by telling and urging the natives 
to adopt them, but by the force of demonstration, hy having an ex¬ 
perimental field or two in every cotton village or district, where the 
improvements suggested by experience might be acted on, and the cul¬ 
tivator be taught to improve the produce of his own fields, 

Dewah or JJeva This is also an extensive village, situated in a 
south westerly direction from the former about two cobs off, and con¬ 
tains about 1,500 houses. It is MubsiantiaJ, well built place, the 
houses being generally two or three stories high and constructed of 
brick. The streets, as in most native towns and villages, are narrow 
and not laid out in any order. This place is remarkable for contain* 
ing a large and handsome temple in its N, E, quarter, ft is said to 
have been built by, and dedicated to, & Komi bee, named Bawah Ram, 
who in the decline of life became a-Bhugut*, A small garden 
'surrounds two thirds of it, in which are planted a few champacas. 
Three young jacktrces, some limetrees, and several mangoes, compose 

* This torm iu applied to those persona, not of the iBrahminica] tribe, who sep- 
urnt? iIiujtibcIyc* from all intercourse with the world, and dedicate the remain¬ 
der of their days to the wonhip of tied. 



the whole variety, The most extraordinary circumstance connected 
with this temple is, lhaj there is not a single Brahmin officiating priest 
in it; but those who perform the holy rites are men of the same cast 
as that of its founder, namely Koopbees; they have a few beeghaa of 
land allotted to them for their support, and whatever surplus grain re¬ 
mains they distribute in alms to beggars. A lamp of ghee, is kept 
burning in the midst of the temple all the year round. • 

Kuppcri&unjee. A large extensive walled town, situated about22 
cqss N. E. from Kaira ; it contains about 3,500 houses wed built and 
much loftier than those usually seen in the large villages amf towns 
in Guzerat. These are inhabited principally by bunyas, koonbees, 
coolies, and some mahomedans;; a few Borahs have also taken up their 
abode in the town being attracted by the facility of procuring agate 
and onyx-stones, found in abundance in this neighbourhood, which they 
transport to Cambay in the crude state. This town is surrounded by 
a wall, whose foundation is stone and upper works brick ; in some 
places it has partly fallen, in others, it is approaching with rapid strides 
to decay; a deep but narrow ditch encompasses the whole town. 
Innumerable remains of Mahomed an splendour,—tombs, eedgahs, 
moAquea&c. indicate this to have been a flourishing spot during the 
Mogul sovereignty, and that at a period not very remote, they had 
possession of the place, Half a mile to the north of the town, runs a 
small stream with a rocky bed, named Moowar, which is said to con¬ 
tain hidden in its banks many valuable chalcedonies. The Borahs 
who live here employ people on purpose to dig them out. There is 
also at this place a glass manufactory, where small lamp glasses which 
are used in illuminations, are made. 

The natives say that many years ago there existed a founder y for 
smelting iron ore, which would lead to the inference that this valua¬ 
ble mineral was to be found in the vicinity. In corroboration of this 
statement, they point to the numerous large heaps of slag accumulat¬ 
ed outside of the town. These hillocks are composed principally of 
a kind of heavy vitreous substance, varying in size and weight from 
half an ounce to a pound and upwards. They are used at present 
for hardening doors, and, when pulverized, for manure. 

Dubbers are also manufactured here of various sizes and shapes. 
These are well known to be much used by the natives for containing 
ghee, oil, &c. I shall describe the process of manufacturing 
these impure though useful articles. 

In the first place the dubgars, or people who make the dubbers, 
form a flat hamUt or pot of common clay or earth, of the shape and size 
of the dubber they wish to make; while this is drying, they take the 
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fresh, raw hides of goats, cows, buffaloes, camels, fitc. and having 
well scraped ihem, and deprived them of the hair, they chop (hem up 
upon a stone slab till the mass becomes of the conaiolenee of butter- 
They then spread a layer of this hjoab uppn the model of earth, which 
is by this time sufficiently dry, and fit for their purpose. After the 
first layer has dried u little, they repeat the operation, and continue so 
doing till they have forced thedubber of a proper thickness and con¬ 
sistence, care is taken that the mass is spread equally over the whole 
surface of the model: when sufficiently dried they harden the bottom 
by beating it with a wooden instrument resembling a schoolmaster's 
palmetto, or the broad end of an oar. They finish by making the 
neck of the vessel. The dubber is now exposed to the sun to dry, 
after which they beat out the clay model with a stick, which, being 
unbaked, breaks easily; this accomplished, the- dubber is ready for 
use. They are made of all sizes and shapes from a capacity lo con¬ 
tain three or four ounces, up to four and five maiuids. It is to he 
remarked that old dry hides and old d Libbers are likewise used in ma¬ 
king new ones, and serve the purpose equally as well as raw hides, 
after having previously undergone the process of maceration. 

Journey to the Mokojun Hirer. At 7 A. M. we left Kupperwunjc 
for the Mahajtm River, which we reached after a slow march of four 
hours, though the estimated distance 1m* only six cobs, in a direction 
nearly north. At about half a coas from Kupperwunje, we forded a 
small rocky rivulet, named the Moowar. About a mile below the? 
ford! after uniting with another stream of its own size, it subsequent¬ 
ly disembogues itself into the Saburmsttee. Proceeding about half 
a cobs further, we came to a email village consisting of 20 huts inha¬ 
bited by coolies, a great number of whom were employed in irrigat¬ 
ing their wheat and barley crops* 

The name given to this village was Ktmnpore, A MM further 
brought ua to a small village denominated ff Kallahbhy ka Mooara," 
containing about 5ft houses, whose in ha bit ants are likewise coolies, 
and a coss further to another email stream, being the flame above 
mentioned which joins the Moowar below Kupperwunje. The road 
from Kallabhy ka Mooaia leads through a rising jungle of Pulus 
trees,* the greater part of which were within a few days of flowering, 
The rich scarlet velvety blossoms of this ornament of the forests are 
called 11 Kesowree" by the natives, and are in much request in a dried 
state ai the Hooly festival, when they are used by.the Hindus to stain 
their clothes of a deep orange colour. The blossoms are gathered 


* Bute* frgndoHfc. 
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when full blown, and dried in the shade, in which state they are tak¬ 
en to market and exposed for sale. Two coss farther brought as to 
Nirnialeh, a large village, consisting of about 500 houses; the road to 
this place was here and there, studded with a few mangoe trees in full 
dower; at a coss and a half from hence, to the right of the road, is sit- 
listed a Mussulman peer's tomb, almost totally screened from view 
by the numerous groves of mangoe and mowrah * trees which flourish 
luxuriantly as well here, as in the northern districts of GtizeraS. Half 
a coss more brought us to the village of Mandawah, belonging to a 
Mussulman. It contains from 300 to 400 houses, inhabited "chiefly 
by Mahomed ana. At the distance of half a coss hence, lies the Wa- 
truck, a beautifully situated and rocky river with very lofty banks, the 
northern of which we traced for nearly a coss through rather a gloomy 
jungle, when we found ourselves in the bed of the M&hajun. This 
river is a branch of the Watruck, after uniting with which a little 
below where we were, it ultimately joins the Saburmattee, previ¬ 
ously however, forming a junction with the Seyree under the walls 
of Kaira. On the eastern bank of the Mahajun are the remains of 
a fort said to have been erected some 2UU or 300 years ago by 
Sooltaun Mahmood Begrah, the then reigning King of Guzerat. 
Three bastions connected by a curtain or stone wall, two of which 
are entire, and the other partly fallen, arc the only vestiges that have 
escaped the ravages of time ; the centre bastion is built of stone to 
the height of about 50 feet. The one to the right, as you look 
towards the fort from the bed of the river, has a foundation of 
stone 10 feet high, upon which the bastion rises to the height 
of about 40 feet, built entirely of brick, and in the form of a Urge 
well, sufficiently capacious to contain an ample" supply of water 
Tor the garrison, the channel of the river continuing dry for sever¬ 
al months of the year. In the easterA wall, in a line immediately 
above each other, are placed four rooms, each a bout fr feet broad by JO 
Jong, connected by a winding flight of steps, which commencing at 
the uppermost room, in its descent runs through each room, and 
ends in a passage at the bottom of the well: there is a communica¬ 
tion between the well and the river. From the traces of the fort 
which extend about half a mile inland, and a quarter of a mile along 
the bank, it appears to have been a place of some strength and im¬ 
portance. This is the river and the spot resorted to by the natives 
after the fast and second fall of rain, to gather the valuable agates so 
much prized by the nations of the West, The stones are found in 
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the bed of the rivet; in round nodules, varying in size from (hat 
of a ntangoe to a melon. Externally (hey hav^nothing remarkable to 
distinguish them from the other atones in tjie river, but on breaking 
a piece off the edge, they are easily recognized. The natives terns 
them “ A keek" and ” Khareeoh.” The most beautiful and valuable 
arc the Mocha stones, and moss, or bush marked agate. The Bo¬ 
rahs ore the,only people who set any value on them ; the native in¬ 
habitants of the vicinity making no distinction in this respect, be¬ 
tween these agates and (be common pebbles of the river. In the 
cool ol the evening we returned to Kupperwunje, which we reached 
about 7 o’clock, after rather a fatiguing day’s excursion. 

Nappa or Napaur, A large village in nearly a north-westerly di¬ 
rection, and about ten coas distant, from Ometa. It contains about 
800 houses which are inhabited principally by Shots; there ore like¬ 
wise a few Brahmins, Grassias and Koonbees, 

On the north side or the village is situated a handsome and ornamen¬ 
tal tank. It is said to have been built about 450 or 500 years ago 
by a Patau named * Taze Kan Narpalli, so colled from a suburb in 
Delhi named Narpaul, wherein he was bom. He constructed it du¬ 
ring the time he was Sirsoobah of Pitlaud, deputed from Ahmed abad, 
The following is a description of the tank. A parapet wall four 
feet high surrounds the tank, which is built of brick, and is of an 
octangular form. Its circumference is about 500 yards, and in the 
middle of each side of the octagon is a flight of steps of a triangu¬ 
lar shape leading to the water- The first remarkable object is an 
Eedgah on the western angle, built in the form of a parallelogram, 
having two doors, one in the southern wall, the other facing the 
tank; a flight of steps leads from this door to the water. Adjoining 
the Eedgah is a ghaut or sloping descent 15 or SO feet in breadth, 
and paved with granite to the t water l a edge; there axe two others of 
a similar description, one on the^north, the other on the east aide of 
the tank. Proceeding from this ghaut along the bank, level spaces, 
in some places broken, in others of chunotu and brick work 
ore traversed, from which it would appear that bungalows, terraces, 
and other buildings, had once existed hereabouts. At the termina¬ 
tion of this, there is a small door or wicket to the right; entering 
which, after descending a few steps, you arrive at a quadrangular dome 
about 8 feet square. From this a noble causeway, thrown over 24 
arches, stretches across to a solid piece of masonry, about 20 feet 

* He ii frequently mentioned in the history of Guzejat, during the reign of 
EaoLtui Mahmoud Be grab und hii succciiori. 



square, placed in the centre of the tank. In the middle of this, 
there ia a small dome erected upon four pillars of atone in which the 
remains of a few mutated figures hewn out of coarse marble, 
lie scattered. Close to the dome^, stands a beautiful Jam bool tree 
stated to be 150 years oldj highly ornamental and affording a cool 
refreshing shade to those whose curiosity may lead them hither. 
The causeway ia 80 yards lung and broad, paved, with stone. 
Two parapet walls of brick run along each aide, the top of one of 
which ia scooped into an open conduit or water channel, leading from 
the entrance door to the brick work in the centre of the tank.* Upon 
each of the pillars above the level of the arches that support the 
causeway, are small semi^va] openings intended to give the water a 
free passage when the tank is full. On the N. E. angle in the wall are 
three circular inlets in a horizontal line, from the hack of which, 
two walled trenches stretch in opposite directions to the extent of 
100 or 150 yards, for the purpose of receiving the water in the rains 
from the surrounding country. On the wall immediately overhang* 
ing the tank, is a stone building intended probably to enable visitors 
to enjoy the sight of the water gushing into the tank through the three 
apertures above-mentioned. At the junction of the trenches a few 
yards from this budding, are the remains of some trellis work, which, 
when entire must have had an exceedingly beautiful effect; being cut in 
stone, it must have cost immense labour. 

To the cast of the village, there ia a large well or vaw, built by the 
personage above-mentioned. It had some time ago fallen in and the 
inhabitants were deprived of the use of it, when a rich Bunye, nam¬ 
ed Purbhoodass Shet, who came from Baroda to celebrate the mar¬ 
riage of one or his children, offered 500 Rupees to- the villagers to 
get it repaired, but as they alleged that this sum waa insufficient, he 
took the charge upon himself, and rebuilt it thoroughly. 

Gundar. An ancient maritime city, regarding which there ex¬ 
ists many and various accounts, as to its antiquity and former splen¬ 
dour. It is situated in an immense plain on the eastern shore of the 
Gulf of Cambay, about three cosa distant from the sea, two cosa 
(nearly due south) from the Dadur river, and about ten south west 
from Ahmode. Elevated mounds of brick and atone, as well as 
innumerable foundations, which have been excavated- in the hope oF 
finding treasure, as also for the material, are seen scattered over a 
space of about three miles in circumference. In the south quarter 
the present inhabitants have erected a few houses, built chiefly of 
the stones dug out of the ruins of the old town, by placing them 
one upon the other without uniting them by any kind of cement; 
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tile mnjor pari of the inhabitants at present consists of fishermen 
who are at* this seas on assiduously em ployed ip manufacturing gait, 
which is exported ju considerable quantities to the inland towns. A 
few Bilals, Koonbees and Borahs, make up the remainder of the 
population. On the north aide of the present town, is situated a 
temple dedicated to Parsitintith the principal deity of the Shfavuck 
Runyas. Three marblp busts, one black and two white aie placed 
in a vault under ground. 

In the Ayeeii Akbery p. 60, VoL II, 6vo Ed, mention is made 
of thU place as one of the ports belonging to the great emporium 
of Broach, It was burnt t and sacked by the Portuguese under 
Don Monoel de Lima, in the vice-royalty ship of Don Joao de Cas¬ 
tro 4th Viceroy of Portuguese India* in the middle of the 16th century. 
The modern town Jumbooseer is said to have been peopled by the 
inhabitants of Gundar who fled from this their native place. 

Amboufcy Matah also Atnba Bh&toana. The name of a Hindu 
goddess to whom a temple is dedicated, and of whose miraculous 
powers many singular and fabulous traditions are related. This tem¬ 
ple is situated about 84 cobs to the northward of Ahmedabad, in a 
hilly country belonging to a Rajpoot Rajah, named Bapjee, who re¬ 
sides at Daunt a* a town 13 coss to the southward of Ambowey, 
Three or four jatras are held annually in honour of this deity. They 
are numerously attended by Hindu pilgrims of all classes. The 


route from Ahraedabad to 

Ambowey is m follows. 

Cons. 

To l£alee , 

. 3 

3J Addauleije . . » , 

, 4 

„ Oomascer * . . - 

, 3 

t1 Pettahpoor . * . , 

, 3—A town belonging to Rajah Fultch Bing, 

„ Kookhurwsirah 

* 7 

„ Vein agar . 

■ l(f 

JP Varnuggar - . . * 

. & * 

1P Kheraloo » « * • 

* 10 

ri Bsreswati River , . 

. 7—On the northern hank is the village 
Ren] poor. 

,, Fepaloo ..... 

* 10 

„ Daunt*. . . , * * 

, 10—Hill b commence from this place, 

,, Ambowey * . ». * 

, 12 


Total. 84 C«i. 


* March. 

■f ( Tiiuing further on, the city of Qutidar hove in sight inhabited by Hindu 
merchants, enriched by commerce, but enfeebled by its citizens. It web first 
invested, taken, and destroyed. The natives delivered up their properly at 
4hc price of their lives. 1 " Sec Vida de D. Joao de Castro-p« 333' 
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Tbe famous hill and temples of A boo are not far from this place. 
The road from Daunt a to Ambowcy is said to lit; through a thick 
jungly and hilly country, abounding in vegetation. Of A boo, it is slated 
by a European visitor to have been bitterly cold (in January) and that 
ice was met with. The ns teat to the great hill is very tedious, hut 
when at top, the visitor is amply compensated by the view of the most 
beautiful temples in the country. The hedges on the rqad side were 
Tound to consist of the common dog-rose wiieh grows wild all a- 
round, willows were^met with, and the most beautiful jessamine, with 
a great variety of rare plants; wild oranges, though as sour a# limes, 
were also in great abundance. 

Mrwass and Giras. We find the first mention of these terms in the 
history of the Mahomed an Kings of Guzetat by Ferbhta. In the 
reign of Ahmed Shah, I* A D. 1414, it is slated that "Mallik Tohaa 
in this year received a special commission to destroy all idolatrous 
temples, and to establish the Ms horned an authority throughout Guzer at, 
a duty which he executed with such diligence?, that the names of Ma- 
w&3s and Giras wore hereafter unheard of in the whole kingdom 3 ' 
(Vide Briggs’ History of the Muhomedan power in India. YoL 4 p. 
18. ) To which the translator appends a note to the purport follow* 
mg. u Tlic Maw assy and Girasy chiefs appear to have been much 
like the zemindars of HindooKtan, and the poligars of the south. 
They only acknowledged Mahoraedan supremacy when it was enforc¬ 
ed by the presence of troops, and they have till within the latest 
period, felt themselves bound in honour to withold tribute till a body 
of soldiers appeared against them, even under the British Govern¬ 
ment.. 1 ' The term Mawas or Mewas, applies at the present day to 
those villages, ill the northern and western parts of the province, in 
the hilly country about Yurnuggur, Vee&hmiggur, Edurwarra , 6lc. 
and on the banks of the Mahee and Saburmattee rivers, in places 
difficulty of access where the country is much broken up and inter¬ 
sected by ravines and jungle, which are inhabited by Coulees, 
Rheels, Rajpoots of desperate fortunes, and such like Hindus. These 
villages neem even during the height of Mahomed an prosperity and 
rule, to have preserved in some degree their independence, and at no 
time ever to have been completely subdued. The Hindu rajahs of Edur, 
Chiture, Dongurpoor, Ate. appear to have been continual thorns 
in the sides of the Mahomed an rulers, and never to have been com¬ 
pletely subdued.* The term Mewasie is said properly to apply to all 

* The inhabitants of these villages being all Hindus bearing a deadly ha¬ 
tred to the destroyers of their temples and religion, kept up iconatutcommuni¬ 
cation with tbe diiaffccted Rajahs, anti afforded them every aid m their power* 
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refractory villages,, whether held 'by Coolies, Rajpoots, or {Nieds; 

w 

aoci, as the derivation of the word would seem to imply, not without 
reason. For as Mewnsaie villages are usually situated in hilly or bru- 
hen ground, surrounded by deep ravines, and jungle, and of difficult 
access, their natural position would afford ho extent of arable land to 
raise grain and the ordinary produce of the soil upon, for the subsis¬ 
tence of the villagers; but as they must live as well as their neighbours, 
and being of a predatory, roving disposition, they go about the coun¬ 
try plundering and levying contributions from the more peaceably dis^ 
posed merchant, husbandman, or manufacturer. The word Mewass, 
or more properly Mawas, as FirUhia rightly spells it, seems to be a 
derivative from the verb 1 Wasuno^ to inhabit, locate, found or people 
n village, the first and usual requisite to which is, to select a 
spot of good arable land in a level country with a ready supply of 
Fresh water; a Mawassie village being the very reverse of all this, the 
negative term “ma" no or not, is a very apt prefix to the word, and de¬ 
fines the locality pretty correctly, which may be rendered, uncultivat¬ 
ed wild, not obad. The term Mew ass applies more particularly to 
the Coolee and Bheel, as that of Grassia does to the Rajpoot, but it is 
not to be met with beyond the confines of the province of which the 
Muhee fiver may be considered the southern boundary. 

Girass, Girassia, or Grassia, is not so easily traceable, nor so capa¬ 
ble of explanation os the former term. Though much lias been writ¬ 
ten and said about the Grossiaa, there still exists a great deal of ol> 
scurity about their real origin, and the foundation of their rights to 
levy black mail from friend and foe throughout the country. From 
the silence of Abul Fox el on this subject, it has been supposed these 
claims were not in existence at-the date of the Ayeen Akbery about 
A. D, 1600; but that they originated in the distracted state of the 
times and country which ensued after the death of the Emperor Afc- 
ber, in A, I). 1605. That this diowever seems to have been an erro¬ 
neous conclusion is proved from the fact of our finding mention made 
of the Maw ass and Girass nearly 200 years before, in the reign of 
Ahmud Shah 1, the founder of the city of Ahmedabad, and in such a 
manner that even then, they seem to have been notorious as a turbu¬ 
lent, refractory and rebellious set, who embraced every favorable 
opportunity of avenging the insblts and cruelties they were continual ~ 
ly experiencing at the hands of the destroyers of their temples and 
mubvertersof their religion, by annoying them by every means in their 
power. 

The principal Graasias are, with very few exceptions, Rajpoots, and, 
as such, descendants of the ancient Hindu rulers of the country. 



They formed likewise the military pj:iHs or defenders of the country, 
for we have no ground lor concluding that the Hindu princes prior to 
the Mahoinedau inva*uon # i>f India, were much if at ah, distinguished 
by an ambition for foreign cpnquesjh They sf’crn to have been much 
more occupied with measures of defence and the protection of whfit 
ihey actually possessed, from the petty encroachments of each other, 
than remarkable for the renown of conquering foreign stated. At the 
present day these exaction?) may bo considered more as arising from 
actual want in Homeland as a men ha of keeping up the remembrance 
of fheir rights iu others; but wherever they do exist the mutua?under¬ 
standing also obtains of protection on the part of the Grag&ias to the 
contributors, front forays and inroads of others of their own class and 
of their own followers, or those over whom they exercise more imme¬ 
diate control. It is unly when, whai they consider to ho tlieir own 
hereditary right to share in the produce of the country, is unjustly 
withheld, that they proceed to extremities, and cause so much damage 
rind distress to the country. This, in most cant'd, is seldom done with¬ 
out due warning to the contributing party, either by letter, verbal 
message, or posting up a paper in a conspicuous part of the village, 
staling the demands, and time and terms of compliance, or Ihu nature 
of the con sequences if the drums are resisted, 

Sir John Malcolm in his account of central India states the term 
(Prussia to he derived from Grass,* a Sanscrit word signifying a mouth¬ 
ful, and which has been metaphorically applied to designate the small 
share of the produce *if a country which these plunderers claim.* 

In corroboration of whiil has bccu advanced above, we find at the 
present day, throughout the western districts and the Peninsula of 
Guzcral, many Gratia chieftains and landholders, comfortably set¬ 
tled, and in quiet possession of laud descended to them from their 
ancestors. These never think of goflig about the country to levy 
forced contributions, or in any way to connect themselves with Uiohc 
who do. The chiefs arc all invariably Rajpoots mid consequently of 
the military cla^ra; their dependants arc made up of people of differ¬ 
ent tribes, the majority however being Hindus, Sir John Malcolm's 
enquiries led him to the conclusion, that they are chiefs who, driven 
from their possessions by invaders, have established claims to a share of 
the revenue, and maintain them upoh the ground of their power to 
disturb or prevent its collection,f * 

Colonel Todd in his Rajahsthan (vol. 1st.) makes them to be land¬ 
holders ; his words are, ** There are two classes of Rajpoot iand- 

* Vide Central India. t See Macolra’a Central India, YoL 1. 
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holders in Me war, though the one greatly exceed n the other in num¬ 
ber. One is the Grassy a Thacoor, or lord, t|ic other the Bhooirnu. 
The Grassy! chieftain is he who holds (grss^) by grant (putts) of I lie 
prince, for which he performs service with specified quotas at borne 
and abroad, renewable at every lapse, when ail the ceremonies of 
resumption , the fine of relief, and the investiture take place. The 
Bhoomia does not renew his grant, but holds on prescriptive posses¬ 
sion. He succeeds without any fine, but pays a small annual quit rent, 
and can be called upon for local service in the district which he in¬ 
habits, for a certain period of time. He is the counterpart of the al¬ 
lodial proprietor of the European system, and the real zemindar of 
these principalities. Both have the same signification from ‘ hhoom 1 
and * zemiii' land ; the latter (term) is an exotic of Persian origin. 

* Grassy a—-is from gr&s a 1 substance/ literally and familiarly 1 a mouth¬ 
ful/ Whether it may have a like origin with the Celtic word ‘ gw is 1 
said to mean a servant, and whence the word vassal is derived, I 
shall leave to etymologists to decide, who may trace the resemblance 
to the Grassya, the vassal chieftain of the Rajpoots, A I! the chartu- 
iaries or puttas. commence:—* To ***** lias tween or¬ 

dained/ "* 

£knmdzrytrn£t Kftnrflf, or the beautiful creek w situated about 4 
or 5 cosh to the northward of Bhownuggur creek, it is said to con¬ 
tain a fine broad channel of vnrimis depth for about three cons inland, 
with a good muddy bottom, navigable for boats of from 300 to 5(MH 
candies burthen, The channel does not dry up like the Dollent 
creek, and is free from sand banks and other serious impedi¬ 
menta to navigation; vessels of the largest description used in 
the coasting and Gulph trade, go up to the bunder in one tide. The 
bunder is situated about three coss from the mouth of the creek , the 
channel near it retains eufficieht water to keep vessels (laden or other¬ 
wise) afloat at any time of thfr tide. In November and December 
1622, a nautical survey of this and neighbouring creeks was made, 
by order of the Bombay Government by Lieutenant Dominicetti of 
the Company's Marine, who states that " Soondereyee creek is in Lati¬ 
tude 22 fi O' 30". N, and bears from Bhownuggur creek N, 24 E, 
distant miles. It runs in a W< and N h W* direction for upwards of 
12 miles from the sea, and is navigable about 6. Its breadth for the 
first three miles is 650 to 600 feet, for the next three about 370 feet; 
depth at high water spring tides, in the large reaCh 39 to 48 feet, and 
allow water from 6 to 15 feet; in the small reach from 30 to 32 feet at 

* Ibid* 


t About 3 candies make a ton. 
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high, and dry at low water ; perpendicular rise 33 feet. ( High water, 
on full and change a^tho entrance at 4h. 2B\ p, h, and 5J miles up 
at 5h 26'. The ebb tui\p 6J, and the flood 5} hours, the former 3J 
the latter 2J miles per hour., t 

u Bhowleearee or Bauma Creek. Bears N. 48 E. from the en¬ 
trance of Suonderyee creek, distant 2 miles. It is in Lat* 22° J J 
48" N.; 8 miles in the length, and runs nearly N. TC, and N. N. 
W. from 550 to 600 feet broad for 5 miles. At high water spring 
tides J depth from 26 to 35 feet, and at low water nearly dry, except at 1J 
mile from the entrance, where three to five feet remain ; dufing the 
neaps, it never has less than 23 feet at high water, and is not dry for 
more than 2J or 3 hours in twelve. Tides not ho rapid as in Soon-' 
deryee. At the springs, the flood runs 1} and ebb 2J miles per 
hour; high water full and change at the entrance at 4h. 32'; and five 
niiJert up 5h. 3IT p. m. bottom mostly mud, and mud and sand mixed.’ 1 

DMtru Cretk. Lat. 22° & ir, N. from the former, N. 18. 
W. distant about 8 miles. Till within these Few years, Doll era was a 
place of little note ; its importance in a commercial point of view be¬ 
gan with the extension of the cultivation of cotton to the westward, 
and the increase of demand for the European market. Formerly the 
cultivation of cotton was limited principally to the districts adjacent, 
and subject, to Shown uggur, to which poTt, invited by the magnitude 
and safety of its creek, and the ‘facilities of conducting commercial 
concerns, cotton dealers chiefly resorted to purchase for the China 
market. The demand, however, of late years for the Europe market, 
being found much greater than the eastern districts could well meet, 
and the cultivators finding it likely to prove a greater source of profil 
than any other article, the produce of their soil, gradually extended 
the cultivation over a great portion of the country ; and, to improve 
the quality, introduced about the years 1811 or 1812, the fine, silky, 
long-stapled, podless cotton of the Jumbooscer and Ahmode districts, 
to the east of the gulf. The village or town is situated in an im¬ 
mense open tract, (part of the Runn)—on the western shore of the 
Gulf of Cambay, about 20 miles inland from the sea in a N. Wly, 
direction, having Cambay to the eastward, 20 cosh, Bhownuggur 8. 
W. 25. Dholka N. E. 20 coss, Liitiree N. 20 cosh. It is within the 
jurisdiction of Kusba Dundooka, anti may be said to contain from 
5,000 to 6,000 inhabitants, 

A considerable trade is carried on from this place to the several 
ports between Surat and Bombay, and with Bombay likewise. The 
chief imports consist of raw and refined sugar, iron, coco&mjts, cochi¬ 
neal , and raw-ailk from Bombay ; j^ggtee; from Surat, Gundavee, 
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and Bu/saur;, rafters, bamboos, and timber ih>m Dhanoo, Omer- 
gaunr, and Bossein. These are' again transported overland for 
the consumption of the inland towns to the qprlhward ; Doll era itself 
admitting of no demand for any of r thesc goods beyond a few bamboos 
and rafters for the use of the inhabitants. The exports consist of 
wheat and cotton, the average annual quantity of this latter staple 
varies from 15,000 to 20,000 candies; the growth of the neighbour¬ 
ing districts of Jhalnwar and Katti&war The customs levied at this 
port average from 00,000 to 90,000 rupees annually. Of lute years, 
owing fo the filling up of the creek, and the dangerous sand banks 
which have accumulated in the channel, the trade of the port haw 
been removed to Bowleearee (a small village on the Bairnia creek) 
and will in a few years in all probability cease altogether. Wheat 
grows in great abundance in the country about Doll or a, and is of a 
very excellent quality: cotton, bajree, and jowurree, are cultivated in 
the rainy season. Salt-petre of a very promising quality is also ob¬ 
tainable in the neighbourhood; the Barilla plant abounds on the sea- 
coast; safflower is cultivated inland; buffaloed boms, horn tips, raw- 
hides are also to be had. Great facilities for the manufacture of sail 
exist, and some made at Cambay is of a very superior quality. The 
MEdicoTniu (one or two species) and the sal sol a abound in maritime 
situations. The bitter purging salt,* culled bit-noben or bit-lab an 
is likewise manufactured ai Cambay' from Myrob&laiis, alkali (Sajee 
Klmr) and sea salt, and exported in quantities to Bombay and the 
southern porta. 

It is gonernIJy allowed by those who are conversant in such matter* 
that on equalization of duties on the produce of India imported 
into Great Britain with those of the West Indies and Mauritius, is, in 
the existing state of affair* indubitably u ocean nry, and if such wan the 
case under the old charter, bow much more indispcnsblr must such 
a measure! now he t when the cdfhincrchd brunch is done away with, 
and that source of revenue cot off. The equalization of duties on our 
staple articles of cotton, indigo, sugar, sult-pctre, Gtc. will not only 
benefit India by causing increased exportation and an extension of 
their cultivation, with improvement of produce, but it would likewise 
act as a spur to enter prising and public spirited iudividu ala possessing 
a command of credit and capital to turn their attention to other 
sources of wealth mid prosperity.’ Nnlio mention the mines of the 
precious and useful metals, and stones, vvilh which its mountains and 
volleys assuredly abound, and many of which have hitherto remained 
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unexplored ■ let us take a glance at its maritime situations and see 
what promise they offer of rewarding labour, efficiently bestowed. 
Of the variety of aquatic plants, scattered on the shores ofGuzerat and its 
peninsula Kattiuwur by the bountiftiJ hapd of Pro vidence, the salicomia 
and aaJsoli form a part. Cattle do not eat these plants, though their 
taste is simply saltish. Dr Roxburgh in speaking of the former plant 
says* “ these two species (the Brae hi at a and |ndica ) oro very plentiful 
on the coast of Coromandel, where large quantities of the fossil alkali 
might no doubt be made at a low rate- Such manufactures deserve 
much encouragement, particularly here, where there are many more 
labouring people than can possibly find employment. Largo quanti¬ 
ties of this substance are annually inputted into England from the 
Mediterranean for making soap, glass, 6lc. It is worth about twenty 
eight or thirty shillings per, cwt. and as labour is cheap on this coast 
the alkali might be made I think, at so low a rate as to admit of its 
being sent to England, and paying freight of £ 10 the ton or more, 
provided it could there lie imported dutyfree; j! in speaking of the 
other plant, the same author observes,! “this plant (salsola tiudifloru) 
is very common in many places near the sea; the natives gather it 
for fuel only, the taste is strongly saline : no doubt it would yield good 
fossil alkali. How many valuable sources of wealth and happiness 
lie fort to the world over many parts of the Company's territorial 
posses*ions in India, for want Tif encouragement, and enterprising 
men ! The two spec icy of salicornia already described, and this plant, 
might he made to yield barilla sufficient to make soap and glass for 
iht; whofo world. Hi the same time such a work would give bread to 
ihouttaiuh of poor starving labourers ; which no doubt would greatly 
promote population and the consumption of the productions of these 
fertile countries; for, except during years of remarkable drought, there 
i* always more grain produced than can he sold on the spot; I will 
not say than can be eaten, because few of the poorer classes can at 
the best of times procure a sufficiency of food during the dry season 
of the year, when there is little or no employment for them. It there¬ 
fore appears the more necessary to institute such branches of manu¬ 
facture as will employ those people during the dry season, such as ga¬ 
thering these plants and bunting them for alkali, &.c", After describ¬ 
ing what the impenetrable forests of India would yield if their pro¬ 
ducts were converted into potash, Dr. Roxburgh concludes by saying, 
*‘but to effect such highly interesting objects the labours of an individual 
however inclined to promote the public good, can avail but little, 
when not powerfully and cordially assisted by Goverment. 

Vide flora. Jnd. Voh i. p. 85. t Vide Flor. lad. VoL ii.pp.6U—61. 
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These remarks apply in an eminent degree to the shores of Wes¬ 
tern India, more especially of tiuzerut and the. Gulfs of Cambay and 
Kutch. The coasts of the former abound with the Barilla plant; be- 
Mid£s this valuable product, and the^ordiiiary staples, cotton, safflower, 
and other products are extensively cultivated inland as specified above; 
gums, wax, he, glue* and drugs are all obtainable and form even 
now part of 4he imports into Bombay from the northern ports. But 
the first step to be taken is to ensure the delivery in Great Britain of 
these valuable products at such rate of duty, as will enable the impor¬ 
ter to compete with the products of other foreign possess ions, and that 
he may be enabled to bring them to the British market with a# few 
charges on them, and at as low a cost as possible, making due allow* 
ancc for moderate profits on the speculation. 


Meeting. February 7th Captain D. Ross, F. R. S. President, m 
the Chair. 

Members ektitd* D. Clark, Esq., 1* W. Winchester, Eat]*, Lieut. 
W. Christopher, 1. N. 

In consequence of the small number of members present, no other 
business was transacted; and the meeting adjourned. 
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disguise of an Usbec in May I8!JEh By Captain W. C. Harris, 
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■ 

Having been apprized of the wishes of Government, that an early 
opportunity should be embraced of examining the line of road be* 
twixt Sonmeanee and Gandahaf, with the design of testing the accu¬ 
racy of certain native information which I had previously submitted 
respecting that route, and of ascertaining what facilities it afford* 
to the progress of on army, I resolved, although the season was far 
advanced, to take advantage of a favorable opportunity which pr*. 
sented itself during the month of May last. A large "caravan of 
Afghan doth merchants were on the point of setting out for Can- 
dahar from Kurachee, and the offer of gold readily induced their 
leader, a native of Kelat, named Rusheed Khan, to undertake the 
conducting me to the latter city; and to promise upon the faith of 
a true believer, that for the sum of thr^p hundred Rupees he would 
proceed with me in advance of the Cafila upon an Hurkamh camel, 
so as to reach KeUt in eleven or twelve days; and that he would 
return with me thence to the British camp at Kurachee, whenever I 
should have completed my observations, - 

The presence of Sir John Keane’s army in Afghanistan, and the 
avowed hostility of the predatory tribes of Beloochcs inhabiting the 
countries to be traversed, rendering it .imprudent for a European to 
attempt the journey otherwise than in disguise,. I determined to 
adopt the costume of a Path an, with the style and title of Khan, trust* 
ing to a beard of some months cultivation, and to a shaven crown, 
together with a knowledge of oriental manners and the Persian loo- 




gn&ge,to enable me to aupport the character which I had assumed of 
a “fair huirq^ son of the U&becs/' which would he the less difficult 
tince the complexions of many members of the Cafila were fully as fair 
es my own* As however, much more woujd depend upon the good 
faith of my guide, and it was obvipitsly to my interest by meeting hia 
t jews in every way to preserve a good understanding, and evince my 
perfect confidence in hie integrity, (which, be it known, a variety of 
circumstances wore gradually giving me reason to regard in a very 
questionable light,) I hesitated not, at his earnest request, lo advance 
a considerable portion of the stipulated rewastl, in order to enable 
him to* complete the purchase of camels required for the carriage of 
hia merchandise, the recent great demand for those animals having 
prevented his hiring any* as he had heretofore been in the habit of do* 
ing« ** He is a bad paymaster that will pay in advance/’ but it was 
nevertheless requisite to do so on this occasion, or travel on bad 
terms with i man, to whose keeping I was about to confide my 
person a] safety. 

By the advice of Rushecd Khan, I provided my?elf with a stout 
yaboo properly caparisoned with native trappings and also a riding 
camel of his own selection; hiring a second to carry bedding, saddle 
bags, and my servant, a Syyud who generously insisted upon accom¬ 
panying me in the guise of a fakir. Rush&ed Khan was to supply 
our daily wants on the road, but to provide against accidents, l car¬ 
ried a small bag of biscuit and tome tea, together with a weather 
worn row tee, an d & sum of ready money, which latter was disposed 
about my own waist, and that of my domestic, a bill of exchange 
and letter of credit on Kclat, being bound about my arm in the fash* 
ion of an amulet. The fear of attracting observation induced tne 
to carry no other instruments than a small pocket compass and a 
thermometer; and my scanty notes were to be kept in English, en¬ 
tered in the Persian character upon the pages of a native merchant’s 
„ ledger, lent roe, together with two bales of cloth, by the Khan; but 
I determined to write as little as possible, and never on any account 
lo use a pen in the presence of strangers. 

tiJfA. May. My intended departure having with no small difficul¬ 
ty and many precautions been kept a profound secret from every one 
excepting the Brigadier Commanding the Reserve Force, to whom 
I was indebted for permission'to undertake the journey, and the few 
friends whose kind offices wer^ indispensable, I left the British camp 
at Kurachee shortly after night-fall on the 24th May, and being pro¬ 
perly metamorphosed, repaired to a spot near the town which had 
previously been agreed upon ns the point of rendezvous with Ru- 



iheed Khan. Mr costume consisted of an under shirt of white 
linen, with bug'flowing sleeves; a flowered wool Jen tunic; spaci¬ 
ous cotton trowsers, wider than any Dutchman’s; a quitted skullcap, 
encircled by an ample turban, and a shawl pattern Joongec around 
my waist, A broad leathern shoulder belt supported a trusty 
Damascus blade; a brace* tif pistols decorated my girdle, and at iny 
back rattled a round shield of Rhinoceros hide, with huge brazen 
studs. After many hours passed in this far from elastic jjear, I was at 
length joined by the merchant, and by his eotfsin, Ameen Khan; and 
after some lame apologies offered on their part for the delay* we 
commenced our journey, the former Tiding iny palfrey, and the Utter 
guiding the trotting dromedary which had the honor of bearing my 
Path no ship upon the crupper. The moon* wanting only four days 
of the full, set about o'clock, but the night was still beautifully 
clear, anil we jogged merrily on, enlivened and kept awoke by burets 
of melody from the throat of the Khan, until, having advanced eigh¬ 
teen miles at a foot pice, we overtook the Cafila shortly after sun¬ 
rise, at the Ilubb river* the first stage on the r.oad to Sonmeanee. 

Leaving the hot springs at Peer Hndjee Moonga’s Tukia* about 
four miles to the eastward, the road we travelled this night wae 
nearly due north. After crossing the second arm of the Lyafco 
two artificial tanks occur, at the distance of one, and four miles. 
Owing to the showers that fell in March, they both contain water 
which it is possible to drink, and after a good season would doubt* 
less aff.ird an ample supply. The first twelve miles of the road are 
good, though occasionally ploughed into deep 'ruts by former rain; 
and the general aspect of the country is bare and level, with an in* 
crust anon of day, and numerous clumps of that eternal Noorun 

* AmongsL ihr few fiojw of which the • neighbourhood nf Kiirrnchec can 
bout* lilt 1 chalybeate hot springs and tame alligators at the Tukia of Peer 
flodjoc Moongu, arc undoubtedly the meat •curious. The springs, five or s x 
in number, an; situated about eight miles North from the town, in a wquewlered 
grove of egconnot and bfsb trees, encircled by barren atony ridge*. Their 
tern peril ure varies considerably. In Uie hottest the thermometer standi at 
120°, and the finger cannot be immersed more than a few second* with impu¬ 
nity ■ but others are only tepid. A shallow lank formed by the water flowing 
off, is literally teeming with alligators. I have counted upwards of eighty of 
the scaly monsters in the apace of u many equal? yards; and they are aufff- 
clently tame to quit their retreat at the bidding of a etrsager, and take their 
places around his breakfast table ; an occasional gentle bint being, 1 confess,, 
requisite to rtiuind the guests of what is due to good breeding. An ocrux, it 
in anally held at thn Tukiu, and the springs are much resorted to by invalid!. 
The mausoleum of Hjdcr Bools Shan, and other elaborately carved tombs of 
red free stone, within eight of the tank* are well deserving of notice. 
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bash-yellow, parched, and sickly, which in Scinde, constitutes the 
principal feature in the vegetable kingdom. Advancing towards the 
mountain range, colled Halo or Br&hooick, the ground becomes gra¬ 
dually more and more broken, and the stony rbad traverses a ouccefl- 
flion of barren valleys, divided by low ridges, of which the most re¬ 
markable feature is that they are ell wedge-shaped, and ribbed, either 
vertically or horizontally. The last of these volleys, which mea¬ 
sures a mile and a half across, was covered with breeding marcs, 
herds of buffaloes, and-flocks of the Doom bah sheep; but 1 failed 
after the closest scrutiny, in discovering a single blade of grass for 
their entertainment. The plain terminates with the Hubb river, a 
shallow sandy bed from two to three hundred yards in breadth, with 
extensive pools of clear water, surrounded by shingle and coarse 
rushes. Both banks, os well as several islets in the channel, are 
clothed with a wilderness of the tamarisk tree, which here attains 
a most luxuriant growth. Many measure fifty feet from the top¬ 
most branches—the airy and graceful foliage being rendered more 
particularly agreeable to the eye, from the total absence of every 
Other green object to which it has been accustomed in more favored 
regions. Both by Belooche and Scindian, the Hubb is considered a 
neutral stream, and the only wood obtainable for many miles is found 
OH its banks. Rising in the HaU mountains, it disembogues into 
the sea, south of Ran Mooaree or Cape Monze, after a very limited 
course, the occasional violence of which is nevertheless attested by 
the denuded roots of the trees nearest the brink, 

25/A May Having turned night into day by preserving this 
weary vigil, I felt no small inclination to pursue the reverse order 
of things, by following the example of the true believers, who were 
snoring around me. But, as well from the persecutions of cattle 
ticks and blue bottle flies, as from the overwhelming heat, sleep 
of any continuance was to me perfectly out of the question. A 
fiery blast, such os curls from the mouth of a furnace, blew during 
the greater port of the day, accompanied by clouds of searching im¬ 
palpable sand; and even in the shade of a spreading tamarisk tree, the 
thermometer indicated 117°.- As a midday repast, a little coarse 
rice rendered perfectly intolerable to a European palate by the lavish 
admixture of the most offensively rancid ghee, (misnamed “ clarified 
hatter,") was set before me by mine host, with the never to be re¬ 
deemed promise of on improvement in the ram nr, which he proposed 
should follow the destruction of a tough old ram, obtained by virtue 
of eight annas from one of the numerous goat-herds on the river, and 
ihen dangling at the shambles. 
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May . The cum an resumed its much about one o'clock 
on the morning of the 26th, and" haring passed through a Lukh or 
defile in the Hala mountains, halted before sunrise at a well of exe¬ 
crable water called Bhawanee, eight miles distant. After getting 
clear of the Hubb rivet*, the road, which foi five miles was extremely 
good, lay north-west through a thicker jungle than is usually to he 
met with in these regions, except in the Shikm-gaha of Scinde. It con¬ 
sists of noorun (or prickly cactus) and caper bushes, interspersed 
with stunted baubel, waxing thinner towards the foot of the range 
shortly before reaching which, the lashing of the waves became au¬ 
dible. Our passage by moonlight through the defile of J kail a wan 
into Beloochistan was extremely stirring. Fast sinking in the west 
behind the wild and picturesque mountains which rose before us in 
dim perspective, the moon was just sufficiently high as we wound 
through the pass, to throw a pale and cloistered light over the crag¬ 
gy masses of white rock that flanked the right of the road ; whilst 
they cast into gloomy and impenetrable shadow the bluff group abut¬ 
ting on the left, the bold dark outlines oTwhich were contrasted 
with a clear and spangled sky. To heighten the effect, the sharp 
voices of the camel drivers, urging their starved and weary beasts 
over the pointed stones, echoed from rock to glen—varied by the 
funereal notes of the hyasna, the sole occupant of these dark recesses, 
and by the stifled murmuring of the ocean, which broke at intervals 
upon the ear. This defile does not exceed a mile and three quar¬ 
ters in length, and having no perceptible difference of level, might 
without much difficulty, be rendered practicable for artillery, the 
road throughout being broad and level, though occasionally broken 
and strewed with loose atones. Towards Has Moouee, the height 
of the chain, which at the pass of Jhallawan may. be estimated at 
1500 feet, gradually decreases' but it rises rapidly in the opposite 
direction, as it stretches away to the qprth-east to complete the bar¬ 
rier betwixt Scinde and Beloochistan. 

The resting place at Bhowanee is marked only by a deep well of 
intolerable water, dug in a ravine, the sunken bed of which is over* 
grown with wild broom. It is situated about a mile beyond the pass, 
in a valley formed with the great range by a spur which branches from 
it so as effectually to exclude the sea breeze. Not a tree of any sort 
extends its friendly shelter-to the scorched wayfarer ; a thick jungle 
of cabbage-shaped noorun Pushes serving to increase the heat by 
obstructing the circulation of air. fn the shade of a bale of merchan¬ 
dize under which I passed the day, the thermometer stood at 119°; 
and to the horrors of such a Pandemonium were super added the total 





abac nee of occupation, palatable food, and water- A number of Hin¬ 
doo families travelling from Sonmeanee to Kurachee- 1 — the women and 
children on ddnkiea and in lukhUUruwfms t halted here dnrih the 
day; and our party was further augmented by near one hundred go- 
Baens from Benares, wham wc had paused at their bivouac the pre¬ 
ceding night, strewed about on either side of the road like the slain 
on a battle-field. Of these wayworn pilgrims, who were journeying 
to Hinglaj, 1 made many enquiries regarding that far-famed temple 
in Mukran. * They represent it to be dedicated to Kalee, and con* 
etructed on a remarkable fountain, which fines at so great an eleva* 
lion as to overlook the sea, although very distant from it. 3t ia fa¬ 
mous from the circumstance of its having been visited hy Hama, 
who on his way thither sojourned one night at Kurachee: a tradition 
which claims for that town the appellation Rambaug. Hinglaj, or 
Nance as it is usually called, is four days journey westward from 
Somrteance and being greatly resorted to, the passage of pilgrims 
through the latter place, from all parts oflndia, forms a great source 
of revenue to the Government of Lus; each individual being required 
to pay black mail to the liakim or Governor of Sonmeinee, in the 
amount of three rupees, or more, for a safe passage through the coun¬ 
try—an exaction ofwhicli the piousi mendicants do not fin! to complain 
lustily, and to acquit themselves with the worst possible grace. 

During the intense heat of the day, every individual of the party 
assembled at Bhowuuec, either actually was asleep, or like myself, 
pretended to be so; and, the number of drowsy souls amounting to 
at least two hundred'and fifty, it may bo supposed that the snoring 
was by no means inconsiderable. As the sun declined and the even¬ 
ing drew on, however, the scene became one oT extraordinary cheer¬ 
fulness and activity. Whilst the good merchants, indolently seated 
on their carpets, stroked their long beard#, told their heads, and mum¬ 
bled versea from the Koran, their servants were engaged in opera¬ 
tions culinary, in driving up the camels from forage, and in making 
all necessary preparations for the approaching departure. Wild 
choruses burst from various quarters of the bivouac, the dear mel¬ 
low voice of old Noor Mahommed— a toothless, hut blithesome mem¬ 
ber of our caravan—occaai on ally drowning every other, os he anathe¬ 
matised the despised pilgrims who were attuning their humbler throats 
to the music of the gourd. Even the plilegmatic souls of two cor¬ 
pulent Baumans belonging to gonmeance, who had joined us (he 
preceding evening, were moved unto music. They were suddenly 
seized with on irresistible desire to contribute to the general melody, 
and their huaky efforts did not fail to draw upon them the contumely 
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of every true believe? who held the Hindoo population in becoming 
contempt. It is worthy of notation that whilst on th^march, Ameen 
Khan, who usually 0rove my camel, made it his constant study to 
annoy the Uteeta by every means in hh power. Their oft repeated 
chorus of tf Bolaya, Mafcyee, n£,“ never Tailed to induce a charge 
if Ameen Khan was withih hearing; and having farced some ocbte- 
Colored mendicant ofFthe road he would, exclaim with a loud and savage 
laugh, “ Have a care airs, I beseech you ! There is,another lame 
rascal rolling in the dust, gourd and all! You fools will tic your 
loins so tight about with ropes, that yoti cannot wag your legs ! ,f 
“‘Every one of these fellows*' he would add, turning romTd to me, 
" carries a little river at his back. By the beard of the Prophet, if 
they continue to tumble about in this clumsy manner, we shall stand 
a fair chance of being drowned 1" 

27fA May, A very long and tiresome march, from eleven on the 
evening of the 20th until day light, led over a broken and diffi¬ 
cult road, which wound for fifteen miles along the narrow banka 
of deep ravines and water-guliies. A heavy dew fell during the 
night, and welled every one to the skin, but ihc atmosphere was 
exceedingly dose and unpleasant. As the day broke the cars* 
van reached the deep dry channel of the river Biddoke, lead¬ 
ing by three principal branches directly to the Be a, through a pre¬ 
cipitous sand cliff. The dashing ol breakers, which had not been 
heard since leaving the defil& of Jhall&wan, again became au¬ 
dible; and in a few moments more, the 4 ir k ocean was risi¬ 
ble, stctching away at our feet. Advancing, the cnfilu literally seem¬ 
ed to have become entangled in a chaotic labyrinth. The path, 
a very sloping and perilous one, skirted the left hank of the near¬ 
est arm, and wub rendered &o slippery hy drifted sand, that the 
drivers were fain lo plant themselves upon the brink of the pre¬ 
cipice in order to prevent their camfls from approaching too near, 
and being dashed to pieces. As the heavily laden animals labour¬ 
ed dong the ateep declivity below, sinking to their knees at every 
step, 1 paused on the summit of the cliff until the gray light 
of morning should disclose the whole of the landscape, which, 
from so gTeat an elevation, proved, as I had anticipated, to be one of 
singular magnificence. Far below, the blue sea rolled up its white 
surf to meet the long green lined of tamarisk which marked the 
serpentine course of the three mouths of the Biddokc, winding 
(after they had emerged from the sand cliff) across a flat of 
more than a mile and a half in breadth. The block and mis¬ 
ty hills ofRaa Mooaree, rising out of the ocean, stretched away 
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into the broad expanse on the left, and on the, right the per¬ 
pendicular bank vanished into the perspective of distance. Nor 
was the prospect from below less remarkable. „ Beetling cliffs, time 
worn and honey-combed, up reared their venerable buttresses with¬ 
out the slightest slope,' to the height pf from three to four hun¬ 
dred feet—riven to their very bases as If 'by some giant hand, to 
afford a passage to the waters of the Biddoke, which during a 
flood must roll out like the torrent from an unbarred sluice gate. 
After descending to tfie level of the sea through one of the 
three mouths of this singular river, curiosity prompted me to en¬ 
ter and 4 follow up the now dry channel of the principal arm, un¬ 
til I was arrested by an abrupt rise, which in the rains must 
form a cataract of not less than one hundred and fifty feet fall* 
The tortuous bed did not in any part exceed fifty feet in width, 
whilst the banks, rising like sculptured walls on either side, mea¬ 
sured at least three hundred in height.—Their strictly perpendicu¬ 
lar character reminds the spectator of the shaft of a mine, the 
lower portions being scooped by the action of the water into 
the most fantastic forms that con be conceived. 

The Hala mountains were now concealed from view, and the 
road led parallel to the coast, over a sandy flat, which, judging 
from the honey-coinbed appearance of the cliffs which bound it, 
must at no very remote period have been covered by the sea; 
although now, even at the springs the tide does not rise with¬ 
in a mile of them. As the flat encreases in breadth, these cliffia 

* 

gradually diminish in height; and on their face, at intervals, trac¬ 
es exist of numerous small cascades, which in their fall have scoop¬ 
ed out considerable basins below. One of these contained ex¬ 
cellent water, and ought to have been mode the halting place; but 
having been compelled to dismount in order to escape the annoy¬ 
ance given me by reiterated punches from the drowsy Khan’s brass 
studded shield, which dangled at hi a back, that worthy had moat un¬ 
ceremoniously urged on my dromedary, and betaken himself to sleep 
at a pool of excessively brackish water four miles in advance; whi¬ 
ther, despite the curses and imprecations of the B el ouches and 
camel drivers, we were forced to follow. Bad as it was, this 
well was much frequented during the day by milch cows, goats, 
and buffaloes, which in the evening were driven up the cliffs by sun¬ 
dry paths leading to the dwellings of their wild herdsmen. Each 
of these surly ruffians was armed to the teeth with a sword, shield, 
and lighted matchlock ; nor would the temptation of money in¬ 
duce them to concede me the luxury of a little milk. I may here 



remark, that the buffaioe of BcJoochiatan k strikingly unlike that 
of India; being small and romp act, with abort robust horns J strongly 
inflected inwards like those of the wild species found iX the Cape. 

Since leaving Kurtchee, my unhappy yahoo had tasted neither 
grass nor grain—the hopelessly barren country ‘not producing the 
one, and the Khan, in hiA stinginess, Having failed of his promise to 
provide the other, Abstinence, added id the bad water that he 
had drunk, had produced T a' violent dysentery, by which the poor 
beast's ribs were fast being developed;-—and the awkward khogecr, 
or native saddle, which was perched like a howdali on the pin¬ 
nae Je of his back, having with the assistance of bad Hesitation, 
pinched and gulled his withers in the most deplorable manner, I 
resolved to leave him with one of the Hindoos of Son me anec, to 
be sent back to Kurachcc whenever an opportunity might offer. 
But if the steed had fared thus badly, the master was in scarcely 
less pitiful plight. Rusheed Khan, whose idol was gold, con¬ 
tinued to set before me, the victim of bis parsimony, such rank 
and greasy meases, that my utomach turned at the very sight of 
them, and £ had literally tueted no thing since leaving the Brit¬ 
ish camp at Kurachee, but a little tea and some dry biscuit, dis¬ 
posed of in secret to avoid the appearance of singularity. 

28fA May. Although the row tee was struck, and every prepa¬ 
ration made shortly after sunset, the caravan did not resume its 
march until two on the morning of the 20rh ? it being impossible 
to find every one awaken at the same time. This was the night of the 
full moon; and the road continued across the gradually widening Bat to 
which we descended yesterday. The soil afford* indications of being 
thickly covered with grass during ordinary seasons, and this tract 1 b 
said to he the principal breeding ground for camels / but. from the total 
failure of rain during the last three years, (or even five) it is now per¬ 
fectly denuded of vegetation. With tjie Booreeda river—a broad 
sandy bed which is crossed about three miles from yesterday 1 ! 
bivouac—the sand cliffs cease, and are succeeded by a ridge of low 
stony hill*, sprinkled with Nonrun bushes, which extend nearly to 
Sonmeauee—-the Ha fa mountains again appearing though indistinct¬ 
ly. The sun waxing excessively hot after we had proceeded tea 
miles, it was considered necessary to halt until evening at a well 
of dirty water in the opeir plain, where Dot the smallest shelter 
existed; and in this delightful spot, the mercury again stood it 
117° in the shade of ray cloth bales. Resuming the journey about 
3 p. n. f we passed over undulating hillocks of drifted sand, va¬ 
riegated with detached clumps of stunted tamarisk, on which * 
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few small mares were industriouBly browsing, there being in the 
whole landscape do other approximation to verdure. A salute 
of nine guns fired in honor of the arrival two boats from Bom¬ 
bay, presently announced the proximity of Sonmeanee; and ascend¬ 
ing a bell of sruid hillocks, the sea-port'of Lus presented itself 
to the gaze, standing in a hollow at the head of a nobly extensive 
bay, in alt its glory of ** dab and wattle. 1 * Melancholy and de¬ 
solate indeed is the picture which the surround.ng tract presents ; 
a wide wrote of whitd'sand drifted into a wave-like succession of 
meunds, enlivened by no green thing, hut strewed with the bleach¬ 
ing bones of camels and other rniinids that have died from starva¬ 
tion. The town which U situated on the eastern bank of the Poo- 
rnlee River, is about one third the size of Kurachee, built entirely 
On the magpie-nest plan of alicits and mud, with bvd-giris or 
ventilators ; but nearly half the houses arc tenantless, the cholera 
having lately swept off upwards of five hundred of the inhabitants, 
whilst others are daily dying of positive starvation. 

Although the ncttiftl distance of Sonmeance from Kurachee does 
not exceed forty-five miles, yet from the winding character of the 
road, the number of miles to be prosed over falls litLje short of sixty. 
The population is Be'oocbe, under a Hakim appointed by the Jam 
of Lus, and there ere besides a few Baumans in the bazaar who 
carry ou a considerable commerce both with Bombay and the coast 
of Arabia. The principal Hindoq is the celebrated Taroo, men¬ 
tioned by my friend the Afghan horse dealer, as uniting to the wealth 
of Croesus, the most rigidly penurious habits. The costume of the Be- 
loochcfr of both fcvcs corresponds with that of the Scindiatis, and 
the Hindoos are distinguished by the same preposterous turbans as 
their brethren at Kurachee. The town has no wall or other defence 
excepting two small pieces of ordnance mounted on a mud lower 
to seaward. These constitute the saluting battery, and during my 
brief sojourn, the firing was without end; every little craft that en¬ 
tered or sailed out of the harbour Icing honored with ten or a dozen 
discharges, for which I conclude her owners were made to pay 
handsomely. 

Thus far, I had found no difficulty whatever in passing myself off 
to the entire satisfaction of every one, as a faithful follower of the 
Prophet. In order to give an air of greater truth to my avowed 
character, I daily performed the prescribed number of prostrations 
and genuflections, mumbling my orisons in public with becoming 
ostentation; nor indeed had I been suspected by any one> except 
by a forward Mukranee camel-driver, who, having been hired at 
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Kurochee, had formed a shrewd guess that l was not exactly what I 
pretended to he, and had resolved to + turn the suspicion to his private 
advantage. This trouljLesome savage, the very person ideation of im¬ 
pudence and villany, had been most inquisitively vigilant throughout 
the journey, and had e&rly cdimneuced his persecutions by dunning 
me incessantly for the stain of four annas, to which he laid claim 
for having fetched water from a neighbouring pool for my use! To 
have met this exorbitant demand would have been to proclaim my* 
self at once a man in affluent circumstance#, and to have paved the 
way to further extortions; and I have reason to think that my dog* 
god refusal induced Jafferah to publish his well founded su^icions* 
and thus put the authorities of Sonmcanec upon the qui vinr. Whether 
or no, Ilia roguish eye was always upon me; nor was lie loss a thorn 
in my side than in that of Itu^heed Khan, * Atcudes nmbo/ these 
two worthies hated each other like poison, and never faded to pr&s 
many hours of each day in the interchange of the most unmeasured 
personalities; the untiring longue of the MukrauCe always how* 
ever, gaming for him the last word, and by virtue thereof, lLa 
rictorv* 

Presently after my arrival at Sontiieauee, numbers of Afighan 
horse dealers, and cloth venders, who had come by bout from Bom* 
bay, crowded up from the lauding place, and the greeting and salu* 
tations became universal. Having myself fewer acquaintances than 
almost any man present, 1 fell somewhat iu the minority ; but so 
long as there is a heard to coax, a mu&tnchio tu curl, or any part 
of the body to be scratched, he who personates a nativ e need be at 
no loss how to employ his hands!! I was a little puzzled also at 
meeting in this place several Pathau Merchants, whom I had known 
in the camp bazaar at Ktiracheu ; and who, having heard of the res¬ 
toration of Shah Shoo]ah ooi Mem]]*, were hurrying to Cundahar with 
their wares. To one of thege, I money lately made myself known, re¬ 
ceiving his promise of assistance and sccreay. He informed inc that 
cossids bad just arrived, bringing letters from Candahar and Kclat, 
which contained ill tidings; and lie afterwards showed me one ad*, 
dressed to himself in Persian, by a friend residing in Kclat, stating 
that fifty thousand Douranee horse, led by the eldest son of Dost 
Mahoinmed, hud opposed a division of the British army on its march 
to Cahool, and had defeated it with signal slaughter, making Sir 
Alexander Rurncs prisoner,'and capturing the whole of the Artillery. 
It was added that although the Shah was seated on the throne, the 
Khan of Kelat had not gone forth to do him homage, hut (like the 
bat in the fable) was watching the turn that events would take. In 
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tha course of the evening, 2 perused two other Persian letters to the 
tune effect, both of which stated the British division to have con¬ 
sisted of 12000 men, and the loss to have exceeded 7000. One was 
from Candahar without date; the other from Ke I at, dated 29th of 
Suffer, corresponding with the 14th May, and addressed to Ru- 
sheed Khan. Nothing could have been more inimical to my plans 
than the receipt of this news, which, although evidently ‘ a weak 
invention of the enemy 1 ww nevertheless implicitly believed by ell 
who heard it; and would have the effect of inflaming the arrogance 
of every inhabitant of Beloochistan, who, inclusive of the people 
of Sontneanee, would of course take their cue from Mehrah Khan 
of Kelat. As for the Affghans, it had an instantaneous effect, and 
afforded them subject of conversation during the greater part of the 
night. ** How could those asses of Feringees, the sons of burnt fa¬ 
thers, have supposed it possible to escape from the sharp swords of 
the Douranee Cavalry/ 1 said old Noor Mohammed, exhibiting his 
toothless gums. “Is not Dost Mahommed Khan boldm than a hun¬ 
gry lion, and do not his followers exceed the sand grains on the sea 
shore in multitude?" 4t For our own part 1 ’ exclaimed twenty voices, 
" we are not sorry to see the Shah again upon the throne of Ca- 
bool, but may the Almighty confound the meddlers who have placed 
him there, The Affghans require none of their interference," In 
these complimentary expressions I of course heartily concurred, and 
great was the dirt eaten at my hands by iny countrymen on that 
memorable evening. But Rusheed Khan, apprehensive of discovery 
and its consequences, now -repented him of his bargain; and al¬ 
though he had not the honesty to say so like a man, immediately 
changed his manner towards me, and became obviously anxious from 
that moment to wash his hands of me upon any terms, thnt would 
not involve the restitution of the advances he had received. 

Amongst the other orrividt from Bombay, was an insane Syyud, 
whom I immediately recognised as a buffoon, that I had seen some 
years before in the service of the Nawah of Cambay; and who had 
now turned Fakir, and become ten times more marl than ever. 
Fixing upon me his deep sunken filmy eye, which told the tale 
of hie malady, he made various enquiries as to when and where 
we had met before—prosecuting the investigation most rigorously, 
until a sudden paroxysm fortunately relieved me of his irksome 
society. Springing on his feet,, and stripping himself to the waist, 
be girded up bis loins, trampled under foot his green habiliments, 
and raved to and fro exclaiming Zinh&r ! Zinhar ! Zinh&r l * flour* 

“ Take Cafe, take core, tike cart ! 
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i B hing the while 4 huge two edged faulchion, and dexterously screen¬ 
ing himself from the cuts and points of some phantom foe be¬ 
hind a circular black. buckler, picked out with yeilow lions and 
Rooatums* My attendant with some of the people were mean¬ 
while engaged in pitching the jowtee, ahd the excessive hard¬ 
ness of the soil beneath*'the sand, turning the points of the pegs 
before they had made any impression, the maniac suddenly cast away 
his weapons, grasped the’mallet, and exclaiming “ Is.this the sum 
total of your strength, ye babies l" dealt alJW him so lustily, that 
a dozen pegs flew.to shivers in as many seconds. 

•The rowtee was pitched on an undulating sea oT burning white 
sand, half a mile from the town, within sight of no bush, nor shrub, 
nor shade; and ill can t convey an adequate idea of the misery 
I endured under its tattered canopy during the whole of the fol¬ 
lowing day. With a design 1 conclude of disgusting me, Ru- 
sliced Khan had constituted it the rendezvous for every gossip 
and vagabond in the place ; taking care moreover that the con¬ 
versation should he conducted in the Pushtoo instead of in the 
Persian language, so ns effectually to exclude me from any share 
therein. In order to avoid appearing singular, I was therefore com¬ 
pelled to feign asleep during the greater pnrt of the oppressively 
hot day, and right slowly and wearily did the leaden moments 
crawl on, Kadur Khan, Rusheed^ valet, took up his position at 
the head of my carpet, and having completed his toilet by in¬ 
dustriously combing a host of vermin from his shaggy Affghan locks, 
did me the favor to share my pillow. Night came ut last, and 
then, to complete my discomfort, Ameen Khan chose to be seiz¬ 
ed with fever; and feigning himself at the point of death, the 
chicken hearted fellow wheezed am} groaned incessantly in my 
car, exclaiming “Oh Kadur, be quick ! bring a physician ; the fire 
is consuming my vitals, and I am a dying man . 31 To escape from 
this annoyance I moved my carpet outside ; hut no sooner had I 
done so, than the rain, which for full five years hud never once 
visited Sonmeance, descended in torrents, forthwith converting the 
tent into the asylum of ragamuffins of every degree, who packed 
themselves away as compactly as possible, and maintained a brisk 
conversation during the whole of the night 

Early the following morfling, I was not a little perplexed at hear¬ 
ing a voice outside enquire in Persian * f Where is that accursed 
Feringhee concealed, whom you have brought from KurscheeT ’ 1 
and immediately afterwards the Hakim of Soumeanee accompa¬ 
nied by two grey bearded Beloochees, took up a position opposite 
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to the door, and telling their bead a, appeared disposed to wait 
with the patience of true believers, until it should be the good 
pleasure of the infidel to awaken—At the expiration of an hour 
however, their stock of that in gTedicnt being completely exhaust¬ 
ed, they entered the tent, and unceremoniously seated themselves 
beside my carpet; when a long dialogue ensued between us in 
the form of an insolent catechism put to myself, which termi¬ 
nated in their retiring tolerably well satisfied with my account of 
myself, and fully convinced that 1 was a bona fide MooBulman, 
Shortly afterwards however, my friend the Kur^cliee merchant came 
to inform me, that in consequence of some communication made 
to the Hakim by Jafftrah, a messenger had been despatched to 
Beilow to acquaint the Jam of the arrival of a spy; adding that 
he could strongly advise my either resuming my journney towards 
Kelat without a momenta delay, or returning at once to Kurachee; 
and 1 presently found myself so closely w atched by Bdoodies, 
that I saw the necessity of attending to Yoonuf Khan’s advice. 

Upon claiming from Rushecd Khan the performance of 
his promise to proceed with me straightway to Kelat, that wor¬ 
thy, a s I had feared, did but throw obstacles in the way. lie 
urged the inability of my riding camel to perform the journey, 
although he had himself purchased it for me at a great price. 
He exaggerated the danger to be apprehended both at Beilow, 
and from the Beloochce tribes of JMetigul and Be ? in jo w—occupy¬ 
ing the country about Nnl and Wudd—to which he bad never 
before alluded;—'and after declaring the impossibility of preced¬ 
ing the Cufila under any circumstances, finally expressed his un¬ 
alterable determination of remaining where he was until carriage 
should be obtained for hi# goods from Beilow, which could not fail 
to occupy at least a week. I had already detected the Khan in 
the substitution of a sword of inferior value, for the expenaive blade 
I had purchased of him at Kumchec; and at this new display of 
the cloven foot, the blood boiled within me. Yet being com¬ 
pletely in the villain's power, I had no alternative but to adopt a 
tone of mild remonstrance, I represented that the arrangement he 
proposed, bo different from his original agreement, would not only 
involve prolonged starvation, loss or rest, and exposure to the 
most intense heat, but would aUo deprive me of the means of 
making observations on the road, which I had accomplished thus 
far, by the aid of the moon alone;—adding that in the existing 
position of Mehrab Khan, it wo* neither probable that I should be per¬ 
mitted by his vase ale to reach Kelat, if the intelligence of my advent 
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were suffered to precede me; nor that, if recognized u a Jfyrung, 

I should be able to elicit the information I desired. The honest 

*■ 

Fathan, however, continuing to-turn a deaf ear to my arguments, 
I had no alternative* but to retrace my steps immediately—mct>* 
tally resolving to renew the attempt in more favorable weather,— 
to travel with a single attendant,—anA as far as possible to avoid 
visiting towns or villages during the day. Anxious to avoid a re¬ 
petition of my late tedious march by stages, and deejning it pru¬ 
dent to tarry as little on the road as possible, I left the Syyud 
at his own desirCp to be escorted by Rusheed Khan, (a pro¬ 
mise which the latter never redeemed,) and hired a trotting drome¬ 
dary in the town, the proprietor of whirh, (an ill-favored Beloo- 
chee in the service of the Jam,) promised to set me down at 
Kurachee before day break, the next morning. 

During my very disagreeable stay at Scmmeanee, I lost no oppor¬ 
tunity of prosecuting my enquiries respecting the road to Kelat, 
that wan consistent with the indifference which my disguise obliged 
me to affect, on all subjects particularly those connected with the 
country. Communication by this route might easily be estab¬ 
lished, and with great advantage between the army of the Indus 
and the Scindc Reserve. Cossids arrive daily with native letters for 
Affghan merchant?; and for the established rate of pay, which is 
twenty five Kelat rupees, (equal to six rupees and one quarter Bom¬ 
bay) reach Kurachco in thirteen and fourteen days from Canda- 
har. One word from Mehrab Khan would render the whole line 
of road perfectly safe, and even under existing circumstances, small 
packets might be transmitted with little chance of their being lost 
or intercepted. Every thing I heard, went to confirm the account 
given me by the Affghan horse dealer. The many. intelligent per¬ 
sons who I interrogated agreed in pronouncing the road to be quite 
practicable for wheeled carriages, excepting over the ghat at Ba- 
ran Lukb; end there the difficulty is stated to arise, not from the 
steepness of the acclivity, but from large loose masses or stone 
which might readily be cleared away by the Pioneers of an army, 
ho as to admit of the passage of gabs, The usual difficulties ex¬ 
perienced by an army, must of course be anticipated here, as else- 
where ^ but water, forage, and supplies are represented to be ge¬ 
nerally speaking abundant after passing Bellow—the scarcity which 
at present exists in the state of Lus, being chiefly attributable 
to the failure of rain, fur so many consecutive years. The pro¬ 
vince of Lus is represented to be a level and nearly barren 
amphitheatre, extending betwixt the converging mountain range* 



of Hula and Pubb, in the form of a parabola,—or more cor¬ 
rectly speaking of a compressed horseshoe—the base resting on the 
.sea, and Bellow the capital, standing at the vertex* This is a large 
we jlcd town with houses of the same rude construction as those of 
Momneanee. Together with all the villages of any consequence, it is 
situated on the Poorallec, a river of considerable size, which after 
traversing the whole length of the province, discharges itself into 
the hay of Sonmeanee, and is influenced by the tide to the dis¬ 
tance of twenty-five o* thirty miles from the mouth. By those 
who bad recently travelled from Beilow, 1 was told that not one 
blade of grass is now to be seen throughout the whole country* 
It is in fact in the last stage of desolation ; a famine and a pes¬ 
tilence have stalked forth through the laud, and are destroying 
both man and beast. In April last, the cholera, after passing Ku- 
rachee, travelled westward; and having swept off the inhabitants 
of Sonmeanee as already stated, half depopulated the capital, and 
obliged the Jam, (who is quite a youth,) to fly to the hills, where he 
tarried many days, permitting no one but his personal attendants 
to approach him until the plague was stayed. The province of Lus 
is little cultivated, and is principally famous for its breed or camels i 
but of these, hundreds have died during the last year, ami the 
rest have been driven towards the mountains where the country 
is less sterile, and where a scanty subsistence may be obtained 
My departure was fixed for 5J r. m,, and I was not much 
pleased to perceive mine arch enemy JafFerah setting out on his re¬ 
turn journey about noon. He had first dunned It us heed Khan dur¬ 
ing two full hours for a gratuity in addition to his stipulated wages— 
gradually reducing the demand until it had dwindled to "a small 
piece of bread; 1 ' and failing with all Ids importunity to extort even 
this trifle, he roundly cursed the miserly Khan and his descend¬ 
ants to the hundredth generation. The riding camel upon which 
my journey was to be performed, having been sent to a conveni¬ 
ent distance behind some sand hillocks, I quitted the society of 
Kusheed Khan and his myrmidons without many regrets, and took 
my seal behind the least agreeable rompagnon du r oyage with whom 
it has ever been my evil fortune to he associated. Upon his ill favored 
countenance the words villain and cut-throat were graven in not to be 
mistaken characters. Rank odours exhaled from hie filthy person, 
nor could he speak any language of which I comprehended a sin¬ 
gle syllable. At the distance of a few miles from Sonmeanee we 
were met by several armed Belooehes, who as a matter of course 
replied to my salutation of Salaam Alai cum-—Alaicum Sulaam—-and 
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would have passed without noticing me further, hid the fellow 
not checked the camel } and gratuitously confronted me with them. 
“Hollo" said one in Persian, "you are a Feringeef" " God forbid " 
replied I, u I take th# Prophet to witness that I am one of your¬ 
selves." " Whence cotfie yotf, do you bring nevfa of the defeat of 
the infidel army?" lf No„ *1 am a Turk journeying from Caubool to 
Hindoost&n, where I have long resided, as my Father did before 
me." “Well you look vastly like a Feringee dog Aud sup¬ 
pose I were, have you any thing to say to^ne." ** Nothing " re¬ 
plied the apokesman^Khooda Hafiz" and we continued our journey. 

The first twenty miles were performed in excellent style, after 
which the dromedary appeared completely knocked up, and it be¬ 
came necessary for some reason which I could not comprehend, to 
shift the saddle every ten minutes in the most gloomy and auspi¬ 
cious ports of the road. On these occasions the Belooche and my¬ 
self eyed each other as if with the design of measuring our relative 
strength. Although greatly inferior ih point of bulk, there was 
in respect of accoutrements, a clear preponderance in my favour; 
nor did I fail to make a most ostentatious display of my weapons, 
repeatedly intimating by not lo be mistaken signs, that each pis¬ 
tol would at all events he sufficient to place one assailant hors 
du combat. About midnight the fellow again removed the saddle 
and motioned me to sleep; nor was il without the greatest diffi¬ 
culty that I could abstain from complying with his advice. Af¬ 
ter the lapse of some time, he returned, bringing an armful of 
tares in pod, that he had stolen from a neighbouring sheepfold, 
and upon these, he, as well as the camel, feasted heartily. Ar* 
riving near the defile of Jballawan, we encountered a gang of 
Beloochea who had been on a camel-stealing expedition, and who t 
judging from the booty they had with them, must have been ra¬ 
ther successful. Leaving me standing in the road, my guide re¬ 
tired behind a bush with one of the thieves and after a long con¬ 
ference, I was permitted to proceed unmolested. Upon reaching 
the Hubb river at day break, however I hod. great difficulty in 
restraining my friend from indulging in his predatory propensi¬ 
ties by the appropriation to his own use of a stray heifer from a 
herd that was browsing by the road side. Little else of interest 
occurred during the journey; which .owing to the fatigue of the 
camel, was an excessively tedious one. It occupied twenty eight 
hours, and the sun had set on the 31st before 1 dismounted at 
the door of my tent in the British Camp at Kurachee—feeling 
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fully prepared by my vieit to the province of Lus* to he reconciled 
to any part of the world in which my future lot might be cost. 


II ,—Short Topographical and Gtnervl Description of the 
Cape of Aden, By Captaiif R. Foster, Engineers, 

[Communicated by Lieutenant Colonel T. Dickinson..] 

i 

This Cape appears tome to be entirely volcanic. The horse* 
shoe shaped hollow to the eastward t seems to have been once the 
crater and was formerly (probably) a tolerably perfect circle of 
about ine, or one and a half miles diameter. 

The range of hills to the northeast called Munsooree, and 
those to the south from Seer a to the peak above the temple of Hy- 
droos, appear as if they had once joined, and had been subsequently 
rent asunder, thrown outwards, and canted in opposite directions by 
some violent eruption which forced an opening to the sea between 
these two points, and formed the narrow valley and bay where the 
ruined town of Aden now stands 

This opinion scema strongly supported by the singular Forma¬ 
tion of the elevated steppe between the valley of Aden and the base 
of the high hills of the Shumsun range. 

This steppe which for the most part rises perpendicularly from 
the valley to a height of from three hundred and fifty to four hundred 
and thirty feet, is crossed in the directions shewn in the plan, by fis¬ 
sures equally perpendicular, and nearly equally deep, which gradually 
decrease as they recede from the face of the cliffs in the valley to¬ 
wards the mountain ridge behind, and end in narrow cracks of from 
thirty to fifty feet deep, and five or six feet wide. 

The mountain ridge which, encloses the whole hollow rises from 
one thousand to one thousand and fifty feet above the steppe just de¬ 
scribed, and presents nearly the same average height among its vari¬ 
ous peaks, between the points marked A and B. 

At the point B however there is a break, the range drops 
suddenly and its height gradually, though irregularly, decreases to¬ 
wards the northern Pass, at which particular point there is an abrupt 
division of the whole chain, leaving the Pass itself (which h merely 
t rift through the rock of some eight or ten feet breadth and twenty 
or twenty-five feet height) with an ascent of little more than two 
hundred feet; beyond this Pass the ridge again suddenly rises, and 
regains a height of six hundred and sixty feet at Monaco ree, front 
whence it abruptly descends into the sea in various ramifications. 
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From the point A t again on the opposite end of the high ridge, 
the whole circle appears to have been* more violently disturbed, the 
height is more suddenly and rapidly reduced, and thoftgh the line is 
distinct enough to thef end of Seera where it rises to about two hun¬ 
dred and thirty feet, stiH an intermediate part ia submerged seve¬ 
ral feet under the sea. ■/ * 

The similarity of the general contour of this Cape to the vol¬ 
canic islands in the Grecian Archipelago, as depicted and described- 
in the 2nd vol. of Lyell’e Geology is remarkable, and th'e specimens 
of the different rocks which I have the honor to submit for the in¬ 
spection of the Society, though they cannot prove the positions I as* 
siime for the crater, will at any rate point out its volcanic origin. 

The numerous ridges which spread outward from the south and 
southwest towards the tea, are extremely bold and rugged, and 
many almost, if not quite, impassable to the human foot: they are 
extremely narrow (scarcely affording a footing on the summit of the 
ridge) exceedingly steep, perfectly bare,' and run at a great height to 
the water'* edge when they suddenly terminate in hlufT scarps of se¬ 
veral hundred feet in height. 

On the faces of these scarps of the southern coast which give 
perfectly perpendicular sections of the ridges, the lines of the dif¬ 
ferent beds of lava are most distinctly drawn, but their number was 
greater than I could count distinctly from an open boat. 

Towards the west the character of two or three of the tongues 
is slightly varied, and they spread out in broader spaces and sink to¬ 
wards the sea at lower levels, as shewn at Tar Shaved Moor but, &lc. 
These two have a more scaly appearance than the rest, and the co¬ 
lours of the scales which seem to overlap each other like those of an 
oyster, vary from black to brown, brownish yellow, red, grey, and 
greenish grey. 

The main direction of each branch is in a straight line from 
the summit of the cone towards the sea, and the valleys or ravines 
between them, are nearly level from the water’s edge to the bases of 
the hill a, and their surfaces present nothing but sand, shells, shingle 
and pebble, with short shrubs scattered about them. 

The hhls as well as the valleys are totally destitute of any thing 
like wood or herbage. In different crannies small plants are found, 
and low stunted thorny bushes in Western Bay, and a few of a larger 
and better growth in the bottom of the fissures and in ihe valleys 
to the southwest of Shumsun, in ou£ of which a few bushes of the 
Senna tree and common milk bush of India had reached a height of 



M?eo or eight feel There is also a creeping prickiy bueh p bear- 
ing a fruit wfrfch the Banians use as a vegetable, something similar 
ip the brinjai which is not uncommon. 

Dried specimens of the herbs and bushes are submitted for inspec¬ 
tion with labels of the native namfs and uses attached. 

There is not the slightest sign of ahy present or farmer cul¬ 
tivation in any part of the Cape, and in fact except on the elevated 
steppe above the town of Aden, there is nothing bearing the ap¬ 
pearance of a soil or earth to be found any where on the surface. 
Many are of opinion that the whole of this » too much impreg¬ 
nated Aith salt to allow of vegetation, but even supposing this not 
to be the case, there i& still the want of water near at hand which 
cannot be got over * 

The supply of water at Aden is one of the moat curious fea¬ 
tures of the place. It is found at present in the valley of Aden Town 
only, and close up under the cliffs, and at the opening of the fis¬ 
sures from the steppe above; in the valley there may be upwards 
of one hundred wells chiefly dilapidated and choked up, but some 
piercing to a great depth, and yielding abundant and excellent water. 

The whole of the inhabitants, troops and all, were supplied during 
my residence there, from only four of these wells, and notwith¬ 
standing this heavy draw on their contents, they were Ted need but 
a very few inches in a space of seven weeks. 

In one which supplied the troops at the Turkish wall, and which 
was upwards of IQSjeet in depth, the water seemed always to be in 
strong commotion, acted on by same lower spring or some other 
cause, its surface was never a moment at rest but its water was beau¬ 
tifully clear and good. 

The mode of building adopted for these wells is very striking 
and singular; they are generally circular, of from 3 to fi feet in dia¬ 
meter, but built entirely of §m all sized stones perfectly undress¬ 
ed, generally rounded or trregufkr at the edges, and without a par¬ 
ticle of mortar or cement of any description. 

Whence or how the waters of these wells is supplied is ra¬ 
ther a puzzling question, rain of course falls there occasionally, but I 
doubt much if ever with any periodical certainty, or in any great 
quantities, except in case of some extraordinary and sudden tern- 

* The few Officer* who triad to rear flame pJmU end vegetable! were ob¬ 
liged to obtain mould from the intern*, from whence it waa brought in bag* 
ito the back* of camel). 



peat: only one short shower has fallen between September 1839 
ind June 1839. 

If the Tains were heavy* each of the valleys would naturally 
hare a water course cut deep and sharp by the water rushing from 
the hills, but no such* water courses exist, add the water that 
falls on the east of the'tShumeun range ( or nearly two square 
utiles of surface) is carried to the sea by the one nulla shewn in 
the plan; yet this nulla Has nothing like high banks till close to 
the sea, where its course has been turned "round a building which 
is said to have formerly been a tide Dvck t and further, frail huts 
of reeds and rafters are built in ita very bed, and have beet stand¬ 
ing there for years. 

This valley of Aden is the only one where any water course 
can be clearly traced to the sea at all, as all the rest are invaria¬ 
bly lost in numberless little divisions and branches among the sand 
and pebbles of the beach. 

These facts seem pretty conclusive against the certainty of any 
heavy periodical rains, nor does it appear^ that any great supply 
of moisture is derived from the clouds and mists, it ts true they fre¬ 
quently envelop the Shumsun hills when all is sunshine below, but 
though dense, they are dry, at least I found them so, having passed 
one night perfectly exposed to them in the open air on the summit 
of the Shum*(in range, and remained wrapped in a thick fog till 
about 8 o’clock in the morning, and yet found neither my clothes, 
or even my drawing paper at all damp, nor observed any appearance 
of moisture on the rocks. 

All the wells near the bench at Aden, are bad and brackish, and 
whether the good ones higher up the valley are entirely supplied from 
springs furnished by the rains lodged in these narrow hut deep and 
porous beds, or whether they are partly supplied from the sea, the 
water being purified by further filtration [?J it is impossible for me 

10 say. 

The question, however, is one of great interest and importance; 
if the former supposition is correct, the supply might fail after 
seasons of drought, but if the second is correct, then the security 
for the supply is unbounded, and giving up the tanka altogether a 
few good sized wells would answer all demands. 

Vestiges of former wells still exist in western bay, and from the 
similarity of position and character of the bays to the W. and 
S. W. 1 have no doubt that water may be found in them also - in 
one or two old wells lately opened the water was found bitter, the 
flavour was attributed by the natives to the roots of some bush, but 



might not tliat be owing to the presence of certain minerals, with 
great varieties of which the whole-peninsula abounds ? 

One of the most remarkable features in the character of the 
country is the extraordinary number of dikes or veins of different 
descriptions (of which specimens are sent) which cross the whole 
peninsula chiefly from E. to W. orN. E,'\o S, W. in one continued 
straight line, following the varying level of the ground from the low¬ 
est valley to the loftiest hill, but stilt holding an unbroken line from 
sea to sea.. r 

Looking at the long dead flat of sand which joins Aden to the 
main land by a narrow isthmus, and extends beyond for several 
miles,and which scarcely rises two feet above the high water mark 
on either beach, one is naturally led to conclude, that as the low wa¬ 
ter mark is still receding according to the evidence of the present 
generation, that Aden was on its first production in early ages an 
island. It appears that the sand is steadily accumulating; centuries, 
however, must elapse before it can affect the noble western bay. 

The climate of this singular Cape is as yet but little known, dur¬ 
ing the months of March and April, the thermometer seldom rose 
to 90° but since then it has mounted to 100° and 103°. In those 
months, 1 found the difference of thermometer between the level 
of the town and the steppe above it, to be about 4° or 5 and be¬ 
tween the town and the summit of the Shumsun range a difference 
of 7°. 

The range of a thermometer in tine open air on the top of Shum- 
flun from the afternoon of the 14th March to the afternoon 15th 
March, was as follows. 

14th at 6 p. n. 7f> a >A dense fog all night and till 7 a. m. 

15th at (> r* m. 71° 30 j bilt do dew apparent. 

“ 2 30 f. OP . \ * In the iuh> 

■* 2 30 P- v. 79° ... In the shade of a small Bechaba. 

w 

Water boiled at the same spot^at 208" 30 and on a tower on the 
peak above it at 209°. 1 

Being destitute of trees or herbage Aden possesses but few spe¬ 
cimens of birds or beasts. Pigeons, cats and rats are the most 
numerous, and the two latter most troublesome; a very few of the fol¬ 
lowing may also be found by search, such as wild goats, black mon¬ 
keys, grey foxes, and dwarf hares, amqng the animals; and a few 
kites and gulls among the birds; it boasts I believe neither sparrow, 
crow nor any other bird at present. 

The bays abound with fob of all sorts, and many of an excellent 
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description, they, form of course the staple food of most of the inka- 
bit ante, but beyond its fish, and its water, and the plants and bushes 
before described, Aden produces nothing to support Hie and must 
for ever be unfortunately dependent on external resources* 

As regards the ruined town or village bf Aden itself (of which 
I have somewhere read most flowery and extravagant descriptions) 
I would wish to say but little. It has been described as abound¬ 
ing with “monuments of'departed grandeur; !J with, ** elaborate¬ 
ly carved marble monuments with ruins “ marble bathsand 
other glorious relics of unrivalled skill and coat.” If these ever 
did exist, they have, alas \ and indeed melted rapidly awly “ like 
the baseless fabric of a vision” and literally “left not a wreck be¬ 
hind.” 

The style of building used in the wells as described above—is 
the style universal in all the buildings of every description of which 
I could find a vestige ; from the Sultan's, pahiy palace or the Hydroos 
temple, to the still more wretched tenement of the poorest Jew, there 
is apparently but one system, three or four rows of loose undressed 
stones, then a horizontal bond oT crooked rafters, and so on al¬ 
ternately, stones and rafters, stones and rafters, to whatever height 
or shape required, There are no brick habitations at all, though 
there are a few brick arches in some of the mosques, and two bro¬ 
ken minarets of the same materials, the other dwellings are but 
huts of reeds, and rafters and .leaves, and they are in my opinion 
more cleanly, airy and wholesome, than their rpore pretending neigh¬ 
bours. 

The inhabitants of the place consisting chiefly of Arabs, Jews, 
Banians and Abyssinian^ were at the period to which I refer, 
about one thousand in number, and corresponded with their dwellings 
in the poverty of their appearance* All seem to have suffered un¬ 
der some grinding oppressor, presenting considerable contrast and 
novelty in the various styles and colours of their dresses but all rag¬ 
ged and dirty with the exception of the Banians, 

These last ore, I believe, all of Cutch or Indian extraction, and 
resort there in early life, and gradually acquire the knowledge 
of the language so necessary for the purposes of their trade* The 
Arabs appear a small race, and not at all superior in shape, site, 
or looks to the common Mahratta. 'The Jews have the usual cha¬ 
racter iatics of their race very stroqgly marked, but though ftttdral* 
ly lazy, they seem able and willing workmen if actively superin¬ 
tended; the A by simians are however the best built, end the meet 
muscular of til 
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AH the labouring inhabitants will now make a golden har¬ 
vest, their food coats them about three Mussooree a day, or about 
perhaps one rupee and one anna a month. Formerly I suppose em¬ 
ployment was scanty and pay small and doubtful, hut now they can 
all find ample work and receive regular wages of from 13 to 30 
Mussooree a day according to their craft, or from 5 to 11 rupees 
per mensem. 

Very little trade was carrying on at the time of my visit, and 
less in the way of manufacture, but some of the Jews spin and 
weave a coarse kind of cotton doth, and have among them silver 
smiths,“copper smiths, and stone cutters, and the Abyssinians or 
Somaulees make baskets, mats and fans, which they plat very neat¬ 
ly from leaves of different sorts either of palm or bulrush, which 
they obtain from the interior. 

The bazar at Aden was the moat confined and dirty I ever enter¬ 
ed, consisting of a single alley about four feet wide and seven or 
eight feet high and perhaps some twenty yards long, the whole cover¬ 
ed over and obscured with rags and matting; on either side of this 
alley on a broad step, elevated about three feet from the ground, the 
dealers squat in the midst of their goods, and the myriads of flies 
and insects of all descriptions attracted by the drugs and dates, and 
the compound of villanous smells of drugs end dried fish which im¬ 
pregnate the air in this confined space, render it almost past endu¬ 
rance, 

Aden has evidently been a populous place in former ages, but 
that it was ever a grand city, or at least possessed specimens of 
its grandeur in substantial public buildings, is evidently a fallacy, 
ail the existing facts prove the reverse. We learn from history that 
its possession has been long and hotly contested by different powers 
in early times, os indeed is shewn by the ruins of watch towers 
perched on all the points of the hills, many of which are now inac¬ 
cessible ; we read also that it wamt one time a great matt for gums and 
drugs—-which trade has long ago vanished from its porta and been 
since enjoyed by Mocha. Its fate has been but the type of that of 
many a mighty nation; it flourished and has fallen. We may hope, 
however, that under a firm but mild Government the tide of com¬ 
merce may gradually revert to its original channel, and Aden arise 
from its press at state of ruin and degradation, to more than its form¬ 
er renown. 

[ Note by Dr. Bibb. —■Captain Foster’s opinion of the volcanic 
origin of Cape Aden, and the coast in its neighbourhood, ii sup- 
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ported by the accounts which the Arab historians give of an existing 
volcano in this district, In A. D* 943, Masudi, speaking of the 
production of naphtha, and alluding to the volcanoes in Sicilj, and 
the kingdom of the Maha Raj, say's, ** next to these is that in the 
desert of Bar hut t adjacent Jo ‘the province of Ndsafan and Hadra- 
maut, in the country of sWiot, (the Arabian coast from Hadramaut 
to Aden ) the noise of which is like thunder, and to be heard many 
miles distant. Whenever small things are dropped into its mouth they 
are not returned, but the sparks which issfte from it are like red 
hot atones, which ore reduced to this state by the strong heat of 
tlfe cavea + JI ] * 


ILL — Smm observations upon Sinde and the River Indus as 
far up as Bukkur * By Lieutenant IL N. Magiath, H. M. 
3rd, Regiment of Foot. 

f Communicated by Dr. Morehe&d] 

J In considering the geographical character of Sinde, the Delta 
formed by its mighty river, naturally attracts attention in the first 
place ; and you qre disposed to compare it with those of other great 
rivers such as the Nile, and the Ganges. It has been my good for¬ 
tune to have travelled upon each of these celebrated streams; and I 
have carefully observed and noted their moat striking and remark¬ 
able features. 

* 

1 si There is a very close resemblance and affinity between the 
Deltas of the Nile and Ganges; whereas the Sindian Delta differs 
from both in several essential characteristics. Both the Nile and 
the Ganges during their course, overflow vast tracts of country; and 
consequently present extensive surfaces of water to the effects of 
evaporation. This evaporation must* in a great measure diminish 
the volume of water which would otherwise reach the sea; and it 
wilt also decrease the velocity of the stream or streams, by which 
the river empties itself into the ocean. 

lid. Again* both the Nile and Ganges flow through rich loamy soils, 
and the detritus mechanically suspended in their waters is of a thick, 
muddy, and heavy nature, which speedily subsides, when the water 
ceases to be much agitatetf This m particularly the case in the 
Nile, where I have token a tumbler of its thick muddy water, and 
allowing it to stand for a few minutes, have observed the sediment 
to sink rapidly to the bottom, leaving a clear, pleasant drinking water 
above. 
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3 d. In lower Egypt, the traveller aces no Kill of any eminence it* 
going from Alexandria, til] he coihes quite close to Cairo, about ten 
or twelve miles below which it is that the Delta commences. The 
same observation applies with even mote force'to Bengal, where you 
may sail four hundred miles up the Hoogly and Bhagarmty* (which 
form the western limit of the tiangetic Delta) through a country li¬ 
terally as Hat as a bowling green, 

The three foregoing remarkable characteristics, common to bath 
the Nile and the Ganges are wanting to the Indus. The In* 

due does not expand itself to any considerable extent over the coun¬ 
try through which it flows. * 

Ud. In lower Sinric this great river traverses a strip of land nowhere 
more than one hundred inilea wide, and bounded on the one hand by 
the great sandy desert* and on the other by the Hala and Lukkee 
ranges of barren unproductive mountains. The stream washes down 
loose, silty and sandy detritus* which does not easily subside* and 
which requires time and care to be cleared so us to he fit for drinking. 

3d, In going up the Ghisree creek, which was formerly the western¬ 
most estuary of the Indus* the traveller is never out of sight of a 
chain of rocky barren hills. The same observation, generally 
speaking, applies to the course of the river upwards from Tattu to 
Suwun. A little below Jurruk* and again at Gopang the chain of hills 
comes quite close to the river's edge. From Majindu to Sewun al¬ 
so,, the mountains arc all the way visible from the river* and near the 
latter place, the base of the chain is washed by the stream. 

I certainly had only an opportunity of visiting the skirt of the* 
Delta between Kurrachee and Tatta, but from what I did see, and 
from the abovemen tinned facts, I should conclude, that the soil 
generally* is not so fertile hero as in Bengal and Lower Egypt; that 
the rich land is every where in these latter countries, but that* in 
Simile, it lies only in patches hgre and there. 

To give an idea of the light sandy character of the detritus 
carried down by the Indus* I may here remark* that to the west- 
ward of Cburna Island, fifty miles from the Pittee mouth, I observed 
a strong current of whitish water running three knots an hour over 
the heavier body of sea water. The point of separation between the 
two kinds of water was easily discernible in heaving the lead. 

I landed at Kuraehee on the 5th June/and remained a week in 
the camp of the 40th Foot. The ground on which the camp is 
pitched ia a sandy plain* with prickly pear bushes scattered over it. 
The heat ia not ao great as at Bombay, and the nights are very cool 
and refreshing. But the clouds of dust perpetually Hying during the 



day, constitute areal torment, and completely frustrate every attempt 
at cleanliness. The 40th Regiment, little above six hundred strong, 
had nearly eighty men sick. * 

The sail up the Ghtaree creek to Garrah is interesting. The dis¬ 
tance is estimated above forty miles, and .we performed it in six 
hours, having a stiff breeze and strong tide in our favour. You sail 
amidst numerous Hat islands, which are covered at high tides, and 
full of mangroves. * * 

Garrah is an assemblage of mud hovels, Injf buried in drift sand. 
From here to Tatla by land, is reckoned twenty-one miles, and there 
aje several patches of rich land. The communication by ttys Ghts- 
ree creek with the main river has been banked out in some of the 
former wars ; and it is said that it could be reopened for ten thou¬ 
sand rupees. This would be a most useful undertaking. 

The city of Tatta is composed of upstair flat roofed houses, some 
built of dust coloured brick, but the greater number of watth and 
daub. The only remains of its ancient*grandeur are a fine old serai 
in the town, and the numerous elegant tombs or mausoleums in the 
neighbourhood. These are of most tasteful architecture, and exqui¬ 
sitely ornamented with Mosaics, but, like every thing else in this 
country, are In a state of ruin. 

Wc were six days going from Tatta to Hydrabad; although the 
distance, even by the river can hardly be estimated at more than se¬ 
venty miles The river however, serpentines much more than the 
maps would lead one to suppose. The scenery is by no menus so 
beautiful an on the Ganges- and the general leJel of the land is high¬ 
er than the surface of the river, and consequently it cannot be irrigat¬ 
ed with the same facility as Bengal, where the reverse is the case. 
The people on the banks of the Indus, cut little narrow canals run¬ 
ning a short way in from the river's edge; and from these they raise 
the water by means of what are calle^ (erroneously, I think,) Per¬ 
sian wheels. These wheels arc worked in lower SinJe by blind¬ 
folded camels having rope traces on * both sides; bm as you go high¬ 
er up the river, you gradually hud bullocks substituted for cameU. 

I should think that the Persian wheel; such as is described in hy¬ 
drostatic treatises, and which is worked by the force of the running 
stream, might be adopted upon the Indus with much advantage. 

The shores of the river generally are covered with tamarisk 

* 

* 1 mention this fact becauee, when 1 saw a gun drawn by camels at Bam- 
bay, there wu but one trace to each cunt), which appean to me to have been 
* mistaken arrangement 



bushes, which are sombre, melancholy looking shrubs. There are 
no bamboos to be seen any where. The timber of the baubo] is 
used for the purposes to which the bamboo is applied in tbe Bengal 
Presidency. The baubul ie a very pretty tree, and in some of the 
shikargaha, or hunting, preserves, there are beautiful fringes of it 
running along the water’s edge. 

It ia curious to observe the way in which the famous fish, the Pul' 
is caught. You see numbers of men floating down the stream, 
upon inverted chattees^or earthen jars, with long handled nete; and 
great numbers of the fishermen support themselves in the water 
merely ^by means of the not handle. A third part of the fish taken 
belongs to the Ameers, 

These rulers engross the richest tracts of lower Siutle for shlkar- 
gabs or hunting preserves. This practise is not only injurious to 
the country by preventing its most Fertile districts from being culti¬ 
vated, but it is also a most serious obstacle to the navigation of the 
river * inasmuch as the trees in these shikargahs grow on the very 
edge of the water, and sometimes even actually in the river, bo that 
there is no tracking path left for the boatmen. 

The Ameers also levy a most impolitic tax upon each water tv heel, 
amounting I am told to five rupees a year. 

The party with whom I travelled (consisting of three other Officers 
beside myself) stopped at the Residency at Hydrubad for a day and 
a half. The small residency bungalow is situated on the bank of 
the river, from which the city is distant above three miles. The 
city is mean in appearance, inferior to Tutta, and has fewer upstair 
houses. The Fort, 1 should say, is about a mile in circumference, 
the wall following the contour of an irregular rocky eminence, aver¬ 
aging from twenty-five to thirty feel higher than the level ground, 
and the welU itself being about' as high again. It is a mere loop-hol¬ 
ed arching wall, and would g^ye way to a common field battery in a 
few hours. * 

We Jell Hydrabad at 11 a. m. on the 27th June, and on that 
day and the following made much belter progress than we had as 
yet done. On the 29th, between Gopang and Majindu, 1 observed 
tome very fine fields of indigo, and got a very fair specimen of the 
manufacture. They dry the plant- here in the first instance, and 
manufacture it in the rudest way, having do regular vats. 

On the 30th, above Majindu, we found the river to divide itself 
into several narrow channels winding through a low flat. At night 
ire were moored beside a thick jungle of tamarisk bushes, filled with 
Hies and musquitoes Hitherto, although the days had been some- 
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times rut her hot in Sincfe, the nights were always cool and refresh* 
ing; but at this spot the night was steaming hot, and I never remem* 
her to have been so tormented by musquitoea anywhere else. This 
overpowering heat, and annoyance from mosquitoes and sand flies, 
continued for about ten days. * 

On the 1st July we passed, through' a country exhibiting a more 
cultivated appearance than any we had yet seen. The Hala moun¬ 
tains in the back ground were' distant five or six miles from us in the 
morning ^ but towards evening we came to a^part of tli£ river wbicb 
washes their base, At sunset we moored on the right bank at the 
junction of the Aruf creek and the main river* # 

From this period up to the 15th July, we were traversing the 
really rich and productive portion of Siude, We here left the In¬ 
dus altogether and went * down the Anil river or creek, which 
flows into lake Munchur ; then, across the lake, and up the Kara 
creek, which also flows from the Indus Into the Lake, What becomes 
of these (wo bodies of water flowing into lake Munchur is a question 
yet to be determined ; whether they arc entirely absorbed by the 
evaporation from the surface of the lake, or any portion of them 
escapes by percolating through the Hala mountains, which form its 
western limit. 

The Nafa is represented on the maps as having a course nearly 
straight: which is a serious mistake. Its name in the Sindee dialect 

C? f 

signifies a snake; and certainly no serpent could twist himself into 
more complicated sinuosities than does this remarkable stream* In 
the portion of river nearest to the lake, its surface is higher than the 
level of the surrounding country; but in so trifling a degree that a 
small bund or bank little more than afoot high, suffices to protect the 
land from inundation. As you approach the Indus however, you 
observe the level of the land to increase gradually. 

The villages along the banks of the IVara, are generally of the 
most wretched description; and notwithstanding the great richness 
of the soil, the inhabitants appear poor and filthily clad, and quite 
as miserable os the Egyptians. Both these nations are in in finite* 
ly worse circumstances than the Bengalees; although the latter may 
perhaps be ranked amongst the moat humble tribes of mankind; 


* Since I wrote the above observation, I have met Officers, who cime up 
the country by the Munchur lake j and at the time they passed through it, 
the Arul wav running from the lake to thf river, I take it for granted, that 
at that period, the auiffkcc of the lake was higher than the surface of the river 
whilti the reverse was the case when we poised. I cannot think of any ether 
way of accounting for the fact. 
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fclid ire both physically and morally inferior to either Egyptians or 
Sindians. * 

I observed several mud granaries such as are everywhere seen 
in Egypt; and I also remarked extensive cotttin plantations, but very 
little indigo. *■ 

We were thirteen days irf going from Sewun by the Arul, lake 
Munchur, and the Nara, back to the Indus again. 

As to Sewun, it is a poor town of the same description as Hy- 
drabad ; bilt there isi'a very singular high mound, or fortification 
in mins, which the TirtdaJ of my boat said was built by Seconder 
(Alexander the Great). While moored here for four hours, the re- 
fleeted heat from the mound was most overpowering. Indeed in 
this part of our journey, we suffered gTeatly from heat, and were 
but rarely blessed with a cool night. 

Lake Munchur is a very fine sheet of water, about eighteen miles 
long in the part where we passed over it. Its beauty is a good deal 
spoiled by its surface being in some places covered over with quan¬ 
tities of the lotus, and in others with long rushes. The lofty hills 
to the west are quite bare and desert. 

One day, during our progress up the Nara, two or three groups 
of natives came near the boats, using insulting language and menac¬ 
ing gestures, and asserting that an action had taken place between 
our troops and Dost Mahomed, in which the British, they said, 
were defeated 1 I may here remark that although the Sindians are 
fine strong men for Asiatics, they are lazy, dirty, conceited and inso¬ 
lent in the extreme. A vigorous government, a strict police, and a 
severe magistracy would, I have no doubt, improve their character 
wonderfully ! 

Wo were only a day and a halT in getting from Nara to Snkkur, 
where we arrived on the 17th having experienced a storm and tor¬ 
rents of rain the previous night. 

Sukkur, Bukkur, and Roree^form decidedly the most interesting 
objects we had as yet met with in Sindc. Here the Indus would 
appear to have left its natural course in order to break through an 
obstacle in the shape of a long range of rocky heights from about 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty feet above the level of the 
river. 

It bursts through this chain in two channels, which enclose the 
small fortified island of Bukkur; the works of which are at present 
in a ruinous and decayed state. ‘ It is, notwithstanding a very pic¬ 
turesque object. On the left bonk is the well situated town of Ro» 
ree, adorned with a handsome mosque upon the water’s edge. The 
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channel between it and fiukkur is about four hundred yards wide, 
and that between Bukkur and Sukkur about ope hundred. The lime¬ 


stone heights on the Sukkur side constitute a superb natural tele- 
du pout A little blasting with*gunpowder to scarp away the sides of 
the heights, and very trifling,aid from the Engineer's art, judiciously 
applied, would render it d fortress of the first class'. On top of 
these heights there are some fine ruins of tombs, and there is a 
round watch tower or rainar, from the top of which the jriew ia tru¬ 
ly beautiful. 

The whole line of*country from Sew tin to Sukkur is extremely 
rich and productive; and I am strongly disposed to think it capa¬ 


ble of furnishing supplies to an army of any strength, that is to 
say, if recourse be had to forced requisitions, an equitable price be¬ 
ing paid for the articles required. 

In its present state, the Indus between Tatta and Bukkur is by 
no means so navigable as the Nile or Ganges. In order to become 
so, the nuisance of the shikargahs and Syuds gardens must be 
rwept away, and the jungle on the banks cut down, ho as to leave 
good, practicable tracking paths. 


IV, — Narrative, cf a Journey from Ztila and Tadjourra on 
the Coast of Abyssinia lo Ferri, on the frontier of JBfat ; 
in April and May 1B39. 

[Extracted from a letter addreestd to J. V mi pc II, Esq,] 

As our guide Ali intends to return tomorrow to his country, I 
profit by ibis opportunity to inform you of our safe arrival on the 
frontiers of Efat* The letter I wrote you from Tadjourra on the coast 
is, I hope at present in your hands. We left Tadjourra on the 26th 
of April, Our way took us at first in a western direction dong the 
Gulph of Tadjourra, extending a good way into the interior of the 
country. At that time we did not think that we should have a thirty- 
six days’ journey only to the frontiers of Efat, having been informed at 
Mocha that wo should be able to perform the whole journey in nine or 
ten days. On the third day after our departure we began to ascend 
the mountains, which are here not so high as those in Tigre, there* 
fore camelfi are used on the pdiole way.. The names of the stations 
through which we passed the first part of the journey, are Anbabo, 
DulluJ, Sagalio, Sokti, and Wardalliwan, These however are only 
places of encampment for caravans, there are no villages, nor 
places which are inhabited, at least at this season, when the peo¬ 
ple for want of water have left all the places in our route. 



The Danakll are a wandering people moving from one place to an* 
other, where they can get water and food for their cattle, They 
do not live in regularly built houses, but in, huts of thorns, on the 
top of which they put straw or mats. The whole nation consists of 
many tribes! the number of which we coqld not learn. The most 
powerful tribe is that of the Shodeitos, who dwell from Beglol on the 
Red Sea to the neighbourhood of Efqt. Another tribe is called De¬ 
wine, which is on good terns with the tribe Wemu, to which our 
guide belongs. Nearly our whole way took us through the country 
of these last two tribes, which are often at war with the Shodeitos, 
arid several years ago killed seven hundred of them in a battle near 
the mountain Rada, in the neighbourhood of Errer; the former is the 
native place of our guide. The language of all the tribes is the same, 
viz, the Dancalli, which is spoken over a large extent of country— 
from that of the Somalis to Mas sow a, and front the coast to Efat and 
the G alia countries. The language of the Shohos near Massowa is 
the same with the Dancalli. They are all Moslems, being very much 
attached to their religion. They however maintain a friendly con¬ 
nexion with the Christians in Efat and Sima, and with the coast of 
Arabia, They carry wheat and cloths to their country, and import salt 
to Efat, They wear shields and lances, but not arrows like the So¬ 
malis their neighbours, who use poisoned arrows in battle. They 
take however soldiers from the Somalis. The tribe Wema thus feeds 
and maintains one hundred men bearing bows and arrows. The 
ttame “DatIC&lJj' 1 (.which is the singular! Danakii being the plural ) 
is an Arabic denomination; they call themselves Alfur, ( which re¬ 
minds one of the Latin ofer, Africans ;) Adael or Adali is a general 
term like the expression Franks, 

On the fifth day of our journey we saw the Gulph of Tadjourra 
again. This Gulph extends nearly to the salt grounds which we saw 
on reaching the station Daffrreh. The sail grounds are about eix 
miles iu length and three irTbreadth. To the west they have the 
appearance of enow, and on the eastern side, of water. Before we 
reached this place we observed many indications of volcanoes, which 
probably have been instrumental in the formation of the Gulph itself 
and of the salt grounds.-—This neighbourhood, as well as many others 
in the Dan cell! country, might prove highly interesting and important 
to geologists. These salt grounds supply the country of the Danakii 
and Efat with salt; therefore if any foreign power should ever be in¬ 
volved in a war with the Danakll, it would be an easy matter to take 
their country, by vessels proceeding up the Gulf of Tadjourra, and 
taking possession of the salt lands; which are situated quite close to it. 



The Gulf should however previously be surveyed. The road, before 
reaching the salt grounds is very had for camels, owingAo the stone*, 
and it is necessary to go a good - way round about; this is one rea- 
aori why they do not like to load their camels too heavily. 

We found the dimate very hot at. this season in these places, as 
well as on our way in gcneVaf, till wc came to the river Han ash. At 
Dafarreh near the salt grounds, the thermometer stood in the after¬ 
noon at one hundred and five and one hundred and tiyi degrees of 
Fahrenheit? near the Hanash we found it'at nioety-aix degrees. 
We have undertaken the journey in the hoitest season, which caused 
ub often to take water with us for several days; at ether 'seasons 
water is found nearly everywhere. Leaving the salt lands behind 
us we passed through several beautiful valleys, in which our animals 
found both grass and waters The Urge valley of Gagate lies three 
or four days journey tnwarda the south-west from the salt grounds. 
It is a pity such beautiful Hpots are not cultivated. 

At Gagate, a caravan coming with us from Tadjourra separated 
itself, going to Atissa in a more northerly direction, Aussa 
is one of the most important places in the country. It is situated 
near the Hannsb, which forms there a large lake, being obstructed 
in its course by the elevation of the country. From Tadjourra they 
reckon twelve days to Aussa, from thence nine days (journey ) to 
the dominions of the powerful Gnlla Prince of Argohfoa, whose name 
is Beta, and with whom the king of Shoa lias been at war for seve¬ 
ral weeks past. From the possessions of Berato Gondar they reckon 
nine days. Thus I was informed by one of our men. Another beau¬ 
tiful valley through which we passed, is called Gobaad, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of which the river flannsh is to be seen, when the air is 
clear. We however could not sec it awing to the haze. In a south¬ 
westerly direction from Gobaad is Kamddele, another beautiful val¬ 
ley , where we saw at first numberswild asses. Our Danaktl 
killed one, and dressed and ate the meat with a good appetite. Hav¬ 
ing passed Ramudele, we crossed over a mountain about si* hun¬ 
dred or seven hundred feet high. We did not go the usual way, hav¬ 
ing been informed, that the tribe Galeile, which is at enmity with the 
other tribes, was in the neighbourhood not far from that road. After 
going a good way round about we came to the station Aful, where 
ere several hot wells at the foot of a mountain. On the 18th of May 
we arrived atMullret, the dwelling place of the father or our guide 
Muhamel From whence we had still ten days to goto the frontiers 
ofEfat. We were quite near the country of the Alla and Iltoo Galla, 
of whom the Danakil ore much afraid, being often attacked and kiL 
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led by them. The Gallos ere obliged by low, to kill a certain nutn- 
her of their enemies, before they con obtain the rank of a chieftain ; 
therefore they moke always inroads into the countries of their neigh¬ 
bours, and kill every one they overcome. The nearer we approached 
the river Hannah, 'the more we found ihe, country improved and peo¬ 
pled, At great Mull a we saw for tLe first time on our way. Elephants 
feeding in the grass, under the trees. 

On the 2tHh of May, we crossed the Hanash, which at this dry 
season is shout fifiy-fs\e or sixty feet broad; its banks are high fif¬ 
teen to twenty feet, and bordered with beautiful-trees ; under whose 
refreshing shade, animals of every kind feed and repose. From 
thence we distinctly saw the high mountains of Efat, which we 
had already seen, in the eaily part of our journey. On the 31st we 
reached the spot *where duties arc levied ; we were received there 
by the custom master Musa Soleiman, and by Abbagos Muhamcd, 
Governor of tho&e parts of Argobba, which belong to the king of 
Efat. A messenger was sent to the king, at present residing at Ar- 
gobbole, to inform him of our Arrival. At this place I afterwards) 
met with the same man whom 1 saw at Mocha a year ago, in¬ 
tending to set out, after a few days, with a caravan to Tadjourn, 
taking with him a slave girl and a letter, which he was charged with 
by the king to deliver to me at Mocha. Having refused the girl we 
opened the letter, wherein the king wrote that we should come to 
him, bringing a good gun for him, and medicine for sore eyes; also 
A person skilled in building, for the king required a house and 
a church. We hope to see the king after two or three days, when at 
the meeting we intend to make him again acquainted with our ob¬ 
ject, and to solicit his assistance end protection. 


Y ^Narrative of an Excursion into the Hasaurek Country 
of BUutj and the dietricts^f Barman and Seghan . 

By C* Masson, Esq. 

[Cammuaicatcd by Col. PotUngerJ 

On arrival at Kabul in May 1833, before proceeding towards Ba¬ 
tman, I considered it expedient to seek an interview with Taj Mu¬ 
hammad Khan, or Haji Khan ns 1 commonly called, who held the dis¬ 
trict in jaghire, as well to obtain from him letters enabling me un¬ 
interruptedly to examine the antiquities there, as to remove from hi a 
mind any unfavorable impressions that he might possibly conceive os 
io the motives of my journey. It wjw moreover incumbent upon me. 



in mother point «I view, to pay my respects to him, as hit treatment 
of me, when a visitor in the camp of Efost Mahomed Kh&n at Gaznf 
had been of the most civil description. I resided at Kabul in a 
house of the Balia Hissar, belonging; to Sulfmdn ati Armenian, and 
hut a few doora from that occupied^by Haji Khan. * I requested Suii- 
man to notify to the Khan thy desire to see him, and iraa soon inform* 
ed that the Khan would send for me by night, when few or no per* 
sons were present, that our conversation might be free and unrestrain¬ 
ed. J also received a gentle rebuke Tot having been several days in 
Kabul: without culling on him. After some time, I was summoned, 
anti accompanied by SQUmin, repaired to the Khan’s hou^e. Passing 
a variety of dark passages, continually ascending, the buildings here 
being built upon the brow of a hill, 1 was finally introduced to the Khan, 
sitting in a small apartment, to enter which, we were obliged to creep, 
as the aperture of admission, or door, if it must be so called, was of 
very scanty dimensions. There were some eight or ten persons pre¬ 
sent of his own household, and 1 was saluted with a profusion of 
terms of civility and welcome, the Khan styled me rttfftc or com¬ 
panion, and rejoiced at seeing me again* He informed me that him¬ 
self was going to Damian, and that he should be happy if I could 
accompany him. He Ihen entered into a florid description of the 
interesting objects at .Damian, the immense colossal statues, the earn- 
fiches, the ruins of Gujghuleh, and the castle of ZoLak which he 
pourtrayed in a very lively manner. lie then gave an account of 
the metals to be found in the hills, asserting there were gold, silver, 
copper, lead, antimony, &c. &c., adding that he and Ids people were 
bhura or asses, and did not know how to extract them* The affaire 
of Turkey, Egypt and Persia, were also duly discussed, and the Khdu 
alluded to Buonaparte, affirming he 2)ad been told, that bis son warn 
to prove Dudjal.* After & long desultory conversation, the Khan, 
coming to tlie essential point, acquainted me that owing to Mussul¬ 
man] scruples, he should not march from Kabul until after the 13th 
of the next month Suffer, (it being considered unlucky to do so) but 
he hoped that I would wail till that lime* In the interim he desired 
me to amuse myself freely in the environs of the city, and telling me 
his horses were at my command, I received my d ism is sal. 

The 13th of Sufftr passed, and there was no sign of movement on 
part of the Khan—month after month "followed, and it was not until 
the month of Rubbi-ua-Sam that he Jeft Kabul*—which he did with¬ 
out signifying his departure to me. I might reason ably have felt sur- 
ptwe, but rather indulged the conjecture that the Khan wta acting. 

* Antichrist. 



prudently towards me, and so it proved. As soon « he reached Bi- 
afit, he forwarded me a letter through Mblla Ibrahim Khan his Naib 
at Kabul—in which after begging many pardons for his forgetfulness 
of me, which he imputed to the multiplicity of his affairs, he earnest¬ 
ly entreated me to join his camp, whence he would e.spedite me in 
care of approved men to visit Barman. He moreover directed MiiHa 
Ibrahim Khan to provide attendants to escort me to camp* I now 
prepared For the journey, hired a yabu (pouey) and engnged a neigh¬ 
bour named Yusef to attend it. It chanced that one Kumber, of 
Abyssinian extraction, who had formerly been Sirkerder or chief of 
the Habhaslics under Shah Mahmud, and now in the Khan's service, 
was about to proceed to the camp, and bearing that I waa going, 
come and offered his attendance and services* These were gladly 
accepted, the Sirkerdcr being a man of trust and valuable from his 
experience; and our arrangements being completed, it was decided 
that we should start from Kabul on the 4th of the Muhammadan 
month Jam ad I owul. 

We shall here premise such observations, as may he necessary to 
render intelligible the circumstances interwoven with the subsequent 
narrative. The Huzmireh districts between K/tbul and Barman, are 
collectively called Risui, and madia or tribute U enforced from them 
by the authorities of Kabul. This fluctuates* in actual receipt, but 
the registered amount is 40,00ft rupees. Some twenty or twenty- 
five years since, the superior chief of Bfsot was Mir Wulli Beg of 
Karzar. He was treacherously slain by an inferior chief the Vakil 
Sifulah at Siah Sung (black rock) a spot in the valley leading from 
Karzar to the vale of the JlehmiruL Mir Wulli Beg had twelve 
soup, the elder of whom Mir Mahomed Shell became Mir of Bisht. 
The younger of iheae sous Mir Yezdonbuksli assembled troops, de¬ 
feated and took prisoner the Vakil Sifdlah, whom he slew at the 
same spot (Siah Sung) where his father had been sacrificed* Mir 
Yezdanbuksh next directed bis arms against hij eldest brother Mir 
Mahomed Shah, whom he compelled to fly to Kabul. He now as¬ 
sumed the Mirsliip, hut his claim was contested by an intermediate 
brother Mir Abbas. The fortune of Mir Yezdmibuksh prevailed and 
Mir Abbas suffered defeat, but the former alike unwilling to proceed 
to extremities with n brother, and anxious to secure to his interests 
a gallant soldier, tendered a refconciliation, which Mir Abbas accept¬ 
ed, and for some time resided, with hits brother. He was induced, 
however, to make a second struggle for supremacy, was again worst¬ 
ed end again reconciled, since which his obedience had been con¬ 
stant. Mir Yezdapbuksh the acknowledged lord of Blafit, turned his 



attention to the affairs of his province, and by the humiliation of the 
several petty chiefs established a" more decisive authority than any 
former Mj> had enjoyed. Inexorable to the haughty and such a> 
opposed his plans, he was equally *careful of the interests of the sub¬ 
ject, and his Dante was venerated among the Ha'znureh. The high 
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'Barman Jed through his territory, and had 
hitherto been a theatre for forays and depredations, forays from the 
independent Bazaurchs of Sheik Ali, and depredations from the 
inhabitants of Bkut. By the energetic, measures of Mir Yezdan- 
buksh, order was restored, the road became safe, the llazaureh of 
Sheik Ali dared not make their appearance, and the people flf Bfsbt 
became as eager to show civility as 1 hey had been before to offend, 
while the single traveller passed as securely as if in company with 
a host To kafhlas, the chief was particularly attentive, and mer¬ 
chants wctc diligent in spreading hie praises and renown. It was 
evident that a chief of superior ability had amen among the Ha- 
zaurebs, and he became an object of much attention Loth to the Shlas 
and government of Kabul The former congratulating themsclvefl 
in having a potent ally in case of need, the latter apprehensive of 
hit views and of the effects of q consolidated authority in the Ha- 
zaurehjat. 

It may be noted, that one of Nadir Shah's features of policy, 
vt os the colonization of the countries he conquered, and in pursu¬ 
ance thereof he encouraged settlement in Afghanistan by the va¬ 
rious tribes of the vast Persian empire, the time of his death 
numbers under such intention had reached Meshed, and were sub¬ 
sequently invited by Ahmed Shah Duranf; while a large Persian 
force escorting treasure from India at that critical period were also 
induced to enter the employ of the jiew Afghan sovereign, and re¬ 
nounced their native country. Hence at Kabul, at this day, are 
found, Jewanshirs, Kurds, Rikas, Afshars, Buklkris, Shah Sewana, 
Talisbcs, Bnynts, in short rep re sen tat ires of every Persian tribe. 
Under Ahmed Shah and his successors, they formed the principal por¬ 
tion of the GhuJam Kh&nu or household troops, and the appellation 
they stiii preserve. Like their fathers they are Shiahs by religion. 
They have exceedingly multiplied and become affluent, and decid¬ 
edly are the most powerful and influential body in the city of Kabul, 
of which they occupy one half, and exclusively the quarter called 
Chandol which is fortified. They occupy also many castles in the vi¬ 
cinity of the city. An unextinguiahahle rancour is known to exist be¬ 
tween the two leading sects of Mahomedanism, the Shiah and the Sum, 
which however, for a while dormant or conceded by consent of both. 



ft* ever ready to bw*l forth upon the moat trivial occasion, and this 
circumstance, ha* been taken advantage of by the intriguer* of Ka¬ 
bul} who when determined upon subverting the existing government, 
have only to excite a /trng Shiah and Sun! to effect their object, Aa 
noon as the contest is fairly commenced in the city, the rode horde* 
of Pugh man, Kt>h Daman and Kohigtajj ffock to it, animated equal¬ 
ly by zeal for what they believe the orthodox faith, and hy thirst of 
plunder. Hostilities and confusion continue until the desired change 
in authority is produced, when Syuds and other worthies interpose 
snd a temporary cairn is restored. The Shi as of Kabul aware of 
their constant exposure to conflict, and of the possibility of defedt, 
have endeavoured to provide for such a calamity, by securing for 
themselves uu asylum—they have therefore turned their eyes upon 
Bieut, where the most wealthy of them have purchased castles and 
lands, and have in fact become joint proprietors of I he soil with the 
Hazaurehs. Prior to the sway of Mir Yezdenhuksh they possessed 
a paramount superiority in Bislit, arising not from power of force, 
but from that of the influence which they possessed over the Mirs* 
divided in councils and feeble in talents, and who were glad to avail 
themselves of their mediation and support in their domestic quar¬ 
rels and transactions with the Afghan authorities. Mir Yezd&n- 
bubdi, early made it apparent that he would allow no rival ot con¬ 
trolling influence in BKut, and even confiscated some estates of such 
Kabul Shi as who had favored his opponents-—and it became mani* 
feat to the remainder, that to enjoy their properties they must sub¬ 
mit to conciliate the favour of the new chief. The general good 
understanding between the Kabul Shias and the llnzauiehs was not 
disturbed by these occurrences, the former indeed found that they 
could no longer dictate in Kisui, but alliances as before were con¬ 
tracted between the principal families of either, and the daily in¬ 
creasing power of the Bisut Mir, was an universal subject of triumph 
and exultation. 

We now come to the period, when after the elevation and degra¬ 
dation of numerous Shahzadehs, after a flagrant series of civil dis- 
eeutions, cabals, intrigues, treacheries, perjuries, confiscations and 
assassinations, the inhabitants of Kabul, disgusted with the tyrannic 
and oppressive government of Shir Dil Khan, and his minister Kho- 
di NuzEer, entered into negocialion with his brother Dost Mahom¬ 
ed Khan, then a fugitive in the.Kobiatan— and Shir Dil Khan una¬ 
ble to contend with the combination against him, abandoned the city 
sod retired to Kandahar. There was a prepossession, among the 
Shfu of K£bu1, in favor of Dost Mahomed Khan, on account of 
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hii mother being, a Kuz^ulba&h, po doubt they principally contri¬ 
buted to hia accession to power, and on attaining it, he was assidu¬ 
ous io attention to theip. 

Dost Mahomed Khan_ was an Afghc'iu, he h;idgained Kabul, ills 
first cares were to look ,01911 nd faim and discover if there was any 
One near him likely or able to disturb him in its possession, and to 
destroy by any means the mistrusted person or persons. The stale 
prison of the Sudu Zye princes had long been empty, the descend¬ 
ants of Ahmed Shah were dispersed in foreign climes, not one of 
them remained in Kabul that an enemy could erect into a monarch 
for the day—hja brothers of Kandahar and Peshawer, although hoe- 
tile to him, were unable seriously to annoy him, being too much oc- 
copied in providing their own security, the first against Kalman of 
Herat, the la?t against Hiinjit Sing of Lahore—(he Khans of ihe 
Duran! tribes had perished in the field, or under the hands of the 
executioner, and their families were in fixilc or destitute. But Dost 
Mahomed Khan was uneasy-—he beheld amid the bleak hills and 
wilds of the Iliizmiras, r chieftain aide in council and valiant in the 
field, extending his power in every direction, a power not ephemeral 
hut promising to be durable, being raised hy superior genius, and 
consolidated by good faith. He was aware that the Shi as of Kabul 
hod been the instruments of Ins elevation, they might become those 
of his degradation. Already too powerful, they were irresistible if 
joined by Mir Yezdanbuksh. He saw his safety only in the destruc¬ 
tion of that chief, which he in consequence planned. Profiting by 
the cordiality subsisting between himself and the Shfas, he represent¬ 
ed to them that he held the character of Mir Yezdanbuksh in high 
esteem, and desired to establish a personal acquaintance with him, 
and he requested them to employ their influence lo induce the chief 
to visit Kabul. They made communications to Mfr Yezdanbukoh, 
and Dost Mahomed. Khan rewarded to him a Koran with hia seal 
affixed, 1 as a solemn pledge for his safety, for which also the prin¬ 
cipals of ihe Sims, at the Kabul chief« suggestion, became guaran¬ 
tees. Mir Yczdanbiikxh, who hod not hitherto come into collision 
with the Afghans, and apprehending no hostility from one to whom he 
had given no cause for enmity, decided to visit Dost Mahomed Khan, 
calculating on making arrangements relative to EL'sut, which might 
be mutually beneficial. One of his wives (a daughter of a Deh 
Zunghi chief) alone cautioned him- not to repair to Kabul. Thi* 
lady | of masculine understanding and habits, waft accustomed, ar¬ 
rayed in male attire, well armed and mounted, to accompany bar 
lord in hia expeditions; she fought fay his side in the field, i&d aai 
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of it assisted him in his councils, It was usual <with her, on every 
occasion, to* recommend to the Mir, never to place himself in the 
power of the Afghans. The Hazara Mir, on this occasion, listened 
not to her advice. Find ahe unable to dissuade him from his purpose, 
evinced her fidelity by accompanying him, although her mind fore¬ 
boded every disaster. The pair arrived at Kabul, were courteously 
received by Pott Mahomed Khan, but on the first favorable oppor¬ 
tunity* Mir-Yezdanhuksh was seized and confined a prisoner, as wo? 
his wife. The Afghan chief would immediately have slain his cap¬ 
tive, but the latter aware of Afghan cupidity, intimated his willing* 
Dess to pay fifty thousand rupees for his ransom, provided he was 
released immediately* that ho might repair to Ksrzar and collect it 
—the Junnshirs of Kabul becoming bondsmen for its due payment. 
Dost Mahomed Khan, remarkably needy, without any design of spar¬ 
ing the Hazara chief, was nevertheless anxious, by some fraud or 
other to obtain his property, and therefore rescinded the orders for 
immediate execution, that he might concert measures for so doing. 
While these were in agitation* Mir Yczdanbukah found means to 
escape* and reached Bisut. Exa&p crated at the escape of bis intend¬ 
ed victim, Dost Mahomed Khan, in the first transports of hie rage, 
resolved to immolate his wife and ordered her to be brought before 
him, when he reviled her in approbrious terms. The Hazara Ama¬ 
zon exclaimed, “Oh! son of Poynder Khan, art thou not ashamed 
to array thyself against a female'?” It is said, that the Afghan 
chief was abashed, and hung down hia head. There were nut 
wanting men of influence among the Afghans, who, admiring the 
woman** magnanimity, deprecated any species of violence being 
offered to her; and Dost Mahomed Khan himself, perhaps reco¬ 
vering his reason, consented that she should he placed in custody 
of the Kuzzulbashfi?, who would treat her with more kindness 
than Afghan*. She was abidingly conveyed to Chandql, whence 
in a short lime she also fled, attired on a mole, and well armed 
and mounted, her escape probably favored or connived at by her 
gaolers. On her flight becoming known to Dost Mahomed Khnn, 
he despatched a smnli party of horse in pursuit of her, and these 
rump up with her in the valleys of Honai, immediately before en¬ 
tering the Hazara territory,^ Finding herself overtaken, the turn¬ 
ed about and presented her matchlock, and by alternately advancing, 

1 and halting, keeping her pursuers at bay; she gained the Kotul or 
past of lionai, which being Hazara soil, pursuit was abandoned. 
The lady's good fortune was principally owing, of course, to the in- 
■ decision of her pursuers, they had proceeded with sufficient alacrity 



»D chase, but on. reaching the object of it, as men and soldier*, felt 
perplexed how to secure it, and ashamed to attack a female. The 
heroine joined her husband at Kerzar to his great satisfaction. She 
has since paid the debt of nature* 

Mir Yezdanbuksh haif nq sooner regained'his liberty, than ho ap¬ 
plied himself with unwearied assiduity ro the extension of his power 
among the Hazaras. Although his sentiments towards the chief of 
Kabul could not be douhted, he refrained from manifesting any ill 
will towards the Afghans, arid kaftlas prmcfl to and fro from Kabul 
to Turkistan with the same security as before. 

-'The collection of the Hazara mall j a or tribute, Dost JMiomed 
Khan had confided to bis brother Amir Mahomed Khan, the chief 
of Ghuznl, who, for this purpose, made annua] incursions into Bi¬ 
ght, Mir Yezdanbuksh did not indeed assist him in the collection 
as before wont to do, but while punctually making over the portion 
immediately due from himself, left him lo exercise his discretion 
and to do as well as he cotild with the several petty and refractory 
chieftains, nor did lie join his camp until -it was far advanced in 
the province, nnrl then with so powerful a force as to defy treachery. 
The principal castle and residence of Mfr WulK Beg, father of 
Mir Yczdanhuksh, xva^ at Karzar, a valley watered by a fine rivu¬ 
let leading from the base of Um Kutnl or Pass Ajfkhuk to Girdun 
Dlwrila and the valley of the JJchmmd. Mir Yczddnhuksh erected 
a new csisllo adjacent to, hut on.the opposite side of, the rivulet; the 
walls he intended to raise to the. height of twenty-five pukltsas or 
about fifty feet, while their breadth was eleven pukhsas or about 
twcntv-lwo feci, about fourteen pukhsas or twenty eight feet of the 
height had been effected in INi&J, The castle was rectangular in 
common with other Hazara castles, bpl much larger than they gene¬ 
rally are, and the entrance was defended hy towers, after the inode 
in vogue at Kandahar, The walls ami lowers were perforated with 
apertures for tl*e insertion of matchlocks, which, although really 
vwakening them, by their disposition ami regularity contributed to 
embellishment. In this castle the Mir laid in Urge stores of lead 
and powder. Untenable against u regilar force, and perhaps so even 
against mi Afghan army, it might he considered impregnable in a 
war of Ulus or of the tribes. Its site was admirable, completely 
commanding the high road* which led immediately under its wall*, 
Mir YeziUubuksh bad united hpnself by marriage to the Hazara 
chiefs of Deh Zunghi and Sheik Ali, but among the latter tribe, 
there being some chiefs inimical to him, he marched against them, 
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and chastised them as wdl u the several petty tribes id the vicinity 
of Ghorbund^ 

Among the Afghan Khans who had been serviceable to Dost Ma~ 
homed Khan in his designs upon Kabul, was Tflj Mahomed Khan, 
Kaker, or Hrji Khan a& commonly called ;*on more than one ocea- 
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sion he had preserved him from being blinded, if not put to death, 
by his brother Shir Dil Khan. Dost Mahomed Khan, on accession 
to power, in return for bis services, bestowed upon him in jaghir, 
the district of Bamian^vith its dependencies for the support of him* 
self and troops, limited to 350 cavalry. The Afghan influence, it 
may be* noted, in the time of Shah Z email, extended to the Amu 
or Ox ns; at that period, however, it was considerably lessened by 
the wary and able conduct of the celebrated Killich Ali Beg of 
Bulkh, and pending the convulsions in Afghanistan subsequent to 
the blinding of Shah Zemin, was lost altogether. On the death of 
Killich Ali Beg, Bulkh became n dependency on Bokhara, his sons 
holding authority at Khulm and Ibtik, as vassals to Mir Mahomed 
Morad Beg the chief of Kurtduz, who seised the opportunity of 
extending his arms and influence, and became, what he now is, the 
most powerful Uabck prince south of the Amu—Barman with its 
contiguous districts of Gunduk and Agrabad to the north, BJrkh- 
dur and Jfu Toladi to the west, Kalu to the south, and Irak, and 
Shi hr to the cast. 

North of Agrabad, now become the northern frontier of the Af¬ 
ghans, and between it and the acknowledged limits of Kunduz, are 
many petty chieftains, Tajik am! Tatar, who for many years have 
availed themselves of the disinclination of Mir Mahomed Morad 
Beg to provoke a war with the Afghans, and of the inability of the 
latter to attack the chief of {tunduz T to maintain a kind of inde¬ 
pendence, asserting, if pressed by the Afghans, that they pay tribute 
to the Uabeks, and if incommoded by the Usbeks, that they are tri¬ 
butaries to the Afghans, while by annually small presents of horses 
to both parties, they preserve appearances with each, and their little 
estates from invasion. The principal of these are the Tajik chiefs 
Mahomed Ali Beg of Seghan, Ramtulah Beg of Kabmerd, and Nus- 
rnlah Beg of Ajer, with the Tatar chiefs, Sirdar Syud Mahomed 
Khan, Shah Pessund, Forbad &c. resident on the Dusht Sefed, 

In order that the events subsequently to be related be more clear- 

i 

ly comprehended, it ia necessary totiOte that the first named of the 
Tdjik chiefs, Mahomed All Beg of Beghan, was a man of consider¬ 
able political dexterity and military enterpriie. With no other legi- 



timaie resources than a scanty revenue derived from his small ter¬ 
ritory, and the badj or duty levied Troth passing kofilas, he maintain* 
ed four hundred horse, which he-subaisted by forays upon the Ha* 
zara districts to' the south and dbuthwest of Seghftn—carrying off 
men, women and children, whbm he sold to- the Usbeks. One year 
he had ventured to proceed-to lleh Zuughf, and had exacted the 
payment of a years inallia or tribute. It was natural that he should 
become an object of dread'and execration to the Hazaras, and he 
was, in fact, the Nimrod of these regions, * 

“A mighty hunter, for his prey wm man. 1 " 

So soon as Haji Khan obtained the Government of Birman* his at¬ 
tention, for several reasons, was directed to the extension of his in¬ 
fluence in the direction of Turkistan, and the possession of Seghftn 
and Kuhmerd he deemed essential to his designs—but ss he was 
himself constrained to be present at Kkbul, he was obliged to en¬ 
trust his affairs in thn&e quarters to his Naibs or deputies, whom 
Mahomed Al£ Beg ever found means to amuse mid to outwit, and 
the Khan's projects towards the close at 1S$2, had no farther ad¬ 
vanced towards maturity, than at the period of their conception, 
lie was, or feigned to be, exceedingly incensed against Mahomed 
All Beg. 

Bmnian, being separated from the districts of Kabul by the whole 
breadth of Bisut, it is evident that Mir Yezdaubuksh had the poyv 
er at any time to rut off all communication between the two places, 
and even to overrun the former, if hostilely inclined. Haji Khan 
therefore at an early period sought to cultivate a good understand¬ 
ing with the Ilaznra Chief. The Afghan Khan, a profound master 
of dissimulation, had hitherto contrived in his public career, to pass 
himself off as a man of veracity and-of fidelity to any cause he es¬ 
poused—and although a few may have had penetration sufficient to 
question his integrity, it is certain that no public character in Af¬ 
ghanistan stood in so high or universal esteem. 

Such favorable impressions of his character availed him in bis at¬ 
tempt to attach the Shias of Kabul to his party, and in hie overtures 
to Mir Yezdanhuksh. He taught the former to believe that in any 
religious contest, they would behold the most able of Dost Mahomed 
Khan’s sirdars, an ally umjer their banners, vm in his public capacity, 
he looked to the equal protection of all classes of subjects, whether 
Shins or Sums, and the preservation of order, without reference to 
matters of faith. lie taught the latter to believe, that he might se¬ 
cure a friend, independent of any considerations as to Dost M&ho- 
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med Khan, and pledged himself to frustrate any evil designs of that 
thief, even at r the risk of being reputed in rebellion. The Shias of 
Kabul reiterated to Mir Yezdiubuksh, the amicable sentiments of 
the Kalcer Khan, and he ao far consented to a rnufual good under¬ 
standing* ns to pledge, on his part, that he would hold Harman invi¬ 
olate* and to allow two soldiers of the Khan to be stationed at cer¬ 
tain castles in the line of road from Sir Chishmeh to to pro¬ 

vide for the wants and conveniences of the Khan's people, who 
might pass to and fro. K 

The Khan assigned Mir Yezdanhuksh an annual allowance of one 
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hundred Khurwars of wheat, Mir Baz Ah fifty Kiiurwars of wheat, 
and chiefs of inferior note smaller allowances of grain* from the pro¬ 
duce of Batman, sparing no mc:uis in his power to ingratiate him¬ 
self into the good will of the Hazara chieftains. 

In 1830. Haji Khan, nominated ns naih in Bamiau Eahcimdut 
Khan his relative* and a man of business and personally hriH’C. lie 
had in struct inn * to proceed to extremities with Mahomed Ali Beg— 
and in conformity thereto marched in the direction of Segbati. Just 
so much skirmishing followed* that one or two men were wounded 
on either side—when he also whs gained out by Mahomed Alf Beg, 
and returned to Bammu, reporting to the Khan at Kabul, as instruct¬ 
ed by the Tajik chief* that it was necessary to secure Mahomed 
All Beg's friendship and to provide against the designs of Mir Ycz- 
donbuksh. Rahciiudut Khan had hitherto been friendly to the Mir, 

he now became an avowed enemy. 

*■ 

It had long been a favourite object wiilli Mtr Yezddnbuktih, and 
one universally cherished by the Hazaras, to exterminate the chief 
of Scghan, infamous from his frequent Ibrqys, mid for vindicating 
the sale oi captives on the plea of their being SI ilus and infidels. In 
pursuance of his intended rnciumres, Mir Yrzdaubuksdi hfd gained 
over to his interests the Tutor chiefs of the Dusht Sefcd, which, 
of course, became known to Mahomed All Beg, who also, in some 
manner, had offended Mir Mahoritcd Morart Beg of Kundaz, and 
could not look to him for assistance—while 1m was at variance with 
his neighbour Ramtulab Beg of Kahmerd. lie saw himself on the 
jeve of a contest with the Hazaras, to whom ho had only his own 
feeble resources to oppose* and to rescue himself from impending 
-destruction* he resolved, if possible* to court the Afghans, and now 
Ah at he bad secured llaheimdut jClmn in his interests, his offer of 
services and tender of submission were made with perfect sincerity, 
bis only fear was that they would not be accepted by HajI Khan. 



Mir Yezddnbujcsh on receiving intelligence of the arrangements 
made between Mahomed All Beg and Raheimdut Khan, did not 
doubt but that the latter acted in conformity with instructions from 
Kabul, and convinced that any league, to which Mahomed AH Beg 
was a party, must prove*injjiribus to hi* interests/ instantly resolved 
on decisive measures. Tfe ejected the soldiers of TlajI Khan sta¬ 
tioned in the castles of Ef*ut and with u considerable force marched 
into If£16, the Hazara chief of which Mir Z offer, joined his stand¬ 
ard. Thence he proceeded into Ira!:, the Inhabitants of which he 
put under heavy contributions. From Irak he marched into 
Sliibr, and alike exacted large quantities nf cattle, grain *and ro- 
ghun j his ally Mir Zulfer here also obtained 2,0fHJ sheep. From 
Shi hr the Hazara chief passed by Irak into the valley nf Banuon, 
where the several proprietors of t- either voluntarily repaired 
to his camp, or v.ere mtimi- T .led into submission. Tim most pow¬ 
erful of these was Alladot Khan, Moghul, who occupied an ancient 
castle, now called Syud:ibail, adjacent 1o the ruinous citadel of Ghfol- 
ghulch H Thin man had ever set the Governors of BanuMn at defi¬ 
ance, and now espoused Iho muse of Mir Yevidanbuk^h with alacri¬ 
ty. The whole of ihc cables </ Baniian were obedient to the Mir, 
excepting the oi lv m which the Governor for TIujk Khan resided, op- 
j^ite the celebrated colossal si'ituefl. Therein lie invested Rahenn- 
dal I<h£n, and imposed jirri fii or fme^, at pleasure on the individuals 
of the district ohnoxions to him. 

These events happened in 1830,-—Bamlan f appeared op the point 
of being lost to the Afghans, and the chief of Kabul became more 
th.m over apprehensive of the ultimate design.* of a powerful chief, 
who in attacking one of his provinces, nvitln it manifest that lie did not 
shrink from a contest with him. Thys year the Kabul chief was also 
engaged in an expedition against Tagh kv to the* north-east of Ka¬ 
bul j which prevented him from giviiflr immediate attention to the 
affairs of Bam fan and BjsuL llaji Khan accompanied him, and had 
no difficulty in agreeing with his chief, that it was necessary in sonic 
mode or other to circumvent Msr Yezdanimksh-^u service which he 
proffered to perform. 

As a remedy was necessary for the emergency of the moment, the 
dexterity of Hajl Khan, who was particularly interested for the safe¬ 
ty of hie jaghirc, was put into play—hia Shia friends were put for¬ 
ward, and they induced Mir Yezdapbuksh to evacuate Bninian,—by 
their means, he persuaded Mir Yezdanbuksh that Rahaimdat Khan 
had acted without orders—to confirm which he appointed in his 
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place another governor for iiimian—.he also sent a Koran, by which 
he swore to forget what had past, and that he would not in any 
manner molest Mil Zuffer of Kaluj or any other of the Hazara and 
Tajik chieftains, his dependents, who had sirfed with Mir Yezdan- 
bukshj and he farther swore that he would personally exterminate 
Mahomed Alt Beg, or compel him to supplicate for mercy at the 
feet of the Hazaras* 

In 1831, Amir Mahomed Khan, as usual, entered Bistit to col¬ 
lect m&lta, and Haji Ktftin at the same period proceeded there, having 
obtained an order on Amir Mahomed Khan for rupees fi ,00ft This 
he readily obtained from Dost Mahomed Khan, urging, in adver¬ 
tence to hit promises the preceding year of ensnaring M/r Yczdan- 
buksh, the propriety of adopting preliminary measures. His princi¬ 
pal object was no doubt to examine the country; and while in it, 
he comported himself with unsparing liberality and indulgence to 
the Hazaras, and such manners and conduct eo contrasted with the 
stern severity anil even cruelly of Amir Mahomed, procured for him 
a very high character ‘in the Hazarajat. Mir Yezdanbuksh, re¬ 
fused this reason to attend the Afghan camp, and at the head of 
two thousand horse, marched us he said, to make pilgrimage to the 
Z ear at (shrine) of AzArot Ali, at Bund Amir or Bund Berber, as ge¬ 
nerally called, seated a little north of Yek Anleug, and south-east 
not very distant from Seglian, Thither ho went, hut having settled 
his religious affairs, he applied his .attention to his political ones, 
and marched to the valley of Seghan, where on two or three succes¬ 
sive days he drew up his forces in ordt r of battle, inviting Mahomed 
All Beg to a conflict, which the Tajik chief declining, he decamped 
and returned to Hazara. 

In the early part of 1839, HAji Kb An stood a candidate for the 
collection of the Budit mallia for the year. From the transaction a 
which had occurred at Bamiiki, it was clear that the province was 
in a precarious state of allegiance, and the Khan might reasonably 
enough represent, that it required no Jess authority than his own, to 
reduce it to order, and to teach the several Ilazara and Tajik chiefs, 
that they were ryuts or subjects of Kabul, and not allies or parti- 
zana of Mjr Yezdaubuksh. The destruction of that chief, being 
also undoubtedly a secret condition, Dost Mohomed Khan appointed 
Haji Khan to the collection of the Biaut m alii a, which waa farmed 
to him for rupees 40,000; after the collection of which he was to 
proceed and settle the affaire of Baroian. The Kabul chief engaged 
to furnish him with fifteen hundred horse, two guns and an elephant 
in addition to his own quota of troops. 
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Hiji Khdn'a whole attention was now directed to bis preparations 
for the expedition into Biaut and Samian; he was assiduous in cut* 
tivatinj friendship with Mir Yezdanbukah, and in inspiring him with 
confidence through the means*principally of Khan Sheriu Khan, the 
principal of the Jains hi ra at Kabul; he succeeded, the Mir promis¬ 
ing to act in cordial co-ophration with him—the a nihil at ion of Ma¬ 
homed Ali Beg being ever a leading topic in the negotiations. 
Haji Khan dispatched no less than seven kalam-mullas o; oaths upon 
the Koran at various times, as solemn vouclfers for the sincerity of 
his engagements. * 

■in the month of Mohurrum or June, an event happened at*Kabul 
which tended greatly to confirm Mir Yezdanbuksh and the Shi as of 
Kabul in their good opinions of Hap Kharu Avery smart earthquake 
occurred, which about an hour after was followed by a conflict be¬ 
tween the Shias and Sum's at the city, in consequence of some 
Atchukzyc Afghans, neighbours of the Juan shirs, interrupting the 
celebration, by the latter, of the commemoration of the death of the 
sons of Ali- Some lives were lost on the occasion, and on the intel¬ 
ligence reaching IIaji Khan, who nt the lime was confined to his 
couch, lie dispatched the ever ready Koran to Khan Shorn Khan, 
and swore himself prepared to stand by the Shfas. He probably ex* 
peeled that the conflict would become general, and that the rude 
tribes of the Kohistan would hasten to defend the orthodox faith, 
but aware that the Shi as from their superior intelligence and union, 
were likely ultimately to prevail over their ipore barbarous oppo¬ 
nents, he feigned to espouse their cause, as their triumph, or the con¬ 
vulsion that would follow, would involve the subversion of Host Ma¬ 
homed Khan's authority, which was exactly what he wished, it did 
not however happen so. The Shias jndeed manned the walls and 
towers oTtheir fortified residences for seme days, and Dost Mahomed 
Khan became so alarmed as to fall sickviu his palace—but the com, 
bat was not renewed, and a truce gained for uegociation, and Hajjf 
Khan, now recovered from his disorder, was appointed Vakil or 
Agent on part of the Afghans, as the Nuwab Jabar Khan was on 
part of the Juanshlra. The principal point to accommodate, was the 
compensation for the blood that had been shed—the loss of which 
was chiefly on the Afghan side; and Haji Khnn favoring (he Juan* 
shirs, makers were so contrived th&frihe affair, without being ar¬ 
ranged, was suffered to die away. 

It is time to observe that between Haji Khan and the chief of 
Kabul, a mutual distrust had for some time existed—the latter a man 



of great ability id naturally suspicious, and Hflji Khan had become 
very influential and powerful. His jaghjre was originally fixed at 
Re. 72,ONO per annum, Birman being valued at Rs. 55,000 per an* 
mim, half the saycr, or transit duties, of Chmkar in the Kohistnn at 
Rs. 10,000 per annum, Rabat near the latter place, with villages at 
Sir Chishmeh and Loghtir, completing the amount* The Khan de¬ 
rived from Barnian, as he assured me Rs, 120,000 per annum, the 
half of tho transit duties ofCharnfcar also much exceeded the sum 
fixed as did the revenues of all his villages—There can be little doubt 
but that at this time the Khan was in receipt of a lakh and half of 
rupees from hisjaeilad, valued at less iIleui half the amount. The 
quota of troops he should entertain was limited to 8511 horse ; he had 
in pay above 700, and, with foot sold tent, he bad certainly 1000 soldiers 
in his service. The Kluin was of the Kakcr tribe of Afghans, whose 
seats arc in the hilly regions on the south-eastern confines of Afgha* 
n i s tan where they are neighbours of the Ihiluchcs, He was entirely 
a soldier of fortune, and his great fame drew numbers of his rude 

and destitute countrymen around him. These on their arrival at 
Kabul, in their ragged fells ami uncouth attire were a spectacle to 
the inhabitants* The Khan always sent such men to Rammn, where 
they were quartered upon the in habitants, and progressively as he 
was able to provide, received clothes, arms and horses. To many he 
assigned lands, stuno formed Villages, and, hud his plans matured, 
Bamian would have been colonized by Raker Afghans. Such cir* 
cum si an ccs may have been sufficient to attract the attention of Dost 
Mahomed Kb;: i, whose vigilance and penetration they were not 
likely to esenpr* hut !lm whole political deport incut of Ifaji Khan, 
was calculated to exciic mistrust of a chief *n whose character jea¬ 
lousy is a principal ingredient, lie Ird induced Dost Moftumcd 
Khan to dispatch Ids brother Daond Mahomed Kludn on a mission 
to Lahore; it was whispered <io Dost Mahomed Khan, that the envoy 
had rather furthered his brother’s object*, thou those of his mission 
—and whether he had or not, Dost Mahomed Khan’s suspicions were 
excited. Hadji Khan moreover maintained a regular correspondence 
with foreign princes as those of Baluchistan anu Sind, white his in- 
trigties and connections with the various Ubunds or factions in Kabul 
were notorious, under whatever color he might represent them, or 
leek to excuse them to Dost Mahomed Khdn. 

In the summer of this year (1882) Diwau Atmar, the Hindu minis¬ 
ter and confident oTMir Mahomed Murad Beg of Kunduz arrived, 
on a mission at Kabul* The U'zbek chieftain sufficiently rude and 
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barbarous, is ncTQrtheleBa the most able and energetic ruler in Ttir- 
k is tan, and is strongly suspected to regret that no opportunity pro* 
eents itself to allow his interference in the affairs of K^buL As it 
is he has no party there, and the tHwan'a object was generally sup¬ 
posed to he for the purpose, of forming one ’and tanking a political 
reconnohsance- His avowed purpose was to conclude a treaty offen¬ 
sive and defensive with Dost Mqhomed Khan, and to unite by a fa¬ 
mily alliance the rulers of Kabul anti Kunduz. Dost Mahomed Khan 
remarkably shrewd,, politely declined any kirfti of treaty' or alliance 
—-and among his nobles who reprobated a connection with the Uz¬ 
beks, no one was so prominent as Hap Khan. Yet from subsequent 
events, there is every probability that the Khan formed an intimate 
connection himself with the Diwan, and while in the durbar he con¬ 
tended with so much vehemence against Mahomed Mo rad Beg, he 
privately, through the Diwan, pledged himself to advance his views 
in another and more effectual way* 

Whatever may have passed was probably known to Dost Maho¬ 
med Khan, and ho possibly repented having appointed Hap Khan to 
the collect] on of the Bieut maHia. To annul the appointment would 
have been ungracious and irritating, and therefore he contemplated 
to seize the Khan, in his estimation too powerful for a subject and 
become dangerous—and at once to remove all uneasiness and ap¬ 
prehension, Rut the Kabul chief could morn readily conceive than 
execute so decisive a measure—and while his irresolution continued, 
his intentions became known, and that llap Khan was selected for 
a victim became the current chit chat of the day. The chiefs irreso¬ 
lution, the publicity of his design, and the new turn of ideas occa¬ 
sioned by the accounts about this time received of Shah Sujah's pro¬ 
jects, conduced to the safety of Ilaji lyhan, and his chief unwillingly, 
but without help, allowed him to depart from Kabul; hut to cripple 
him in bis operations as much as possible, instead of 1500 cavalry ori¬ 
ginally arranged to have been furnished hi in, about 1100 were com¬ 
missioned for the service of Biait. 

JJajf Khan had expended above Ha* JSJ,000 in the purchase of 
Kashmirian and British manufactured shals, lunghis, and dresses of 
descriptions to be distributed as khelats. He had originally intended 
to have left the city in the month of Suffer, as before noted, but he 
did not take his departure until th^ month of Rub hi-os-Sain when 
he encamped at Aliabad about a coas distant; here ho halted some 
days and shifted his quarters to Killah K£zl, where a second halt 
of some days occurred, then or he finally marched for Bfe6t by the 
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Valley of Jellez and Sir Chishmeb. The motive aligned for these 
delaja, was the prudence of ail owing time for the H&zfras to collect 
their harvests, that there might be a certainty of provender for the 
hones of the Army. The real csude was the difficulty the Khan found 
to raise funds to enable him to put hia troops in motion. The Khan 
was accompanied in his expedition by two of his wives, the most fa* 
vored, a circumstance, by his admirers, imputed to his fearless spirit. 

At Sir Chishmeh theKh n summoned Mir Yezdanbuksh to meet 
him on the frontier of 3isut, who returned for answer that he would 
first deliver over the tribute due immediately frojp himselfp as a proof 
of hU fdelity and good faith, and next wait upon the Khan. The 
Khan therefore crossed the Kotul lion si, and by short stages passing 
the plain of Yurt, arrived at Girdun Diwalla in the valley of the HeU 
mund. By this time Mir Yezdanbuksh had made over the tribute 
from Iiisat dependent upon him, which in former years had given 
Amir Mahomed Khan so much trouble, and had taken so much time, 
to collect—and advanced to an interview with the Khan. This took 
place on the crest of a am all eminence called the Kotul Girdun Dlwal. 
The Hazara chief halted in line* his force of 1500 cavalry, and ad¬ 
vanced alone, Haji Khan did the same, and in presence of the two 
forces, the Mir and Khan met and embraced each other. Mir Yez- 
ddnbuksh affirmed that he should consider the Khan's enemies as bis 
own, whether Hazaras, U'zbeks or others, and asked only one favor 
that in the day of battle he might be placed in front. This meeting 
was succeeded by a renewal of oaths, and Haji Khan affianced one 
or his infant sons to an infant daughter of Mir Yezdanbuksh. No* 
thing could be more auspicious than the commencement of this ex¬ 
pedition, satisfaction and confidence were general, Slid the united 
Afghan and Hazara army moved along the banks of the H el round ; 
the Hazara chiefs vying with each other in delivering their tribute, 
in emulous imitation of thei^ superior Mir, who attended at once 
to prevent any evasion, and to provide for the entertainment of hia 
guest the Khan. 

With the knowledge of subsequent events, it is impossible to de¬ 
cide whai the real intentions of Hajl Khan were, on quitting Kabul; 
although it may be conjectured that he had determined if possible 
not to return there. He knew that he had become an object of sus¬ 
picion to the Amir, and he knew that no-Afghan spares even a sup* 
posed enemy, if he possess the power to destroy him. He may have 
considered it possible with the alliance of Mir Yezdanbuksh to have 
maintained himself independently at Saurian, or if he preferred a 
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’Connection with the U'zbeks, he had pared the way for it, by his 
intercourse with DiwAn Atmar. Thfi possible appearonce of Shah 
Sfijoh in the field, if other chances failed, would give Aim an oppor¬ 
tunity, in poase&lion df Bamran in d commanding the resources of 
Biffit, of rendering the ‘ShalTan important serried, and of enhanc¬ 
ing his claims in the distribution o? favour which would follow his re- 
accession to sovereignty. Like every Afghan however, he was essen¬ 
tially the child of circumstances, his grand object was to preserve 
himself, and if possible at the same time to*signalize himself; but 
his ability, great as jt was, like that of all Afghans, while it sufficed 
to enable him to accommodate himself to and profit by circumstan¬ 
ces, was not adequate to enable him to direct and command them* 

Haji Khan at this time had four brothers, one, Gul Mahomed Khan, 
was resident at Toba in the Kaker country ; two, Daofid Mahomed 
Khan and Khan Mahomed Khan were in the service of Amir Maho¬ 
med Khan, at Ghuzni, and the fourth Dost Mahomed Khan was at¬ 
tached personally to Haji Khan and accompanied him. The two bro¬ 
thers from Ghuznf, it was arranged should join his camp in Bls6t 
with their followers, and, os a strong confirmation that he had tittle idea 
of returning to Kabul, he had invited Gui Mahomed Khan to repair 
from Toba to Barman, with as large a body of his countrymen as 
he might be able to raise. The three first named were oil able and 
gallant leaders; Dost Mahomed Khan was less assuming. 

Having conducted the Khaq to the banks of the Helmund with 
his Hazara auxiliaries, from whence he wrote to me, the narrative 
may turn to the detail of our progress to join him, and of the inci¬ 
dents which afterwards fell out; we should note however, that after 
the first meeting with Mir Yezdanbuksh at Girdtin DiwaJ* some two 

thousand Hazara infantry were dispatched to act in conjunction with 
the Khan’s troops at Barman, in the reduction of Seghan the coun¬ 
try of Mahomed All Beg; and in justice perhaps to ourselves, it 
may be premised that at the time we were perfectly unacquainted 
with the Khan’s political views and ideas, and proceeded to las comp 
with no other object than of examining under favorable circumstan¬ 
ces the antiquities of Birman. 

1st. March; 4 th Jvmmadi OwtiL Kabul to UrgundL Being join¬ 
ed by Sirkerder Kumber, and his-servant, our party of four persona, 
quitted the Balia Hiasai bp the gate called Derwazza Nogara Kba- 
nu, and proceeding through Chandol, skirted the banks of the KAbul 
river, crossing it by the bridge or Pnl Nazir Khan, at the neck of 
the defile called by Baber, Deveren, tn appellation now forgotten ; 



hence we passed into the luxuriant district of Chabir Deh, at the 
commencinent of which is the village of Deh Muzzling, To our 
left was th& tomb of Baber, with its fine garden end muz jit cal¬ 
led Baber Padshah, one of the holiday resorts of the people of Ka¬ 
bul ; to the rights a greater distance, is the castle of the Afahars- 
For three or fpur miles from the city, the country is studded with 
castles, villages and gardens, cultivation is general, and the soil is 
abundantly supplied by canals of irrigation, their borders fringed 
with young 17 willowa atsl white poplars. At this season, the miswak 
fields had a splendid appearance, the plant being charged with its 
fine orange colored blossoms. At about six miles reached the ruin¬ 
ous castle called Killa Top Chlbaahi having successively passed the 
villages Deh Mobaruk to the right and Ghow Khanu to the left of 
the road : hence three miles brought us to the parallel of Killa Kazi, 
seated a little to the left* About one mile and half north, were two 
or three detached eminences, one call ad Chell Tun from a Zcarat 
on its summit—-and there tradition fixes the site of the ancient city 
of Zabtil. Killa Kazi, is the first stage Kafdas usually make on 
leaving Kabul in this direction, and is computed distant six ordina¬ 
ry cosses or nine miles. The road at this point becomes a little 
stony, and at some distance is reached the Chokf Urgliundi, where 
is stationed a guard, a few paces beyond which a rivulet in ter sects 
the road, and to the north under the low hills about the two miles 
are descried the castle and gardens of Safi' Kheh From the Choki 
about a mile and half brought us to the village and castle of Ur* 
ghuudl, where wc halted for the night. This inarch is very agreea¬ 
ble, the views afforded by a populous and highly cultivated country 
are very interesting, the road from Deh Muzzung to Killa Kazi 
bounds the district of Chahardch to the north, full of castles, vil¬ 
lages and gardens; on the other side of its course, the country is not 
so highly cultivated, and a b|eak expanse separates it from the vil¬ 
lages, castles and gardens of Su^bman and Bckh Tut, at the skirts of 
a lofty hill range radiating from the true Caucasus, and on whose 
summit at certain points, snow is visible from the plains throughout 
the year* Dork dense masses and lines denote the verdure and gar¬ 
dens of Sughman. Urghund* is computed seven cosses, or between 
ten and eleven miles from Kabul,-it comprises several castles with 
two or three villages or hamlets; its gardens produce grapes, apricots, 
and almonds* The sod is fertile and well watered, and a good deal 
of shlli or rice is cultivated* "We had fixed our quarters at a mus- 
jjft contiguous to one of the castles, intending there to have passed 
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the night, when the inhabitants of the castle entreated ui to lodge 
within their walla, asserting they had ■enemies, who might assass¬ 
inate us in the night for the purpose of throwing the opprobrium and 
consequences of the crime upon them ; as this mode of effecting the 
disgrace and ruin of enemies is common among Afghans, we com¬ 
plied and entered the caslfc. , 1 1 

2nd March; 5th Jvmmadi Omul Urghundi to Tirkhan.u, Start¬ 
ed from Urglmndi, and met U numerous cavalcade of men, child¬ 
ren, camels, horses, asses, bullocks and ffock*of sheep, Vhich prov¬ 
ed to be the Afghan pastoral tribe of Hawaii Khel with their pro¬ 
perly, in progress from their summer residences in the Hazarajat, 
to the more genial districts of Sughraan. About u mile from Ur* 
ghtiudl we followed a ravine which led to the base of the Pass cal¬ 
led Kolul Hak Sefed (white earth,) The Pass was neither long nor 
difficult, and brought us on an extensive table space, in which we 
found un abandoned watch tower, and springs of water in two or 
three spots, The descent from this table space was gradual, and 
brought us into the beautiful valley of Zcmunm, Jellaiz and Sir 
Cliishmch, speckled with castles, villages and gardens, through which 
flowed a fine stream of water, which, rising at Sir Chishmeh flows 
into the valley of Midfm, and thence by the defile or Tunghi Lal- 
1 under into the plain of Chabarddh, where it unites with the river of 
Kabul. The road we followed traced the eastern side of the valley, 
and successively passing the Z ear at of Khwejeh Esau distinguished 
by a. grove of trees, and the villages Zcbudiik and Zemunm, left .of 
the stream, we arrived at a splendid grove of chunar or plane trees, 
with the village of Jellajz immediately to the right of the road. Jel- 
laiz lias an ancient appearance, may contain some eighty houses, and 
has two or three Hindu dokdndurs or shopkeepers. . It is said to be 
twelve jerribi cosset! from Kabul or twenty-seven and half miles. 
From Jelling, the valley has the name gf Tirkhatiu, at a castle in 
which, inhabited by Hazaras, we took up quarters for the night. 
This march was a very Hgre&ble one, from the generally romantic and 
fine scenery. The villages and castles generally constructed of 
stones, had invariably their stock of winter provender piled upon 
the flat roofs of their houses; the various substances such as grosa, 
clover, supustj &c. being arranged in distinct l ayers, recognizable by 
their various hues of brown, pale, or, dark green. Among them 
were interposed layers of a vivid red color, which were found on 
enquiry, to be composed of the dried leaves of the rhubarb plant, 
collected by the peasants from the neighbouring hills, and made to 



contribute to the sustenance of their cattle during winter. The ope- 
■ retire cultivators of the soil; were invariably Hazaras, The Tillages 
are Inhabited by mixed Afghans and Tajiks. The district of Zeb6- 
dak is entirely occupied by the Afghan tribe of Rfisfam Khd, Wheat 
grown throughout the valley is proverbially esteemed, and the lands 
watered by the fiver yield large quantities of shill or rice. At this 
castle, in the evening, a terrible hubbub ensued p which we found oc¬ 
casioned by my man Yusef, who was achiHumkush so called, or to¬ 
bacco smoker, he needed the chillum or apparatus for smoking, and 
maltreated the Hazaras for not producing wha£ they had not. The 
Hazafas made common cause, and the Sirk eider and myself had not 
only difficulty to appease the tumult, but were ourselves very nearly 
ejected forcibly from the castle. The uncompromising chillumkush 
however triumphed, for a chillum was brought for him from a neigh¬ 
bouring castle. I have known very serious consequence to follow 
from the pertinacity of an Afghan chill umkush. In 1833, a large 
kafila from Kulat of JBeluchisUn in progress to Kabul, had arrived 
in safety to the country of the Terijt Gulzyes south of GhuznL 
One belonging to it, a clullumkush, in advance of the rest, 
on leaching a castle, as a matter of course, asked for the chil¬ 
lum ; refused, or not produced 00 speedily as he desired, he proceed¬ 
ed to violence, in which he was abetted by the stragglers of the ka¬ 
fila as they joined—but within the castle was the brother of the 
Terik Khan with hundred horse, and these mounted to resent the 
violence offered to its inmates. They assailed the kafila, two or 
throe individuals were slain, others wounded, and the kafila escaped 
plunder by the payment of rupees 300, while but for the haste of 
the chillumkush, they would have quietly passed the castle. 

3d March; 6th Jummadi pvml TirkMnu to Kitghu. Depart¬ 
ed early in the morning, and crossing the stream, traced the western 
portion of the valley of Tirkhanu, which contains several cas¬ 
tles and small hamlets. These have always, as indeed is general 
throughout Afghanistan, neat musjiis without them, serving at once 
as placea for devotion and for the accommodation of the stranger: 
numerous water mills were seated on the stream. Where Tirkhanu 
terminates, the stream flow* through a narrow defile or tunglil, and 
the spot is romantic ; on the rocks to the right is perched an ancient 
tower, the defile passed, we enter the talley called Sir Chishmeh, 
which in its expanse comprifleo many castles and hamlets. A spring 
at the north of the vale is considered the source of the river, whence 
the name applied to the district In it, Haji Khan holds some lands 



and a castle called Jfii TolfidJ. At jhe held of the valley, where w 
seated a village on an eminence, we 'inclined to the wetlj haring on 
out fight a rivulet flowing in' a deep far ine, and on out left high un¬ 
dulating grounds/among which were interspersed a few castles and 
some cultivation. The last, of these castles with two contiguous 
ones, is the property of Ismail Khan, Mem, Mirakhfcr or Master of 
Horse to Dost Mahomed Khan. About half a mile hence, the valley 
winds to the north, and leads into Honai at the commencement of 
which is the handsome castle of Mustapha KhAi, son of tusef Khan 
JdansTur, A line rivulet flows down Honai, ascending which, we 
reach two or three castles with contiguous hamlets, the latter’being 
now called kishlaks, belonging to Zulfukar Khan, & considerable 
land proprietor, also a merchant trafficking with Deb Zunghj. At 
this point the stream turns a water mill. Proceeding up the valley, 
which widens, the remains of walls and parapets are observed on the 
adjacent eminences, these might be supposed to represent old castles, 
but now that we are better acquainted with such mins, we conjec¬ 
ture them to denote the burial places of the old inhabitants of the 
country. Clearing this extended space, the valley again contract* 
until we reach the base of the Pass or Kotul of Honai. A little while 
alter leaving Sir Chishmeh, I was overtaken by an Afghan horse¬ 
man, who informed me that he was sent by Shah Abbas Khan, Mir 
Akhhr to Hfiji Khan, to acquaint me that be was behind with three 
camels laden with provisions and articles of clothing which he was 
escorting to the camp, and he hoped that I would halt for him, that 
we might join the Khan together, who woulcTbe pleased with him 
for having paid me attention. I knew nothing of the Mir Akhur, 
but on reaching a small patch of chummun or pasture, the Sirkerder 
and myself agreed to wait for him, and allowing our horses to graze, 
we threw ourselves on the ground until he reached. He did bo in 
due time, when we mounted and pushed on, leaving the camels to 
follow at their leisure. On reaching the base of the Kolul, we found 
a party of Hazaras, endeavouring to procure kurridji or duty, from i 
small ass-kaflla, rarryitig fruit and coarse calicos to the camp. The 
men of the Kafila disputed payment on the plea of being camp fol¬ 
lowers and privileged persons—and the Hazaras were about to em- 
ploy force to obt Jo what they averted to bo their due. Their party 
consisted of two very persottahle youths mounted, who called them¬ 
selves SyiidB ; and five or six matchlock men, on foot. The youths 
observed that on our account, they would not now uac compulsion, 
but that their claims were just, they were satisfied with a few bwchea 



of grapes; and Shall Abbas cautioned them not to interfere with 
the Khan’s camels in the rear. Commencing the ascent of the Ko¬ 
ta], we fell in with Mir A\i Khan, 4 Hazara, and Nacir or steward to 
Mir Yezdanbuksh, proceeding on some business to Kabul. We gave 
him a few bunches of grapes .procured frqm the Kail In, and he gave 
us a n is hum or token, by employing which we might secure a courte¬ 
ous reception at a castle in Kirghti, where he recommended us to 
pass the night. The Kotul was not difficult, but consisted of alter¬ 
nate ascents and descents, and in the hollows were always small 
rivulets, fringed with margins of chummnn. On the crest of the 
Kotul, which is a large table expanse, were the ruined walls of a small 
square enclosure, under which were sitting two or three Hazara cho¬ 
kidars or collectors of duty. They claimed duty from the nss-kafiJa 
and on being refused, threatened to chapow (plunder)it, but were satis¬ 
fied with a few bunches of grapes and a small quantity oftobneco. We 
remained here until the camels joined, when we started from this 
spot the road divides into hvo branches, one to the right the high 
road to Bamjau by Yfirt and Karzar* the other leading to the front 
and which we followed. We bad now entered upon a country in¬ 
deed dreary and bleak, but abounding with rivulets, and in which 
every spot on its irregular surface at all capable was appropriated to 
cultivation; castles were occasionally seen in nooks or sheltered 
recesses of the hills at a distance from the road. We soon reached 
Kirghu, where we found three castles belonging to Mir Yezdmibuksli 
and his brother Mir Mahomed Shah. AVc had intended to have halt¬ 
ed at the farthest, in situation, of the three castles ; but the people 
asserted their inability to provide us and our cattle with supplies. 
Notwithstanding the outrageous behaviour of Shall Abbas, they were 
firm in refusing us accommodation, hut advised us to proceed to a 
castle behind scaled on a rise, belonging to Mjt Mahomed Shah, 
where although the Mir was*at Kabul, the Mirzadehs his sons were 
present, rind we should find eftry thing we needed. We accordingly 
went there, and the young Mlrs accepted the nishaft of the Na^ir, 
and were polite enough to say, that without it they would have enter¬ 
tained our party on my account. A carpet was immediately spread 
without the castle, and a chillutn produced. Here we found four Af¬ 
ghan horsemen who asserted they had a barat or written order for 
their entertainment that night, but refusing to show it, were denied 
reception. Much foul language was uttered by the Afghans* and it 
growing nearly dark, two, the most violent, took up their arms and 
swords; they would obtain by force what was refused through civility. 
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The Haz&ras took up itonea, begging u* to remain quietly in our 
seats, as we had nothing to do with the affair Matters did not pro¬ 
ceed to extremities, the Afghans finding their menaces ineffectual 
were content to hiounf their * horkes, and seek lodging elsewhere, 
lavishing terms of abuse, 1 and ’reviling Mir Yezdanbulcsh as a eug or 
dog, A Large flock of sheep now appeared in sight, which proved to 
be in charge of these men, on which the young Mirg called for their 
jeesals or guns, and with four or five armed attendants hastened to 
protect their standing crops of wheat from bting devoured. In the 
course of this day’s .march, we had met many large flocks of sheep, 
on their road to Kabul, being portions of the tribute of Bisuft, made 
over to awalehdars, or persons holding awalehs or orders from Dost 
Mahomed Khan. To ournelves every attention was paid, and a sheep 
was set before us as peahku&h, (a present,) which we would fain have 
declined, but it was pressed upon us, and a huge vessel of a compo¬ 
site metal, called chaudan, was provided, in which to cook it, with 
abundance of chelmer for fuel. Cakes'were prepared of a mixture 
of mu sitting or pea and barley flour. I was undoubtedly an object of 
curiosity, and even the female infants, beautiful in features, were 
brought to see what they had never seen before, a Feringhi; but the 
modesty of the Mirzadehs prevented them from asking me a single 
question. The night here was very cold, and in the morning the 
rivulet was slightly iced over. Kirghti is south of Karzar. 

March 7th Jummadi Omul. Kirghu ta Bad Assiar. Bade 
adieu to our hospitable friends at Kirghfi, ejid a t a little distance 
crossing a rivulet, made a slight ascent which brought us to the 
commencement of a fine level dusht or plain of large extent; at 
this point were a few castles, and we had a magnificent view of Koh 
Baba to the north-west. The road was excellent; at some distance 
to our right we had the river Ilelmund flowing in a deep valley, and 
between the river and the skirts of Kofi Baba, was the district Feral 
Kholm, abounding in castles and cultivated land, but without a tree. 
On either aide of the road we were following, were also many cas- 
ties and the sod was generally under cultivation—several vast heaps 
of stones occurred on the road side, and occasionally graves 
and burial places. We halted a while at a castle on this plain, that 
the camels might appear. I asked the old men, if Koh Baba 
was accessible, and was told that the summit might be reached 
in one day by persons who were V Niat Saf" or 14 pure in heart ” 
but those who were not, might ramble many davt or even be unable 
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to giin it. This mountain is remarkable Tor its abrupt, needle ship' 
ed pinnacles v and stands a singular spectacle from its contrast with 
the surrounding hills. Indeed the true Hindu Koah has particularly 
rounded summits, and Koh Baba besides being a distinct hill is very 
possibly even of a different rock* Hafing traversed the plain, we 
had low hills to our left, while to Our right was the Helmund, 
flowing beneath us through a space of chummun; its banks fringed 
with rose bushes and osiers. Ia so inviting a spot, we descend¬ 
ed from the road, ana refreshed ourselves awhile. Although the 
cold was so severe by night, the sun was powerfal by day, so much so 
that while halting here, I was glad to sit in the shade of contiguous 
rocks. Hence a short distance brought us to Ghoweh KH61, (the 
deep glen); here were two castles on the opposite bank of the Het- 
round, over which a rustic bridge was thrown, the castles were also 
seated on the opposite sides of a ravine, down which from the north, a 
considerable rivulet flowed, and here joined the Helmund; this river 
also receives at Ghoweh Khol,the waters of another rivulet, Ah Di* 
iawer (the high spirited water) so called from its never being ice 
bound, Ab Diiawer flows from the south-west* Our road probably 
led straight on along the banks of the Helmund, but for the conveni¬ 
ence of our camels, we followed the valley down which flowed Ab 
Dilawer* It was of considerable length, and although without dwell¬ 
ings, there was much cultivated land in it. The rivulet rises at its up¬ 
per extremity, and from its source a portion of its water is diverted into 
a channel or rural aqueduct, carried along the hills to the Lett through¬ 
out the whole extent or the valley. The aqueduct is supported by a 
parapet of stones, sufficiently regular in construction to produce a 
pleasing and picturesque appearance. At the head of the valley is a 
Kotul or Pass, the descant of.which is considerable. Here a large 
took with a cavity therein occurs, called SungSurakhi (theperforated 
rock, from which we believe; this Pass is called Kotul Sung S&rakhi. 
At the base of this Pass, we found as usual a rivulet and on the right 
a castle, where we halted until the camels came up. Hence passing 
over a succession of irregular but low ascents and descents we reach¬ 
ed a castle at the opening of the extensive plain Bad Ass far, where 
we resolved to pass the night. Above us to the right at a trifling dis¬ 
tance was another castle, and to the left on tbe opposite side of the 
valley, was a small kishlak, beyond which in a sheltered recess of the 
hills vu a cheerful grove of trees, now rare objects, denoting a Zi- 
arat of Azaret All, or as called Ararat Shah Mirdan. The Hazara* 



of tbe castle at which we had halted, were unwilling to furnish up 
with supplies, alleging that the stir sat they had contributed to the 
army, had exhausted their means,. Shah Abbas would not admit ex¬ 
cuses, and was liberal In the discipline of the whip, and, but that I 
deprecated in strong terfhs,_ violence, I presume a curious scene of 
insolence on the one sideband resistance on the other would hare 
followed. I wished to have proceeded to a castle a little lower down 
in the plain, where I learned’Mir All Khan Kurd, was fixed with 
thirty horsemen, but the Sirkerder did not appear consenting, I 
however insisted that, nothing on my account should be taken from 
the Hazaras forcibly or even gratuitously, and flour was given to them, 
which they cheerfully engaged to prepare into bread. These people 
had now consented to furnish chaff and barley for the cattle, but 
wished to divide the charge of our entertainment with their neigh¬ 
bours in the castle and kUhlak. These refused, those of the castle 
telling them to take charge of their own guests, adding, that if the 
whole party had originally taken up quarters with them, they would 
willingly have provided every thing needful. Contention now arose 
among the Hazaras themselves, stones were taken up, and Shah Ab¬ 
bas and his companions were obliged to draw swords to terminate 
the strife. Night was now drawing on, and neither chaff nor barley 
was forthcoming. Shah Abbas told me that the quarrel among the 
Hazaras had been a feint, to shuffle giving any thing, and that I had 
spoiled alibis arrangements by, forbidding violence, that with Ha¬ 
zaras, it was necessary to employ kicks and cuffs, Chaff was at last 
brought, but information given that the Risb Sefed (white bearded 
old man) who had undertaken to provide barley, had ran away and 
secreted himself in the upper castle; on this, Shah Abbas lost pa¬ 
tience, and sent his companions armed to secure him. They went, 
and after some scuffling in which a few stones were thrown, by the 
Hazaras, they succeeded in bringing ftway the old gentleman, and 
another fellow, who had been prominent in opposing them. Shah 
Abbas ordered them to be bound, and would have flogged both. I 
was enabled to save the old man from disgrace, but was compelled 
to abandon tbe younger one to his fate. The Hazaras now betook 
themselves to supplication, the old and young women of the castle 
assailed the Afghans with cries of sorrow, and entreating to unbind 
the men. Barley was produced, and their prayers were granted. A 
sheep was also offered as peahkiish, which Shah Abbas disdainfully 
rejected, threatening the people of the castle with all the vengeance 
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of Hajf Kh&n and Mfr Yezdanbuksh, for their inhospitably. The 
bread prepared with our own flour was now brought, rmd with cheese 
also our own property we made oyr supper. , Shah Abbas and his 
companions had some Kabul baked cakes on which they regaled. 
The Hazaras however prepared for the party cakes of pea and barley 
flour, and brought them with large bowls of boiled milk : their hos¬ 
pitable offices were indignantly refused by Shah Abbas, nor could 
all their entreaties, their expressions of contrition, and their kissing 
of hands and feet, induce him to partake of the provided fire. Jt 
was ridiculous enough to behold fire hungry Afghans refusing to sa¬ 
tisfy their appetites, but the fact was, they were now employing stra¬ 
tagem. A sheep had been exhibited, and although in the first in¬ 
stance scornfully rejected, it was not intended that it should escape 
slaughter. On this account therefore they persisted in not accept* 
ing the cakes and milk, and laid themselves down to sleep, execrat¬ 
ing the Hazaras as inhospitable infidels. 

5th March . Bth, Jwnmadi Otfitol Had Assiar to Afghan camp on the 
hank of the Hehnitnd. By times in the morning we made signals of 
motion, when the Hazaras of the castle besought us to partake or an 
entertainment first. The stratagem of the Afghans had succeeded \ 
an entire sheep had been roasted during the night. Afghan delicacy 
was again amusing ; it was not until they had wearied the Hazaras, 
in supplication, weeping and kissing their feet, that they consented as 
a matter of especial favor, to sit down to a magnificent breakfast or 
* fine hot roasted she*p, bowls of moss or curds and warm bread 
cakes. 1 partook of the banquet, but on its conclusion enquired for 
the master of the sheep that had been slain, and presented him with 
its value in money, which he, gratefully accepted, after which my 
nag being saddled, I mounted and departed receiving the benedic¬ 
tions of the people of the castle, Sirkcrder Kumber remained un* 
til Shah Abbas started, as thejatter wished, and would otherwise 
have taken the money from the Hazaras. We crossed the northern 
extremity of the plain Bad Assiar, the soil of irregular surface, bleak 
and uncultivated, the castles whh the appropriated soil lying at some 
distance to our left- On leaving the dusht we reached a spot of 
chummun, where with Shah Abbas who had previously joined, we 
halted until the camels appeared. Shah Abbas commenced digging 
tip the roots of a small bulbous plant, which he said yielded Arun 
Thu. This is a medicine of high price and of high repute for dis* 
eases of the eye. Its qualities are decidedly stimulant, and as it is 
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indiacriminately applied, its use mu^t be in many cases improper, 
I afterwards found this medicine was one of the articles particularly 
enquired for hy the people of the'^amp in the Hazarajat. It is sold 
in STna]l pieces of a dark hr own color, and would appear to be the 
inspissated juice of some IwJbuns plant, if Sliah Abbas was right, of 
some species of eolchicum possibly. From thin spot Shah Abbas and 
his companion took the lead of us, and when we followed, we came 
to a point where the road divided into two branches, tjpih passing 
over ascents ■ the road to our right was evidently the principal one, 
but it was as evident That Shah Abbas had taken the other, the impres¬ 
sion of his horses hoofs being visible \ we therefore followed it al¬ 
though convinced we were in error, and fearful that our servants 
and camels might be bewildered. Passed a flight ascent, which 
brought us into a narrow valley of ^onic length with a fine rivulet, 
which, at the mouth of the valley or just before it opens into ano¬ 
ther and larger, disappears suddenly. Iij the larger valley was a still 
more considerable! rivulet, with a variety of springs, excellent chum- 
rmin and patches of cultivated soiL Shair Abbas was not to be 
found, and wc rested here, determined to await the arrival of our 
servants. These at length arrived We were in a dilemma, being 
conscious that we had lost the right road, and there was no castle in 
sight where we might obtain information. A flock of sheep came 
down the valley, but the shepherd bo soon as he saw us, abandoned 
his charge and fled over the Hills. The Sirkerder mounted and pur¬ 
sued him, and although he did not overtake £he fugitive, he ascer¬ 
tained, on gaining the heights, that a castle with a few trees was at 
some distance. Shah Abbas and his companion had now joined. 
They had proceeded far down the valley but finding no person or 
habitation, had wandered in doubt. Shah Abbas started for the cas¬ 
tle discovered by the Sirkerder ; on his return, from the information 
obtained, our party moved down the valley a while, and then ascend* 
ing the heights to our left, crossed over an undulating country, and 
gained a spacious valley in which were several castles, much culti¬ 
vated land, and fine plots of chummun, with a fair rivulet flowing 
through it. Three or four brood mares, and two or three foals were 
grazing, indications of the prosperity of the inhabitants, and we 
found th?t the castles belonged to the Vakil Shuffi and his 016 b, 
We were now directed into, a well defined road which led us into an 
extensive plain, bounded to the rightly low hills of a white porcelain 
clay, of which the few ciatles dispersed over the surface were 
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constructed, giving them a pecqliar appearance. Two or three of 
these were in rains, haring been destroyer! the preceding year 
by Amir Mahomed Khan. Traversing this plain, we passed 
through a burial ground, where on Ihe right of the road was an 
immense grave from twenty to twenty-five yards in length. This, 
of course, was a Zcarat, and,' as every thing wonderful among the 
Hazaras, was ascribed to Azaret Shill Mirdan, Shah Abbas and 
his companion had again preceded ub, and we came up with them 
lying before'a castle, ii_ which were only women, who, through fear, 
had fastened the entrance. We found that the Afghans had en¬ 
deavoured to break open the door with stones, under pretence of 
procuring a chillum and fire. Sirkerder Kumber succeeded by fair 
language to induce the women who stood ou the ramparts of one of 
the towers, to lower down the indispensable chillum and fire. These 
women, on our enquiries as lo the situation of the camp, in the'r 
anxiety to get rid of us or through ignorance, directed us wrong¬ 
ly, and wc went on, until passing many successive and considerable 
elevations, we made a valley with two or three castles, whence, being 
made sensible of our error, we turned to our right, and, at no great 
distance, descried from the heights the Afghan cainp on the hanks of 
the Helmimd, which we joined, it being still day. 

My arrival was notified to the Khan, who immediately sent for 
me and the Sirkerder. He was profuse in expression!) of satufao 
tion at seeing me, and said that when at Kabul, from the pressure 
of his affairs, he was prevented from shewing me the attentions he 
wished; now we should be constant companions. He added, if 
I wished to proceed directly to Bamian, he would provide atten¬ 
dants, but he had rather I should postpone the visit for a few dayB, 
until the affairs of Eis&t were arranged, when we should all go 
together. To this I assented ; after being regaled with grapes and 
melons, now articles of luxusy to us, we took leave. A quarter of 
a large tent, apropriated to the Sundtik Khanu establishment, was 
assigned Tor my quarters, and Sirkerder Kumber who shared it 
with me, was directed to attend to me in particular, as were gene¬ 
rally all the pe&hkhidmuts or servants of the household. A second 
quarter of this tent was occupied by Akhtind Iddytulah and his son, 
the first tablb or physician to the - Khan, a venerable Kish Sefedor 
white bearded old gentleman; 4he sop, astutluring youth, uttur bar 
sh£ or apothecary. They had two or three enormous boxes, con¬ 
tain in g a ¥nrioui collection of san ati ve dr ugs and simples. The other 
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half of the tent was occupied by -the two Sundukdars, persona in 
charge of the chests, two khiyata or tailors, and Syud^Abdftlah and 
his son, who called themselves the Khan's pfrkhanua or spiritual 
guides. The olJ Syud was an ignorant and intolerant bigot, who 
agreed badly with Sirkerder Kumber x who‘was‘not perhaps alto¬ 
gether orthodox in his opinions, and had no particular reverence 
for Syuds in general, and none for Syud Abduhh. The latter there¬ 
fore was wont to fulminate his curses and to revile the Sirkcrder as 
a Kafr or infidel, who in return charged the lioly man with impos¬ 
ture. The young Syud was a meek inoffensive youth. 

’In the evening a peshkhidmut announced that the Khari invit¬ 
ed me to sup with him in the tent of Mahomed Bagher Khan, 
where he was himself a guest. Thither l repaired, and was 
placed by the Khan by his side, whidi on all occasions after 
was my scat. Here I found most of the Ciftlani kb aim chiefs 
assembled. Our entertainment was composed of pillau and kdrmeh 
or stewed meat, with sherbet or sugar and water. After the repast, 
the Khan observed to me, that all the persons present were booh of 
noblemen ; the father of him, pointing to Mir AH Khan Kurd, spent 
crores of rupees under the Saduzye monarchs : u At that time tribute 
was received from Kashmir, Deyrah, Multan and Sind, now we are 
all compelled to scour tile Hazara hills in search of sheep and goats.” 
Mahomed Bagher Khan, remarked, it was subject of congratulation, 
that amid the various vicissitudes that had passed, his (the Khan's) 
gfizeran (circumstances,) were prosperous. The Kh&n exclaimed 
Shukr I (thanks ! ) and added that he had a Sirdar who possessed 
insaf (equity.) He next panegyrized the Hazaras, professing to 
be delighted with their frank, unsuspecting manners and love of 
truth, affirming that he himself was .both a Haji and ajiz (unaa* 
suming) who had come into Bisut, solely for the khidmut (service) 
of these good people, who had been iAaJ treated by Amir Mahomed 
Khan. He expatiated on the large sums he had expended in khe- 
LutSj since his entrance into the country, observing that his liberali¬ 
ties had already excited umbrage at Kabul, where his enemies were 
numerous, and he had understood that the Sirdars should have said, 
“ the Hazaras incapable of appreciating generous treatment would 
the following year refuse the payment of tribute altogether.” He 
complained that the Sirdar bad not forwarded him, as promised, 
supplies of flour from Ghuzni, aqd that instead of sending one 
thousand five hundred troops of the GGlam Khanu, had only despatch- 



ed a few above two hundred. affirmed, that he had written to 
the Sirdar, that any disgrace generated by failure in the present 
expedition, would attach mainly to hirn$el£ that he was aware ma¬ 
ny persons in Kabul would exult 1 and-chuckle if Hajf suffered de¬ 
feat, He then asserted his intention of reducing Scghan and Kuh- 
merd, and vowed that until he had- effected those objects, the 
water of Kabul was goiht khwk (swine flesh) to him, and if neces¬ 
sitated to pass the winter at Bamfan, he would do so, at the risk of 
being reputed big hi rebellious. He dwelt on his many efforts 

to prevail upon Dost Mahomed Khan to aggrandize himself at the 
expend or his brothers at Kandahar and Peshawer, remarking that 
any one who had read the histories of Jenghiz Khan, Tiurfr Lung, 
Nadir Shah, or any other great man who had become Padshah, 
would sec the necessity of disregarding family ties,—that ii was by 
the slaughter of kinsmen, they had reached the summit of power, 
and he who would be like them fortunate, must be like them,' 
cruel. He said that the preceding year at Jelakbad, he had ex¬ 
horted Dost Mahomed Khan to advance upon Bajur and the Yusef- 
zye country, or, upon the Dehrahjat and Bund He moreover en¬ 
tered into an explanation of his motives in the negociations between 
the Shi as and Sums, which followed the affray in the month of 
Mohorrum—avowing unbounded liberality in religious sentiments, 
and insisting on the sacred duty of a chief to dispense justice equal¬ 
ly to all classes of subjects, whetherSMas, Sums, or even Guebrcs 
and Hindus. In this and similar conversation, the Khan who en- 
greased all talking, spent the evening, his auditors indeed every now 
and then, exclaiming, by way of admiration and approval, M Jnsabi 
Insabi; 1 nr » Just, very just/' until growing late he rose, and the 
company broke up. He accompanied me to my tent, just behind 
his own, and although 1 did not need it, sent me bed clothing 
and furniture from his haraai serai, 

6 th March; 9fA Jummadi Burnt, Bank of Heimiind to Bwal 
JCAdJ. This day a moderate march of four or five miles,passing two 
or three bolendlg or rising grounds, brought us to a valley called 
Dtval Khoi or the wall glen, a. name I could not discover for what 
reason conferred. In the course of the march, I was passed by MiY 
All Khan Kurd, who remarked to his party that the preceding even¬ 
ing, the Khan intended to have given me a postin, which I missed, 
by telling him I was already provided with one, This was the man, 
whose father, the Khan told me, had spent crores of rupees in his time, 
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TLTid who was possessed of much property and at the head 

of thirty horse. Still to him it appeared wonderful why I had told the 
truth, when by a falsehood I might have gaiaed a pdstm, The 
Khan alluding to'the cold of Bisut*, asked me in Mahomed Bagher 
Khan's tent, whether I was provided with a posting no doubt intend¬ 
ing to have given me one, *bad I relied in the negative i I told him 
the truth, and the matter dropped. In this encampment we had the 
Helmuod some distance to the north, and from it the plain as¬ 
cended to the skirts of Koh Baba, and was studded with castles. 
In the evening supped with the Khan in the tent of his brother, 
Dost Mahomed Khan.. * 

It may not be irrelevant to note here the forces accompanying 
the Khan, as well as other particulars relative to the affairs of 
the camp. The Khan's own troops at this time with him were 
about four hundred Kaker cavalry; the chiefs, Rahimdut Khan, 
the former governor of Samian, Naib Sadudin, Ghlam Akhund- 
xadeh, Pir Mahomed Khan, Abdul RcbuI Khan, Mirza U r zur the 
Khan's Secretary, and the Khan's brother Dost Mahomed Khan, 
He had also, of his own retainers, about one hundred soldiers, thir* 
1y of whom uere Hindustanis, who furnished his personal guard. 
The GuJam Khanu troops were two hundred and twenty in number; 
their chiefs, Mahomed Bagher Khan and Mahomed JafferKhau, Moo- 
rail Khan, Mir All Khan Kurd, Hussein Khan, Chaous Bash), and 
Gulam Rexa Khan Kikii, Abdul Azzfz Khan Kalmuk, and Syud 
Mahomed Khan Bcghmani. Besides these were the following troops 
furnished by Dost Mahomed Khan ; Shukur Khan, Term, with fifty 
horse jcisalchiE, and Jummer Khan, Yusef 7 ye, with twenty foot jei- 
sulchix, the latter a guard for the guns, of which there were two, one 
of heavy and one of light calibre, with some twenty or twenty-five 
gunners; attached to the guns was an elephant. The whole forming 
a total of something above eight hundred fighting men. The Khan 
moreover had about thirty servants, who officiated aa Shahghaasis, 
Nadirs, Peshkhidmuts, Ch ili um herd ara t Sundukdaie &c-» most of 
whom were really effective as soldiers, being all armed and mounted, 
and many of them were constantly employed on diplomatic and 
military business. I-Ie was also attended by six or seven youths his 
nephews, called Khanzadehs; each.of these had two or three or four 
attendants so that the number of effective troops may be calculat¬ 
ed at nine hundred. A small number compared with the force which 
always accompanied Amfr Mahomed Khan. 

9 
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Tbe Hazara force consisted of about two thousand cavalry, un¬ 
der the orders of the Mrs Yezdanbuksb and B&zall, and other 
chieftans of less note. 

Dependent on the Khan were fire or six Hindfi Afunabis or se¬ 
cretaries, and two or three Shikarpuris; these formed his commis- 
aariate department. Attending the clmp was a bazar which was to¬ 
lerably supplied. I have before noted that the Khan’s establish* 
ment comprised a physician, apothecary, syuds, tailors, See.; it had 
also Sazindabs or musicians; and accompanying him as friends or 
hangers on, were many other persons, a Syud from Mustung, in Be- 
Ihchistan, some Hajis of Hindustan, Din Mahomed a Juan shir 
merchant who came, hoping to recover some property plundered 
by the Deh Zu right Hazaras the preceding year on his route from 
Herat to Kabul. His nephews were under the direction of Mtilla 
Bhuhabudb, who boasted descent from Sheik Jam, and himself offi¬ 
ciated as Kazi, Mofti, as occasion required. 

Previous to marching the Khan communicated his orders to an 
old toothless jeisalch'I, who acted as herald, and moved about the 
camp, shouting as well os his disabled organs of speech would allow 
“Khfmeh pahinkun 11 or “ strike tents/’ Upon this notice, horses 
were saddled, and the grooms loading their yabas (ponies) with 
their stable stores, were the first to move; they were followed 
by the camels more heavily laden, and when the ground was clear¬ 
ed of these, parties of horse at 'discretion marched. The Khan 
was generally the last to mount, bringing op the rear with a more 
or less considerable party. The Khan's march was announced by 
the beating of nakaras, which was repeated on his approach to any 
inhabited spot, as well as on his nearing the new encampment. 
It was usual to send in advance during the night the Peshkhanu 
or a tent with servants attached to the Haram Serai and Karkha- 
□u or kitchen estahliehmeift, that bis wives on arrival at the ground 
might be forthwith accommodated, and that the food for the even¬ 
ing's meal might be in a state of preparation. His wives rode on 
the march in Raja was carried by horses, and attended by a alight 
escort moved with the heavy equipage. On reaching the fixed halt¬ 
ing place, the Khan's grooms, under the direction of Naib Gul Mar 
homed, Hazara, superintendent of the stables, described by long 
lines of rope an oblong squire, to which the Khan’s horses, as they 
arrived were picketed. Within the area of this square, were put 
up the tents of the Khan and his establishment, while other mdivi- 
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duals, without it, selected spots at pleasure. The Gtilam khinu 
troops always encamped dietinclJ/ and together, as did the Haza¬ 
ras, As soon as the yabfie of,the grooms were relfered of their 
loads, they were agaih mounted *by their masters, who, in charge 
of Naib Gil Mahomed,* rode'to the Haz&ra cat Lie a that might he 
near and laid hands on 'alt the chaff and chelmer they met with, 
for the use of the forces. These men were the foraging party of 
the army. The camp being "arranged, every one wee occupied by 
hie own immediate affairs until nimaz sham {evening prdyers), which 
concluded, general shouts of “ Outrun Bhawul Hak ” thrice repeat¬ 
ed resounded throughout the Afghan portion of it—imploring the 
protection of the holy Bhawul, the Pir, who is moat reverenced by 
the Khan, and whose Z ear at is in the citadel of Multan. 

At the conclusion of nimaz sham, which the Khan usually repeat¬ 
ed in the teat of his nephews and Sheik or Mulla Shahahudin, he 
was wont to read a portion of the Koran, that as he expressed it 
44 khazaneh ahfiwud,” or that wealth might follow—after which he 
repaired to the tent where he received his evening mujlis, or party. 

The mujlis consisted of three descriptions of persons; first, those 
whom the Khan invited, second such of his dependents who were 
privileged to attend, and lastly of such Afghans and Haziras, who 
voluntarily came. The Khan sat of course at the head of the 
tent, and his most honored guests immediately on his right and left 
hand, Two or three Shahghazzis (master of ceremonies) were in 
attendance with their wands of office, to announce arrivals and to 
conduct visitors to the seats due to their rank. The company 
seated, at intervals, the Khin called for the kollahtin, which 
would be passed to others of the party who were chillumkuehee. 
In due time, supper would be ordered, which was invariably com¬ 
posed of the same fare. A few covered dishes of ptllau or boiled 
rice and meat, with two or three btiehkabs or plates of kormeh or 
stewed meat for the Khan and those adjacent to him, and bowls or 
basins of ab-gosht or meat and broth for the multitude at the low¬ 
er end of the tent, and less entitled to distinction. The repast was 
followed by conversation, in which the Khan seldom left room for 
others to mingle. Occasionally individuals rose and took their 
leave, by making an obeisance and exclaiming ** Sal am AJeikum;” 
but the mujlis was only finally dissolved, by the rising of the Khfa 
himself, 

■A 
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This march was a moderate one Of four or fife miles, over ihe 

same description of black undulating surface. We halted in a bar¬ 

ren uncultivated spot, but with cables adjacent. The name of this 
place wan portentous, Shitan signifying “ the devil-” 

On llth and 32 th we halted, owing to the necessity of negotiation 
with the chiefs of some districts in advance, who had been hitherto 
accustomed* when asked to pay tribute by the Afghans, to offer 
according lo an old* HaxSra custom, “Sung ya Bfiz" or “a 

stone or a goat ”—that is, they held a goat in one hand and 

a stone in the other, saying if the Afghans are willing lo ac¬ 
cept the goat in place of a sheep we will give tribute, if unwil¬ 
ling, they shall have stones, or that they would resist. Amir Ma¬ 
homed Khan had been obliged to accede to their conditions, from 
the advanced state of the season, when he approached these parts; 
but now the Khan insisted on receiving full tribute, which, owing 
to his personal reputation, his avowed determination to exterminate 
Mahomed All Beg of Seghan, and above all the powerful influence 
of Mir Yezd£nbuksh, was delivered to him. As usual, I passed 
my evenings with the Khan, in the mujiis tent: there were general¬ 
ly some of the Hazara chiefs present, as well as many of the Haza¬ 
ra and Tajik proprietors of Barman and its districts. The conversa¬ 
tion naturally turned on the affaire of Mahomed AH Beg of Scghan, 
and it always happened that twice or Jthrice in the course thereof, the 
Khan would raise his hands, in which he would be followed by the 
company, and repeat ^ Fatiha 11 swearing to exterminate the Seghan 
chief, which he finished by stroking down his beard, and exclaim¬ 
ing “ Allah Akber ** or " by the order of God/ 1 He particularly 
enquired if Mahomed Ali Beg had any wealth, but all answered 
nothing but a few horses and'their equipage. Among the constant 
visitors at the mujlis, was a pert Ilaji of Hindustan, This man had 
visited Persia and Asia Minor, and being particularly loquacious, 
would sometimes, uninvited, enter into a narration of the events 
which had occurred in those countries during his sojourn in them— 
and detail the circumstances of the wars between Russia and Tur¬ 
key and Pemia, He informed the Khan that Russia made war 
upon the Saltan, because he wpuld not grant her Sovereign a 
“ kulah " or “hat”—-as he had bestowed on other Feringhi poten¬ 
tates, but that ihe Sultan having been worsted, he had now been 
compelled to give his majesty* the Autocrat of all (he Russian, 
permission to wear a hat. Relative to the Persian war, he observed 
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that Abbas Mirzt throughout the icon feet connived at the defeat of 
his own forces, being favorable to the Russians, whom -he loved, as 
was believed in Persia better thfcji his own father. 

At Shitona we had (he ftelmund to the north, and beyond it 
were the districts from wjiicb the, Khin now received full tribute, 
in place of being satisfied with halt or “ sung ya hbz'* They 
were called DarTnirdighan oy the land of heroes, literally, the land 
of men, one of whom is equal to ten It being uxujil with the 
Hazaras if they wish to convey the impression that a man is valiant 
to coll him “darmfird“ or ten men, implying that he is equiva¬ 
lent to ten others of ordinary valour. The castles of Darmirdighan 
were visible from Shitona, distant some seven or eight miles. The 
soil of a dark red hue. 


Hi A vtarth. Shit&nA to southern extremity of Sung Nishtl n- 
deh. This march was a trifling one of between two and three 
miles, in which we passed up the valley of Sung Nishaudch, of 
which Shitana was a portion. There were seven or eight cat¬ 
tles, with some cultivated lands and chummun, vmh the never 
failing rivulet in this valley. The Sung Njshaudeh which gives 
the name to the locality, was a large black stone perpendicu¬ 
larly inserted in a heap of small stones, and serves, or did serve, 
as a boundary mark, 1 omitted previously to notice that the two 
guns attached to the force, werje dragged through Bisih by the Ha* 
zara peasants, who were collected by the officers of Mir YezdAn- 
boksh. About eighty of these poor fellows, were provided for the 
smaller, and two hundred for the larger gun. In most of the 
marches the direct line of road was not practicable in certain spots 
for artillery, there always occurring tunghis or narrow defilea, where 
wheeled carriages could not pass. To avoid these, the guns were 
dragged by circuitous routes along and over the browe of hills, and 
the operation was tedious and toilsome. The Hazaras who by com¬ 
pulsion were reduced to act the part of beasts of burthen, on arrival 
in comp were dismissed without receiving even a cake of bread, or 
the still less costly expression of thanks. It may be, they consoled 
themselves with the idea, that the guns they were dragging, would 
one day be employed in effecting the destruction of Mahomed AJ£ 
Beg. The elephant with, the force, accompanied the large gun, 
and was serviceable in preventing it from running back in the pas¬ 
sages of the bills, by the powerful* resistance he opposed with hi a 
trunk. 
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At our evening's uiujlia at thia hailing place, we had among our 
Hazara visitors, Vakil Shu Hi, whose castles we passed in our sixth 
march. He was a fine, straight forward, ingenuous young man, and 
introduced to the Khan, a Syud, who might be serviceable to him, 
in his projects upon Burjehgahi and Deh Zunghi. Tlie Khan ap- 
appeared to be much delighted and spoke in highly flattering terms 
to the Vakil Shuffi. He said that from the first interview he had 
with him, he was much preposse ssed in his favour, and vowed that 
he would moke such a man of him, that (using the expression used) 
** fire men in the hills should stare again." With the Syud he was 
no less charmed or feigned to be so. This descendant of the prophet 
indulged in incessant citations from the Koran. The Khan was lost 
in ecstacy and surprize, that so accomplished and learned a person¬ 
age should be found among the hills of the Hazaras. He promised 
to advance the Syud’s temporal interests, who in return vowed to 
render obedient to him all the sturdy and turbulent men or the hills. 
The presence of the Syud, gave occasion to many fatihas, in all of 
which the destruction of Mahomed AU Beg was sworn. When he 
took his leave with Vakil Shufli, the Khan observed that he had now 
found an “ ajaib mirdem" (admirable man) and that his mind was 
completely set at rest There were Afghans in the camp, who had be¬ 
fore seen the Syud, and they affirmed that his influence had been 
useful to the chiefs of Kandahar in their transactions with the Ha- 
z&raa in their vicinity. 

6j/i march. Nishttndtk to Shtsh Bitijck. We this day made 
a more considerable march of fourteen or fifteen miles. The route 
across a bleak, elevated and irregular country, towards the con¬ 
clusion, a long, and in spots, precipitous ascent brought us into 
a fair valley, which following and passing a few castles to the 
right and left, and a remarkable spot colled the Azdha or Dragon, 
we halted on elevated ground beyond it, in the valley of Shesh Bur- 
jeh, or the six towers, anil contiguous to ns were as many castles. 

The Azdha of Bisfit, is indeed a natural curiosity, which the 
creative imagination of the Hazaras, supposes to be the the petri¬ 
fied remains of a dragon, slain by their champion Azaret Ali. Nor 
are they singular in the belief, for all cl asses of Mahomed an a in 
these countries coincide with them, and revere the object as an emi* 
Dent proof of the intrepidity of the son-in-law of Mahomed, and 
as a standing evidence of the -truth of their faith. It is, geologi¬ 
cally speaking, of volcanic formation, and a long projected maas of 
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rock about one hundred and seven!j yards in length; the main body 
is in form the half of a cylinder of a white honey-opmbed friable 
stone; on its summit is an inferior projection, through the cen¬ 
tre of which is a fissure of about two feet in depth and fire 
or six inches in breadth, from w^ich, exhales a strong sulphureous 
odour, and a portion of the rock placed on fire pr'oved to contain 
sulphur. This part of the rock is assumed to have been the mane 
of the monster. In the superior part of the projection which is 
supposed to represent the head of the dragon, there are numerous 
small springs on the eastern face, which trickle down in small lu¬ 
cid currents, having a remarkable effect from rippling over a*surface 
of variously colored red, yellow, and white rock, and exhibiting a 
waxy appearance. The water of these springs is tepid and of a 
mixed saline and sulphureous flavour. They are supposed to exude 
from the Azdha'a brains. On the back of what is called the head 
are a number of small cones, from the apices of which tepid springs 
bubble forth. These cones are of the same description of white 
friable porous stone, but singular from being r aa it were scaled over, 
and this character prevails over the greater portion of the Azdha, 
On one side of the head large cavities have been made, the powdery 
white earth there found, being carried away by visitors, extraor¬ 
dinary efficacy in various diseases being imputed to it. The vivid 
red rock which ia found about the head is imagined to be tinged 
with the blood of the dragon. '-Beneath the numerous springs on the 
eastern face occur large quantities of an .acrid chrystallinc sub¬ 
stance resembling sal-ammoniac, and 1 was told it occurs in some 
of the neighbouring hills in vast quantities; lead ia also one of the 
products of the bills near this place. I brought away various spec¬ 
imens of the rock and dispatched them to some parties, but have 
not been favored with their classification. The spot was curious 
enough, and all I could do, ignorant*of mineralogy, was to take a 
sketch of it, which while it may convey a correct idea of the out¬ 
lines, fails to give the singular appearances caused by the lucid 
trickling streams over the many colored surface. 1 have also at¬ 
tempted to delineate one of the cones. I afterwards found that an 
analogous mass of rock, but of much more imposing size, occurs in 
the vicinity of Bamian, and is Hike supposed to represent a petri¬ 
fied dragon. * 

Near the northwestern extremity of the dragon of Burnt, on high 
ground is a small building, a Zearut. Here are shewn impressions on 



a mass of black rock said to denote the spot where Azaret ATI 
stood when with his arrows he destroyed the sleeping dragon, the 
impressions being those of the hoofs of his famed charger DulduL 
At the entrance is also a atone with some other impression, and over 
the door is an inscription on black stone in Persian, informing us 
that the building was erected some one- hundred and fifty years 
since. In various parts of Afghanistan are found impressions on 
rock certainly resembling the cavity which would he formed by the 
hoof of an animal, rather than any thing else; they as a matter of 
course, are referred to Duldul, and generally they might be suppos¬ 
ed to have been artificially formed, although they have not an arii: 
ficial appearance, and are in most instances smaller in size, than the 
hoofs of the animal they are conjectured to denote. Most of such 
impressions have Ze aruls erected over them, but I have seen them in 
spots where they have not hitherto been so consecrated, and where 
they occur beyond doubt in the solid rock of the bill. They may 
conceal some curious and important geological facts, which I am 
unable to comprehend The black rocks at Blstit are not those of 
the district, and must have been brought from some distance. 

The valley in which we were now encamped is moreover remark¬ 
able for containing the eources of the river of Loghur, and these 
are also a curiosity of themselves. About a mile above the Azdha, 
the springs issue from a large verdant expanse of bog, not far from 
which the stream has a subterranean passage for about two hun¬ 
dred yards, when it re-appears in a small lake or cavity of about 
eighty yards in circumference. Here it turns two w ater mills and 
again disappears for about 500 yards, in tvhicb distance it passes 
under the Azdha, and issues east of it Hence its course is unim¬ 
peded, and it flows a small bpt clear stream, through a verdant val¬ 
ley, and traversing the Hazara districts, crosses at Sheikabad the 
valley leading from Kabul toGhuzni, then winding through Loghur 
a considerable stream, it flows to the south of Kabul into She* 
vukkl, and east of the city unites with the river of Kabul and Sir 
Chishmeh. 

At this place the Khan sent for me privately by night, and enter¬ 
ing into a long account of his early history and adventures, his ser¬ 
vices to Dost Mahomed Khun, ajd the return he met with from 
him, disclosed to me bis views and intentions, of which I had been 
for some lime suspicious. 

We halted some days at Sheeh But jell, and were joined by a party 
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from Barman, composed of Mfr Weiss, Tajik and confidential agent 
of Mahomed Alt Beg of Seghan; two or three Uzbek yakilfl of the 
chief of Shibeghan, bringing horses as presents to the Khan and 
Sirdar of Kabul, Mir Zuffer, the Haz&ra chief of K&ti, Mfr Fyzi 
the Hazara chief of Foiadf; tbege two subjects'of the Khan, with 
Kurru Ku]i Khan and tvfo 'oi three others in the Khan’s employ. 
The last gave an account of the transactions which had taken place 
in the vale of Seghan; they reported that the Khan’s troops in con¬ 
junction with the Hazara infantry, and a Tata*r force from the Dusht 
Sefed, had possessed themselves of five castles belonging to Maho- 
- tried Al) Beg and his adherents, that the Hazaras originally sta¬ 
tioned in the new conquests, had voluntarily given them over to the 
Tatars, who now refused admission to the Afghans, asserting that 
they held them on behalf of Mir Morad Beg of Kundfiz. They 
continued that the Hazara troops had returned to their homes, and 
strenuously insisted that they and their chief were acting treacher¬ 
ously towards the Khan. 

I was present at the evening's * mujlis, at which Mfr Weiss 
had his first interview with the Khan ; and conversation to the fol¬ 
lowing effect took place. There was in company a large concourse 
of Hazara chiefs, ail the new guests from Bamian* Dost Mahomed 
Khan the Khan’s brother, a Syud of Mustnng in Beluchistan, Ra- 
heiradat Khan, the former Governor of Barman, with many others 
of Jess note. The Khan descanted on the uncompromising conduct 
of Mahomed AH Beg, towards himself; affirmed that he had rejected 
all his overtures of friendship; that he had duped all his Naibs of 
Baiman; that he had rendered himself infamous by his chapows 
(forays) fox the purpose of carrying off slaves; that lie had been 
audacious enough to kidnap five individuals from Bhibr, immediate 
ryuts of his own, which the Hazaras virtually were, since they paid 
him tribute; that on account of Mahomed Ali Beg's contumacy, 
he bad been compelled to defer the execution of his designs upon 
Deh Zunghf, Yek Auleng, and the Sheik Ali districts; that he had 
been necessitated to station three hundred troops in Bam fan, when 
every one of them was needed at Kabul; that this disposal of his 
troops had prevented him from giving assistance to that Martyr to 
Islam, Syud Ahmed Shah, whd fell waging war with the infidel 
Seiks. He contrasted his conduct with that of Mfr Yezdanbukah; 
enumerated the numerous important services the Mfr had rendered 
and was rendering him ; professed himself charmed with Mfr Yez- 
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dinbtiksh, and swore that he would reduce Mahomed All Beg to 
tie condition of a ryut or*annihilate him. Mir Weiss observed, 
that Mahomed All Beg was willing to become his ryut, or bad the 
Khan resolved to annihilate him/it was an easy matter. The Khan 
continued, that he had no wiah to annihilate, but it was necessary 
that the Seghtin chief should become ria truly attached to him as 
Mir Yezdanbukah was j all the hhshfari he had hitherto displayed 
was on the side of falsehood, it now behoved him to veer to the aide 
of truth* “Neither ah fill I he satisfied/* says the Khan, assuming the 
buskin, “with the possession of Seghan, 1 must have Kahmerd also; 
until 1 have reduced both, the water of Kabul is ghost khuk (swine 
flesh) to me. Here” pointing to the Syud of Mustung, 11 is a Syud of 
Beloche; shall 1 allow him to circulate in Beloche, that I was battled 
by Mahomed Ali Beg; and here/ 1 taking me by the hind, “ is a Fe- 
ringin', shall I allow him to tell his countrymen that Hap Khan 
marched front Kabul with a fine force of gallant cavalry, and guns, 
and elephants, and returned without striking a blowl Forbid it 
heaven !' T Mir Weiss reiterated that if the Khan could forget the 
past, Mahomed Ali Beg was now actuated only by sincerity, in 
which sentiments he was supported by Raheimdat Khan and Kurra 
Kfifi Kh£n. The Khan, catching the eyes of the Hazara chiefs, 
asked Mir Weiss, what makes you carry off and sell the Hazaras, 
are they not Mussulmans, and Bund! Khoda? He replied that Ma¬ 
homed Morad Beg was imperious-in his demands for slaves; that 
grain, and not men, was the produce of Seghan, and that necessity 
led Mahomed Ali Beg to chapow the Hazaras. The Khan said, if 
Mahomed Morad Beg requires men from you, refer him to me ; if 
dissatisfied with my representations, I will send him my own sons. 
The Khan asked Mir Weiss, if Mahomed Ali Beg would join his 
camp in Bloat, who positively answered that he would not, hut if 
the Khan wished he would [, send a son* The Khan observed that 
this was a subterfuge, Mahomed Ali Beg was aware that his son 
would be exposed to no injury, on the contrary would be kindly 
treated ; he knew that he, (the Khan) was a Mussulman, and how 
could he punish an innocent youth for his fathers crimes T Much 
eottversation passed in which th$ Khan was amazingly liberal in his 
own praises; he endeavoured to {persuade every one that he was a 
moat pious Musefilman, that * his gratitude to such as rendered 
him service*, was unbounded, u was his liberality; and he instanced 
bis having already expended above Re. twelve thousand as presents 
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in Birft Whenever He alluded to Mahomed Ali Beg, be always 
expressed himself angrily, seeming to*doubt Ms sincerity; at length 
Mlt Weiss rose, and seized the hem of the Khan’s garment, affirm¬ 
ing that he looked up‘to no other*person, and conjuring him to sup¬ 
pose Mahomed Ali Beg In ^he same condition* The Khan applaud¬ 
ed the action, and asked Mir Weiss, if Mahomed Ali Beg should 
hereafter turn to his old trick of deceit, whether he would abandon 
him, and adhere to himself/ Mir Weiss said he would, on which 
the Khan immediately raised his hands and repeated Tatiha, being 
joined as usual by the company. 

-* At Azdha, also, arrived in camp, Malla Jab an Mahomed; bearer 
of letters and presents for the Khan and Sirdar of Kabul from Mir 
Rustam, the chief of Khyrptir in upper Sind. This man had for¬ 
merly been in the Khan's service, and bis Governor at Bamian, hut 
intriguing with the Hazara chiefs, the Kh&n had seized him, con¬ 
fiscated his effects—and after shaving his beard, and subjecting 
him to a variety of ignominious treatment, set him at liberty, when 
he went to Sind, and found service with Mtr Rhatam. Whatever 
the object of his mission might have been, it afforded the Khan an 
opportunity of vaunting to the Hazaras, that the following year he 
would lead an army of a hundred thousand Mussulmans against the 
Seik infidels. M6Ua Jahan Mahomed brought as presents, two Sin* 
di muskets, one mounted in silver, the other in gold, cut glass ka* 
liynn bottoms—shawls, mixed silk and cotton of Sind fabric, Brit* 
i«h muslins, calicos, &c, with three running or marai camels* 
The Mulla in his route from Khytpbr, had‘passed by Toba, in the 
Kaker country, and brought intelligence to the Khan of the decease 
of his brother Gul Mahomed Khan, a rude but gallant soldier. 
This naturally affected the Khan, and more particularly so at this 
crisis, when he had expected his arrival at Damian in co-operation 
with the designs he entertained. * 

While at Azdha, two or three alight falls of snow occurred, on 
which occasions the Khan summoned his Sazindas or musicians, 
which gave rise, among the troops, to a contrast of his conduct with 
that of Amir Mahomed Khan, who on the first appearance of anow, 
hastily decamped for Kibul, even though the whole of the tribute had 
not been collected. We hud also for two or three days violent wind 
storms, which the Hazards, skillful prognosticators of the weather, 
with the falls of snow ascribed to a Tokul, and affirmed they 
would be succeeded by fine settled weather. My horse however was 
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nearly destroyed, and having before been provided, with a better one 
for riding by the Khfin t I dispatched it to Kabul from this place 
with Yu«f, who also complained of the cold. 

10th march; She&h Burjeh to Ghtru Myni. This day's march 
was a long one of sixteen to eighteen- miles and conducted us to 
the frontiers of Jfrgahi and Btirjahf. On leaving the valley of 
Shesh Btirjeh a little north of the Azdha, we passed amid low 
elevations covered with a deep red soil, and gained a narrow valley, 
down which flowed 4 rivulet; and to our left were two or three 
castles: this valley terminated in a narrow defile, which cleared, 
we entered upon a more level country and the road wag good and 
well defined. Arrived at the Ziarat of Tatar Wullf, whom the 
ras represent as having been brother to Baba WuliS whose Ziaral 
is at Kandahar. This Ziarat resembles in form and appearance that 
of Azerat Shah Mirdan at Azdha, and adjacent to it are two kidh- 
laks or villages, Hence, a long distance, passing a castle or two on 
our right, brought us to the volley of Ghirfi Myni where we halted. 
Here were three or four castles, deserted by the inhabitants, who had 
also broken or hidden the grinding stones of thfcir Asiahs or water 
mills, of which there were six or seven seated on various parts 
of the rivulet which watered the valley. Many of the soldiers at 
this place, availing themselves of the castles and Kishlaks being de¬ 
serted by the inhabitants, had made free with the wood employed in 
their construction. The Khan observing this, paraded his camp, and 
with a large stick personally chastised those he detected with the 
wood in their possession. 

At this place we made a hall of some days; for two or three the 
Khan was indisposed, and his disorder at one time was so serious, 
that he became insensible. .The chiefs of Jirgahi and BfirjchgaM, 
after some negociation, contented to pay tribute, influenced a little 
by the approach of the Kh^ but more hy the interposition of Mir 
Yezdanbukeh. The former district gave tribute to the amount of 
Rs, three thousand, the latter to the value of Rs. seven thousand. 
The Khan originally insisted upon the delivery of two years tribute, 
but the advanced state of the season, with his own anxiety to direct 
hifl attention to the affairs of Scghan and Kahtnerd, operated in fa¬ 
vour of these Hazaras. Their Chiefs ^after the delivery of their 
tribute, joined the camp and received the Khelats. The Khan, pro¬ 
fuse in the distribution of prenents, had long since exhausted the 
stock he brought from Kabul, of shale, iunghisj chupuns, &. and 
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it wa m now amusing enough to see his servants, by his orders, des¬ 
poiling the heads of the Khsmzadehs his nephews, ipid others of 
his troops, to bestow them upon the Hazaras. Even this? resource 
at last failed and the peshkhidmut* were reduced to the expedient 
of purchasing a Khdat from one who had received it, that they 
might re-deliver it to the Khan to confer upon another. Snow again 
fell here, but not in such quantity to remain on the ground, Ghfrti 
Myni, was the limit of dur expedition from which Karibagh of 
Ghuzni, way represented to me as lying fcf* ‘20° E. tfiree marches 
distant* The district of Jlrgahi was due west of it, and Burjeh- 
gah{ north-west; the southern extremity of Deli ZunghI was'pointed 
out as being about fifteen miles distant, its direction a little north 
of west. 

Ilf A march- Ghiru Myni to Wuj&hL This day we retro¬ 
graded and made a very long march of perhaps twenty-two to 
twenty-four miles. We followed nearly the same road, by which 
we had advanced from Shesli Burjeh, repaying the Zearat Talar 
Wulli, and crossing the valley of Shcsh Burjeh at a point more 
northerly than the Azdha, which although at no great distance, 
was not visible* At that spot we were compelled to he cautious 
in selecting our road, for the soil although verdant and covered with 
grass, was boggy. The Hazaras told us that some years since a 
gun belonging to the Afghans, had been swallowed op in it* From 
this valley, a slight ascent passed, we entered into another where 
were three castles, one called Killa Kasim; hence after traversing a 
bleak wild country we finally reached Wfijahi where we halted. 
Here were two or three castles with a fine rivulet of water* 

1 2th march; Wujahi to (rhomb Kh6h This march was the 
longest we had made* On starting/ crossed the rivulet of Wuja- 
hi, and traversing a high ground, h^l other two or three castles 
to our left. A long course over a wild dreary country brought 
us into the southern and most populous part of the plain B£d Assia, 
a term which signifies windmill, but I looked in vain for such an 
object. Tu this plain were numerous castles and kisblaks, many 
of the houses displayed gumbfizes or domes, and many of the low¬ 
ers of the castles were also covered with them, imparting a no¬ 
vel and picturesque appearance! The cultivated land was of con¬ 
siderable extent. At the north-eastern extremity of the plain, we 
crossed a very deep ravine with a powerful rivulet flowing through 
it, after which we passed the castle, at which we remained a night 



when proceeding to join the Khan’ s camp as noted-in the 4th march, 
and where Shah Abbas bo signalized himself. 1 was in advance, 
riding with some of the Khan's Hindus and was not recognized 
by the inmates, but Sirkerder Kumber who was behind, was on 
coming up taken into the castle and, regaled with milk. From 
this spot we passed the Kotu) Sung 4 SGrakhi, and descended 
the valley of Ab Dilawer, both before described, and crossed the 
Helmund at Ghoweh Khol, halting on the high grounds beyond it, 
and near a castle, the proprietor of which although a relative of Mir 
Yezdanbuksh, bad thought prudent to fly, having on some occasion 
been imprudent enough to say he would stay the Mir if opportunity 
occurred. Above us to the north was another castle and two kish- 
lake. A little to the east was a deep ravine through which flowed the 
stream, which I have before noticed as joining the Helmund at this 
spot. The cold here was severe, anil a rigorous frost predominated. 
The stream was not ice bound, but its banks and the contiguous 
shrubs were clad with vast icicles. Our ground of encampment 
was also free from snow, but it lay heavily on the hills we hud to 
cross in the next march, 

As this march closed our expedition in Bisut, Mir Yezdanbuksh, 
had by previous orders, collected at Ghoweh Klibi, large stores 
of provisions, which he presented to the Khan. About to leave 
the province, it may be in place to note briefly the results of 
the Khan’s bloodless campaign, -The revenue of Bisut, farmed 
by the Khan at its accustomed valuation of Rs. 4 A,AGO, hiul been 
raised to Rs, AG, GOO, the increase owing to the receipt of full 
tribute from some districts formerly wont to pay but half, or sung 
ya btiz, and to the receipt of tribute full also from Jirgihi and Bur- 
jehgahi which before had paid no tribute at all. By the cordial co¬ 
operation of Mir Yezdanbukah, the collection had been made with 
facility and promptitude, without the necessity of firing a musket. 
The Hazara chiefs were full of confidence in the good faith, of the 
Khan, and even two or three leaders of Deh Zunghl had visited his 
camp at Ghfru Myni, and promised the next year to lend him in¬ 
to their country. Nothing but the untoward state of the season, 
as Mir Yezdanbuksh observed, .prevented this year the collection of 
tribute from Deh Zunghi and YekiAuleng. During preceding years, 
when Amir Mahomed Khan, the Sirdar of Kabul's brother, collected 
the revenue of Blstit, and whep unassisted by the influence of Mir 
Yezdanbuksh, he was left to pursue his own harsh and uncompromis- 
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mg measures, hg was always compelled to leave a portion of it be¬ 
hind ; and of the portion collected, much was lost, bj* the Hazaras 
chapowing the docks ip their passage to Kabul and Ghuzm. To the 
European, accustomed tq transactions of consequence, the advantage 
of sending a large force on- an expedition of two or three months, 
for so small a sum os Rs. 40,000, or about £ 4000, may appear very 
equivocal, but in these countries of poverty and bad management, 
even such a sum is deemed of importance. It serves dsp to appease 
the clamors of some of the hungry soldiery, and to furnish employ¬ 
ment for others in the collection. The superior officer, and,indeed 
all the troops employed find a benefit in it, as their cattle are sup¬ 
plied gratis with chaff and themselves with fuel and sometimes food, 
which they would be obliged to purchase, if stationary at Kabul. 
It is the custom at every new encampment to furnish one day’s pro¬ 
visions for the troops, collected from the inhabitants of the dis¬ 
trict This indeed is chiefly profitable, to the superior chief who 
receives if, and if he distributes it among his followers, he charges 
it to their accounts. The chief likewise receives a great number of 
horses as peshkusK, for no Hazara chief conies before him empty- 
handed ; in the same manner he receives great numbers of carpets, 
nummuda or fdts, and brnruks or pieces of coarse woollen fabric; 
ail of which he turns to profit, valuing them as money if made over 
to his troops, as well as bem£ enabled to display a costless liberality. 
The provisions received with thtf peshkush offerings, roust all there¬ 
fore be estimated os so much value receivedirom the Hazaras, and 
included in the amount of tribute. The Khan had collected as 
tribute Rs, 60,0110; under the heads just noted he had received pro¬ 
bably more than half that amount, from which deducting the Rs* 
40,000 made over to the awaledars and Rs. 10,000 the value of the 
presents disbursed, we may safely calculate that the Khan had netted 
a profit of Rs. 30,000, it being noted, tfiat agreeably to the Sheriki 
or partnership relation in which the Khan considers himself with 
the Sirdar of Kabul, he did not make over to him the excess in tri¬ 
bute collected. 

With regard to the political situation of Bisut, it was evident, that 
the Khan, had he been zealous in devotion to Dost Mahomed Khan, 
had rendered that Sirdar an important service, having placed the pro¬ 
vince, by his artful management, in a 'state of dependence it had no* 
ver before acknowledged. The revenue was augmented by one half 
and the next year he might collect tribute from Deh Zunghi and YeL 
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Aniens as probably from theSheik Alidistrict the chiefs of which, 
it were absurd to suppose, Gould resist the united forces of the Khmj 
aad M£r Yezdanbuktih. It was frtr to compute that the revenue of 
the Hazara districts near Kabul might be raised to one lakh and 
a half of Ils, without including the, incidental advantages, bo consider¬ 
able, as has been previously demonstrated. It was also pleasing to 
reflect that these advantages might be gained without bloodshed, 
viewing the high character the KhSn seemed to have establish¬ 
ed among the Hazaras, and the apparently sincere attachment 
of Mir Yezdanbukah to his interests. But knowing, as 1 did, the 
Khan’s secret intentions, I was not sanguine enough to imagine that 
these gratifying anticipations would be verified. It was probable 
indeed that Mir Yezdanbuksh guided by hia personal enmity to Dost 
Mahomed Khan, and influenced by his confidence in the Khan, would 
espouse his cause, and the large force he could bring into the field 
with the Khan’s Kakcr horse, were sufficient to create much uneasi¬ 
ness to Dost Mahomed Khan, surrounded, as he is, by enemies. It 
was reasonable to suppose that the Khan and Mir united, might be 
enabled effectually to resist the efforts of Dost Mfthomcd Khan, even 
if he put forth his strength, while if discomfited, the Hhlas of Kabul, 
who could not separate their interests from those of Mir Yezdan- 
buksh, and who considered the Khan as their friend, were always at 
hand to interpose and negociate a reconciliation. Mir Yczdan- 
buksh, we may note, was a man-of about 40 years of age, of tall 
athletic form, with a, tern ark ably long neck, his complexion was rud¬ 
dy and his features prominent, of the genuine Hazara cast, but with¬ 
al pleasing; he had scarcely any beard or rather a few straggling hairs 
in place of one. When in company he had always his lusbih or 
string of beads, in his hand, which he passed between his fingers, eja¬ 
culating lowly to himself, and turning his head continually from one 
side lo the other, with htB*eyes averted upwards, like a person ab¬ 
stracted in thought, or even like^me insane. He usually sat bare¬ 
headed, alleging that his head was hot, and that he could hear no 
pressure upon it. On the line gf march, were the cold ever so intense, 
he always rode with a simple cap, without other covering, and only 
on extraordinary occasions did he put on a turban of white muslin. 
His garments were plain and ureflected, his vest of barnik of Deb 
Zunghf, with two stripes of gold lace down the front. A langhf was 
hia kummerbund, in which was .inserted a Hazara knife. He seldom 
took port in general conversation, and indeed seldom spoke at all, 
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unless immediately addressed, when his answers and remtrlu ware 
brief and pertinent His appearance and manners w^re certainly 
singular, but would nevertheless induce the observer to credit his 
being an extraordinary man, Which he undoubtedly was. 

At Ghoweh Khdl we halted (wo days, 

\Ztk march; Ghowth Khol to K&lu. This day’s march in the 
direction of Bamlan, was a very long one. Traversing the table 
space on the extremity of which we had encamped, and passing & 
castle and two or three kishlaks, we entered the ravine down which 
flowed the rivulet bdfore mentioned, and followed its course nearly 
north-east; our road led over rocks of dark primitive elate, and, al¬ 
though the course of the rivulet was sometimes very narrow, was 
not upon the whole difficult to cavalry, although impracticable to 
wheel carriages, We eventually reached the base of the Kotul 
Siab High, or the pass of black sand, The ascent would not pro¬ 
bably be very difficult or even very long at any other time, but now 
wan troublesome from the frozen snow, which caused many of our 
animals, particularly the laden ones to slip and Lose their footing. 
On gaining the summit of the pass, which was strewed with huge 
fragments of rock, we had a splendid view of the hilly regions around 
us ; below us were the few castles of the district called Siah Sung, 
to gain which a long and precipitous descent was to be made. To 
our left we had very near the craggy pinnacles ofKoh Baba, seen to 
advantage from the plains to the south. I dismounted and sat awhile 
on the rocks, when the Khan arrived, who abo dismounted, and 
took a survey of the country around with his durbin or spy gloss. 
We were joined by Mir Yezdanbuksh, who pointed out the position 
ofCShorbund and other places. The idols of Barman were not hence 
visible. The Mir obtained permission to visit his castle of Karzar 
not far distant to the right, and left us at this spot. The descent of 
this pass was so difficult, that moat of us thought fit to lead our 
horses; On reaching Si ah Sung we took a westerly direction and 
crossed two successive and long passes with rounded summits, the 
country covered with snow; descended into a valley which led us in¬ 
to the vale of Kdlu, through which, passing many castles and kish- 
laks, we proceeded to the western extremity and encamped near the 
castles occupied by the chief Mir ZufFer and his relatives. The 
spot itself was free from snow, but it wfis on the low hilts behind uato 
the south, as well as on the loftier ones to the north. We here ob¬ 
served the scanty crops of wheat at the skirts of the hills bounding 
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tto Tale, still green and immersed; in snow. The principal crops had 
indeed 'been- reaped, but heaps of the untrodden sheafs were lying 
on the plain, go me of them covered with sqow. Kala is one of 
the principal districts dependent on £ ami an and contains some 
twenty castles and a few Mahlaka, -Its chief Mir Zuffer, Ha¬ 
zara, had a family connection with Mir Yezdanbuksb, He had 
joined the Khan's camp in Blsut, and now provided an abundance 
of provision;?. The Mir was about fifty years of age, tali, stout, and 
of respectable appearance* Of manners frank, and in conversation 
plain and sensible. 

14/A march; Kdlu to TopehL From KaJfi passing south of 
the castle of Mir Zuffer, called Kills No (the new castle) built 
on an eminence, with some ruins of burned bricks on the summit 
of a hill to the left, we proceeded to the base of the pass or Kotul 
Hufi Pylan. The commencement of the ascent was somewhat 
steep, but the road large and unencumbered with rock or stone; 
this surmounted, the road winds round the brows of elevations 
and then stretches over a gradually ascending plain until we reach 
the crest of the pass. Hence we had a magnificent view of moun¬ 
tain scenery. The hills of Banrnn and vicinity were splendid 
from the bright red soil with which many are covered, intersper¬ 
sed with sections of white and green. The mountains of Tur- 
kistnn, in the distance presented a beautiful and boundless maze. 
The valley of Bamfau was displayed, and the niches in the hills 
which contain its idtds visible. The descent of the Kotul, al¬ 
though of great length, was perfectly easy, and the road ex¬ 
cellent throughout: it led us into the northern extremity of the 
vale of TGpehi—where we found a rivulet fringed with numerous 
mountain willows, a spot revered as a & ear at of Azaret Ail, and 
above which was an ancient tower perched on a rock. A little 
below we encamped, and near to us were five or six castles of a 
red colour, which distinguishes he soil and most of the hills of the 
vale. In those to the west were some inhabited caves or ranu- 
ches* Up the durrah or defile leading from Tcpchi is a road which 
avoids entirely the Kotnl of Hu ft Pyjan, and leads to its base. 
Some of our cattle followed this road, The inhabitants of the place 
provided the Khan with supplies,., 

15/A march ; Tdpehi to Bamtan, Proceeding down the val¬ 
ley of Topchi for above two ihiles entered the valley of Dami¬ 
an at a spot called Ahinghur or the iron foundry. The rivu- 



tots of Topcbi bare alio fell into -the rim of Bimiin; iti eonrM 

had been latterly fringed with ziriahk or barberry bushes, mixed with 

a few ghuz or ley shrubs. Towards the close of the Talley, on the 

Kills to the east 'were some ancient ruins. At Ahinghur were two 

castles with kishltka, and \v\\k to the north had fc few inaccessible 
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caves. From Ahinghur proceeded westerly up the Galley of BU 
in skirting the low hills to the north, the river flowing in a deep 
bed in a more or less extensive plain beneath us to the left. The 
hills soon begun to be perforated with cave!, which increased in 
number as we advanced. Pacing the castle of Amir Mahomed Ta¬ 
jik to our right, we arrived opposite the ruinous citadel of GhuJJjhuleh, 
where in the hills near to it on the opposite side of the valley, were 
great numbers of caves. A short distance brought us to Batman 
where we encamped opposite the colossal idols. The troops this 
day marched in line with banners displayed. The Khan preceding 
with his Kaker horse, being followed by the feebler line of the Gu- 
lam Khln. Amid the beating of nakkr&s he entered Samian, and 
received the congratulations and welcome of- his ryuts. Our guns 
had been left in Biaut to be dragged through by the Hazaras, 

We found a strange state of things at Barnian ; the winter had set 
in prematurely, and the sheafs of grain were lying untrodden un¬ 
der snow. The oldest inhabitants did not remember such an 
occurrence. 

We halted here several days,, and a vast quantity of provisions 
and provender was collected from the inhabitants of Barman and 
dependent districts. The Hazara troops had now become guests 
of the Khan, and received rations in the same manner &a his own 
troops. On our arrival here, Mir Weiss, the agent of Mahomed 
AH Beg, accompanied by Mulh Shah^budin on part of the Khan p 
set off for Seghan. Mir Yezdanbukah rejoined the Afghan camp, 
and the Hazara auxiliary force was jugmented by the arrival of 
four hundred horse from Deh Zu right, commanded by two young 
chiefs, related to Mir Yczdanbukah, In the course of a few 
days, Mir Weiss and Mull a Shahabudm arrived in camp, bring¬ 
ing with them Mahomed Hu&san, a son of Mahomed AH Beg, and 
five or six horses as peshkush* Mahomed Huasan was a very hand¬ 
some youth of about sixteen years of age, and was received with 
much kindness by the Khan, whb seated him on his knee. Mi- 
homed AH Beg had entirely gained over Mull a Siiahabudfn, by pie* 
tenting him with a chop on of scarlet broad cloth, two horses, and 
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m w mb said, a few tjiias (gold coin) of Bokhara,. And the M6jJa 
bad concluded a treaty, by which the Seghan chief acknowJcd- 
g pd himself a tributary to the Khan, and consented to give him 
his daughter in marriage, These' arrangements, however consonant 
with the Khan's ideas and views, were, by no means agreeable to 
the Hazaras, the destruction of Mahomed AH Beg, having been 
ever held out to them aa the reward for their co-operation f and 
which the Kb an bad vowed in numberless fatihas in Bisht An 
advance having been' determined upon on Seghan and Kahmsrd, 
Mahomed Hussan, after receiving a magnificent Khelat, was dia- 
inissed'm charge of Mir Weiss, the Khan, in order still to amuse 
tbe Hazaras, avowing he would only be satisfied with the personal 
attendance and submission of Mahomed AH Beg, One of the 
Khan's finest horses was also dispatched as a present to the Se¬ 
ghan chief 

16£A marc A; Bdmian to Sur&hdur. Proceeded up the valley of 
Bam fan under the Low hills to the north, mostly perforated with 
caves, many of which were inhabited. Cultivation was general, 
and in tbe bed of the valley were numerous castles. After a course 
of about four miles the valley narrowed, and passing a defile we 
entered into the small valley of Surkhdur where we encamped. 
The soil and many of the hills were red, whence the name of 
the spot, the red valley. On the bills were some ancient ruins, 
and a branch of the river of Barman flowed through our encamp 
meat. A little south 4>f us, but not visible from the intervening 
hills, was the Azdha or dragon of Samian, a natural curiosity ana¬ 
logous in character to that of Bisut, but of much larger size. To 
it the same superstitious reverence is attached, and like it, it is be¬ 
lieved to have been a monstev destroyed by Azaret All. 

rfrft march; Surkhdur to Nuk High, From Surkhdur we 
ascended the hills to the north, and for a Long distance passed 
over an irregular ascending surfice, the road always good ‘Num¬ 
bers of deer were seen in this march. At length, a gradual 
descent brought us into a small vale, where were some chummun and 
a rivulet, but no inhabitants* whence another hill of the same easy 
character as tbe preceding, woe crossed and we entered the val¬ 
ley of Agrabad or perhaps Ak Ra[>at. Here was some cultivation, 
a fine rivulet and chummun, With a. solitary castle. Ascending the 
valley, we reached tbe pass or Kotul Agrabad, having passed to the 
east of the valley some considerable ancient reqiains on the hills. 



The paw was tolerably easy, but ou the summit we encountered a 
ebtip mod, for which it is ran Art able, and the para is emphati¬ 
cally designated a bad khenu, or place of wind. The descent was al¬ 
so gradual and unimpeded, and’brought m into a fair valley; the rivu¬ 
let flowing to the north* as that of Agrabad dee? to the south. At 
length reached an expanded tract called Nuh High, or the nine sands 
where we halted. Supplies were derived from castles to our right 
and left, at no great distance, but not discernible—those to the 
right at a spot called Ghorow. * 

10*A march; Nuh High to Kilia Hr Sung, in tkt vah of S£. 
gbUn. When about to inarch from Nuh High, the second von of 
Mahomed All Beg arrived in camp, and paid his respects to the 
Khan, who immediately dismissed him, and he returned in all speed 
to his father. From Nuh Rfgh, the valley contracted and became 
little better than a continued defile ; at one spot, we had to our led, 
a small grove of trees, denoting a ziarat, the branches decorated 
with a variety of rags and horns of deer, goats.and other animals, a 
mode by which rural shrines in this part of the country are distin¬ 
guished. A little’beyond it, the valley expanded, and we had a ruin¬ 
ous modern castle on the eminences to the right, and there was also 
an inhabited village of caves. Here we were met by the eldest son 
of Mahomed All Beg - Mm also the Khan dismissed, and he returned 
galloping to his father, From hence, the valley was a complete de¬ 
file, and so continued until it opens a little before blending with the 
valley of Seghan. At this spot Mahomed All Beg presented him¬ 
self, proffered all devotion and submission, and was in return em¬ 
braced by the Kham Commanding the gorge of this defile is a cas¬ 
tle called Kills Sir <Sung, seated on an eminence—whence its name, 
the castle on the rock* Immediately,beyond it we .crossed the ri* 
vulet of Seghim and encamped on the rising grounds north of the 
valley. This castle, the strong hold of'Mahomed AI£ Beg, had been 
evacuated by his orders, and he tendered it to the Khan, as a 
pledge of his sincerity, who ordered Afghan troops to garrison it. 
The castle itself was a rude, shapeless building, with ik> preten¬ 
sion s to strength but what it derived from its site, although in the 
estimation of the Seghoncbia, it is H the key to Turkistao. On'our 
gaining this ground, we had a fall of snow. About a mile west of 
us was the castle in whicti Mahiraed AH Beg himself resided; in 
that direction were several other castles, and the valley was pretty 
open. 
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At S6gh<n, Jwge mppliw were received from Mahomed All 
Beg, bat th # e Khan was also necessitated to draw considerable 
supplies from Dam ran, as the consumption of the united Afghan 
and Hazara force, could not be met by the produce of Seghan, 
Mahomed All Beg, hotvever he endfeayoured to conceal them, en¬ 
tertained apprehensions for his persOntil safety, as was evident 
from his carriage and demeanour. On the evening of out ar¬ 
rival, the gun we had with us was discharged; he was in camp and 
became much terrified, and was re-assured only when informed that 
it was an Afghan custom to fire a salute on encampment in a new 
countr/. This chief who had rendered himself in these countries 
of so much notoriety, and who had become the terror of the Haza¬ 
rajat, was of middle stature, stout built, and from forty-five to fifty 
years of age. IJis countenance was forbidding, and his general bad 
aspect was increased by an awkwardness of his eyes ; in fact, he was 
near sighted. He dressed meanly, but his horse was magnificently 
accoutred, and his saddle cloth was of gold. For his services to 
Mahomed Morad Beg- in procuring slaves, he had been styled Mm 
Begin, or the commander of a thousand men; the flattery of Mulls 
Shahabudin now elevated him into the Chiraghudin, or the light or 
lamp of religion. We here learned that the superior chief of Dch 
Zunghi, had nearly reached Damian with five hundred horse, when 
hearing of the negotiation a pending between the Khan and Mahom¬ 
ed Ali Beg, he had returned in disgust. 

The Khan at this place assembled in his tent Mahomed Ali Beg, 
Mir Yezdanbukah, Mir Baz Ali, and the various Hazara chiefs, 
and exhorted them ail to a reconciliation. Much debate ensued, 
and numerous accusations and retorts passed on either side, but 
ultimately a Koran waa produced, and on it both parties swore for¬ 
getfulness for the past and good-will for the future. During this 
acene, the Khan was much raffled by the pertinacity of some of the 
Hazara chiefs. Mahomed Ali J3eg afterwards restored to liberty 
tome ten or twelve Hazara slaves, as he said, on the Khan’s ac¬ 
count. 

The Khan's naib Sadudin, who from the first had been the me¬ 
dium of his intercourse with Mir Yezdanbuksh, and a party to the 
many oaths that had been passed between him and the Khan, was 
now despatched with the Mir to iueei Shah Peasund, a Tatar chief 
on the Duflbt Sefed. With a small party of horse they proceeded, 
and were met on the Dusht by Shah Peastmd, also slightly attended. 



The Tatar chief accepted bj a present from the Niib his chtipgn 
of blue broad cloth, and gave him in return hi$ own lined with fur: 
to the Hazara Mir h$ presented, three horses aa peshkush, and he 
promised the next day Jo send his brother accompanied by agents 
on behalf of his allies, with*horse* as peshkosh to the Khan. 

The following day the brother of Shah Peasund, with agents of 
the Sirdar Sycd Mahomed, Fprhod, and other Tatar chiefs arrived 
in camp, bringing four or five horses as peshkush. ^fce agent of 
RamtuU Beg, the Tajik chief of Kahmerd also joined with three 
peshkush horses, but it was known that Kamtfila had sent his eldest 
son to Kunduz, for instructions how to act in the present conjunc¬ 
ture. The brother of Shah Pessuud, ivaa the principal orator in 
the interview with the Khan. He said, that if it were required of 
them to acknowledge Afghan supremacy, they could not do so, aa 
they acknowledged that of Mir Mahomed M or ad Beg, who content 
with their simple acknowledgment, and their readiness to furnish 
Komuk^or an auxiliary force when called upon,.did not exact tribute 
from them. That they would prefer dependency on the Afghans, 
to that on the Uzbeks; that the season for action this year was past, 
but that if the Khan appeared in the field in spring with a fair force, 
they would join him and march with him even to Kunduz. Under 
any circumstances, he positively affirmed, that they would not Buf¬ 
fer the Khan to enter their lands; that they had numerous gardens, 
and that if the Khan ventured to enter the Busfot Sefed, he must 
prepare for on engagement. This language >vas but ill relished by 
the Khan, who made use of all his eloquence, alternately menacing 
and soothing; he even occasionally indulged in terms of abuse, 
which he uttered, however, in Pushto, to his auditors unintelligible. 
They firmly adhered to their sentiments, and the Khan ultimately 
bestowed Khelats on them and dismissed them, vehemently swear¬ 
ing that he would put an end to the Shuffling tricks of the Tatars. 
The agent of RamtuLa Beg, spoke much in the same strain as the 
Tatar agents, and observed that his master had referred to Mahom¬ 
ed Morad Beg, and if he were willing to relinquish his claims, the 
Kahmerd chief was ready to acknowledge those of the Afghans. 

The Khan while he vowed not to be satisfied with unmeaning pre¬ 
texts, was very careful not to speak in ungracious terms of Ram* 
tula Beg, for whom he professed to entertain a most particular esteem, 
tnd regretted that he did not come to his camp and seek hia friend* 
ship. The fact was, Ram tula Beg had considerable wealth, which 



it was the Khan's object to obtain, and this could only be done by 
securing his person ; on this account, even when in Bisfit inveigh¬ 
ing against Mahomed AJi Beg, he had always spoken flatteringly 
of Ram tula Beg> tinder the idea that the conversation would be re¬ 
ported to him, and secure his confidence. This Ramttila Beg, is 
generally known by the name of Ramthla Divan a, or the madman. 
For a number of years he has governed the small but luxuriant val¬ 
ley of Kahtperd, and from his youth has passed bis life in the en¬ 
joyments of wine and music. A man of strong natural sense, he 
has always contrived to command respect among his neighbours, 
while his inoffensive manners hare disposed the most rigid of MV 
homedatt bigots, to regard with forgiving eye, his festivities and illic¬ 
it indulgences. Many years since he had provoked (he resentmeut 
of the illustrious Killich Aii Beg of Bulkh, who entered Kahmerd 
with an army. RamtGlah Beg, on this occasion, collected all his 
property as shals, chupuns,. silks, kimkabs, broad cloth, horse fur¬ 
niture, weapons, &c. and exposing them to the view of the Uzbek 
chief, invited him to take what he pleased. Killich Ali Beg took 
one aha! and one piece of kimkab, a demonstration of friendship 
rather than of superiority, asserting for himself that he would ever 
hold his person, wealth and authority inviolate, and as long as he 
lived, cause others to respect them. He told him also to enjoy the 
pleasures of wine and music as he had been wont to do. The same 
indulgence be experiences from MBoomed Morad Beg, who even, 
considering him a privileged being, himself supplies him with strong 
drinks, when he may be his guest at Kunduz. 

One of the strange events which occurred during our stay at Se- 
ghdn, was the marriage of the Khan with the daughter of Mahomed 
Ali Beg, which was solemnized the day after our arrival. The Khan 
attended only by a few of his peahkhulmuts and his musicians repair¬ 
ed to the Seghan chiefs caStle, and Mills Shahabudin performed 
the nikah or marriage ceremony. On the morning of the next day 
the Khan returned to camp and received a variety of congratula¬ 
tory salutations, but it was plain he wa<? in very ill humour; he had 
been taken in: his new bride, whom he had expected to find remark¬ 
ably beautiful from the report of Mulls Shahabadm and others, and 
from the universally acknowledged personal charms of her mother, 
proved to be an ill favoured, snub nbsed Hazara wench. Moreover 
it was known to others, though probably not to the Khsn ( that she 
wu not the daughter of Mahomed Ali Beg, inasmuch aa bar mother 
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had been married to a Hazara, whom Mahomed All Beg slew, Tor the 
sake of obtaining his wife, whose fame for beauty was far spread. 
He received her, pregnant into 'hi* family, and the fruit of her 
labour was the daughter jiow bestowed upon Hiji Khan. 

At Seghan also arrived ,from Ghuzni, two of the Khan's brothers, 
Davud Mahomed Khan, and Khan Mahomed Khan. They brought 
about 100 horse, and reported in high terms of satisfaction! the at¬ 
tentions paid to them in Bight, particularly their reception at the cas¬ 
tle of Mir Yezdanhuksh at Karzar. 

Intelligence was rfow received of the arrival of the large suns at 
Barman. I should before have noted, that on our march from Go web 
Khol to Kalh by the Kotul Slab High, the two guns with the 
elephant were dispatched by the route of Ferai Kholm and Karz&r. 
The smaller gun reached ua at Barman, but the larger had broken 
down on the mad, and frnm the delays and difficulties in repairing 
the carriage, had only now reached Bamjan. 

It was but natural that the Khan's alliance with Mahomed Ali Eg" 
should excite suspicions among the Hazaras, Und the first who man* 
jfested them was Mir Baz Ali, next to Mir Yczdanbuksh, the most 
considerable of them. He, alleging sickness, solicited his dismis¬ 
sal, which the Khan granted, hut angrily, telling him not to present 
himself before him again with his sal am, or bow of obedience, and 
directing him to leave hig son with a body of troops in camp. On 
the ensuing night, Mir Baz Ali, fais son and about 500 horse, silent¬ 
ly decamped, and the morning but discovered,to the Khan that the 
birds had flown, without shewing the course of their flight. There 
were still about 2IMJ0 Hazara force with ns under Mir Yezdanbuksh 
and the two young chiefs of Deli Zuuglii* 

The Khan having decided to advance upon the Dnsht Scfed, Ra- 
heimdat Khan with one hundred horse, chiefly Jeisalchfs, was dis¬ 
patched in conjunction with Mahomed M\l Beg, to reduce the castles 
in Kahmerd. The Khan probably expected to gain his objects by 
finesse and intimidation, as he positively enjoined Ilahcimdai Khan 
to avoid battle and the loss of men* 

19?A march ; Killa Sir Sung to Killa Khwojch. On this 
day the Khan assembled his Kaker troops in two parallel lines, 
and the march commenced witlj, the beating of nakdras. The 
Ghlam Khaim troops marched in advance, and 1 this day accom¬ 
panied them. We passed easterly down the valley, which a lit¬ 
tle below Killa Sir Sung, narrows for some distance, and again 
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expands when we found several castles and kishlaks, the largest of the 
former being Kills Khwojeh. We had reached the foot of the Ko- 
tul NaJ-patch or the pass horse-shoe breaker, leading to the Dueht 
Sefed and were preparing to ascend, when people sent by the Khan 
called us back, and ue found the halting place was Kills Khwojeh. 

The Khan, before dismounting proceeded with a large party down 
the Talley, which below the parallel of the Kotul, contracts into a 
defile, for the purpose of viewing the remains of an ancient fortress 
called Kills Kifr, the infidel’s fort. They were very imposing, and 
from the balk of the stones employed in their 'consfcraction, excited 
much wonder. At the extremity of this durrah is a castle, whether 
ancient or modern, I know not, called Durbund, a contraction of 
Durrah bond, the bund or key of the valley, and east of it is ano¬ 
ther called Byaoir, In this short march, our route traced the north¬ 
ern side of the vale of Seghao, and we passed a village of caves, 
with an ancient tower on the eminence in which they were exca¬ 
vated. This evening fired from our gun several rounds, as well 
to celebrate our arrival on new territory, as to let the Tatars know 
we had come. Killa Khwojeh with another chstle was garrisoned 
with the Khan’s troops, and the castle of a chief Fakir Beg, who 
had been long obnoxious to Mahomed Ali Beg, and who was related 
to the Dusht SefGd chiefe, was ordered to be demolished. The 
wood found there was used as fuel by the army. Fakir Beg was 
dispatched with hb family to Bamian, the Khan promising to pro¬ 
vide for him there. 

The day after our arrival at Killa Khwojeh, snow fell; and the 
Khan invited me to take noon’s repast with him in his khergha or 
felt covered tent. Here were present the Khan, his Naib Sidudm 
MtiUa Jahan Mahomed, Mir -Yezdanbuksh, Mir Zuffer of Kaha and 
myself On my account the Khan principally discoursed of Ferin- 
ghis, and he astonished hb'Huzara guests by his accounts of their 
" insaf " or equity, He related^he history of Amir Khan, (the free¬ 
booter of Tonk,) and bo curiously, that 1 shall repeat the substance 
of it, Amir Khan had one hundred and twenty thousand men, and 
was flying before twelve thousand Feringhjs, when the latter sent 
to him, offering as much artillery as he needed, and a crcre of ru¬ 
pees, if he would but stand and give battle. Amir Khan received 
artillery and a crore of rupees, gave battle and was defeated with 
the Joss of twenty*seven thousand men. The Feringhis lost six 
thousand men. Amir Khan, reflecting on the diminished force of 



the FeringhiVp agftin ventured to engage, and Buffered defeet with 
the loss of twelve thousand men; his opponents lost three thousand 
men. Amir Kh£n havjng still nearly eighty thousand men, judged 
it concerned hia honor not to Buffer bo email a force as three thou¬ 
sand to escape, and surrounded it* but he foand'that in the night 
the Feringhis had eluded his vigilance, and learning that they had 
summoned another Kgraph of twelve thousand men to their assist¬ 
ance, he shifted hie quarters to another part of the country. Ulti¬ 
mately when the Feringhle concluded a treaty with him, knowing 
hint to be an able tlaeful man, they gave him an allowance of fif¬ 
teen lacs of rupees annually, with other five lacs of rupees for hia 
haram, placing only one injunction upon him, that he was never to 
turn his eyes towards the Afghans. The Khan observed that the 
Sirdar Mahomed Azem Khan, then living, upon hearing the terms 
of the treaty, placed hia turban on the ground before him and pray* 
ed io heaven, that he might one day become the gal am (slave) of the 
Feringhle. The Khan in the course of this day's conversation re¬ 
marked that the gross revenue of Kabul, Ghuzm, Jdalabad, Batman, 
and Bisat for the ’ year past 1831, 1832, was fifteen lacs. Ta- 
ghow, Dhost and Khournm being rebellious not included. Mir 
Yezdanbuksh spoke very little, continually passing his beads be¬ 
tween his finger a, uttering indistinct ejaculations, with hia eyes 
averted upwards. As usual with him he sat bare headed. The 
Moba or Cholera Morbus which desolated Kabul in 1827 be¬ 
ing alluded to, the Mir took occasion to state his disbelief in the 
remedies of physicians, arid observing that no one case of Moba 
occurred in Bisut, asked what has disease to do with men who Jived 
upon barley bread, and buttermilk T The Khan cited the case of a 
portly old physician who was with the camp that year in Zhrmut, 
and who one day io his tent, affected to ridicule the Moba* saying 
if every one like me anointed his botty with oil, he would have no 
reason 1 to fear the Mobl With the words in his mouth, said the 
Kh&n, he left my tent, and a very short time after, I heard that the 
fat old gentleman with hia oiled body was dead! 

On the following day, in the afternoon, the nakara beat to arms, 
the Kh&n having determined upon making a reconnoissance on the 
Dtffeht Sefed. Mir Yezdanbuksh accompanied him with about 50 
horse only. The troops asceottefl the Kotul Nil-patch, rather long 
but pot difficult, and at the summit .were in view three of the Tatar 
castles with their gardens. The Khln halted the Gtiltro Khaim 



troops midway up the Kotul, Baying he did not wish to fatigue them* 
The Tatars poon descried the troops, and their horsemen issued from 
the castles and took position on the plain, but again entered tho 
castles. Persons therefrom were observed to send them back. The 
Khan used his spyglass and speculated. on their numbers. During 
the few minutes he remained on the plain, he once enquired 4t where 
is Mir Yezdanbuksh ?** and looking around,, and! observing him to be 
attended by Davud Mahomed Khan and his party, remarked ** all 
is well, he is amusing himself with Davud B4ahomed. JJ The Khan 
and troops, rejoined the camp it being yet day light. On arrival he 
dispatched Syud Mahomed Kh£n with personal communications lor 
Mahomed Aii Beg at Kahmerd. 

20fA march * Killa Khwajeh to Killa Sir Sung, In the morn¬ 
ing of this day, the Khan summoned to hia Khergah, his Naib Sadu- 
din and Mir Yezdanbuksh. They having arrived, he then sent for 
Mir Abbas, brother to Mir Yczdonbukah, and others of his relatives 
and officers, with the two chiefs of Deh Zunghi, who came sup¬ 
posing Mir Yezdanbuksh required their attendance, as they were 
told. The Khan, when hia brother Davud Mahomed Khan entered 
theKhergah, followed by a large party ©farmed Afghans, angrily ask¬ 
ed Mir Yczdanbuksh why he had thrown defeat among his troops, and 
occasioned a triumph to the Tatars? The Mir aware of his critical 
situation, said, lt Kh5n, place me in front, and see what I will do 
with the Tatars. 11 The Kh4n spoke abusively in Pushto, rose, and 
ordered the seizure of the Mir and his attendants. This was effected 
without resistance, as those admitted within the Khergah were few, the 
others of the Hazaras summoned standing without, and their deten¬ 
tion was an easy matter* The nak&ra sounded immediately to arms, 
and Gtiftlam Hakumzideh was dispatched to plunder the Mir's tent. 
The Khan having effected this coup, stood without his tent in a state 
of manifest surprise, and 'anxiety. The presence of 2000 Ha¬ 
zara horse might also give him uneasiness, but fortune os if favor¬ 
ing his designs had divided this force into three bodies, one with the 
Mir and the Afghan camp, and the two others in villages of Samu- 
ches, north of the valley, which they had occupied on the fall of 
mow. The Khan had no cause-for apprehension from the Hazaras; 
the poor fellows were pardyzed^by the .seizure of their chiefs, and 
had no other thought but to" provide each for his individual safety. 
The portion with the camp, mounting as soon as possible, passed 
some down the valley of Seghan, while others ascended the hi 11 si 
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south of the valley; and made for Gunduk. Those in the Samuches 
scrambled up the hills behind their position, which were absolutely 
impracticable to (he Afghan horses, and some made for the Dusht 
8eft:d, while others traversed the Dusht Gfiuzzuk between Seghan 
and Kahmerd and mad$ for Y$k Auleng. So soon as the seiz¬ 
ure of Mir Yezdanbukeh was known, the Kaker loops hastened to 
despoil the Hazaras, and obtained a great number of horses, arms, 
and accoutrements. The pursuit of the fugitives was kept up 
principally by the attendants upon the hoAea, and such was the 
panic among the former, that one of the latter would be seen re¬ 
turning with two or even three horses, and as many swords and 
matchlocks. It was afflicting to behold the unfortunate Hazaras 
made captives, and in the midst of snow and inclement weather, re¬ 
duced to a state of nudity by their merciless tyrants; even the 
brothers and officers of Mir YezcMnbuksh were not spared, and 
the Mir himself was the only person the Khan judged fit by per¬ 
emptory order to command to he respected as to clothing, and from 
his girdle,, the knife was taken by those who seized him, A son 
of Mir Mahomed Shah, and nephew to Mir Yezdonbuksh, one of 
my hospitable entertainers at Kerghti, as noted in my 3d march, was 
among the sufferers, and was dragged past me by three or four Af¬ 
ghans, who called him their prisoner, shivering, barefooted, and 
without any other covering than an old pair of peijammas (trawsera) 
which his despoilers, in their’ humanity, had bestowed upon him. 
I said u Mir what has happened to you V\ He replied ** Bad r6z 
amed" or “ an unlucky day has come.” He was taken before the 
Khan, who aware that his father Mir Mahomed Shah was inimical 
to his brother Mir Yczdanbuk&h, ordered clothing to be given to 
him, and his horses and arms of some value to be returned. These 
orders were in purl complied with, and the next day X found him 
only wanting a pair of shoes, with wflich I was able to supply him. 
The only precautionary measures taken by the Khan on seizing 
the Hazara chiefs, were the dispatch of his two brothers, D&vud Ma¬ 
homed Khan and Khan Mahomed Khan, to the base of the Kotul 
Nil Patch, rather to anticipate a movement on the part of the Tatars, 
than to prevent the Sight of the.Hazfras in that direction, and 
sdhding a few horsemen to the Kill a Sir Sung, to instinct the gar¬ 
rison of what had happened./ It now became known that Sjnd 
Mahomed Khan, Pughmani, who .had been commissioned the pre¬ 
ceding night to Mahomed Ali Beg with a verbal communication. 



«u seat to announce the intended seizure of the'Hazara chiefs on 
the next morning. The Khan hid oJeo sent in limit ion of his de¬ 
signs to his agents at B ami an, and one of {hem, Wulli, a chUlum- 
berdar, was employed to secure the persons of Alladat Khan Mo¬ 
ghul, and others who were kno^n io he of the party of Mir Yez- 
danbuksh. This he effected by summoning them to the castle of 
Agrabad, on the pretext that the Khan had sent for them, and on 
their arrival t he made them prisoners. 

Immediately after the seizure of Mir Yezdanbukuh, I joined the 
Khan, standing without his Khergah, now becbme a prison. Naib 
Sndudin, his agent in all transactions with the Mir, was astounded, 
and said in Pushto 11 Khan, ae kuwl V ' or * f Khan, what have you 
done?” The Khan replied in Persian “ say nothing, what is done, 
is done/’ After standing some time, and observing the departure 
of the Hazaras, he repaired to the tent of Mahomed Ragher Khan, 
Morad Khanf, of the G51am Khinu troops. These men being Shifts, 
and intimately connected with Mir Yezdanbuksh, by political and 
religious ties, could not but be much incensed at the flagrant act 
just committed. To them the Khan sought to justify himself, by 
asserting that the seizure of Mir Yezd&nbukah, was a measure 
pressed upon him by the Sirdar Dost Mahomed Khan, when in 
Tagow, that he had repeatedly written to him since he left Kabul 
to seize the Mir, that hitherto he had refrained from doing so, nor 
would he now have obeyed these instructions, had not Mir Yezdau- 
buksh treacherously cojicemd a plan with the Tatars, by which 
they were to engage the Khan’s troops in front, while be was to pil¬ 
lage the camp, and destroy those who remained in it. In confirm¬ 
ation of this charge, he read a letter, that he asserted had been tak¬ 
en from a messenger sent by the Mir to the Tatars. I was not 
present at the reading of this letter, which was moreover known to 
be a forgery and written bj Gtilam Hakumzadeh at the Khan's 
suggestion; but the Galam Kha&ii officers afterwards assured me, 
that it was far from cleverly done, for there was nothing in it to 
warrant suspicion even in the Khan’s mind. 

After remaining with the Gfilam Khanu until oiler mid-day, or¬ 
ders to march were issued, and the troops h order of battle, retro¬ 
graded to their former position near Kill a Sir Sung. The Khftn 
with hii line marched first, after Kim the Gfilam Kbsnu horse, and 
behind them the captives, while. Davud Mahomed Khan and Khan 
Mahomed Xh&n brought up the rear. The prisoners were about 



twenty in number, and this day -mounted on hortfbs, the Jr arms se- 
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cured behind them, bj ropes at their elbow joints^ while other 
ropes were fixed rouqd their ne^ks* with the ends hanging down 
to be taken bold of by the' persons haring immediate charge of 
each of them. The unfortunate jneq were preceded by M6Ila Sha- 
h&budm and the Khanka nephews. I saw Mir Yezdanbuksh when he 
left the Khergah to mount his horse ; he raised his dejecfpd head, oast 
a momentary look around* and again dropped it. I believe there 
were few in comp but commiserated his case*to behold him, who in 
the morning was the superior lord of who commanded a nu¬ 

merous force* and held arbitrary power over many thousand depend¬ 
ent human beings* in the space of an instant, reduced to the power¬ 
less situation of a captive in bonds, would occasion feelings of 
consternation, as an exemplification of the ordinary vicissitudes 
of life; but when the Mir’s frank and generous character, the many 
services he had rendered the Khan, and above all, th$ perfidious cir¬ 
cumstances of his seizure, were considered, ^ believe there was not 
a bosom in the Afghan camp, that glowed not with indignation, 
and such as dared to express their feelings, consigned to execration 
the contrivers and perpetrators of so infamous a deed. I came up 
on this inarch with the Gulam Khaim troops, and Mahomed Jafflr 
Khan. Morad Khan significantly asked, 11 Did!, or ** Have you 
seen t j| on replying affirmatively, he enjoined, “ By auch perjuries 
and atrocities the Afghans have lost their political power and in¬ 
fluence/ 1 

During the past night, I learned* that the K£ker troops, by the 
Khan’s orders, had been under arms, and that he himself had sat 
up in hia tent without taking sleep, his musicians until near morn¬ 
ing, playing and singing before him. .When he dismissed these, he 
enquired if there were any movements among the Hazaras, and ob¬ 
served to one of his peshkhidmuts, \hat if Mir Yezdcnbuksh fly, 
11 bukht ** or '* fortune n is on his side, if be remain until morn, it 
is on mine. 

It was subsequently ascertained that the Hazara chief yielding to 
the unanimous and urgent entreaties of his followers, to decamp, 
had ordered his horses to be saddled ; that he had left his tent, 
add actually placed one of his feet in the stirrup preparing to 
mount, when he withdrew it, /observing that he was a Ko hi a tan I or 
man of the hills* that he had attached himself to the Khaa by ouths, 
by which he was resolved to stand, even were the consequences 
fatal to him. Having thus spoken* he returned to his tent* and the 
Hazaras unsaddling their horses, returned to their quarters. 



I must confess, I was confounded at the Khai/a procedure, I 
had never before witnessed the commission of so flagrant an enor¬ 
mity, and aware of his secret designs, could not conceive why he 
preferred the alliance of Mahomed All Beg to that of so powerful 
a chief as Mir Yezdanbuksh, J could .not for a moment credit 
the treacherous intentions imputed to tho latter, who, had he been 
faithless or insincere, could easily have destroyed the Khan and 
his army when on the frontiers of Bfirjehgahi, The surprise and 
sorrow of the Khan's Naib Sadudln, was a convincing testimony 
also of the injustice of the charge fixed upon the Mir. The letter 
produced by the Khan, was known to be forged, and on the Mir’s 
person at the time of seizure, was found a letter addressed to his 
dependents at Karzar, directing them to make all due preparations 
for the entertainment of the Khan on his return ; and Ins nat-ir Mir 
All Khan had been deputed to Kabul to purchase the kharwars of 
rice for the festive occasion contemplated. It appeared to me also 
a heinous refinement of cruelty in keeping up good appearances 
with the Mir f until he had led him into the country of his avowed 
and unprincipled enemy, and by bis seizure there, affording the 
Tajik chief a gratuitous triumph, more galling to the generous mind 
of his victim, than the loss of power and fortune. An accession 
of territory at the expense of the Tatar chiefs of the Dusht S fi¬ 
fed, was evidently on object with the Khan, and he may have ex¬ 
pected that by the Hazara chief's influence with them, he might have 
been enabled to secure their persons, alter which the confiscation 
of their estates was on easy matter, Bui being battled by the firm¬ 
ness of the Tatar chiefs, and finding that Ramtolah Beg of Kahmerd, 
would not voluntarily surrender his country, and was too wary to 
place himself in his power, h% regardless of every tic of friendship 
and moral obligation, seized the Mir, expecting to procure a large 
sum for hia ransom, which might enable him to subsist his troops 
during the winter at Bamlan. QquJd 1 venture to fathom the ’origi¬ 
nal intentions of the Khan, he had contemplated to pass the winter 
at Kahmerd, whore he would probably have subsisted his troops, and 
whence in concert with the Uzbek chief of Kh61m, decidedly hostile 
to Mahomed Morad Beg of Kunduz, he might have been enabled to 
have acted in a very different mode from that, to which necessity 
afterwards compelled him. As ‘it Was, the obstinacy of Ramtolah 
Beg bad foiled him j he could nqt subsist at 5£ghan; Mahomed AH 
Beg had no property worth the seizure, and he had no resource 
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but to retrogradt to Barman, and'the, question was how to subsist 
himself there. The revenue from the soil of Bam fan- with its dis¬ 
tricts amounts tq fifteen thousand Jchurwars of grain, whether wheat, 
barley, or mfishung (pep/) This had been exhausted by previous 
receipts and requisitions while in Bisut, and even at this place. 
The premature and unusually severe winter hod alsff materially affect¬ 
ed the year’s produce, and heaps of untrodden wheat were yet lying 
rotting under snow. That the Khan possessed eminent ability in 
meeting the exigencies of his situation, may be conceived, although 
it was lamentable to reflect upon the unhallowed means employed. 

' At Killah Sir Sung, on the next day, we were joined by Maho¬ 
med All Beg and Kurra KfiU Khan, on the part of Raheimdat 
Khan. They reported the capture of four castles of RamtClah Beg, 
who still held two, the more important, and refused to wait upon the 
Khan. A negotiation had been carried on with him, and it had 
been agreed under the plausible pretext, of preventing the effusion of 
Musuhnam blood, to refer matters to Mir Mahomed M or ad Beg. 
Kamtulah's castles had not been taken without bloodshed ; two or 
three men on the 1 part of Raheimdat Khan had been slain, and se¬ 
veral had been wounded : to attend upon these, the Khiu dispatch¬ 
ed his surgeon to Kahmerd giving him ten rupees. On this OC* 
acsicn Nusrulah Khan the chief of A'jer, was introduced to the 
Khun, and proffered his submission. Ho was courteously received, 
and a Khclat wan bestowed on him. He wus a young man of 
ordinary appearance and capacity, and inherited from his fathers 
the hill fort of A jer, some miles to the west of Kahmerd, with two 
dependent castles. 

The Khan paid a visit to Mir Yczdanbtiksh, at this place, offer¬ 
ing him terms, by acceding to which He should be released. These 
were the payment of rupees twenty thousand in money or value, the 
surrender of the castle of Karzar and two or three others on the 
line of road from Barman to KShuI, his engagement not to levy du¬ 
ty from kufHas, and the delivery of adequate hostages for the per¬ 
formance of his obligations, 

Mahomed All Beg, unequivocally pressed upon the Khan, the ne¬ 
cessity for the MiVs execution, alleging that if released, neither 
one or the other would be able to move in these countries. Maho- 
med All Beg had become proportionately confident on the seizure 
of hia adversary, and he had probably turned to good account the 
dispersion of the Hazara force, and recompensed himself for the 
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ten or twelve HazAra a)ares he - had formerly set*Et liberty. The 
route of many of the fugitives must have been over the Dusht Ghuz- 
zuk, between Kahmcrd and S^ghan, wheTC. he, informed.of the in¬ 
tended act, would have been ready to interQept them. Subsequently 
Mir Yezdanbuksh affirmed that three hpndrcd and ten were miss¬ 
ing, but I know not whether this number referred to the whole 
force, or to that under his own orders. Many of these may have per¬ 
ished from cold, hot the greater number were probably kidnapped, 

Mir Yezdanbuksh was still lodged in the Khan's khergah, and the 
Hindfisjam soldiers formed his guard. It was decided to retire to 
BAnrinn, The Khan had but three pairs of leg-irons with him* but 
his Tajik ally cheerfully furnished him with six other pairs from bis 
own stores, and now Mir Yezdanbuksh and the principal captives 
had their feet bound in fetters. Melted lead was poured into the 
locks which secured them, to effectually prevent their being opened, 

Another fall of snow occurred at S&ghaji, and one morning a 
little before the break of day, the heavens displayed a beautiful 
appearance from the descent of numberless of those meteors called 
falling stars; some of the globes were of large size and of amaz¬ 
ing brilliancy. They pervaded the whole extent of the visible fir¬ 
mament, and continued to be discernible long after the light of 
day dawned. The phenomena, I afterwards found, were in like man¬ 
ner observed at K&bul, and I have since learned on the hanks 
of the Jaylum in the Punjab. Their appearance gave rise to 
much speculation in camp ; every one considered them portentous 
of some great event, which each felt at liberty to prognosticate 
after his own manner, 

31$t march ; Killa Sir Sang fa Nuh Righ. We now started on 
our return to BAmian. The Klian this morning preceded the 
troops, with a few follower^ Mulla Shahabudin and the KhanzA- 
dehs, Mulla Jahao Mahomed and myself We followed the valley 
until we arrived at the spot called Nuh Righ, where we had before 
encamped. We now found it covered with snow, but it was deter¬ 
mined to halt for the convenience of procuring supplies from the 
contiguous castles. At the point where the narrow valley expands 
into the open space of Nuh High, the Klmn and Mulla Jahan IJa- 
homed seated themselves on a rock overhanging the line of road, 
and his purpose in marching before the troops was soon made evi¬ 
dent, The meters, troopers, amf indeed all who arrived, were stopped 
and examined as to their possession of Hazara property, The horses, 



weapons, Ate* wire taken account'of by Mfilla Mahomed and Mtil- 
i& Shahabudin, with the names of the persons possessing them. 
The Khan did qot tak# the articles from the men, but observed he 
should consult with his # chiefs as to the disposal of the spoil; he 
was perhaps also willing, by an enumeration of the trophies to es¬ 
timate the extent of his dishonest and bloodless victory. I had tak¬ 
en position on the eminences cast of the valley* which were free 
from snow, and as the troops successively arrived, obsqfved with re¬ 
gret the unfortunate Mir Yefcd&nbukshj. with Mfr Abbas his bro¬ 
ther, the two Deb Zanghf chiefs and other captives, approach in 
charge of Dost Mahomed Khan* the Khln’a brother, manacled and 
seated on pairs of chests carried by yabus (ponies-) It became 
manifest that the Mifs doom was decided upon, for after expos¬ 
ing hirn to so much indignity, release was out of the question. As 
the tents had not arrived and anew covered the ground, Dost Ma¬ 
homed Khan brought his prisoners near the spot where 1 was sit¬ 
ting, where they continued until the ground designed for the tents 
was cleared, when a fire being kindled, the Mir in fetters walked 
thither. He sat over the lire, warming bin hands, apparently uncon¬ 
cerned, amid snow and severe cold bare headed. 

22nd march ; Nuh Rtgk to Bdmtan , This day, continued our 
march up the now more equal and open valley, and crossed the pass 
of Agrabad, which although-covered with snow, did not impede 
us, and fortunately the wind was little more than perceptible* Tra¬ 
versed the valley of Agrabad, and passing the slight Kotul to the 
east* entered the inferior valley before noted as containing chum- 
muii, which l now descended, having before seen the road to the 
right over the elevated country. Soon gained a narrow valley which 
after some distance joins that strctcliing from Agrubad t whose riv¬ 
ulet we had now with us. Our road,was tolerably good, and as we 
descended the valley a considerable rivulet fell into it from the 
west, and again lower down received also from the west a stdi more 
considerable stream ; these united waters tbrni one of the branches 
of the Birman river and flows through Surkhdur* Just befoie 
reaching this place we passed a small grove of trees, a Ziarat. From 
Bfirkhdur we pushed forwarda to B ami an, where we arrived before 
nightfall. The KMn ou arrival took up quarters at a castle where 
on marching for Seghin, he had left the wives brought from Kabul; 
and myself with Sirkerder Kumbef, the physician Iddyttilah and his 
bod, pitched a tent in t hollow under its southern walls. The 
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Kh&n informed the inhabitants of Bamfan, assembled to greet his 
return, that tf perfectly agreeable to themselves, he would be their 
guest for ten days, it being necessary to settle his -affairs with Mir 
Yezd&nbuksh and others. , *- 

His first step was to settle the ‘amount of jiriinah or fine on such 
individuals as were obnoxious to him, that is, on such as had 
property that he might appropriate. The greater part of these had 
been made prisoners at* Agrabad, as before noted, through the dex¬ 
terity of WiilU the chill umber dar. The amount obtained by jirimah 
was not,less than rupees thirty thousand, although received in ef¬ 
fects, as carpets, felts, woollens, copper utensils, lead, and cattle of va¬ 
rious kinds. Their connection with Mir Yezdandbuksh was the crime 
imputed to them, and the Khan assumed great credit to himself 
with mast of them, for having re-directed them into the path 
of Islam, from which they had deviated by associating themselves 
with shfas and infidels. Another of the Khan’s immediate objects 
was to obtain possession of the castle of Syudabad belonging to AI» 
lad at Khan, Moghul, who had laid up in it a vast quantity of sup¬ 
plies. The Moghul was a prisoner and consented to pay his fine, 
but was unwilling to surrender his castle, on which the Khan sent 
for his elephant, and ordered him to be trampled under its feet. AU 
ludat now craved for mercy, which through the mediation of the Go- 
lam Khan chiefs was conceded. The following morning the inhabi¬ 
tants of the cuatle evacuated their dwelling, being permitted to car¬ 
ry away (heir gram and effects, excepting forage and fuel. The 
Khan, with five or six attendants and myself, rode to survey the new 
acquisition. We crossed the river of B ami an and skirting the 
southern face of the detached eminence on which stands the ruin¬ 
ed citadel of Ghtilghtiieh, ascended a level space on which is the 
castle of Syudabad. It wos^a dilapidated, but truly imposing an¬ 
cient castle, constructed of burnt bricks. We entered it by a modern 
gateway on the south; the origin^ entrance was an arched one to 
the west, of very large dimensions, which had been long since clos¬ 
ed up The walls were of immense solidity, while the burnt 
bricks employed in their structure were of surprising size. The 
apartments were ranged in lineh with the walla, leaving a sro|H 
area in the centre. Those of the ground floor were twenty-five 
to thirty feet in height, and they had above them others equally 
lofty and capacious. The whole of them had been originally cov-, 
ered with domes, a construction adopted in the old city of Gfil- 



ghnleh, but these have nearly all yielded to the attacks of lime, 
and at present the roofs are flat and supported on rafters. West 
of the castle i» a lasge willed ^enclosure called the Serai, hav¬ 
ing on the west a line *f domed buildings but modern * near them 
are the remains of the old mu&jft belonging to the castle, exhi¬ 
biting the same style of solid architecture, In the enclosure is 
a well, also a recent addition. The castle of Syudabad is cal¬ 
led in the traditions of the country Killjtfi I>okhtui f the daugh¬ 
ter's castle, having been, as it is said at the period of the reduc¬ 
tion of^ihtilghuleh, the residence of a princess, the daughter of 
its sovereign, who married the besieging chief, and betrayed her fa¬ 
ther by disclosing the hidden channels through which water was 
conveyed to the citadel. The castle, without ascribing much cred¬ 
it to tradition, was undoubtedly one of the most prominent struc¬ 
tures of the old city of Ghulghuleh, but manifesting a Mahomed an 
origin and probably built under the sway of the Caliphs. Ghfil- 
ghtileh, we know from authentic history was destroyed by Genghlz 
Khan in 1220 A. D, and afforded some time a refuge to Jelaludin, 
the expelled Shah of Khwarizrn. About two hundred yards from it 
on the north east, are other buildings referable to the same era. 
It would appear to have remained in an uninhabitable state, until 
about thirty years since, when a governor of Bamlati, Mkza Maho¬ 
med All, affecting a kind of semi-indepen deuce, covered in the ex¬ 
posed dwellings, built the serai and sunk the weLL In it he endured 
a twelve month's siege by KiJlich Ali Beg of Bulkh, who ultimate¬ 
ly decamped without effecting the reduction of the fortress Since 
that time or soon after, Mirza Mahomed Ali retired to Zoh&k, 
which he intended to repair and to place in a state of de¬ 
fence, and there being proclaimed a traitor he was'slain by the in¬ 
habitants of Bmnian. Since the fall pf the Mirza, the castle of 
Syudabad had been held by AUadat Khan Moghul, and he, confid- 
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ing in the strength of his walls, which cannot be destroyed by any 
means at command of the governors of Bamian, lived perfectly in¬ 
dependent of them, refused to pay the usual third of the produce 
of his land, and even occasionally attacked his neighbours. He 
and his castle had now fallen beneath the ascendancy of HSjf 
Khan's stars, and after a survey of the building, its new possessor 
decided on occupying it himself, and sent orders for the expedition 
thither of his wives and followers. Ifa the castle, where he had hith¬ 
erto resided were left the Haz&ra prisoners under charge of the 



Khan's brother, Dost Mahomed Khan, and the llihdtistarn soldiers* 
The Khan repaired to a modern musjit at the entrance of the cas¬ 
tle, and with a Koran in his hands, implored the f^vor of heaven on 
his new conquest. The ejection of aba^t eighty families in the 
midst of winter, and depriving -them of fuel, and provender for 
their cattle, turning a deaf ear to the prayers of the aged women of 
the castle, who appeared before him cochwith a Koran in her hands, 
exhorting 1pm to look in the face of God, and be merciful, were 
perhaps Musulmanl actions; but it. was necessary, in the midst of 
the perpetration of crime, to preserve religious appearances, and to 
shew his followers, that whatever might be done from necessity, 
he was still a true and devout musulmau. Within the custlc were 
large quantities of clover hay, wheat chaff, eh timer and wood ; 
without the former, the Khdn might have been embarrassed as to 
the subsistence of his horses, 1 selected an apartment on the 
ground floor, which was large and convenient; a stable was adjoin¬ 
ing* and there were- two or three recesses in it full oF chaff, wood, 
mid chdmcr, and I admitted no companions hot the old physi¬ 
cian Iddyfujah mid his son. The whole of the Khan’s horses were 
brought to Syudabad: the most valuable were housed within the 
castle, and the remainder were pickcttcd in the adjacent serai. 
The Khan's brothers Davud Mahomed Khfhi and Khan JVlahoim'il 
Khan, hail taken up quarters in the caves of Hannon, the Kfiber 
troops had sheltered themselves in the several castles, and the Gu- 
lam Khauu troops OL|ly- remained encamped in the snow* 

We shall now advert to the affairs of the Hazarajat. The seizure 
of M ir Yczdanbuksh bad produced an universal sensation of indig¬ 
nation among the Hazaras, and Mir Baz All had repaired to Kar- 
zar to concert measures with hia friends there for resistance to Ua* 
j i Khan. The Letters of Mir Yezdanbuksh to his adherents there 
were unattended to, and the replies were full of terms of defiance to 
the Khan. Whether the Mir w 1 ® sincere in wishing his letters to 
be complied with, I know not ; he said, he was, and at his instance 
seconded by the eotreaties of Naib Sadudin, who to do him justice, 
was ever anxious to be serviceable to his unfortunate friend, Ma¬ 
homed C61 one of his confidential friends and a prisoner, was releas¬ 
ed and dispatched to Karzar, that he. might by personal explanation 
induce the people there to surrender ,the castle and the hostages 
required, and procure the release of Mir Yezdanbukeh. The Khan 
was not pleased to allow Mahomed Gel to depart, and Mir Ma- 



homed Shah brother to Mir Yezdfipbuk&h, now with the Khan, pro¬ 
tested against it He however went, making a thousnfld vows of fi¬ 
delity to the Kliaji, and-imprecating the vengeance of heaven on him- 
self, if he proved false. Qn arrival at Karzur, he, but confirmed the 
assembled Hazaras in their;determination to hold it The winter 
seeming to allow no military operations to be carried on against 
Karzar; Mir Buz Ali returned to his home, writing a letter of am¬ 
bitious tendency to the Khan, The principal^nen at Karzar, were 
na^ir Mir Ali and one Kasim, the former had been Kent to Kabul to 
purchase rice and articles for the entertainment of the Khari on bis 
expected return, and the Utter had been left at Karzar by the Mir, - 
to attend to the affaire of Bhsut, during his absence. They were now 
joined by Mahomed GhI. A party of four individuals from Kabul, 
three Kohistanis and one native of Kabul, driving asses laden with 
fruit and articles to sell in camp, unconscious of what had happened 
at iSeglian, fell into the power of the Hazaras near Karzar. The 
three Kohistams making resistance were killed,' and the Kabuli was 
brought to the castle, where his life was spared, and he was set at 
liberty, but in a stale of nudity. 

As the communication between Kabul and Barman was now cut off, 
there were mrmy reduced to much in convenience and distress, and 
a good deal of discontent existed among such as did not Uke the 
Khan to entertain the idea of wintering at IS a mi an. The Gabon Kha- 
nu troops were very uncany, add for some time past bad been con¬ 
tinually soliciting riiksut or leave to depart, butihe Khan had hither¬ 
to contrived to delay giving it. To their ordinary capacities, the 
extraordinary measures of the Khan were perfectly incomprehensible; 
surmises as to his ultimate intentions were also heard. The Khan's 
brothers did not approve of his stay at Barman. The natives of Ba¬ 
rman were nearly reduced to despair by the abstraction of their 
means of subsistence for the supply oflhc troops; so awful a visita¬ 
tion had never before fallen onthdh. The mysterious and absolute 
Khan was not to be resisted, but they had a slender consolation in 
the reflection that no one had ever, with impunity, wantonly tyran¬ 
nized over Bamian, under the protection of its twelve thousand wullis 
( saints ). 

Matters remained in this perplexed slate until the 8lh Rujub, 
when the Khan repaired to the 'castle - where Mir Yczdaubuk&h wae 
confined, and after a secret conference with his brothers Davud 
Mahomed Khan and Khan Mahomed Khan, ordered the execution 
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Of the Mir, n* lie »akl f from 'necessity, He enquired of Mulla 
Shaliabudinv if the destruction of Mir Yezdanbukah was justifia¬ 
ble by the Jaws of the Koran, who replied that it \pas absolutely in* 
dispensable, adding that it was better that death should be inflicted 
by the hands of lm own kinsmen, 

A peshkhidniut Mahomed Khan, repaired to the Mir, and told him 
to rise, as he was wanted without. The Mir asked if it was intend¬ 
ed to kill hyrt ? Mahqmed Khan replied that such were the orders, 
on which he immediately rose, and followed the messenger. He was 
led to tJie border of a canal of irrigation under the castle wall, where 
he sat down until the preparations were completed. He begged As 
a favor that his hands might be united, that he might repeat two ri- 
kite of prayer ; the favor was refused. He therefore, as a devotion ary 
act was compelled to be satisfied with passing the beads of bis tus- 
bih or rosary between his fingers, and making tow ejaculations. The 
preparations being slow, a .controversy having arisen among those 
concerned, whether a thin or thick rope was preferable, strangling 
having been the mode of death ordered, the Mir expressed bis 
hope that he should not be made to suffer any lingering torment, 
and wished that with swords, they would strike directly at his neck. 
A thick rope had been decided upon. The flame peshkhidmut asked 
the Mir, if he had any thing to say ; he looked around for a moment, 
and observed, “ no, what have I to say T They must all follow me, 
rah urn in net," or 11 the road is tins," The rope being fixed, the 
Mir was led into th§ hollow south of the castle, and six kinsmen 
were stationed, three at each end of the rope; among these was his 
brother Mir Abbas, and two sons of the Vakil Syfulah. The former 
being.a prisoner, compulsively assisted, and the two latter were af¬ 
forded an opportunity to avenge the death of their father slain by the 
Mit. Hia corpse was thrown across a yabu and instantly dispatched 
to Karzar. Thus fell Mir fezdanbuksh, a victim to Afghan perfidy 
and dissimulation. His firmnefl&tu meeting death was admired even 
by bis executioner, and it was observed that in lieu of evincing any 
signs of anxiety or dejection,.his countenance was more ruddy than 
usual. It was also discovered that he had been slain on an excellent 
day and time, as the month Rojub was the best of all months for a 
mtiflftlman to die in, and the Roe Juma the best of all days. 

The slaughter of their chidf, did not cause his adherents at Kar- 
immediately to surrender 4he castles, as perhapa the Khan had 
hoped, but soon afterwards letters arrived with ambiguous offers. 



which Mir Zuif& of K&lti pronounced false. Kuna KtiH Khan 
who had been despatched to Kundoz now returned, bringing with 
him an Agent of .Mahomed Morad -Beg, with a message to the follow* 
big purport. ,r If the Kh#n be my elder in .age, Jie is my father ; if 
my equal, my brother, and-jf my younger, my son/ 1 .The Khan now 
resolved to despatch a forma! embassy to Kunduz, and Guiam H&kom- 
zadch was selected, and to him were given as presents for the Ozbek 
chief, most of the presents brought from Sin# by Mull&Jahin Ma¬ 
homed, 

The Gdlam Khanu troops now became clamorous for them ruksut 
or dismissal; they bad no idea of finding themselves isolated among 
U zbeks, if they remained, a possible circumstance ; and at length, 
somewhat angrily, the Khan consented to their departure. They 
were contented to brave the rigors of a wintery passage through Bi- 
sut, and reckoned by their influence among the Hazaras to procure 
a passage by the castle of Karkar. A KafiJa which had arrived front 
Bokhara placed themselves under their protection. The Rikas, at 
variance with the rest of the Gulam Khanu troops and being also 
Son is, with Syud Mahomed Khan, Pugh mam, remained, The Khan 
on dismissal of these troops gave them a ha rat or order for three 
days supplies on Kalu, Many were desirous to accompany the G6- 
lam Khanu troops, but the Khan cajoled them with the promise of 
going himself to Kabul in a few days, when the castle of Karzar 
should surrender. The Gulam Khaim troops on reaching Karzar were 
detained three days under its walls, and had to endure all the hor¬ 
rors of an unusually intense, cold, rendered still more terrific and 
fatal by a powerful Shumal wind, amid snow breast high and without 
fuel, The Hazaras assembled, and although a few shots were fired, 
no one suffered from them. Mahomed Higher Khan, Mahomed Jaf- 
fir Khan, Mir All Khan and two or three other chiefs were only ad¬ 
mitted within the castle, and at first were made prisoners for some 
hours, but finally an arrangement 'was concluded, by which ten to¬ 
rn ana were given for a free passage, and hostages were delivered as 
pledges that no violence should be offered to the Hazara peasantry 
between Karzar and Sir Chishmeh. Moreover all the horses, arms 
accoutrements and clothing, spoil ofIhe Hazaras, which were easily 
recognised, were token from all who had them in possession. The 
terms of this treaty complied with, the Gol am Khanu troops pro¬ 
ceeded through Biaut, having no othtfr antagonist than the cold, itself 
a formidable one. Forty-five individuals of the party perished j and 
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of those who reached Kabul, great numbers had to deplore the load 
of toes and fingers, many of their hands and feet altogether. The 
destruction of cattle was also immense and <he camels particularly 
suffered. *■ >■ 

Raheimdat Khan, with Mahomed Ali Beg, and the young chief of 
Ajir, about this time arrived from Kahmerd, a reference respecting 
that district having been made to Mahomed Morad Beg. Mahomed 
Ali Beg strove to ({iasuade the Khan from remaining the win¬ 
ter at Bamian, a purpose which he now avowed. With respect 
to Karvir, he observed that the Khan did only impede measures. On 
the seizure of Mir Yezdaobukah, he ought to have slain him and 
sent a force in chapow upon the castle. As it was, he suggested 
that the U'lfis forte of Batnian should be called out, scaling ladders 
prepared, and volunteered in conjunction with R&himdat Kh&n to re¬ 
duce the fortress by assault: these measures were not adopted* 
Another kafila arrived from Bokhara; with it were two or 
three Lohani merchants—these had sufficient penetration to conjec¬ 
ture the Khan's designs, and recommended him, in course of 
conversation, not to return to Kabul, where he would become 
degraded, but to repair to Kutiduz where his honors would be 
increased. Two or three days after, the Khan confined those mer¬ 
chants demanding from them the loon of one thousand till ah a (gold 
coin) of Bokhara. They refused, and fasted a dsy or two, vowing 
they would starve themselves to death; the craving of hunger be¬ 
coming intolerable, they tendered five hundred till ah a, which the 
Khan accepted, and released them. The tillab of Bokhara is in 
value about seven rupees of Kabul, so that the Khan profited by 
the merchants three thousand five hundred rupees. 

Davud Mahomed Khan the Kh&n’s brother, had for some time 
been at Irak, where he had occupied the castle and confiscated the 
property of Syud Shah Mahomed, one of the individuals on whom a 
fine of rupees three thousand hil been imposed. He now came to 
Banyan, and with his brother Khan Mahomed Kh&n, signified to 
the Kh&n, that they should proceed to Kabul. He used every ar¬ 
gument to dissuade them, but ineffectually, and they told him that 
they were servants of Dost Mahomed Khan and not of himself. 
Afiksut was therefore given to thpm and to the Rikas, and Syud 
Mahomed Khan, FughmwH, with many others to accompany them. 
1 hod long been very much distressed, and refrained from accom¬ 
panying the Gfilam Khanu troops, only because they proceeded a 
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little against th^ Khan's pleasure, hut now that his hr others had 
obtained rhksut, I asked mine, which was of course granted. - The 
Khan promised to place me under protection of his brothers, but 
did not, and as they had left B&mi'an, I followed them, accompanied 
by one Burkut, a young than of the Balia lfrsaar Kabul, who had two 
horsea to convey thither,‘ *ud who engaged for a : trifling sum, to 
attend me and my horse on the road"—and to place my luggage 
on one of his horse, so that I* and my animal might be unincumber¬ 
ed. My object was now to reach Kabul, btTt how or Ey what road 
no one knew ; the- two brothers of the KbSn and Syud Maho¬ 
med Khan, Pugh man i, had vowed not to return to Bamian^but it 
still remained to decide in what inode to reach Kabul. As Af¬ 
ghans, they could not expect ho easily as the Gul&tn Khanu troops, 
to pass the castle of Hazara; however there seemed a general re¬ 
solution, if compelled thereto, to force a passage by the castle, and 
to fight their way through BIsut. On the other hand Syud Maho¬ 
med Khan, Pughmanf, who is believed to be what is colled a 
14 Suchah Syud, 11 or, one whose pedigree is* undoubted—and who 
has influence with some of the Sheik Ali chiefs hoped by the assist¬ 
ance of Syud Shah Abbas, residing at Bitchilik near Shibr, the Fir 
of tbc Sheik Alia, to procure by negociation or purchase a passage 
through their territories. At the time of my leaving Bandars, it 
was understood that Khin Mahomed Khan was at Ahmghur at the 
mouth of the valley of Topehf, Davud Mahomed Khan at Irak 
and Syud Kahomed Khan at Bitchilik. 

23rd march; B&mian to AAinghur, This was merely a march 
down the valley of Samian to the commencement of the valley of 
Tbpchi, where are two castles called Ahmghur, as before not* 
ed, which we found occupied by the troops of Kh&n Mahomed Khan 
and others. As we started late from Syudabad, so it was dark be¬ 
fore we arrived here, and os quarters* were out of the question, bo 
I was obliged to pass the night inf' my postin on the ground, and 
although the cold was severe, suffered no inconvenience. 

2ith march; AAtu^Aur to Jtdfrk About an hour after day-light, 
many of the troops were in motion, but the horses of Khan Ma¬ 
homed Khan were not yet saddled. 1 I however joined the promis¬ 
cuous group proceeding, Burk at being to follow. We passed up 
the valley of Tdpchi, and .asefended the KotuL Hurt FyJao, but in 
place of gaining the summit inclined to (he left or east, and gained 
the crest of the Koto] ShGier Gird an, the descent of which is lesa 
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considerable. Naturally steep pid precipitous, it was now vet} 
troublesome from the fro zed snow, although the passage had been 
improved by the exertions of the Hazaras of Eaiu. It became 
absolutely necessary to dismount/ and-with dll our precautions num¬ 
bers of horses lost their footing. The descent brought us into the 
rale of Mori, stretching from north to'south. We soon made a 
castle called after the vale, Mori, deserted by its inhabitants and 
the entrance blocked up with stones, ' Here was a plantation of 
small trees, f and a wate? mill. On the rocks on the eastern side 
were considerable ancient remains, constructed of burnt bricks, and 
remarkable for neatness and solidity. Our course up the valley 
was long and difficult, and we had several times to cross and re- 
cross the half frozen rivulet* The road generally led over precipices 
and many of the animals slipped down them, but, thanks to heaven, 
my little nag was sure and firm footed and passed all the dangerous 
spots with impunity. 

It was still day when wd reached Kalu, and passing under the 
castles occupied by Mir Zuffer and his relations, on eminertceK 
now on our right, came opposite to a kishlak on the other aide 
of the rivulet, which had a rural bridge thrown over it- The kish- 
lak was occupied by Shukhr Khan, Tent), with his horse jeisal* 
chis. I waited until near dark for the arrival of Burkut, who not 
appearing, I was obliged to seek for quarters for the night. Shu- 
kfir Khan hearing of me, gave me* into the hands of a brother of 
Mir Zuffer, enjoining him if he valued the Khan’s good will to take 
charge of me. The Mfr conducted me to his castle, and directed one 
of his people to conduct me to the Mihmin Khanu (house of guests) 
adjacent to it. This I found full of men and horses, the party of 
Syfudln, the Khan’s Shahghaasi, and brother to his naib, Sadudm. 
They were not willing to receive an intruder, and expressed them¬ 
selves in terms of little daeency or civility. I believe however 
they did not recognize me, £nd I did not take the trouble to 
make myself known* I now returned to the castle gate, and had 
reconciled myself to pass the night under its wall—when two horse¬ 
men arrived, enquiring where Shukftr Khan had taken up quarters. 
Seeing me, they told me to come with them—and we descended to¬ 
wards the KiahJak. On reaching the intervening stream, our hordes, 
on account of the darkness, were •fearful' of committing themselves 
to it—and I believe we must have spent above an hour in unavailing 
besting, kicking, and goading, before we finally succeeded in making 
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them cross it. # Shukfot KMn regaled me with a good tapper and 
provided barley and chaff for my horse, Throughout the night a 
splendid fire was kept up—maintained however at the expense of 
the implements 'of husbandry belonging to the Hazaras. We were 
yet sitting, when Mir buffer's brother arrived, und showed a letter 
from the Khan, comm anting the return of all the troops to B ami an. 

25th march ; K&lu to Tdpckt, Having no alternative but to re¬ 
turn, Shukur Khan’s party saddled their horses, and one of the 
men did the same for me, when it was found* that my bridle and one 
of the saddle girths-had been purloined, Shukar Khnn exhorted his 
tnen to produce the articles, and a Syml of the party etooS on the 
roof of a house and denounced the vengeance of the prophet on 
whoever had taken the property of a stranger guest, but to no pur¬ 
pose—and I was compelled to proceed without having in my hand 
a guide or check to my horse. The good little animal did not allow 
me to suffer from the deficiency. We returned by the rood we had 
come, and in progress 1 fell in with Burkut. On arrival at 
Ttfpchi, we proceeded to the first of the castles, where every 
house being occupied, wo were compelled to select a spot for the 
night under the walls. Here I found Shahghdssj Omed of the 
Khan's establishment, who interested himself to procure me a lodg¬ 
ing, Adjacent to the castle was a house in which Dio Mahomed a 
Juan shir merchant with his son had fixed quarters. The Shahghas- 
si first civilly, and, on their demurring* insisted on their receiving me 
us a companion. They consented, and I ip return declined to avail 
myself of what seemed to be considered a favour Their servants 
came and entreated me to join their master, on which I went and 
had a comfortable position assigned me. Dir Mahomed was a tea 
drinker and was Buffering great privation, having exhausted his 
stock of the delectable herb, 1 had it in my power to give him a 
small supply, which pul him in very jfbod humour, and we passed 
a pleasant evening enlivened by tlte presence of our landlady a pret¬ 
ty lively young Tajik wife. 

26(A march ; Topcht to Irak. Shahghassi Omed perceiving my 
want of a bridle, produced a Hazara one not worth a dinar, which 
he said a friend of his was wiHing^to sell for a rupee, I knew that 
tfie worthless bridle was ,his own, but considering he deserved s 
rupee for hia attentions the preceding evening, purchased it. Just 
as I was going to mount, a man of Shukur Khan’s party came up 
«nd returned my own bridle, which it was feared to retain, suppoa- 
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iug that 1 was returning 10 Bamiqn and might acquaint the Khan of 
its low. There was a small party of four foot jeisaichia, now mount¬ 
ed indeed on horses, Hazara spoil, a portion of those under com¬ 
mand of Jummir Kh&n Yusefzye/and who when at Kabul, do duty 
at the Derwazza Shah Shehid of the Balk Hissat. These men 
claimed me as on acquaintance anil attached themselves to me, as 
did three other men of Koh Daman, jeisalchis also but on foot. 
Syud Mahomed Khan Pughmanf, I have before noted, had proceed¬ 
ed to Bitchfllk, md rtporLs reached us that his negocialions with 
the Sheik Ali Hazaras had succeeded. We therefore determined 
to proefeed and join him. We parsed down the valley of Tdpchf, 
and on reaching that of Bain fan, turned to our Tight or east, and 
after no very great, distance, passing a castle to the left, arrived 
under the ancient remains called the castle of Zohak, and crossing 
the rivulet of Kalu which at this point falls into the river of Batm¬ 
an, ascended the hills opposite to Zohak, the passage over which is 
called the Kolul of Irak. The road was good and the ascent gra¬ 
dual, and the summit of the pasa was a large table space, remark¬ 
able at all times for wind. We had hitherto, traversed ground 
slightly covered with snow. The surface of the table space was 
however clear* the violence of the wind having dispersed whatever 
snow had fallen on it. On this day walking aud leading my horse, 
the better to resist the cold, I was scarcely able to stand against the 
wind, which blew from the south, ,The north-westers are said to 
be terrible in power at this spot. The table space surmounted, the 
descent of the KotuTcommeuccd, which only at first a little steep, 
Jed us into a stony valley for a few hundred yards, when the open 
vale of Frak was entered. We halted at the first castle that occur¬ 
red ; there were others in front and to our right or south, one of the 
latter belonging to Shah Mahomed Syud, who had been condemned 
in fine. About six castles were only in sight, but we were told that 
there were others in contiguous % valleys considered as belonging to 
Trak, which formed an aggregate of twenty inhabited castles. The 
plain was nearly free from snow, and the cultivated lands were con¬ 
siderable ; a small rivulet irrigated the valley flowing from the south 
to the north, and on it were many water mills, Opposite to us in 
the rocks north of the valley, were many caves, occupied by tjie 
kafila from Bokhara, as the cattles were by the soldiery. The inha¬ 
bitants of Trik, beheld with consternation, the ingress of so great a 
multitude, and were at a loss how to furnish supplies, which of 
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course were iimperiously demanded.* In the castle in which 
We had sheltered ourselves, our party of nine persons, and six 
horses, were lodged in an apartment on the ground, floor—in 
other apartments was a^llak^mzadeh of Feshaw.er with a party of 
twenty all mounted. The, Kish Sefed, or father of the family occu¬ 
pying the castle, through necessity, consented to provide chaff for 
the horses of his guests, ,but he was thrown into great anxiety, by 
the arrival of a large herd of camels, the drivers of v^hich bevou- 
acted behind the castle walls, and laid bands on the old mans 
dried clover as well as chaff. My companions installed their 
Khun, the better to practise their impositions on the Hazaras, u part 
they judged me competent to personate, being arrayed in garments 
of British chintz and somewhat more respectably mounted than 
them selves-^ in deed as the Rish Sefed observed, the Khan’s horse 
was the only one that had not been plundered from the Hazaras. 

I was compelled to witness, without the power of prevention, much 
insolence, presumption and oppression—all I could do was to con¬ 
duct myself orderly and to accept nothing without giving an equi¬ 
valent, I was fortunately provided with a small supply of gfir or 
coarse sugar in halls, the only saccharine substance 10 be procured 
at R^mian, with a few other articles prized by Hazaras, and by 
making small presents which were gratifying to the receivers, I soon 
became a favourite. 

The next day, no precise intelligence having been received by 
Syud Mahomed Khan Pughm&rtF, and my companions holding good 
quarters, they determined to halt ns did the Hakmnzadeh. In the 
course of (he day, the Khan’s agent at Irak, Soynder Khan, arrived 
and told the Rish Softs d, that he was at liberty to eject his intruding 
guests, who were a set of vega bonds, raving about the country, con¬ 
trary to the Khan’s orders, and that the Khan had positively forbid¬ 
den that any one should sell or give to them a handful of chaff or 
barley. The Rish Sefed observed that on my account, who was a 
Mussulman among the whole, he was contented to give lodging for 
the night, and chaff for the horses,' but prayed that he might be 
relieved from the presence of the camels, that were devouring, an 
he expressed It, his entrails. In the apartment allotted io us, was a 
kJndhr or mud vessel of,capacity, the mouth of which, as well as 
the sides, was plastered over f. by sounding with their fingers, my 
companions found it to be full, and they determined to open it during 
the night and evacuate a portion of the contents. A large bag of 



prain was also destined to similar treatment Daring the day a 
Hindu from 'the kafila had come to the ca&Uo with a trinket which 
he wished to sell or exchange for necessaries. Qne of the jeia- 
alchis happened to be at the gateway and look the trinket from 
the Hindu, under pretence of effecting its disposal; he came with 
it and secreted' himself on a sheep crib at the extremity of the 
apartment, ^d eluded nil search that the Hindu and Hazaras of the 
castle made for him, while his comrades were highly indignant that 
one of their party should be suspected of dishonesty. Two of the 
three fool jeisalchis of Koh Daman were Niiuirfzis or prayer-sayers, 
and one of them after repeating Nimaz Sham or evening prayer called 
for a me kb tavila or iron horse pin, avowing without shame, that 
he was a built or adept at such nefarious work. He sounded the 
kundur in various parts with the instrument, selecting the head as 
the spot to open, the operation to be postponed until midnight. 
Ultimately when it was supposed that the llazaras were at repose, 
the unhallowed despoilers arose, lighted the lamp and first repair¬ 
ed to the bag which they opened by cutting the threads with which 
it was sewed and abstracted a quantity of grain. Being provided 
with large sewing needles and thread they renewed the bag. Be¬ 
tween our apartment and that in which the Hazaras of the castle 
slept, there was no intervening separation, both being as it were 
one apartment, one portion lying round to the right, the other to 
the left of the common entrance from without; hcuce it became a 
necessary but delicate matter so to manage the lamp that its light 
should not he seen by the Hazaras, and ibis was dexterously ma¬ 
naged by the assistance of a chupun or cloak. The Kundur was 
then assailed, and a quantity of, I believe, grain extracted. The 
aperture made was next cemented over with moist clay previously 
prepared, mid the stolen property securely deposited in the saddle 
bags of the parlies; they extinguished the lamp and agaiu went 
to rest. * 

27 th march; Frdk to Skihr. My companions by times saddled 
their horses and prepared to start, wishing to precede the discovery 
of the night's theft. One of the Hazara youths, however examined 
the bag of grain, and exclaimed'that it had been opened; the good 
Rish Sefed enjoined silence on him, observing what had been done 
could not be helped, and addressing the jei&alchie, conjured them to 
behave with propriety in Shibr,'where they would not find the peo¬ 
ple tugs or dogs, that it behoved them not to throw obloquy on the 
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Padshah whose servants they wcfe, and he recommended them to 
the dime protection. He warmly pressed my hands when I 
mounted and invoked gn my hetid,a variety of blessings, as did the 
other inhabitants of tb^ castle. We crossed the rivulet in front of 
the caatJe, and turning to; the north passed through a defile into a 
small vale where were two or three castles, ih© water accompanying 
us; this conducted us into another more spacious and inclining to 
the northeast, where were four or five castle^ and two or three kish* 
take, with several oaves and the remains of ancient buildings on 
the rocks. There afe also two or three Ziamto and numerous small 
groves of trees. The valley was perfectly free from snow, as were 
in great measure the adjacent hills. It was evidently a favored spot, 
and the soil was so excellent, that 1 found tobacco was among its 
products, ll was called Bubulak. Its rivulet joined that of Irak 
in the valley we had quitted, and both augment the river of Bi- 
mi an. Ascending the valley of Btibulik, we passed a spring which 
on issuing from the rocks was sensibly warm. Above this point 
the valley contracts, and we began to have snow beneath our feet, 
the quantity increasing as we ascended. Arrived where a defile ra¬ 
diated to the east, which a guide we had with us, told us led to 
Shibr; but our party which was this day in company with the Ha- 
kumzadeb, resolving to proceed to Bltclnllk, wc kept straight up 
the valley we were in. Our guide here wished to leave us, but the Ha- 
kumzadeh would not suffer him, when a very little farther on, be 
took the start of us, we being embarrassed by snow and ice, nod 
either hiding himself or passing over the rocks, was lost to us. As 
w© proceeded up the valley, it became a mere defile, and we were 
grievously incommoded by the accumulated snow and ice. A 
rivulet in it now nearly icebound proved a serious obstacle 
to our progress. Eventually clearing it, wc found ourselves at 
the southern extremity of the vale of BitchiUk, which was. open but 
covered with snow. The vale extended from north to south, and 
passing some eight or ten caalles and kfghlaks, we arrived at the cas¬ 
tle of Syud Shah Abbas at its northern extremity, and at the base 
of the Kolul lending into the Sheik All districts. On one of the 
towers of the castle was a pole surmounted by a hand of metal, the 
emblem of the Syud 1 * power and character. We found that Syud 
Mahomed Khan Pughm&ni was ;withiri the castle, to which none of 
ua were admitted, and Dm Mahomed the JGanshfr merchant was it 
the Mihmfin Khanu under the walla. We learned that the Sheik 
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Afi Haz&ra* had refused to grant i passage through their territory, 
and menaced ho longer to reverence Syud Shah Abbas as their Pir, 
t who seemed desirous to introduce the Afghans among them. They 
■aid if a passage were granted, that the Afghans woald the following 
year enter the country with guns and dojiipel them to pay tribute. 
The Syud's brother had been first dispatched, and on his return, 
the Syud himself had repaired to (he Hazaras, but it was hardly to 
be expected -that he wnuld be more successful in his mission. Our 
arrival was said to be unfortunate, and calculated to frustrate the 
negociation, and we were recommended to proceed to Shibr, which 
lay only a little to the south, a alight Kotul intervening. We there¬ 
fore crossed the Kotul, which was not long, and rather a passage over 
am undulating hi^h land than a pass, and came into the southern 
extremity of the vale of Shibr ; ascended the vale passing several 
castles and kiahlaka to the right and left, and at the head of it, 
the Hakumzadch and his party were provided with quarters, and 
we were taken up a Valley extending to the south where were seve¬ 
ral castles, and among which our party was distributed, the men on 
foot at one castle, and the horsemen iu two castles. The people 
were willing to consider us as guests, and to provide ourselves with 
food and our horses with provender, and they made a magnificent 
fire, continually heaping on it fresh fuel. Wc were regaled with a 
supper of fine wheaten cakes and krut. My companions having 
turned their eyes around the apartment to discover if there was any 
thing to purloin, and, there being in it two or three Kundurs, to pre¬ 
vent a repetition of the scene of the preceding night, I took an op» 
portunity of going outside, and calling the Ruth Sefed, cautioned 
him to make two of his young men sleep iu our apartment, which step 
being adopted, baffled the furtively inclined. We sat up late this 
evening, some young Hazaras from the other castles having come 
on my account; little presents v won all hearts, and the donation of 
two or three sheets of paper to thJfsou of the Ruh Sefed, who was 
a Hfrlla, or able to read and write, wonderfully delighted him aa it 
did the old gentleman hi a father. 

28M march; Shibr t& B&bvHk. Our landlords in the morning 
although they intimated the expediency of our departure, had j;he 
hospitality first to provide us with breakfast and to feed our cattle. 
One of the jeisalchis had proceeded to the castle below, where the 
Hokum zad eh hid passed the night, to enquire of him how to set 
is we were now situated. He replied that if we thought we should 



not be ejected,*it would be a& tfdl t® remain, otherwise there wu 
no alternative but to shift quarters. On return of the messenger, 
a council of wgr was. held by 'my companions, and it was decided 
that a removal was expedient and necessary, both as an ejection was 
to be apprehended, and-^there was, a probability that the Haza¬ 
ras of Sheik Ali, would be seen crowning the summit of the Ko- 
tnl of Shibr, it being understood that fifteen hundred of them had 
assembled on the other side on hearing o£thc advance of the Af¬ 
ghans to Shibr. The Hazaras of Shibr were more independent and 
fearless than those of the other districts we had visited. T^ey said, 
in course of conversation that they were ryius of the Afghans, ra¬ 
ther from a desire to Jive peaceably than from necessity. The 
Afghans, they observed, might talk of their Padshah, but they had 
none; Dost Mahomed Khan of Kabul, was not a Padshah, but a 
lutmur or robber. We mounted and descended the vale of Shibr 
which terminated in a narrow defile, which passed opened into ano¬ 
ther valley stretching from north to southj and to the led or south 
were some five or six castles: soon after we entered the valley which 
led us to BubuJak', where we took up quarters at a kudilak, which 
proved to be but one house very spacious and convenient. Our 
presence was not altogether acceptable to lbe owners, two brothers, 
and one of them went to prefer a complaint to the Khan's agent 
residing at Btibulak. This man came and after soothing the Hazaras, 
told my companions to get as niuch out of them as they could for the 
night, but to depart in the morning. They needed not this encour¬ 
agement to assume importance, and ourselves and horses were pro¬ 
vided with food gratuitously. 

Sfifft march; Buhxilak to Bumian, In the morning having first 
breakfasted, mounted, and passing successively the valley of Irik 
and its Kotul, descended into the valley of Baitifan, A little be¬ 
yond Zoftak was a castle where jny companions would fain have 
passed the night, but there were no others than females and child¬ 
ren in it, the males having been sent with Raheimdat Khan and 
Mahomed Ali Beg to Karzar. The women weeping and shewing 
much anxiety, I continued my course, and was followed by the 
otjiers of the party, and urging my horse, reached Bam fan, 
while it was yet day. Found that the Khan had removed from the 
castle of Syudabad to that 1 before the colossal statues, in which ho 
formerly resided, and where Mir Vezdanbuksh had been slain. Be- 
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fore reaching it, was met by jny comp anion Sirkerder Kutnber, who 
led me to his quarters. 

We now learned that the Hazaras of Karzar had dispatched let* 
ters to the Khan, offering to surrender the castles, if assured of in¬ 
demnity for the past, by the guarantees of Raheimdat Khan and 
Mahomed Ali Beg. It was singular to observe these men reduced 
to the necessity of seeking protection from their avowed enemies, 
and how fortune seemed to favor the Khans designs, by hia adver¬ 
saries voluntarily coming forward and relieving him from a state of 
embarrassment, Raheimdat Khan and Mahomed Ali Beg, had been 
immediately dispatched to Karzar, and ere they reached it, it was 
found that Nacir Mir Ali and Kasim Khan were on the road to 
Bamlan to pay their respects to the Khan. They arrived and were 
courteously received, the Khan telling Nacir Mit Ali that he had a 
better opinion of him for having held out the castle, than he would 
have, had he surrendered it on hearing of his Mir J s death. Tid¬ 
ings of the occupation of the castles of Karzar now reached, and 
the road to Kabul became open, 

The Khan's two brothers Davud Mahomed Khan and Khan Ma¬ 
homed Khan had before with Syud Mahomed Khan, Pugh man I, 
taken oaths that they would not return to Simian, and had each 
thrown three stones on the ground, vowing they would have no far¬ 
ther connection with the Khan, agreeably to an Afghan custom 
called 11 Sung Ulik J1 or u divorce by stones.” Davud Mahomed 
Khin in observance,of hia oath was at Irak, and Khan Mahomed 
Kh&n, with like scruples occupied some caves below Bam fan. Syud 
Mahomed Khan failing in his negotiations with the Sheik Ali Ha- 
z&ras for a passage, returned without hesitation to Samian ; as an 
Afghan, considering oaths trivial matters, or, as a Syud, looking upon 
himself privileged to disregard them. He brought also with him 
the ions and brothers of Syud Shah Abbas of Bitchilik, and intro¬ 
duced them to the Khan’s acquaintance, which subsequently became 
10 intimate, that the Khan imposed a fine of Rupees five thousand 
on the Syud, who procuring a letter from the Sirdar of Kabul in 
hia favor, the Khan first pillaged and then demolished hia castle, 
writing to the Sirdar that his letter unfortunately had come too late. 
The Syud, exaggerating possibly^ estimated hia loss of property at 
Rupees twenty-thousand. The Kb£n visited bis brother Khin Ma¬ 
homed Khan in the caves, and much urged him to remain at Ba* 
miin, the latter was inflexible, and many high words pissed, and it 
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was finally agrqpd that each should no longer consider the other u 
a brother, and written documents to that effect were*inter changed. 
But it was ail a fa rep, Khan Mahomed Khau's departure was con¬ 
certed, and if the Khan*s designs were liable to suspicion by the 
Sirdar of Kabul, it waa*necessB£y that the'loyalty of Khan Mahom¬ 
ed should not be suspected. Davud Mahomed Kbin had consented 
to remain. 1 now made arrangements to accompany Khan Mahom¬ 
ed Kh£n. 

» * 

3 \ith marf,Ji\ Batman to Kdtu. It being understood that Khan Ma¬ 
homed Khan would pass the night at Topckf, 1 was in nogr^it hurry 
to start from Barman, and remained there until mid-day. The Khan 
himself took horse and had proceeded to Ahingbur, for the purpose, 
as was supposed, of conferring with his brothers, Davud Mahomed 
Khan, I knew, had been summoned from Irak I now followed him 
alone, and a young mao of Kabul who had engaged to attend my 
horae on the road, being to join at Topchf. Passed down the valley 
of Barman, and at some distance beyond the castle of Amir Mahomed 
Tajik, where the road borders on a precipice, was Assailed by the 
cries of two youths cutting ghuz bushes in the valley of the river 
beneath. They were too distant to bo intelligibly beard, but I found 
that they directed my attention to something below the precipice. 
Discovering after some trouble a path down into the bed of the val¬ 
ley, 1 found lying in agonies, pnd with countenances pale as death, 
Syud Abdul ah and his son, noticed as being inmates of the Sunduk 
Khanu tent in the Blsut expedition. They had obtained permission 
from the Khati to return to Kabul, and he had given to them, one of 
the running camels brought from Sind, which carried both, and 
mounted on this animal, they had left Bami&n to join Khan Mahom¬ 
ed Khan. The camel at this dangerous spot had'slipped or trod 
falsely, and precipitated himself and riders from a height of seventy 
or eighty feet. The animal was killed on the spot, the men were 
still living, nor did I know the extent of the injury they had received. 
Two horsemen joined us, and I wished the Syud and his son to be 
conveyed to the Tajik’s castle behind, but this was refused, the horse¬ 
man asking, when had Tajiks become Mfossolmans? As I could not 
carry them myself, all to be done; was to collect their effect# and 
place them under their heads. .On reaching Ahmghur, I found the 
Khan sitting on an eminence* south' of the castles, in conversation 
withPavud Mahomed Khan, his Naib Sadudin, Mull a Jahan Mahom¬ 
ed the envoy from Sind, and Jahandat Khan a Kaker, the two latter 
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proceeding to KabttL I joined ‘the group, and ‘although the dis¬ 
course was in Pushto, was able to comprehend the general drift. 
The Khan adverting to the probability of Doqt Mahomed Khan’s dis¬ 
pleasure or suspicions, desired Jihandat to Represent to him the im¬ 
portant services rendered, with which, if satisfied, well; if not, turn¬ 
ing to the castles in view, he said, here £ have castles, villages and 
gardens, and can content myself. Davud Mahomed Khan smiled, 
and observed, he feared the Sirdar would say that Haji had taken 
to his 41 akbul tugghi ,J or his “ own peculiar mode of humbugging,*' 
The K^an on rising gave me in charge toMulla Jahan Mahomed and 
Jahandat Khan, urging their attention tome on the road, and in¬ 
structing them to tell Khdu Mahomed Khan, not to softer me to in- 
cur any expence to Kabul. 

In company with my new companions, we passed Tupchi when I 
found our destination was KaJu. We crossed the Kotul Shuler Gir- 
dan, and descended into the, valley of Mori, when yet a glimmering 
of light remained. As we ascended it, darkness set in, and although 
the road was intricate and dangerous, and some of the animals some¬ 
times slipped, we reached KaJu in safety, We repaired to the castle 
of MirZufler’s brother, who took us to the Mihman khanu, where 
again was Shahghassi Syfudfn and his party. They were unwiilug 
as before to receive me, but admitted my companions, who made me 
over to a Hazara, telling him to conduct me to Kh£n Mahomed 
Khan. I was taken to a castle a little north, and introduced to Khan 
Mahomed Khan sitting by n cheerful Arc in a spacious room, with 
some one lying by his side bidden under bed clothes. He was ex¬ 
cessively angry with Mulla Jahan Mahomed, for having turned me 
adrift at so unseasonable an hour, and said that but for his female 
companion (the hidden thing under the bed clothes, proved to be 
a Hazara kuniz or slave-girl) I should have shared bis apartment. 
As it was, I was furnished with supper and then provided with lodg¬ 
ing in another apartment, where wc*e four or five horse*. Although 
ho late, chaff and barley were produced for my horse, by a brother 
or ion of Mir ZufTer. I may observe, that as we traced the valley 
of Mori, we met a number of men, women, and children, Hazaras 
of Kola, who bad been compelled to abandon their dwellings to the 
Afghan soldiery, and with weepings and lamentations were proceed¬ 
ing, I presume, to the caves af Morf; , 

31 $t march: Kdlu to TcAmr. Early in the morning our horses 
were saddled, and understanding the night was to be passed at Gir* 



dim Diwft, I proceeded, falling m with such horsemen as first 
advanced, without communicating with Khan Mahomad Khan. As 
we traced the vaje of ifciJ6 r the sngw began to lie heavy on the soil, 
increasing in quantity as %ve'neared the Kotul Ajlghuk or Ajikhuk. 
The ascent of the KotuL was cqpipqratirefy easy* and the road, if 
free from snow, is probably good : the descent is much more steep, 
and was now very troublesome. At the base of the Koto I on this 
aide was a castle to the left called Ajfkhuk, We now commenced 
the valley of Karzar and our road was strewed with the skeletons of 
the animals that had''perished during the march of the Gfilam Khnnu 
troops. After some distance reached the two castles of ’Karzar one 
seated left of the rivulet* and the other, that built by Mir Yezdon- 
buksh, right of it and on the line of the road. The latter was gar¬ 
risoned by Afghans, and the former by Mahomed All Beg and his 
Seghanchis. From Karzar the valley widens a little and afterwards 
expands at a place called Seh Kills (the three castles) where were 
indeed the number indicated of inhabited castles, and two or three 
ruinous ones. Hence the valley again contracts until we arrive at 
Siah Sung (the black rock) where Mir Yezdanbuksh slew the Va¬ 
kil Syfulah, the murderer of hia father, who himself was also slain 
here] at this spot it is connected with another turning to the right 
which we followed. We marched until dark, and I had the mortifi¬ 
cation to learn that Khan Mahomed Khan had remained at Karzar, 
I was, therefore, in a manner' alone, and left to my own exertions 
and the favor of heaven. The b or semen „in front of me, had pr ex¬ 
ceeded until no vestige oF a path was discernible, and as it was 
night they were in much perplexity* We had without knowing it 
arrived at the spot where the valley of Siah Sung opens into that of 
the Helmund river. After much search, a path was reported leading 
up the eminences on our right, this was pursued and brought us 
on a table space, which we traversed? in hopes of finding some in¬ 
habited spot. We came upon tw6 castles, the inmates of which 
raaimed the walla and loudly protested against our halting* The 
whole body of horse collected around .the second castle, and as snow 
was falling, and our situation becoming very desperate, some of the 
moat belligerent of the party, called upon their companions styling 
them the victors of S£gh£n and Kahmerd, and exclaimed it would 
be disgraceful if they could not compel the Hazaras to admit them. 
The gates of the castle were assailed by axes and atones but in vain, 
when the owner offered, if his guests quietly took up quarters under 
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the walls to provide them with fuel and chaff, buwhe peremptorily 
affirmed that, none should he admitted within the chstle; these terms 
were accepted. It was soon discovered that the two castles belong* 
ed to two brothers, Mahomed ShuftTKhan and Mahomed Hu&son 
Khan, Talishes and not Hazaras,.the latter was present, the former 
at Kabul. My 1 condition was not much improved, having no one 
that I could claim as a companion, and no one willing to admit me 
as such, la this dilemma, I addressed myself to Mahomed Hussan 
Khan, who was now nosy among the men in promoting their ar¬ 
rangements, He instantly took my hand, and put it into that of 
one of his servants, telling him to take me and my horse to the 
farther castle- Here I was comfortably lodged, had a good supper, 
and the sons of my landlords passed a good part of the night with 
me m chitchat, I found the name of the place was Tabur, and that 
it was part of the districts Girdun DiwaL 

3 2d march; Tabur to Sir dhi&kmch* In the morning retraced 
the road to the junction of the valley of Siah Sung with that of 
the Helmund river, winch we crossed, the stream flowing under ice* 
On the eminences to our I ell were two or three castles and kish- 
Jaks, and in front of them were sitting numbers of Hazaras with 
their firelocks, not, as 1 imagine, for the purpose of annoying ub, 
but of securing themselves from interruption* From the Hdmond 
we ascended the valley leading southerly for some distance, and 
then another stretching easterly, which finished in mi ascent rather 
than a Kottd, which brought ua on the plain of Sort of some extent* 
Here were three castles visible, much to the left of the road, the 
nearest one of superior construction was that of Mir Ufzil. From 
Stfrt another ascent or slight Koto! brought us into the plain of 
Kirghu at the base of the Kolul Houai ; the passage of this Kotul 
was difficult and there were few traces of a road. However we $m> 
ceeded in crossing it and descended into the valley of Houai, it 
being still daylight. Many took up quarters at Killah Vizir, the 
castle of Zulfukar Khan, others with myself proceeded. On reaching 
the castle of Mu staph a Khan, entrance was refused, and we went 
on until we reached the castles at the entrance of Sir Chishmeh, 
belonging to Ismail Khan Mem/ It was now night and admittance 
dike refused* The heroes of Kahmerd pnd Seghan, again had re¬ 
course to ineffectual menace and violence; the walls of the castles 
were manned, and some shots, probably blank ones, fired from them* 
The party it length contented themselves with a large stable and 



muajit withom^Re walls. I here, saw no remedy but pairing the 
night on the ground, and the best place I could fin9, was under 
the gateway of the castle. JMy postin was wet on the outside, u 
a good deal of snow had ^fallen during the d^y, but I had a large ex¬ 
cellent nummud or felt, CaStened* behind my saddle, which I now 
trusted would avail me, hut on rising from the ground where I had 
been sitting with my horse's *bridle in my hands, found it had been 
cut away. While uttering fruitless den unci atgms against the robber, 
a voice from within the castle whispered to me, that if I sat a little 
^hile till the Afghans were settled, I should be admitted. * These 
were glad tiding?, and the promise was fulfilled, the gates were 
opened, and myself and horse dragged in. I was led to a warm 
apartment, where was a sundulli, and thrusting my legs under it, was 
as comfortable aa I could be. 

march ; Sir Chishmeh to Eemunni. In the morning an 
excellent breakfast of stewed fowl was provided, it having been dis¬ 
covered that I was a Feringhv and not a TeUnghi, as had been at 
first supposed; and<some of the ladies of Ismael Khan who proved 
to be in the castle, sent an apology for having lodged me the night 
with grooms. This was unnecessary, I was too grateful for the shel¬ 
ter afforded to quarrel with the company I found myself in, and de¬ 
siring my thanks to be cS ^eyed, mounted and left the castle. 
There aiose a terrific south wind” which carried the drifting snow 
before it. I had never in my life witnessed any thing so violent, 
and until now had never formed a just conception of the effects of 
a wind tempest during winter in these regions. I bore up however 
against it, successively passing through the districts of Sir Chish¬ 
meh, Tirklmnu and Jdlaiz, when my powers yielded, and I found 
myself becoming insensible. Fortunately at this critical moment, 
a village was a little right of the mad, to which I turned my 
horse,, who also had become faint. Crossed the stream of the 
valley by a bridge, and entered the village on its bank. Threw 
myself from the horse, and entered without ceremony the first 
house with open door. The master, who saw how things stood, 
recommended me to the musjit, engaging to take care of my horse. 

I replied, my good man, I am a Feringlii, and what have I to do 
with the tnusjit. On which he instantly Jed me into an upper apart¬ 
ment occupied by a brother," There was a eundullj, my boots were 
pulled off and my feet examined, which had suffered no injury. My 
new holt, seeing a good Hazara burruk, bound round my w^it, 
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offered to receive it in lieu of -other remuneratio n end to kill a 
sheep in the evening. I gave it to them on condition, that if the 
wind continued on the morrow^ they should not turn me out of 
doors. My fight eye had been affected by the snow, and became 
very painful towards night; after Vying a variety of experiments, the 
pain yielded to the application of pressure. 

On the morrow, the wind continuing with unabated violence, halt¬ 
ed at Zemunni agreeably to engagement. My landlords here, were 
men engaged in petty 'traffic with the districts of Scghan, Kahmerd, 
the Dusht Sefed, &c. They affirmed that they were at a castle on 
the Dusht Sefed, when Ilaji Khan made his reconnaissance, mid that 
had he advanced, the Tatars would have fled. 

34 th march ; Zkmunni to K&bvt. The wind subsided; started 
Tor Kabul, and passing successively the village and castles of Z£- 
badak on the right of the volley, and the Zearut Kwojeh Esau on 
the line of road, crossed the Kotul link Sefed, and entered the 
district of UrghundiV Hence having Killa Kazi and the volleys of 
Chahar Deh to the right, and those of Mobarek and Afshar to the 
left, passed through Deh Muzzung and gained the precincts of Ka¬ 
bul by the bridge Nassir Khan—and marching through Chandol, 
reached the Balia Hissar while it was yet day. 
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Anniversary Muting. May 2nd, * 

H- 

Present Captain D" Ross, p, h. a. President in the chair; The 
Hon’ble Sir J* W. AwdrJ, ;,Ct>loncl T. Dictinsod; Major 0* Felix; 
Jh Bird, Esq.; Dr. C* Mofebead; W. Henderson, Esq,; John Skin¬ 
ner, Esq.; J. F, Heddle, Esq., * Secretary. 

Members of the Committee of management for the ensuing year# 
were elected, Members, Major Neil ConijJbell; Janies 

Bird, Esq,; CaptainJ. Holland; A. B. Grlebar, Esq.; W, C* Bruce, 
Esq,; Dr. J, Borne?, x. it,; C, McLeod, Esq,; Dr, R. Eroftn ; T. 
W. Henderson, Csq, Nrni+Resident Members. Colonel H, Polti ri¬ 
per; Colonel C. Ovuns; Lieutenant Colonel Sir A. Burncs; Captain 
R. Rhortrcdc; Captain E. P. Del’Hoste, J. Howison, Esq.; James 
Erskine, Esq.; Captain P. M, Mchill; Captain E. W. Hart. 

The following gentlemen were elected Members of the Society: 
W. Howard, Esq,, proposed by Dr, f. Bird, and seconded by The 
Hon’blc Sir J. W. Awdry ; Lieutenant Colonel G. Moore proposed 
by Dr. J. Bird, and seconded by Colonel Dickinson; H. G. Gordon, 
Esq, proposed by Dr, J. Bird, and seconded by Major Felix; Lieu¬ 
tenant a Montriou proposed by the President, and seconded by Co¬ 
lonel Dickinson. 

The following Resolutionfr^ete proposed and carried: 

1st. That a class of Honorary Members be instituted, for the pur* 
pose of attaching persons of distinction to this Society, as is cus¬ 
tomary in other similar institutions. 

2d. That the Committee of management and other Office-Bearer A 
who are eligible annually, be in future chosen by the general vote 
of the resident and non-resident Me Albers, to whom lists for this 
purpose shall be forwarded three months previous to the Anniversary 
Meeting, at which the voting lists shall be scrutinized, and the re¬ 
sult announced. 

3d* That application be mode to Government for the library be¬ 
longing to the late Euphrates expedition, said to consist of a selec¬ 
tion of valuable works on oriental Geography. 

CoRRESnONDEXCe. 

^ • * 

Read a letter from the Secretary of the Royal Geographical So¬ 
ciety, dated 1st January 1839, intimating that Sir Robert 
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Horton had informed him of tbd Society'a endeavg^s to procure & 
library, ind r offering bis assistance in selecting and purchasing a 
suitable collection of Geographical- hooka; at the same time sug¬ 
gesting that ^£100 laid out in second hand but complete works, 

would procure for the Society the most useful. 

* »■ 

Resolved, that the President be requested to convey the thanks of 
the Society to Sir R, W. Horton, for his exertions in promoting 
the objects of the institution. 

That the thanks of the Society be communicated to the Secre¬ 
tary of the Royal Geographical Society, Captain Washington, fo* 
his obliging offer of assistance, and that the sum suggested [iTitiO] 
he immediately placed at his disposal for the purchase of books. 

Read a letter from the Officiating Secretary to the Government 
of India presenting, by direction of the Right Honourable the Gover¬ 
nor General, a copy of a Report on Piracy in the Sooloo Sea,* 
by J. J, Blake, Esq. Commander, u, n, of E M« Ship Larne- 

A letter from the Secretary to Government presenting a paper 
entitled “Memoranda, the result of local knowledge of the Sutlege 
and Indus." By His Excellency General Sir Henry Fane, o. c. b,, 
&c, &c. 

A letter from the Secretary to Government conveying the thanks 
of the Honourable the Governor in Cornell for the presentation of 
three hundred copies of Major * Ia/ a vocabularies, which were 
printed at the Society's expense, 

A letter from the Secretary to Government presenting a copy of 
a " Description of the Bay and Harbour of Kurachee with a sketch 
of the trade, by Lieutenant T. G. Carless, I. N" 

Papers Presented. 

A short note on the remarkable coincidence between the language 
Bpokeu by the Gypsies in England .and the Hindustani; with a voca¬ 
bulary containing ISO words of the Tiipsy language,? &c. by R. X. 
Murphy, Eaq. 

A Journal of Travels in Afghanistan, by Nowrojee Furdoonjee, 
[lately attached to Sir A- Burnea mission] Communicated by Ma¬ 
jor Felix. 

m * 

■* ■ 

* Printed in the preceding number, 

\ Thii paper wu subsequently withdrawn by the author. 



An account the route between Sonmeanee and Candahar, from 
the mouth of one of the horse defers of Afghanistan** Arranged 
by Captain W. c". Harris of the Bombay Engineers* Communicat¬ 
ed by Dr. Burnes, a. h. . . * , , 

A narrative of an excursion into the Hazaureh country,t by C, 
Masson, Esq*. Communicated thtough the President, by Colonel H, 
Pottinger \ who at the same time presented copies of three Pali in¬ 
scriptions taken by Mr. Masson, at Sbabaz Ghari, a place thirty mile* 
distant from Peshawer. m 

■*A paper by Dr. Bird on the importance of instituting enquiry 
respecting Easterd Africa, with reference to its geography, and the 
trade carried on between the coast and the interior. 

The Secretary then submitted the fall owing statement of the So¬ 
ciety’s account for the past year* 


Statement of the Bombay Geographical SacUty't account from 3 OtL/fyrtf 1638^ 

to 3*M April 1839* 
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L- — Report on the Landed Tenures of Bombay. By F* 

Warden, Esq,, B* C, S, 

[Cnitfinunichtad by Major T. B. JitvIh, F, R. S.j 

Captain Dick in 80)1 in hi* exposition of the various tenure* under 
which the ground within the fort of Bombay is held, hue refrained 
n from going hack t^a remote period,” observing that " it will per¬ 
haps be fully sufficient for the present purpose to show that the 
II on*ble Company were in possession* it is difficult to say of what 
portion* of tho fort so long back aa tbe year 1V20/ 1 

Upon an investigation of so inn port ant a nature, affecting in its 
result the rights and interests of so many individuals, holding so 
large a portion of the landed property on the Island of Bombay* we 
cannot* in my opinion, carry our researches to too remote a period. 
The validity of those rights must depend* not so much upon the 
terms on which it was ceded to the crown of England* andjsub&e- 
quently transferred to the East India Company* as upon the policy 
by which the administration lias been go^rned in the assignment 
lands, as an encouragement to nfer^hants and others to establish 
themselves in Bombay. A comprehensive review of this nature is 
essential to that full consideration of the subject: which its great 
importance demands; and to the want'of such a review 1 attribute 
the doubly and uncertainties under which we at present labour, in 
regard to the line of conduct to be pursued towards the land hold¬ 
er*. I will endeavour to supply ihe omission above noticed* and 
in doing *o no apology will' be * necessary I am persuaded, for the 
prolixity of this report, embracing, Vs it does a period of upwards 
of one hundred and fifty years, and involving the permanent inter* 
cats of the Company and of so large and so wealthy a portion of 
their subjects, 
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The earliest English records in the office, are Vor*the years 1720, 
1723-4, and 1727-8, from which period the series, with the exceptiona 
of the years ]721-2-5 and G, Is complete. For information, how¬ 
ever, of the state af.private property p'ior to 1720,1 hare had re¬ 
course to Bruce's Annals 'Of the East India Company from their 
Establishment by the Charter of Queen Elizabeth in 1000, to the 
union of the London and English East India Company in 1707-8, 
and as those Annals’ have been compiled from official documents, the 
information they afford may be considered as authentic as if drawn 
from any of the records now in existence in the Secretary 1 ® Gfjice 
of Bombay. I have had recourse also to other works that have 
treated on the state of this bland at the period of its cession, I, 
therefore, flatter myself that this report will be found to comprehend 
data which may be relied on to assist the Government in passing 
that decision upon the nature of the existing tenures, which the 
community is asxiously, -and with no small degree of agitation, 
expecting. 

The points upon which I propose to treat, I will for the sake 
of perspicuity, divide into the following heads, viz. 

1st. To enquire into the state of the claims to lands by the- 
sovereign and individuals at the period of the gram of the island to* 
the East India Company; and to endeavour to discriminate the ex¬ 
tent of property belonging to each up to the years 17078. 

2d. To develope the principles on which the Government has 
been in th* practice of leasing or granting to individuals ground, 
the property of the Company,, within the same period; and to ascer¬ 
tain whether those principles have been respected or departed from 
by the Government at any time, with the view to discover on which 
tenures it was the intention of the Government to allot lands to 
% individuals. 

3d. To ascertain the light in which the grantees have been ac¬ 
customed to view their allotment of lands. 

4th. To review the system of taxation from the cession up to* 
this period, tracing the-several alterations or modifications which have- 
been made, with the view of ascertaining the right possessed by the 
Company to increase the land tax on every description of property. 

5th. To review the effect of the policy by which this island has 
been governed. 

Gth, Possessed of these data, to offer observations on Captain, 
Dickinson 1 ® Revenue Exposition. 

Lastly. To frx the rate at which the rent shall be fixed for the 

fixture. 
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TAe state of landed property from the cession of the island up to 
1707-8. ‘ 

This report is -confined principally to a review of the landed 
tenures within the wails of^the fjort, which the survey Captain Dick¬ 
inson has completed alone',embraces, hut it will be found to be ap¬ 
plicable to the island generally. 

By the eleventh Article, of the treaty of marriage between 
King Charles the Secondhand the Infanta Catherine of Portugal, 
dated the 23d of June 1(161, the Crown of Portugal ceded and 
granted to the Crown of England, the island and harbor of*Bom- 
bay, in full sovereignty. 

A fleet of five men-of-war, under the command of the Earl 
of Marlborough, with five hundred troops under Sir Abraham Ship- 
man, appointed to be General on shore, was despatched in March 
1662, with a Yicc-Roy of the King of Portugal on board, author¬ 
ized to deliver the ceded island and its di^endencies to the King 
of England. 

The King's fleet arrived at Bombay on the 18th of September 
1662, and demanded^ the cession of the island and of its dependen¬ 
cies, conformably to the treaty between the King and the Crown of 
Portugal. The Portuguese Governor evaded the cession in conse¬ 
quence of the English Admiral interpreting the terms of the treaty 
to embrace Bombay and its dependencies, or the islands of Caranja 
and Salnctte, whilst the Portuguese Viceroy construed the cession to 
be limited to the island of Bombay, and not to include the depen¬ 
dencies situated between Bombay and Bassein. Afler some fruit lea* 
endeavours to arrange the terms of the cession, the Earl of Marl- 
thorough returned to England, and Sir Abraham Shipman was oblig¬ 
ed to land the troops on the island of Angcdirah, twelve leagues 
from Goa. ( 

Without adverting to the attempts intermediately made to olv 
tain possession of Bombay, it is only necessary la the object of this 
report to slate, that Sir Abraham Shipman and the greater part of 
the troops having died at Angedivah from want of provision* and 
accommodation, and from the unheal thin ess of the climate, Hr. 
Cooke, the Secretary to Sir Abrahari Shipman, to preserve hie own 
life and the lives of the remainder of the troops, was compelled to 
accede to a treaty with the'Viceroy of Goa, in November 1664, in 
such terms as he would grant. By This convention, Mr. Cooke re¬ 
nounced on the part of England, all pretensions to the dependencies, 
and accepted the cession of Bombay only, on the same terms which 
its Governor had proposed, on the arrival of the Earl of Marlbo 
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rough T with the additional* article that, the Portuguese resident m 
Bombay should'be exempted from'lbe payment of cuBtoms, and 
have liberty of trade from Bauikira and the other wrecks of Salscuc, 

The King, on receiving intelligencer of the manner in which 
Mr. Cooke had agreed to “receive thg island from the Viceroy of 
Goa, disavowed the convention as contrary to the terms of the trea¬ 
ty; and appointed Sir Gerva&c Lucas la bo Governor of Bombay. 

When Sir Gerva$e Lucas arrived ti* Bombay (5th November 
IfitKi) and took charge of the Government* he instituted an enquiry 
into the proceedings and conduct of JHr. 6ooke, and found that, 
instead of carrying the revenues lo Ilia Majesty’a account* ho had 
extorted the sum of 12*U0l> Xeraphins from the inhabitants* and con¬ 
verted it to liia own private use, which was proved hy his receipt#, 
with other acta of an improper nature. 

The account which Sir Gervasc Lucas subsequently trans¬ 
mitted* not only of importance and value of the inland, but of 
it* exposed situation lo the Mogul power on the continent* affords 
evidence of the improvident convention which Cooke had formed,, by 
receiving the island from the Viceroy of Uda, without the King's 
rights being ascertained, or ft statement given of the extent of them, 
as transferred to the. Vrvwn of England. In hi* letter lo Lord Ar¬ 
lington, of the 21st March, J{RKH>7 > Sir Gervo&e, amongst other 
things* stated that he was making every effort to increase the King'# 
revenues* but, from the indefinite conditions on which Cooke bud 
received it, it was impracticable. to ascertain which of the inhabi¬ 
tants were legally possessed of sufficient titles tw their estates* no stip¬ 
ulation having frrffl mode, relative to the King's sovereignty of the 
sin if as some of the best estates in the island re fused to pay rent t and 
produced titles, which could not be disputed, though believed to be 

fictitious. That the island*,when properly cultivated, and the right# 
ascertained would be very productive. 

The Crown of Engl and considering the island of Bombay a# 
an unprofitable acid chargeable possession, transferred it to the 
East India Company by letter's Parent, dated the 27th March, M3B8, 
By this Charter, the King granted the port and inland of 
Bombay to the London East Lidia Company, in perpetuity, with all 
the rights ; '* profits and territories thereof in as full manner as the 
King himself possessed them, by virtue of the treaty with the King 
of Portugal, by which the island was ceded to Hi# Majesty, to be 
held by ihe Company of the King, in free and common aoccage as 
of the manor of East Greenwich, on payment of the annuel rent of 
*£10 In gold* on the iMkh September in each year. hJ The Company 





were neither |« adH, nor part with the udtmd, They Here empower¬ 
ed to entertain officers and nVn, arf* a garrison for th(? island ; to 
appoint and dismiss Governor^ and officers; to make Jaws for the 
better Government thereof and .to exercise Martial, Law in it, — A/J 
persons born in Bombay, >'erc to*be accounted natural subjects of 
England ; and the Company were' to enjoy all the privileges and 
powers granted by this charter, in any place they might purchase 
or acquire, in or near the tt£d island. , „ 

This transfer was communicated to Sir Gervase Lucas, by a 
letter from the Court of Directors, accompanied with an authenti¬ 
cated copy of the King's grant, empowering him to deliver the island 
to Sir George Oxinden and the council of Surat. The Court at 
the same time sent a commission to Sir George Qxindeu, to receive 
charge of the island, and to vest one of the council of Surat 
with the civil and military administration of it: an estimate of the 
revenues amounting to d>2H3% per annum, was also transmitted to 
Sjr George Ox i mien with directions to engage any of the King's 
troops, who might be disposed to enter into the Company's service, 
and to call in the guards of the factory of Bantam, and a proportion 
of the Company's Serving at Fort Saint George to fill up the gar¬ 
rison at Bombay ; and, as mi encouragement, these soldiers were to 
be allowed half pay, on condition of iheir beaming settlers on the 
island, and affording their lab*#tr jor the cultivation qf it; and 
annually new settlers were to be sent from England, 

With the object also of improving the* cultivation of Bom¬ 
bay, (that the produce might be equal to the charges of the Go¬ 
vernment,) Sir George was instructed to invite such of the natives 
ns might choose to resort to, and settle on, the island, to encourage 
them by taking the most moderate profits’ on trade, and to endeavour 
to open a commerce between Bombay, jhc Persian Gulph, and the 
Red Sea, for cadi of which otic small vessel, laden with Company's 
Goods, was to be despatched, and powers given to the commanders, 
to offer to the natives at the ports at which they might touch, a free 
passage to Bombay, and full protection when they should arrive, 
to enable them to carry on their trade. 

When Sir Gervasc Lucas assumed the Government, he ap¬ 
pointed Captain Henry Gary to he Deputy Governor, and this offi¬ 
cer seems to have proceeded oil the same plan os his predecessor, 
in ascertaining ike royal rights in *thc island, and improving its 
revenue and trade. In the preceding season, Sir Gervaee had dis¬ 
missed Mr + Cooke, Tor having appropriated part of the revenues to 
his own use, and endeavoured to defraud the heir of Sir Abraham 



Shipman; on the event, Mr, Cooke bad gone V> Gob, and placed 
himself under the protection \>f the Jesuits. On hearing of the death 
of Sir Gervase Lucas, which occurred on the 21st of May, 1667, 
Mr* Cooke claimed h' a right to succeed to Ihe Government; this 
Mr* Gary and his Council-rej acted, "aytiich brought Mr. Cooke to 
Band ora, on (he island of Salsetle^ where he endeavoured to assem¬ 
ble a force, assisted by (he Jesuits,' to.re-establish himself in Bom¬ 
bay* Cooke was proclaimed a rebel asika traitor, and refused any 
countenance or protection from Sir George Oxinden* 

These mixed transactions however, would he of inferior con- 

■■ - 

sequence, if the source of them could not be^ traced to an event 
which took place during the administration of Sir Geivasc Lucas; 
at the time when Mr. Cooke acceded to the terms, upon which the 
Viceroy of Goa agreed to cede the bland, either he had not examin¬ 
ed the rights to tht lands hdd of the Crown of Portugal by the 
tnAotofontj, or he had considered that the ascertaining of those 
rights would become a source of emolument to himself Thu Je¬ 
suits 1 College at Btmdora claimed a tonsidrrable orient of land and 
of rights in the island t which Sir Gervasc Refused io admit; on 
which they had recourse to force : this, (he Governor conceived to 
be an act of treason against lib Majesty’s Government, and declar¬ 
ed the lands and rights to be forfeited to the King; a decision 
which explains the reception and encouragement given to Mr, Cooke 
by the Jesuits of Bandera. Mr. bury the Deputy Governor, there¬ 
fore, proclaimed Mi. Cooke a traitor, and Sir George Oxinden re¬ 
fused to receive or encourage him at the factory of Surat, The 
whole of these parties referred the matters in dispute, by letters to 
the King, to the Lord Chancellor, and to the Secretary of Slate; 
and Mr* Gary determined to maintain his right to the administration 
of the land, till the King's ^pleasure should be known. 

In making these communications to the King and .to the 
Secretary of Stale, Mr, Gary transmitted a statement of the reve¬ 
nues of the island, as improved by Sir Gervaae Lucas and himself; 
this statement is the more interesting, as it ascertains the v&hie of 
the grant of Bombay to the East India Company, and is as fol¬ 
lows : — 
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* * , 4 XerepbiDB, 

Rupees 6,438 2 13 Rent of Mud£un . ,**, . , ■ «...* -9,300 0 4Q 

„ 3,321 % 69 do, Mahim : p .. , . . . 4,707 2 45 

„ 1,645 3 54 do! FurtH , . ... . 2,377 X 56 

n 1,203 1 20 do, Vadetft.1,736 0 #0 

„ 647 0 40 do, Sion 7D0 0 60 

„ 305 1 4S do. Verolv 671 1 34 

„ 4,302 1 B0 do. Bpmbfim., . , * . 6,344 2 6L 

„ 6,611 2 16 do. .Tobacco Stant or Frame . , - . 9 f G55 0 0 

„ 1,661 2 16 Taverns . * - ■ * . - - . » r| . ■ - , * ^,400 0 O 

„ 12,261 r 2 16 The account* of Customs - .18,000 0 0 

* 12,261 f 2 16 do. CocoanntB . . , * - , - 18,000* 0 0 


50,740 0 00" Xen-phins.. , 73,870 1 J6 

H01 3 58 More mtj be advanced.. . 1,120 1 62 


fta. 51,542 0 46 Total Xetnpbina * .* 75,000 0 O 


Which at thirteen Xcrcphina for 22s. Gd. sterling amount to £6,490 17 b. Od, 

The Court, in this sens cm, having made the requisite ap¬ 
pointments for the administration of Bombay, framed the following 
general regulations, with the view of rendering the island an En¬ 
glish Colony. 

The fort, or castle, was to be enlarged and strengthened ; a 
town was to hi built on a regular plan, and to be so situated, as to 
he under the protection of the%rt. Inhabitants, chiefly English, 
were to be encouraged to settle in it, and to be exempted for five 
years, from (he payment of customs: the revenues (amounting ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Gary's estimate, to <£6,490 per annum] were to be 
improved without imposing any discouraging taxes; the Protestant 
religion was to be favoured, but no untie cess ary restraints imposed 
upon the inhabitants who might profess a different faith ; manufac¬ 
turers of all sorts of cottons and silks were to he encouraged, and 
looms provided for the settlers; a harbour, with docks, was to be 
constructed; a proportion of soldiers, with their wives and families, 
were, annually to be sent from England ; and an armed vessel, of 
about one hundred and eighty tons, was to he stationed at Bombay 
for the protection of the island and of its trade. 

The orders of the Court of Directors on the subject of the 
claims of the Portuguese to hitrd on the island, were to ascertain 
whether the lands belonged to the Crown of Portugal or to indivi- 


* The discrepancy between the amount and items, in thi* statement occurs 
in the MS. copy presented to the Society.— S, €?. S. 
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duals t in 1661, the date of 4he -&$sian t and that alt acquisitions pos¬ 
terior to that date) towst id fold to have proceeded from nit imperfect 
right, but, as it would lie imprflden^to defray strengthening the fort 
or building the 4own^ the Government authorized to purchase 
the lands in the immediate vicinity of ihj fort, provided the expense 
did not exceed 4.'150U; the inhabitants were to be allowed a moder¬ 
ate toleration, but the claims of the Jesuits* though admissible by 
the Portuguese usa^s, were not to b-e^SWd valid in an English set- 
tlement* * 

Sir* George Oxinden the Governor died on the 14th of July, 
1669, and was succeeded by Mr* Gerald Aungicih 

President Aungier* on hia arrival published the Company'* 
Regulation* for the Civil and Military administration of the island* 
and formed two Courts of Judicature ; the inferior Court consoling 
of a Company's Civil officer* assisted by native officers, who were 
lo take cognizance of all' disputes under the amount of two hun¬ 
dred Xeraphins; and the superior Court* composed of the Deputy 
Governor and Council, to whom appeals were competent from the 
inferior Court, to take cognizance of all civil and criminal cases 
whatever; their decisions to be final, and without appeal, except in 
cases of the greatest necessity: — These Courts were to meet regu¬ 
larly once a week* The exemption frdin taxes for five years, recom¬ 
mended by the Court* to encourage the merchants and manufactures, 
Governor Aungier, without receding from the principle, modified, 
by continuing the (fid customs on the produce of the island, on 
cocounuta and coir used an cordage, arid on wine, firrack, opium, 
and tobacco;: hut he exempted bullion, and the goods specified in 
the Court's order, from all Customs, and to cover the loss of reve* 
nue Imposed a port duty of one per cent. The result of this sur¬ 
vey was, that the amotmtwif the revenues from the lands had been 
overrated* by the large proportion of them claimed and retained by 
the Jesuits; but the amount of the lesser inland Customs had been 
underrated* because when put up to sale, they had produced £20U 
more in this, than in the preceding year. With regard to the'pro¬ 
jected town, the expense incur/ed in erecting the fort had rendered 
it a subject for future consideration ; and as the claims for right* to 
lands near the town had hem ituWoti/, he had removed the fisher¬ 
men to some distance* and intended to build the houses on the 
ground where their huts stood ; but it would require time to adjust 
the foundations of the rights to lands before houtes for the settlers 
and merchants could be erected. 
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The forLiflcAioni of Bombay wfire^at this period qp t limit¬ 
ed scale \ the bast ions and curtains of the fori towards the land had 
been raised to wit A in nine feet vf their intended height; but towards 
the wea, batteries only erected, as bastions would be the work 
of the subsequent year. The Heryices of a Mr. Harman Blake as 
nn Engineer, were accepted, and he was appointed Engineer and 
Surveyor General in Bomjfay; bis surreys were also directed to 
asrrrtain the rights to property, as well as lo (he works.* This suiv 
vey is not forthcoming 

.The separate information from Bombay during the season 
1673-74, consisted* of what would, in modern limes, be termed a 
statistical account of the island, specifying the division of it into 
the districts of Bombay and Mahim, with an account of its inhabi¬ 
tants, European and Native, the extent and magnitude of the forti¬ 
fication?, upon which one hundred pieces of cannon had already 
been mounted, the strength of the garrison, consisting of two com¬ 
panies, of two hundred men each, of which the greatest proportion 
were toposes, and one hundred more of this force employed in the 
Marine m t and of three companies of militia. The report proceeded 
to consider (in the event of peace) the practicability of rendering 
Bombay a seat of trade, equal to Surat, without interfering with 
the purchases or sales at iha\ Presidency It was taken as a prin¬ 
ciple, that branches of trade might be opened between Bombay and 
the Gutphs of Persia and Arabia, and between this island and the 
ports af Sevajep, and those tn the Deccan; but this speculation 
affords only the result, that however comprehensive the views of 
President Aungier might be, taking the whole oT the preceding de¬ 
tails into consideration, the prospect of ap enlarged commerce from 
Bombay was precarious, if not doubtful. 

President Aungier's attention was ne*t directed to improve the 
revenues of the island by the establishment of a Mint, by farming 
the customs, end by taking measures for the introduction of en- 
cise duties, to which the inhabitants had been accustomed, under 
the Portuguese Government* 

As the exemption from the payments of customs for five years 
(or Jjie period which had elapsed, since the Island was granted 
by the King to the Company) ensured at the close of this season, 
Mr* Aungier and his Council framed regulations, with the following 
object, vix. the carrying the amount of the revenue to the Com¬ 
pany's account, and applying one per cent* to defray the charges of 
the fortifications. Under this regulation, all goods, whether imported 
or exported, were to be entered at the Custom house of Bombay or 
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Hahtftt, and line following fates werp fixed for the principal imports 
and exports; all goods imported,, including coir, grain , and limber, 
io pay two and half per cent. an*d one pqr dent towards the fortifica¬ 
tions! with the exception; of Indian-tobacco and Indian iron, which 
were to pay eight per cent. cu&tofQ, and-one per cent-towards the for¬ 
tifications : all goods exported, tc^.pay three and a half per cent, 
with the exception of the produce'oft he island(cocoenufa, salt f 
fish, &c.) which was ao pay eight per cenf. custom,mud one per cent, 
towards the fortifications. Gold, silver, jewels, pearls, be 2 oar stones, 
musk * amber, and coins of copper and tin, to be free of all Cus¬ 
tom b, either on import or export. 

Mr. Brace has omitted to mention a very important proceed¬ 
ing that occurred during Mr. Aungiei^s Government, the compact 
entered into between Mr Aungier and the inhabitants regarding: 
their estates. It must be evident from the preceding detail, that 
after the island had been surrendered to the English, many discon¬ 
tents and disputes nuist have arisen as to what property belonged of 
right to the Grown, and what to the people ; besides which the lands 
and estates of several persons had been seized by the English. 
When these circumstances became known in England, orders were 
sent by His Majesty, and the Court of Directors, that restoration 
should be made to all who could. On examination of their titles, 
establish their right to what they c^iimed- 

As in the examination which took place, considerable doubts 
arose affecting the Wlidity’of other tenures, the people were desir¬ 
ous that their titles should be distinctly fixed by a regulation, rather 
than weakened by the scrutiny} and were willing to make a pecu¬ 
niary compromise, for the permanent security of their property. 

An assembly of all the inhabitants interested in the ques¬ 
tions was therefore summoned on the 1st of November, Ifl74, and 
the Governor with the members of Council and others, together with 
thase of the Portuguese inhabitants, who had been chosen represen¬ 
tatives of the people, consented to the terms specified in the agree¬ 
ment copied in No. 3. 

tt was stipulated that thia agreement should be perpetual and 
irrevocable, and for the satisfaction of the inhabitants. Government 
promised to prevail on thq Company to confirm it by a patent 
under their hands and seals. 

It does not, however, appear that it was ever either ratified 
m annulled by tlie Court of Directors, but the frequent reference 
made to it, and the continued fulfilment of its stipulations, prove, 
that the agreement was always considered valid, and conferred eve¬ 
ry force that it could have received from their confirmation. 
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At tini early* period, therefore, were the inhabitants recur* 
ed in their posusBiom, all Who noW bold property subject to the 
payment of what *is called pension* possew it by a tenure of which 
the government cannot derive them unless .the land 1 b required for 
budding “ cities, towns o^fortifications/’ when reasonable satisfac¬ 
tion ia to be made to the proprietors. 

The unsettled state of the 4 government had, for almost three 
years, obliged President 'Aungier to reside atJBombay, Mid to leave 
the management of the Company's interests at Surat to the conn* 
cil; on his return to Surat, in September 1675, the instrilhtiona 
which he framed , m and left with the Deputj Governor and his coun¬ 
cil, afford a distinct view of the situation of affairs at Bombay. 
After the President had suppressed a mutiny that had broken out, 
and introduced regularity into the administration, he placed before 
the Court an account of the inhabitants of the inland, consisting of 
the English garrison and sett!era; the Portuguese who had remained 
after the cession, and a mixed assemblage of Hindoo, Mahomedau, 
and Parses inhabitants : he next took a view of the great object of 
the Company to render Bombay an emporium of trade, and recom¬ 
mended, that the regulations which had beeu established for the 
garrison and for the English settlers, should be the general rule of 
the government; but, as it would be difficult to reduce the mixed 
classes or the other inhabitants.^under those regulations, it would 
be proper to form them into something tike the English incorpora¬ 
tions, and to direct them to elect five person's, .who were to become 
their representatives, to hear and prepare their different claims for 
the consideration of the Governor in Council; those persona to be 
responsible for all tumults, or disorderly conduct, of the classes of 
inhabitants whom they represented: by this expedient, President 
Aungier trusted, that general confident would be created in the 
Company's government. With the object of encouraging the trade 
of the island, he recommended that forbearance and moderation 
should be observed in levying the duties of customs, rents, licenses, 
5tc. J+ but calculated that the revenue would amount to [0,700 
Xeraphins per annum. 

This year the duties were farmed, as the most profitable expe¬ 
dient, and excise taxes on provisions established, on the same prin¬ 
ciple as practised by the Dutch at Batavia ; by winch the amount 
of the revenues had be^en iocreaaed,' and thin system was to be fol¬ 
lowed up, as far as the circumstances of the island would permit. 
Of the military arrangements in contemplation, it is only necessary 
to notice the project to establish a militia, for the better defence of 



the island. In the course *of (he hihd, lI>« clpedicat tu tried, 
and sis hurttired men embodied* the Aarges of which were defrayed 
bj about ant hundred of the principal landearners jtn the island. 

The only material occurrence in ifie subsequent year consisted in 
the appointment of a Judge tor the isltfqd/the embodying of a troop 
of hotae and the encouragement directed to be given to the diamond 
merchants to settle at Bombay, and protection to the weavers; and 
■uch of thjp soldi ere # whose conduct hVth been regular, and whose 
term of seven years had expired were to be promoted to small civil 
trusts.* 

Mr. Aungier died on the 30th of June 1677, when the govern* 
Tnent devolved on Mr. Henry Oxinden. 

The report of Mr. Oxinden on the internal circumstances of the 
island, stated, that the revenues from customs amounted to 30,000 
Xeraphins per annum, that though the inhabitants were numerous 
(consisting of Gentooa, MahomedaiiB, and indeed the outcasts of 
all sects, who had sought protection} they were of the poorer classes t 
to whom every indulgence had been shewn, in. the hope of inducing 
the more wealthy native merchants and manufacturers to place them¬ 
selves under the -English government : but the prospect of the island 
ultimately becoming a seat of trade was remote, from the opposite 
coasts being exposed to the armies of+Sevajee, and from the Mogul 
armies being employed in the Patau wars and those in the Deccan 
being unable to stop hie progress; tiiat the Portuguese at Tannah and 
Caranja, continued ,lt? obstruct the entrance or provisions, and 
created every obstacle to the trade of the island* The political and 
commercial importance of Bombay therefore, was distant, and the 
difficulties of bringing it beyond its present narrow influence daily 
increasing, for the progress of Sevajee in countries immediately 
connected with it, and big alliances with Vmspore and Golconda, 
had enabled him almost to command the Deccan towards the Car¬ 
natic, and all the countries between u and Surat. 

With the view of providing a sum equal to the civil and military 
charges of the government, the Court required in the year 1079-80 
that all houses should be valued, and a proportionate tax imposed 
on each, the uncultivated land "surveyed , and let out on rant, and the 
marshy ground drained t and rendered ft for agriculture. 

The King, by letters patent, d filedUth August 1683, authorized 
the Company to exercise Admiralty jurisdiction in the countries 
within their limits: the object of this grant was to enable them to 
seize and condemn the ships of the interlopers; for this purpose, 
the Pteaident was appointed Judge Advocate, pro-iempore, to take 
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cognizance of ^JltiavaJ cues: theie* powers wore given to the Previ¬ 
dent and Council of Surat, to resist *&icroaohnieniB on the Compa¬ 
ny J s privileges, 04 the time when the ships and cargoes of the inter- 
lepers had been England, and. prosecutions instituted 

against the owners and comnltnderr - 

This authority to the President and Council of Surat was, how¬ 
ever* temporary only, that they might be enabled to seize the goods 
of the interlopers and allerf the parties to recover, by suits in chan¬ 
cery, in Eng'and ; for by a commission from the King, dated 5th 
February 1663-4; and from the Court dated ?fh April 16S4, Dr. 
John St. John wps appointed Judge of the Court of Admiralty to 
be erected in the East Indies, and to hate cognizance of all Admi¬ 
ralty cases within the Company’s limits. This Court was to be 
held at Bombay, a a being a possession acquired by the Crown, and, 
by it, vested in the Company, in full property. It was to consist of 
the Judge, and two merchants, Company’s servants i the Judge was 
to have a salary of j£ 20 U per annum, and allowances at the Com¬ 
pany’s table; be was to take cognizance of, and to try, examine 
and decide on, all oases regardiog the interlopers or private mer¬ 
chants, who might attempt, contrary to the King’s orders, and in 
violation of the Company’s exclusive privileges, to trade, or establish 
factories, in the countries within their limits : all the processes were 
to be in English, and not in Latin, and a table of fees to be framed, 
to prevent arbitrary charges on the King's subjects, or the natives 
of India, ■ # 

The capture of Bantam by the Dutch, led to the declaration of 
the Court, that, in future, they would consider Bombay as an inde¬ 
pendent English settlement, and the seat of the power and trade of 
the English nation in the East Indies, a* resolution which was incom¬ 
patible with the retrenchments, civil gnd military, ordered in the 
two last seasons. , 

The revolution at Bantam had induced llis Majesty and the Court 
to send out a naval and military force, the object of which was to 
oblige the Native powers to con form to subsisting treaties, and to 
asai&( in the restoration of the King of Bantam who had been de¬ 
throned by his son, instigated by 'the Dutch: when this service 

should be effected, the soldiers embarked for that purpose, were to 

■ * > 

proceed to Bombay, and to for(n the third company on the military 
establishment of that island. Forty recruits also, were sent to 
complete the two established companies, and the fortifications were 
ordered to be strengthened ; and to add to the effective force of the 
garrison, two companies of Rajpoot*, of one hundred men each, 
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were lo be embodied and 4he'meu selected frouT the countries not 
subject to the Moguls to Sanfbajee o/*to the Portuguese, to be com¬ 
manded by officers of their own cast, ta»use th^ir own army, and 
to hare a weekly pay^ half in rice ami* half jn money, and when 
on duty, to be blended with the regular jRriglish troops. 

To defray the charges of this "enlarged establishment, taking the 
Dutch at Batavia as an example, and proceeding on the practice at 
St. Helena, a duty yf half a dollar wakurdered to bo levied on all 
ships anchoring in the harbour, (the Company's ships not excepted) 
a dufp on all fishing boats, of one rupee each, per annum, whether 
those of the island or those of the Portuguese at Tarnish to coun¬ 
teract their exactions; and one rupee per annum on each shop-keeper 
on tkt island; an exception, however, was made of the ships and 
boats of the subjects of the Mogul and of S&robajec, to prevent dis¬ 
putes with these powers. 

With these sources of revenue, the Deputy Governor and Council, 
were to endeavour to liquidate the debts incurred on the dead stock, 
estimated at ho large a sum as <£300,QUO, that the revenues and 
debts might balance each other. 

The orders of the Court to the President and Council of Bom¬ 
bay! for the internal administration of the island, were equally pre¬ 
cise ; as the Company had been vested with authority to exercise 
Admiralty jurisdiction and Martial the Court resolved to bring 
to justice any of their commanders who might be guilty of disobe¬ 
dience, or refuse to, act against their enemies, whether European 
interlopers, or Dutch or Portuguese rivals; and (he President was 
ordered to enforce strict discipline in the troops, either regular or 
militia, that the force on the island might be adequate to its defence 
against any enemy. - ' 

To deftay the charges this naval and military force, the Cus¬ 
toms on all goods were increased to fire per cent, and the President 
and Council were in future to observe such orders as they might 
receive from the Secret Committee, appointed for the purpose of 
rendering the orders of the Court less known to their domestic 
or foreign enemies i in all treaties with the country powers, it was 
to be a preliminary that they should deliver up all English subjects 
in tbe territories, without reserve (whether they were Company's 
servants or not) to the respective ? Presidencies or factories, which 
might demand them. " 

With tbe object, therefore of rendering Bombay an efficient re¬ 
gency and seat of trade, and to enable it to protect the agency left 
to keep up tbe commercial relations between Surat and Bombay, 



it fa ordered; tltat a dry 'ihouid be built, and a duty of 
one dollar per ton levied on every fillip that might i>e repaired 
at it, that a wharf and**pier t shoufd be erected, for loading and 
unloading vessels, Old r^ea established, to, be paid on landing or 
■hipping goods: that, to make the'remmet balance the chargee, a 
progressive duty shoo Id be imposed, of from one skilling to two 
shillings and six pence f on every house in Bombay : that the English 
inhabitants, not in the Company's service, should be liable to a duty 
of consulage; that a post Office should be established, and reason¬ 
able rates for letters imposed, either in the island, or sent ahd re¬ 
ceived in the Company's commercial stations; that an Insurance 
Office should be constituted, on the same principle as that at Fort 
Saint George; that the fortifications should be increased and the 
garrison strengthened, by recalling all Europeans who might be in 
the service of the native powers, and offering to such men encour¬ 
agement to engage in the Company's military service, because from 
having constitutions habituated to the climate; they would be of 
more use, than recruits brought from Europe, ‘ 1 one seasoned man 
being worth two fresh ones.’' 

At the commencement of the year, the Siddce’s fleet and srmj 
invaded Bombay, and got possession of Mahim, Mazagon, and 
Sion, and the Governor and his garrison, were besieged in the 
town and castle, and unable to take any measures for carrying 
into execution the orders of the Court for the improvement of the 
island, and it was not till the 6th May 1690, + that orders were sent, 
from the Governor of Surat to the Siddee, to evacuate Bombay, 
or till the 22d June, that he quitted the island, and the English 
again took possession of Mazagon/Mahim, and Sion. 

During these public transactions, it was impossible the measures 
recommended by the Co art, for improving the revenue of the 
island,. could be carried into effect. The natives it was found, 
would not undertake the coining of money, or managing of the 
mint, as it had been supposed they would j and during the period 
of actual or threatened invasion, the revenues from lands or house* 
could not be collected, or the projects of establishing a Post Office* 
or Insurance Office attempted; hence it was impossible to raise a 
revenue equal to the Company'a■> estimate, which had erroneously 
been adopted, in imitation Of the Dutch, without reflecting that 
what had been practicable in old establish menu could not apply to 
Bombay, as yet only held by the Company for a abort lime, and, 
during that period, exposed to the insubordination of the garrison 
and inhabitants, and to opposition by the Portuguese occupying the 
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ftt&tinns from which supplies'could be^br ought to the blind, or liable 
to perpetual alarms of invasion, by the contending powers on the 
neighbouring continent of Indif; f ** r 

After explaining the general circunioftmcetftaf Bombay, the De¬ 
puty Governor end Council 4 reported that the Jesuits on the island 
had been active during the invasiop of the Siddee, in promoting his 
views, end therefore that they had seized on all the lands owned or 
occupied ftp Men, but^had deferred any fiVsl decision on this subject, 
till the arrival of the President from Buret, who would judge of the 
claims of those people, and restore their lands to such of them, as 
could exculpate themselves, or confirm the right of the Company 
to such portions as had been the property of the guilty. This meas¬ 
ure, however expedient, it won feared, might induce the Portuguese 
to attack the island; but, it was kept in as good a state of defence 
as was practicable. 

As the revenues were essential to the maintenance of their civil 
and military servants, and the preservation of the trade, the Court 
directed that they should he improved, by every practicable means, 
■nd explained that the measure of confiscating the lands of those 
who had deserted them during the invasion of the island, had al¬ 
ready been justified by the precedent of Signior de Tavora, which 
had been decided by Charles II, and the Privy Council, twenty years 
before the case occurred; but desired that the lands might be re¬ 
stored to such of the claimants as might be found innocent. 

This resolution appears to have originated in the conduct of the 
Portuguese inhabitants of Bombay, who during the Dutch war, and 
that with the Mogul, refused to assist in the defence of the island, 
and claimed exemption from military service; in this claim they 
were supported by the Portuguese Envoy in London, who presented 
a memorial in their favour tP the King, founded on rights under the 
former Portuguese dominion ah Bombay, In answer to this memo¬ 
rial, the Governor and Committees of the London East India Com* 
patty stated, that the inhabitants of the island of Bombay while they 
were subject to the King of 'Portugal , paid one-fourth part of the 
profits of their lands f as a quit-rent, which President Aungier, soon 
after the island came into the possession of the Company, commuted 
for a quit-rent of twenty thousand Keraphins per annum , reserv¬ 
ing to the Company, at representing the King, the right to the mili¬ 
tary- services under which the lands were held of the Crown of 
that during the late war with the Mogul, not only the 
payment of this quit-rent had been f ft fused, but the right to the 
military services denied, and, during hostilities, the Portuguese in- 
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habitants, had by "refusing forfeited the rights to their 

lands, though it was admitted that thtfy, by the cmiioq of the island 
to England, had 'becouift subjects 'of the king, to whom, by their 
tenures t they were ffouncF*to afford military <scrvioea, either person- 
all j or by substitute, mare partuftdaily in cases of' invasion, and 
that the lands held by ecclesiastics were equally bound to furnish 
military service, either by; thfe possessors, or by their substituteo. 
If therefore, it was considered, that the island, since being granted 
to the Company, had required for its defence, by fortifications and 
by garrisons so Urge a sum as ^400,000* particularly duriflg the 
wars between the*Mogul and the Hindoos, this claim of exemption 
from such service was unreasonable, more particularly when the 
practice of the native inhabitants of Madras and of all the other 
English, Dutch, French, and Danish colonies in India coold be 
adduced as evidence, that such services were admitted and general* 

The Court next approved the retaining the Gentoo soldiers in 
their service, and assigning them portions of lands for their main- 
tmnn.ee: they were, also to he allowed half pay, bat in this ease, 
the Company were fa receive half the produce of their lands ; a regu¬ 
lation the more expedient, from the difficulty of finding a sufficient 
number of recruits in England to strengthen the garrison. 

Sir John Gayer, appointed Governor of Bombay, on bis arrival on 
the iTth May, 1694, found the Qompatiy's government and trade in 
a miserable condition, for the revenue had been reduced from 
62,500 to 17,000 Xeraphins, and the principal source of it, or the 
cocoaiiut trees, from being totally neglected had yielded a small 
sunt only : the orders of the Coart, respecting the forfeited estates 
had been obeyed and the lands reslAred^to the proprietors, who had 
not actually assisted the Stddee in his invasion, on condition of 
paying one-fourth part of the produce* for the first year aa a fine- 
Sir John, however, determined to make Bombay the centre of the 
English trade in the West of India. 

No further information is traceable from Bruce 1 s Annals regarding 
the revenues or the nature of the landed tenures of Bombay, These 
details are however sufficient to lead to these important conclusions, 

IF bat the King's rights having been omitted to be defined, from 
the indefinite conditions oti wj^reh the island was taken possession 
of* it was impracticable to ascertain which of the inhabitants were 
legally possessed of sufficient titles to their estates, no stipulation 
having been made relative to the King's sovereignty of the soil; that 
some of the best estates refused to pay rent and produced tills* 
which could not be disputed, though believed to bejtctitwta, tbit the 
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Jesuits College at Ban dor claimed' a considerable extent of land 
and of rights in the is)andjMaak the claims of lands near the town 
had been numerous, but that wpuld Squire *time to adjust the 
foundations of those rights before Jious& for'ihe settlers and mer¬ 
chants could ,be erected : that the fishermen’s huts were removed 
from the town and houses built fin ihdr site for the settlers, that 
discontents and disputes having arisen as to what property belonged 
of right to the Crown and what to thfc people, Governor Aungier 
entered into the convention of 1674, which appears to have allayed 
those ^apprehensions, by recognizing the whole of the lands in.a 
state of cultivation to be private property, reserving however to the 
Company the right to the military services under which the lands 
were held of the Crown of Portugal. 

It does not appear that from the date of Aungicr’s convention to 
the year 1707-8, the lands were allotted to the new settlers under 
any specific leases. Within that period of thirty-three years, the 
population must havp increased, and Crown lands been proportion- 
ably assigned for their accommodation, but wo are ignorant of their 
extent and the term# on which they were foased out, or whether 
they paid any rent; but 1 am inclined to think not, and that until 
1718, the new tenant* held their lands as feuds at the wi'f of the 
lord, under an implied engagement to afford military service when 
required, and that, in that year a m^ney rent was substituted, as will 
be hereafter more particularly noticed. 

Although no satisfactory result can at this distant period bo 
drawn from an attempt to ascertain the precise extent of the lands 
belonging to individuals and to the sovereignly respectively, at the 
date of Aungier's agreement, T have yet deemed it proper to enter 
upon an enquiry. The statistical survey of the island noticed in the 
25th paragraph would at gnee have solved the difficulty ; but as it 
is not within our reach, we must have recourse to other evidence, 
and though it is utterly impossible to define, wc shall yet be able to 
form a pretty accurate conception of, the extent of the property 
belonging to the public at that period. 

To pidge from the small amount of the compromise including the 
quit-rent, one would conclude that a very small part of the island 
was in a state of cultivation at -the dJtie of Autigier J a convention, 
even admitting that the estates were'considerably undervalued, of 
which I entertain not a doubt. This conclusion derives support 
from the smallness of the population at the period of the cession, 
which did not exceed ten thousand souls, and is further confirmed 
by the small amount of the revenues derivable from tobacco and 
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spirituous liquors. 1 cntert&i^, hbwcver, no doubt, that tbe whole 
of that population resided where the/could be best protected, near 
the castle of Bombay, the forts ( of Mahim and Mazagou. 

I annex to thin repf&rt nif.extract from the travels-of Doctor Fryej, 
begun in 1G72 and finished "in 1081 which affords s. yctv minute 
description of the island at thqj period. Fryer also states that in 
making over the island to -us; it was stipulated that the royalties 
should belong to the Kin^ but every particular man's estate to the 
right owner; that on Cpokc's landing in Bombay in 1G64, ** he found 
a pretty well seated, but ill fortified house; four brass gun s/being 
the whole defence of the island, unless a few chambers housed in 
small towers convenient places to scour the Malabars who were 
accustomed to seize cattle and depopulate whole villages by their 
outrages. About the house was a delicate garden voiced to be the 
pleasantest in India; intended rather for wanton dalliance, love's 
artillery, than to make resistance against an invading foe/ 1 Such 
was Bombay Caslle in the time of the Portuguese; “the walks 
which were before covered with nature's verdant awnings and lightly 
pressed by soft delights, 11 were, on Fryer's arrival, open to the mn 
and loaded with the hardy common. ri Bowers dedicated to eaw, 
were turned into bold ramparts, &c. &c., within the fort wets 
mounted ISO pieces of ordnance, and m other convenient stands 
90 more, besides GO field pie eg a ready in their carriages to attend 
the Militia and Bandar ten, 6l c. Alc. At a distance enough (from tbe 
fori) lies the town, in which confusedly five the English, Portu- 
gUfM% Tojuzw, Grntoos, floors, Cooly, Christians, motd fishermen, 
ft h a full mitt in fenffth, the houses are low, and thatched with 
cleai of the cocoa trees, all hut a 1 few the Pnrtugals left, and sabw 
fnn tbr Vmptmjf havr built. The Custom-house, and warehouses 
are tiled or plastered, and instead of glaijp, ute panes of oyster shells 
for their windows, there ia also a reasonable hattffmmt bazur, it 
the rtir/ of tbe (own, locking into the held, where cows and buffk* 
Iocs graze. The Portugal? have a pretty house end church, with 
orchards of Indian fruit adjoining. The English have only a bury* 
mg place called Mend am's point, from the first man's name there 
interred, where are some few tomb? that make a pretty show at en¬ 
tering the haven, but neither church or hospital, both which ire 
mightily desired. On the backside of the towns of Bombaim and 
Mayin, ate wood? of cocoes (under which inhabit the Bsndariea 
those that prune and cultivate them 1 } these Horton* being tbe great* 
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Ml purcbui and eUnits m the Uiayl. For some mdct together, liN 
the set break in between thero^ over against which up the ba y a 
mile, lies Masse Getting, a gredt JirfpTig temm, peculiarly notable for 
a fish called bumbolok, the susteumice ,t?f th^poorer sort who Jive 
on them and batty, &,c, The "ground/ between this and the great 
breach is well ploughed and hearty good batty. Here the PortugaJs 
hare another church and religious-house belonging to the Fran¬ 
ciscans. Beyond it is Fare)!, where tfie/diave another church* and 
demesnes belonging to the Jesuits, to which appertains Siam (Sion) 
manufed by col u in been*, husbandmen, where live the Franses .or 
porters also, &c* Ate., under these Coplands, the washes of the sea 
produce a lunary tribute of salt, left in pans or pita made on pur¬ 
pose at spring tides for the overflowing; and when they are full are 
incruBtated by the heat of the sun. In the middle between Parel], 
Mayin, Siam, and Bombaim is an hollow, wherein is received a 
breach running at three several places, which drowns 40,000 acres 
of good land, yielding nothing else but samphire, athwart which 
from Parell to Mayin are the ruins of a stone causeway made by 
pepnances. At Mayin the Portugal* have another complete church 
nod house; the English a pretty custom-house and guard house; 
the Moors also a tomb in great veneration for a peer or prophet, 
Ate. dec- At Salveoong the Franciscans enjoy another church and 
content; this side is all covered jeitK trees of cocoes, javkes, and 
mangoes; in the middle lies Verulee (Worlee) where the English 
have a watch. On,the other aide of the great inlet to the sea is a 
great point abutting against Old WOman's Island and is called Mb* 
liber hill, a rocky woody mountain, yet scuds forth long grass. 
A top of all is a Parsy tomb lately raised, on its declivity towards 
the sea* the remains of a stupendous pagod, near a tank of fresh 
water, which the Molabarj visited it mostly for: thus we have com- 
pleated our rounds, being in circumference twenty miles, the length 
eight, taking Old Woman's island, which is a little low barren 
island of no olhdr profit, but to keep the Company's antelopes, and 
other beasts of delight," 

Fryer makes the population equal to 60,000 souls, “more by 
50,000 than the Portugals eve? had ; a mixture of most of the neigh¬ 
bouring countries, most of them fugitives and vagabonds. 11 

The correctness of the picture thus drawn of Bombay in the 
year 1671, must strike every" one who examines it at this period. 
We find the inhabitants resorting to those fortified places where 


* The present Parell House. 



they could be- bdfct protcctetL aui. at4.be souse time carry cm their 
trades as fishermen, merchant, 'near the castle, hi Mbs: agon, 

and Mahim, % * t * 

Id respect to th^eategi of jjrirate property aX that period, it 
appears more than probable from the description- “that, it a 
distance enough from the fort libs a tow n full a mi If in Ungtk; 
there is a reasonable handsome bazar at the end of the town, at the 
backside of which are wbd^s of cocoes beigg the greatest estates 
on the inland," the whole space within the walla of the fort was 
such, with the exception of the custom house, warehouses, and the 
few houses built ^y the Company. The space at the end of the 
town looking into the held where cows nod buffaloes graze, I also 
consider as private property, the For as ground probably dependent 
on the cultivated portion, inclusive of course of the house and 
church, and orchards belonging to the Portugal^, "The woods 
situated in the rear of the towns of Bombay and Mabim for some 
m\h& together," must have been private property; as also the ground 
between Mazagon and the great breach, represented as being “well 
ploughed and bearing.good batty." Pardl and its demesnes belonged 
to the Jesuits, including Sion to which it appertained. The side 
where Salveaong is situated, " all covered with trees of cocoa, 
jaiikes, and mangoes" must, also have been private property, inclu¬ 
sive of ” the lands held by eecJcsiaBlics" Fryers Historical Ac- 
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count of Bombay certainly represents a greater portion of the island 
to have been in a state of cultivation than one would suppose from 
the amount of the quit-rent stipulated for by Aungier’a agreements. 

In regard to the Crown lands we are left entirely in the dark, 
with the exception of the 40,000 a*res of good land covered by the 
sea, Malabar hill, and Old Woman's Island ; but even supposing 
that more than a moiety of the islan^ was in & barren,.state, and 
consequently public property at th£ period of the cession, a consi¬ 
derable portion must have been alienated under the operation of 
the orders of the Hon'bit Court to invite strangers to settle on the 
island; to let the uncultivated land out on rent; to assign portions 
of laud to Gcntoo soldiers for their maintenance, the Company 
receiving half the produce. The la&ds, however, belonging to the 
Jesuits to " a considerable- exteqj," situated at Pardl and its vici¬ 
nity including Sion, became tfie Company’s by forfeit, with the 
estates belonging to those who aided the Siddee in the invasion 
of the island, but some of the lands were restored to such of the 
claimants as were proved to be innocent. 

Rama Camatee’s property was also forfeited to the Company at 



ihe commencement of the Jast. tentury, and the r result of the pro¬ 
clamation "issued on the 5tb July 1720^ in consequence of the 
Portuguese obstructing the octal mujiic at Imi between Mahim and 
Sandora, and stopping, our p&ttamara, re^fuirin'k all persons who liv¬ 
ed in other parts, and had' estates in- Jlie island to repair hither 
with their anus in the term of twenty-one days, on pain of having 
their estates confiscated, must have thrown some property into the 
possession*of the Company; for on lira* expiration of the limited 
time, none of the absentees appearing, the Yerindores were on the 
30th f>f July, ordered to enter upon and receive the produce T of 
their estates; and those who hod demands on suqh estates were re¬ 
ferred to the Chief Justice of the Court of Judicature. But we 
have no particular account of these forfeitures, nor whether any of 
them were within the w alls of the fort, except* Rama Camatce’s 
which would appear to have been situated within these limits. 

Though 1 am of opinion that, on the conclusion of A ungi«r J s 
agreement by much - the greater pari of the present limits of the fort 
was private property, f am at the same time inclined to think that, 
iti the progress of constructing the fortifications, that property be¬ 
came the Company's by purchases and exchanges; but not at the 
early period conjectured by Captain Dickinson, The orders of the 
Court in 1GB&-7Q to purchase the lands in the immediate vicinity 
of the fort, provided the expencc*did not exceed ,£1500, for which 
no small extent of ground could have been purchased in those days; 
the further inatructiorfs of the Court in 170MI) to cut down the 
c&toanuts and tnddy (recs for fhc sport of a m?7r from the fort; and 
the exchanges which Government subsequently effected up to 1745, 
in which year alone the value of the property acquired by the Com¬ 
pany within the walls and on the esplanade amounted to Its. 20,169 
are strongly corroborative pf that conclusion* 

This attempt to define what was private and public property pre¬ 
ponderates 1 think in favour of the former, as far as respects the 
limits under consideration. The inhabitants and merchants would 
not hove voluntarily agreed, as they did in the year 1716, to pay an 
additional duty of two per cent, towards fortifying the town of 
Bombay; nor would the landholders have agreed to pay a lax suffi¬ 
cient to complete one bastion, .to bo* raised in a term of years, if 
their property had not been at that period situated within the space 
intended to be thus secured. 

* This property W u« told ©a the 35th of August 178G, to Hurjerwn Surput 
for 1U. S8600. 
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Admitting however, for thfe/ake of irg ament, that the whole of 
the lands of Bombay appertained right to the Crown, either at 
the date of Aun^ier^ contention, in 1720, or even at any later 
period, still I am m op in ip it that the mods in winch the Govern¬ 
ment has been in the practice of,permitting individuals to occupy 
ground, or in other words that the custom of the manor, has, upon 
every principle of equity, converted the public into private property, 
base into copy hold tenures, and that the Company ha^e forfeited 
whatever right they might have posseted to resume lands^orto 
alter the tenure which custom has established. 

This leads me <o the second head of enquiry. To develope the 
principles on which the Government has been in the practice of 
leasing to individuals ground the property of the Company; and 
to ascertain whether those principles have been Tespected or depart¬ 
ed from by the Government at any time?, with the view to discover 
on what tenures it was the intention of the Government to allot 
lands to individuals. 

It has already been shewn that the island is held by the Company 
or the king in free dud common soccage as of the manor of East 
Greenwich, on the payment of an annual rent of JJHl in gold on the 
80th of September in each year, I am inclined to think that the 
intention of the Government'has been to grant lands to individuals 
upon the same tenures. ?■ 

Though Aungier’a agreement fixed the amount of the quit-rent 
payable to the sovereign, still (Jie right to thtr personal services of 
the tenant was not commuted by that convention, but expressly 
recognised and reserved. Those services must, however, have been 
subsequently redeemed, for it appears by a letter from the Court of 
Directors of the 5lh of April 171;>, that ** the Veriudores entered 
into an agreement to excuse them selves "from finding trained bands 
or militia in consideration of fifteeA thousand Xeruphims a year, 
and though the Court called on the Government to report if that 
was a sufficient equivalent, and if it altered the ancient constitution 
of the island in such a manner as to prejudice the Company's inter¬ 
est, and whether under that agreement they thought themselves 
abscJ utc ly discharged from assisting in case of an invasion by an 
enemy. ,J I have failed to frac&. Uny elucidation of that important 
question, or that any payments were ever made under that agree* 
rnent. I should conclude not, as some traces of the payment would 
have existed at this period. 

The ancient constitution of the island was feudal; and the lord 
could claim the military services of the tenants, until the year 1718, 



when the,rent services rosy be considered to have Seen substituted 
by a tax having been impose^ “ OH atl\ the inhabitants residing 
within the town t baits in order to rebnbyrSQ the right Hon'ble Com- 

* b ’is p 

pany some part of thb great expence fnd charge they had been st 
in fortifying and securing the sav* town'/* 

This tax was no doubt imposed in pursuance of the orders con¬ 
veyed in the 64th paragraph of the Courts despatch of the 21 si of 
February *1717, wbih they *■ reminded (he Government of its pro¬ 
mise c io improve the ground rent within the city wall by letting 
leases renewable or by jincs or quit^rent or whatever way Govern¬ 
ment should judge most for the Company’s interest; the considera¬ 
tion of their prodigious charge and the peoples protection and 
liberty are very cogent arguments, if rightly managed, to convince 
every one why that ground ought to be valued higher than it other* 
wise would. 

I consider the imposition of the tax in 1718, to have changed the 
ancient constitution of the island, and that the military services of 
the tenants were commuted by b quit-rent. 

In 1731 an appearance of regularity and vigilance in the lords 
of the manor, for the first time, manifests itself On the 3d of De¬ 
cember of that year a ** mensuration of the ground within the town 
walls occupied by the English as weft as black inhabitants made by 
a Committee of the Board, withAhe assistance of Captain William 
Saunder&on clerk of the works, and Ramjec and Rowjee Purvoea, 
by order of council was laid uppn the table, with a calculate of 
quit-rent and ground rent which was, and hits been hitherto paid in a 
manner entirely unascertained , whereby some people have been pre¬ 
judiced and others favour-ed. To prevent which abuse in future, 
it was resolved that all persons that have a mind to build apply to 
the land paymaster and signify to*him in what part of the town, and 
what sort of a house they dtsign to build; and on the paymaster’s 
being satisfied that the spot ground they have pitched upon, is a 
proper situation for such a house, he is to grant them his licence 
for building, receiving as fees for the same, two rupees and no 
more; provided the said house is built with atone and mortar and 
covered with tiles; and for such houses as are covered with cadjans 
one rupee, end upon any-of tiffin habitants applying to the Secre¬ 
tary for a lease or ceTtihcaiQ to ascertain their title to the house to 
be built by licence of the paymaster, he is to grant them such a 
lease or certificate for the same on paying one.rupee and no more. 1 * 

On the 18th of May 1733, on attempt was made to introduce 
leases for years. 1 annex an extract from the records. ** It being 



round by experience that littfe rd£ard«has beta paid by Ibe inhabi¬ 
tants, within and without the” wnhe,* to an order of ctftmcil made 
the 3d December 4731 1 ai'ectigg thfit all persons who have houMi, 
or may hereafter ba^any, VmulrJ apply to l he. Secret ary for a regular 
lease of the an id house ot.-Tiouues paying him one rupee as hia fee 
for drawing out the said lease; is agreed that we order a publica¬ 
tion to be mode enforcing-the said order, under penalty of dispos¬ 
sessing all such persons' W* shall not produce an authentic lease 
signed by the Secretary in six mouths from the date of the said pub¬ 
lication, ascertaining their right to the said house or houses, mnd the 
ground they arc built on; fl and It was on this occasion agreed that 
the Secretary " in framing such leases grant a term of forty-one 
year*, renewable on the parly's paying a fine of half a years' rent 
of the said house or tenement, according as the same shall be valu¬ 
ed by the second in council and the collector of the revenues for the 
time being, and the possessor ” 

Here we have an instance of one of those vigorous measures of 
Government to whiph so much importance is attached. A procla¬ 
mation is issued requiring all the inhabitants indiscriminately, those 
whose estates were secured under Aimgier’s convention not except¬ 
ed, to apply on pain of forfeiture of their property^ if they refuse, 
for regular leases, which were to be granted for forty-one years, 
renewable on the payment of /i fine. What did this proclamation 
producet nothing, for, on the expiration of the six months, we 
do not find that any application for leases were prepared or that 
any forfeitures were declared. Wn* it 1o be expected, that tenants 
who had obtained possession according to the custom of the ma¬ 
nor, would have taken out leases for forty-one years For lauds 
which had descended in the family for upward* of half a century? 
Probably the Government may have issued that proclamation with¬ 
out a thorough understanding of tJie nature of the lauded tenures 
on the island. 

Since the conclusion of Aungier's convention the lands have not 
beep allotted upon any established system- I have been unable to 
trace that up to ihr year 1731, a single square yard of the Crown 
taiyia has been leased on conditions clearly descriptive of the na¬ 
ture of the tenure or of tire inleetion* of the parties. In contemp¬ 
lating the lamentable state 'to which the island was reduced in the 
year 1717-18 measures of encouragement could alone restore and 
increase its population, and establish its prosperity; and so late even 
as 1731, the resolution of the 3d of November of that year will 
** dhow the intention of Government to have been to invite settlers 
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on the principle of gruntLifg itieip Jud on * low fixed quit-rent in 
perpetuity." If the intention ^of the Gcvernmem wu to fit the 
quit-rent in perpetuity, their acta have Keen at 'variance with that 
intention, ’ “ , ' 

Adverting in the next place .to the' proceeding of 1739, which 
led to the construction of the ditch around the waits of the fort 
which was in a most untenable condition, we find M that the princi- 
pal cierthifrits of the place, convinced Of the necessity of putting the 
town in some state of defence subscribed the sunn of thirty thou¬ 
sand ftupecs towards the expense of this work, which was as much 
as could have been expected from that body Considering the low 
declined state of trade; 1 ’* apprehensions were at this period enter- 
tained of an attack from the Mahratias, who had subdued the neigh¬ 
bouring country and threatened the invasion of the island. 

Dpon this occasion the Government remarked on " the irregular 
practice had obtained of planting trees and building houses through 
the permission or connivance of the Government within the distance 
prescribed far the safety of all regular fortifications, against which 
tBe necessary precaution having hitherto been entirely disregarded, 
it behoved the board to come to such a resolution as may effectually 
prevent this evil in future, and obviate such irregularities and incon¬ 
veniences as have arisen from want of a proper control in the build¬ 
ings, works, and plantation of irfes both within and without the 
w&Jlft. The following ctrder was published : 

ft That no house? be made, or rebuilt nor any trees planted within 
the distance of four hundred yatds from the town walls nor any 
houses erected within the said.wfalls, until the ground be surveyed 
by the Engineer 1 for the tiiri£ being, and hy him to be recommended 
to the land paymaster for his approbation and leave.’* 

By this regulation, which hqp been and is strictly attended to, no 
person could repair or build within the walls of the fort without the 
permission of the Government, or of its officers, who it is to be 
presumed would not grant that permission upon Grown lands with¬ 
out authority ; or without observing the rule prescribed in 1731, or 
in 1733, viz., IC that upon any of the inhabitants applying for a lease 
or certificate, the Secretary in fr&gung ouch leases was to grant one 
generally or for a term of forty yeaVs, renewable on Ihe party’s pay¬ 
ing % fine of half a year’s refit of the said house or tenement 

la enter to raise that sunn due par cent. wu levied additionally upon the 
**■4°I which wu subject to pay two per cent, contribution to the town wall 
Utitil the amount be cleared. 
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according m the lame ihdl fcp fakM by the second in council and 
the Collector of the revenues for the time being and the'possessor. 1 r 

The result of these pret feed lugs ttten prove that between the years 
1731 and 1733, twq;3escrlptiort of leases wexe established and must 
have been granted, to whV extent it is needless to trace, because 
the resolution of the Government to introduce leases for years re¬ 
newable on the payment of, a hoe has entirely failed; leases having 
been granted conform ably* to*,the rule established in 1731, and whi^h 
is to this hour considered to be in force in the Collector’s office. 

m 

On the 22d of March 1754 another proclamation was issued, 
directing that th^ name of every person purchasing a house within 
the walls, be entered in the Collector’s office, before he enters on 
the premises. The reason of this is, however, explained, as it 
was difficult to recover the ground rent or to know the real mea¬ 
sure of each house, few of the present possessors names agreeing 
with the rent roll. 

A variety of other measures of a similar nature were pursued by 
the Government to ascertain and preserve the rights of the public. 
It is needless to quote them. * I will admit that the Government haa 
been in the practice of promulgating those notifications and pro¬ 
clamations annually, and denouncing the severest and the most 
arbitrary penalties on all those who failed to obey them. What good 
effects have they produced 1 ? nqne whatever; we are as much in 
ignorance of the royal rights on (he island in 1314, as our fore¬ 
fathers were two hundred years ago.- * 

Not only would these facts, as it appears to me, make directly 
against the Company, and in favour of individuals, but the acta of 
the Government or of its official sewants can be adduced as positive 
evidence against them. 

Let us estimate the merits of this important question on the 
basis of those proceedings of Government which have recently oc¬ 
curred, and which must be in the recollection of ua alL Let ue first 
review the proceedings of the late Town committee, appointed when 
the great fire in 1303, occurred, to investigate the nature of the 
tenures within the Town, when the question underwent the fullest 
discussion. 

the Town Committee were directed to ascertain the right of po*- 
session or property in the tract laid waste by the conflagration. They 
were furnished with statements from the Collector's registry of tbe 
two descriptions of ground, public and private, affected by that c** 
I amity. 

By s statement of the latter description of property in which the 



mines of the proprietors are givrfb, it .appeal a that 29,880jj. square 
y&rds had # beeti laid waste, tHiicJi, at th&j-ate of 6 reus the square 
yard, paid Rupees 446. „ 38 tS the .Cmiijfanv, besides the Pension, 
of the ofher 45,667. 3, square yards *taere laid waste, of which 
the rent at eleven rea@ the equal's yard‘d amounted. to rupees 1,234- 
2 59 , * 

The plan for rebuilding the Town'haying been determined on, and 
attained a it ate of advanced progress whiHi bad excited the attention 
of the natives, the most wealthy individuals .among them, formed a 
combination to resist, by legal process, any mode of lining out ijie 
new streets which should tend to intersect their pld foundations, or 
to prevent their rebuilding on them ; under these circumstances the 
opinion of counsel was required, ** whether Government might 
under all the inducements for the future security of the fortress 
which had led to the course of conduct objected to by the natives, 
proceed in carrying the same into execution without risk of incur¬ 
ring material expense ju pecuniary compensations to the inhabitants, 
who might prosecute ; or whether he considered the said inhabitants 
to be at all events entitled to rebuild on their old foundations, and 
thus debar the Government from the adoption of those measures 
which were deemed essential to the security of the garrison .” 

Mr. Thricpland continued to think*that the ground occupied by 
those who paid assessment was nt the disposal of the Government, and 
that no opposition from Proprietors of this description, need be re¬ 
garded, farther than thal they bad an undoubted right to be indemni¬ 
fied for any outlay they might have made cither of permanent utility 
to the soil, or from which their successors therein cun derive advan¬ 
tage &c. &c. 

The Town Committee expressed a decided opinion that the plan 
should be adhered to, and pursued with fir in ness, vigour and expe* 
dition j they were aware that-many instances of resistance would 
occur, but they pledged themselves to exert all their diligence, and 
to apply a remedy for every difficulty, expressing a hope that when the 
intentions of Government should be once promulgated, as art [iso¬ 
late determination, many of the supposed obstacles would disappear, 
and a conviction be established' in the minds of the inhabitants jhai 
their convenience and the public acscurfay were the grand and only 
points which the proposed arrangements were intended to embrace. 

It appeared, however, to the Committee on further consideration 
that the obvious and liberal line of policy to be adopted by the Com¬ 
pany was this, let the division of the new allotment be made among 
the pensioned proprietors agreeably to the extent of their former 



possessions a* p near as circu^istadbcj would admit* and tlt«w 
desire more can purchase from Vlher^ who may be inclined to reJia- 
quieh their dwellings wiilliu the avails; as this might he reckoatd 
an indulgence, thej^ehotffji be. aalUfied even with a deficiency (if 
such should arise) of a few,feet, and lheir apparent tide to compen¬ 
sation could only be for such deficit; but, if on the other hand this 
class of proprietors insisted on'a high value for the ground it might 
be objected, 1 " ■ . & * « + 

1st That* under the deed they are only entitle i to abatement 
of .pension* * 

2d. If an equitable principle ia adopted, the value may be refer¬ 
red to a sworn Committee, two to be European and two Natives. 

When the pensioned proprietors are thus satisfied, the Company 
may put up the remaining space to be built to public sale, in such 
lots as might be heat adopted for the convenience of every des¬ 
cription of purchasers, and divide the - proceeds among the assess¬ 
ed proprietors, in full of nil their claims; allowing them, in the 
meantime, to withdraw the materials remaining of their house*; 
th us the Company appropriate every part of the ground to the 
former possessors agreeably to their right, and neither claim nor 
derive any benefit from it* 

The Committee explained, on this occasion, that the indulgence 
proposed to be granted to the assessed proprietor should be under¬ 
stood to arise from a consideration of the losses they have sus¬ 
tained by the late fatal calamity of fire, and as this indulgence 
might, at first sight, appear to put them on i footing with the pen¬ 
sioned proprietors, who may have a claim upon the Company, the 
Committee proposed that the line distinction to be drawn between 
them shall be this, namely; that the 'pensioned proprietors shall 
have the full extent of their former ground allotted them, and the 
deficiency to fall upon the assessed property, 

It is not necessary to trace any more of the proceedings of the 
town Committee upon the subject *f rebuilding the town, it is suffi- 
cienfto state that, not withstand ing the decided opinion offered by the 
Advocate General in favour of the right of Government to resume 
possession of the assessed ground, and the opinion of all of the 
necessity of ttuch a men sure, the effort of the town Committee to 
carry their plans into effect as well by threat* as by persuasions, 
entirely failed. The Natives ultimately succeeded in their oppoej- 

* This if * very contracted view of the question. The Court wilt be found 
to have considered the coropeusiLtioji on more just principles 
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lion, and in ific object o £*rebuildiqg on their old foundatioiu; all 
the Gomufittee could do wd to limit Uaetr houses in respect to 
height, and taking off from eatfh ftopl amnion of ground for wid¬ 
ening the ntreetS) which the Native? reejlily Seceded. 

On the question concerning*the right of pension proprietors 10 
rebuild on their old foundations §nd of the assessed proprietors to 
indemnideation for improvementa, the; Court observed "we must 
think wiib the town Committee in opposition to the opinion of our 
standing counsel, that the agreement of 1672, between Government 
and the pension proprietors, clearly proves that Government might 
resume for public purposes any part of the lands held by them on 
making a proportionate abatement of the pension or rent and pay¬ 
ing a valuation for the property standing thereon; with respect 
to the assessed proprietors, as they have always been considered 
merely as tenants at will and liable to be removed, whenever the 
land might be wanted for public purposes, they can have no claim 
of compensation bill for improvements, which in the present instance 
are destroyed,* 1 

On being subsequently informed of the opposition made by the 
Natives to the various plans and modifications made by the Com¬ 
mittee to meet their prejudices, the Hou'ble Court directed that 
** should the inhabitants still obstinately refuse to accede to such 
regulations as are essential to tha future safety of the garrison and 
the true interest of the community, and persist in their endeavours 
to gain possession of the sites of their former habitations, we direct 
that you take the earliest opportunity of advising us of the'same; 
and that, in the interim, you use your utmost endeavours to delay, 
or aa far as may be pracjicalSe to prevent, their rebuilding until 
you receive our further orders/ 1 

By comparing, however* the whole of the correspondence with 
the Hoifblc Court on the proceedings fur rebuilding the town, it is 
obvious that they had no objection to the Natives occupying their 
former ground, within the fort, provided they consent to such regu¬ 
lations as in the opinion of Government are essential lo the future 
safety of the garrison, and the true interests of the community; 
These objects they plainly think are perfectly compatible with fier- 
milling a native town within th£ falls' of the fort, though not with 
allowing its inhabitants to occupy the exact sites of their former 
habitations, and it is, therefore, only in the event of th'eir insisting 
on this, and consequently refusing to give up any space for widening 
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of streets, Ate., that they direfc} 11 trie ulmost endeavoura/Q he used 
to del ay , or as Tv as ma'Jbe practicable to prevent their rebuilding 
until the further o?dep of t;he Court ere received/' 

In reviewing the result F of those proceedings the sound policy 
which dictated the observance of,a moderate line of conduct to 
wards the inhabitants, must be applauded. The assessed ground 
had been mortgaged in many instances, and it was, therefore, a spe¬ 
cies of property as valuable ih the market as tile pension,' Had the 
Government brought the question of the right to resume tbe ground 
to legal issue, and succeeded, they would have gained a barren pro¬ 
perty, but lost pet haps for ever the unlimited confidence which the 
Native inhabitants have hitherto reposed on tbe good faith and 
liberality of the Company. They would at once hare seen that tbe 
acts and the long train of encouraging measures under which this 
island had risen from a state of barrenness to its present height of 
wealth and prosperity, were founded on disreputable views, on acts 
ostensibly liberal, but covertly designed to ulterior advantages; but 
after purchasing Hornby's property, which was in fact paying lor 
the ground exclusively, for the walls and materials were not worth 
the expellee of removal, the Government could not resume the 
ground of the other assessed holders of land without awarding a 
compensation, which was estimated at five lacs of Rupees. 

I will now adduce two important instances where ground has re¬ 
cently been granted to individuals within the fort, They are import¬ 
ant because the individuals to whom the grants were made have 
expended large sums of money upon the premises, upon the faith 
no doubt of their possessing a permanent right in the soil. 

Mr, Henshaw on the 30th .April 179$, “solicited the grant of a 
ftpot of ground within the town on lease for the term and .duration 
of'the Hon'ble Company's agreement with Mr. Sabatier whereon 
to erect an improved Hydraulic machine for compressing and 
retaining cotton wool/ 1 Instead of granting Mr, Htrishaw a lease 
on the terms solicited for fourteen years, which I understand to 
have been the duration of the agreement with Sabatier; the Govern¬ 
ment directed the Collector <J to adjust with Mr. Ilenshaw, the terms 
of possession, on the usual payment of quit-rent, granting him there¬ 
on the custom ary lease/' The Collector accordingly granted the 
customary lease indefinite as to thq period; putting Mr, Hens haw 
in possession of 2073-3 square yards of ground on condition of bis 
paying annually to the Company Rupees 57 0 53 rets, being the 
usual rate of quit and ground rent, calculated at eleven reas the 
square yard. 



The original epeculalioif.on Shicb the gram was'solicited having 
fiiJed, Mr, Honshu w applied Vi May i80f for permission to convert 
the buildings into warehouses. .'tfevn Ccftnmittee declined, 

giving an opinion apon his application, TJut the Government 
agreed 41 to his retaining the ground granted to him for erecting his 
cotton presses and to his converting the cotton premises into ware¬ 
houses,' 1 Mr. Hen show accordingly converted those spacious build¬ 
ings situated in the ifcost central and advantageous part of the town, 
as to trade, into valuable warehouses, the construction of which has 
cost him from first to last nearly two lacs of Rupees. 

The other instance will show that another spat of ground within 
the fort of equal value, and which the Government might at one 
lime have sold' for at least fifty thousand Rupees, has been made 
over to Horma&jee Bomanjee on similar terms. It was at first de¬ 
termined to sell the ground to Hormasjee at the rate of twelve 
Rupees a square yard on' his paying annually a quit-rent to the 
Companyi provided .it was usual to reserve such quit-rent on pur¬ 
chased ground within the garrison; but there being room to doubt 
the expediency of the Company’s selling arty ground belonging to 
them within the garrison, of which it was supposed scarcely any 
precedent could be found, the town Committee was ordered to 
enquire into the practice that had hitherto obtained in that respect, 
and if it should be. found in favour of leasing rather than selling, 
they were to settle with Hormasjce on that footing accordingly. 

Leasing appearing to have been the practice he was, therefore, 
put in possession on the usual “ mode observed in putting any per¬ 
son in possesion of ground belonging to the Hon'ble Company 
within the fort," viz. ** by ; a grant or lease from the Collector with¬ 
out any definitive period being specified, The party or parties being 
thereby rendered responsible for the payment of the established 
ground renL of eleven reas the square yard annually.” .For this 
valuable ground situated behind the theatre, Ilormasjee therefore 
pays an annual rent of Rupees 64 0 39« He has built a spacious 
family residence on it, at an ex pence of Rupees one lac and a half 
probably. 

Besides these, the statement No. 7 will show other instances u^ierc 
applications for ground hare bffeb complied with on similar terms. 
That these grants or rather the titles to the ground have been re¬ 
spected by the Government, the proceedings of the town Committee 
afford sufficient evidence, nor can I trace an instance where these 
title* have been suecesifullj, or ever attempted even to be, resisted. 
There are, however, many instances where the Government have 
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«tamped the validity of thede^grat^ft, by purchasing what is termed 
assessed property without bringing forward any claim of tight to the 
ground, for the value ofjwhich th (^proprietor had the sole and ex¬ 
clusive advantage, gf ■ _ * _ , 

It is an extraordinary' feet that the principal part, if not the 
whole, of the landed property which the. Company now possess with¬ 
in the walls, they have acqijireJ by purchase; and that within the 
memory of many of the inhabitants now living. Having purchased 
all the ground they now possess within the fort of those who were 
considered to be tenants at will, it is rather too late to attempt to 
establish a right to resume the property of that description, at their 
xvill and pleasure. 

A pari of the extensive range of boil dings appropriated for the 
accommodation of the Secretary’s Office wag in 1764 purchased by 
Mr, WhitchilL for the sum of Rupees forty-five thousand. It ap¬ 
pears by the Collectors books to have measured 2133^ square yards, 
and paid thirty-two Rupees to the Company at the rate of six rcas 
per square yard, Jt is within the recollection of some of the inha¬ 
bitants now living that the Rite of the Secretary's Office was previ¬ 
ously to the year 1764, a tank, which was filled up by Mr. Whitchill 
and (he house in question erected thereon. 

Mr. John Hunter in the same year tendered his house with alt the 
warehouses, outhouses, stabling and (wo large compounds, being the 
premises formerly designated the^'* second's house/ 1 * * * 5 and now appro¬ 
priated to the meeting of Council, and for the Sudder AdnwIuJ, for 
the sum of Rupees sixty thousand; which was purchased upon (he 
report of a Committee, .showing that the Company would by (he two 
preceding pure bases, save seven tflen thousand sixty-six Rupees per 
annum ; the one waft rented by Government for the Secretary’s 
Office, and the other possessed advantages more than adequate to 
the warehouses rented by the Company, It measured 27GGJ square 
yards, and paid Rupees 412 0 rent to the Company at the rate of 
six reas per square yard. 


I have but few words to pffer F on the third head of enquiry ; to as¬ 
certain the light in which the grantees have been ascertained to 

view their allotment of lands. 

It will be admitted I think that the conduct and measures of Go¬ 

vernment have throughout been calculated to generate an impression 
in the inhabitants (Hat the right to the soil was intended to be per- 
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m&nentiy vested in the l&nd»htrifler, < and I groanif that opinion 
upon the evidence contained in the preceding division ofthjs report. 

Upon an abstract view of the\iase ; arid'burning our consideration 
of its merits to Aungies^ convention and Ihepfc jeedinga of the Go¬ 
vernment since the year 1731, the opinion of Mr. Thriepland end 
of the Hon’ble Court that the Government had a right to resume 
lands which had become waste from the destruction of the buildings 
or other improvement, by fire or otherwise, seem founded upon a 
just basis. But the successful opposition mode by the Natives in 
1803 dJ>on that particular point, the purchase of Hornby’s premises, 
the exchanges made with Hormaajee Bomanjee and with Mr, Stew¬ 
art, the difficulty of forming a principle of compensation for im¬ 
provements, and a comprehensive consideration of the policy uni¬ 
formly observed by the Government in inviting strangers to settle 
on the island, would, 1 should think, operate decidedly against the 
Company in any legal investigation of the question. Arty attempt 
to shake the confidgqce of the Natives in the validity of their land¬ 
ed tenures should be avoided ■ but where ground may he required 
bonafide for public purposes, as was the case with Hornby’s pre¬ 
mises in 1803, it is to be regretted that the right of resuming such 
lands, where the booses had been destroyed, had not been brought 
to legal issue, when the principle of compensation would at least 
have been established ; for I consider a tenant entitled to more than 
the mere value of the buildings, but the Government having, in 
every instance, shrunk' from investigation, and purchased assessed 
ground on which the ostensible improvements had been destroyed, 
and otherwise for its just value, what must the impression of the 
Natives bet unquestiotiablj^tliarthcir rights are indisputable. 

If the Government should be desirous of trying the right of re¬ 
suming ground occupied apparently without any authority, which 
yiedda an immense profit to thv possessor, as I shall hereafter show, 
and upon which only sheds of a trifling value have been built, and 
for which alone the Company ought to pay, according to the pre¬ 
vailing legal opinions upon the subject, they have only to urge their 
law officers to prosecute the measures already prescribed, with the 
view of resuming the ground which has been represented to a 
nuisance to the town barracks. * - * 

This is a case, however, veyy different from those which hare been 
quoted in the course of this report. The parties occupy the ground 
without the colour of authority; and may be considered in the light 
of those persons who daily erect their stalls over every part of the 
island; the Improvements axe of little value, though the profit dc- 
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rived from the rtnt of the ground ia immense. It appears to me 
that the Company ought to ffticceed in ejecting the proprietors of 
this ground, bat fvhethejft wi]i opiate an a precedent to affect the 
other tenures withijp^fhe vf^Jls'pf the fort* a aid to he held at the will 
of the Government, which- frould-not'have been improved and built 
upon without some permission By the substitution of leases more 
favourable to the Comp any ;;.is ft question upon the legality of which 
the Advocate General ctfn .best pronounce. 9 Upon tbs* equity and 
policy of the measure* however* there can he but one opinion. 

As a precedent in support of such a measure* considerable rfe Li an ee 
has been placed jon the issue of the case reported in Mr, Thriep- 
land's letter of the 11th of July 1806, Shaik Abdul Amoly against 
Nasserwanjee Cawasjee, who was only nominally the defendant, the 
Company having been the most interested in the question, 1 see, 
however* but little in that transaction which could uphold the Com¬ 
pany in any attempt to eject a proprietor of ground within the walla 
of the fort. The ground id dispute was a batty field. The holder of 
the ground had expended no money upon it, for which he had not 
been annually recompensed from the produce. Had Bbaik Abdul, 
as Mr. Henshaw and Hormasjee Bomanjee have done, constructed 
a costly house on the ground, I feel pursuaded that the Court of 
Recorder would have given, judgment in his favour, Even in that 
cose, however, Sir James Mc^ptosh delivered an opinion to the 
justness of which one cannot refuse unqualified assent. He ob¬ 
served that, though the eventual right of Resumption might be 
known to many or most of the inhabitants, the Company certainly 
suffered an expectation to be created and very generally entertained, 
that the right in question was Cue, the exercise of which was so 
exceedingly rare on their part* as not to require being very much* 
or at ah taken into account in the transmission of property from 
one individual to another, hence the large sums bo frequently paid 
on such occasions, hence the loons advanced on the security of such 
lands, and the imposing credit which they enable their possessor to 
obtain : while such things are familiarly known and daily brought 
under the eyct< of Government, the unwary occupants may not have 
regular conveyances enabling them to maintain possession in a 
Court of law, but they have to^olJege a tacit acquiescence, a primi¬ 
tive rig]tt % which in the eye of conscience and morality gives them 
almost an equal claim to subsequent forbearance, and must, in 
every case of resumption where an adequate price has been bona 
fide paid, make the act appear, and be felt, as a grievous hardship, 
if not on open and downright injury/' 
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Mr. ThjiepJand could n&t dloy ^ that there wal but too much 
truth in these observations oTlhe Coort’^he arguments which Sir 
James McIntosh has advanced founded Hipq^ the custom of the 
manor are unanswerable; it would* not only ve felt as a grievous 
hardship, if not an open and do\y aright 1 injury, but would 1 am per¬ 
suaded discourage other capitalist* from settling on the island, and 
probably compel not a few to wi t hdr a wJthem selves, who have resort¬ 
ed hither vffith the vitffr of becoming permanent residents. It would 
in short tend to sap the foundation of that policy by which the 
island of Bombay has risen from a barren rock to its present state 
of prosperity and celebrity as a maritime port. 

I have failed, therefore, to trace an instance where those who 
are viewed tenants at will have been ejected, within the walls of the 
fort ; but the instances where possession has been held in defiance 
of the Government are numerous, and sufficient to prove, that its 
intention, in granting those indefinite leases to have been to confer 
a right in perpetuity.* 

But whatever may have been the views of the Government, from 
the mode in which the Proprietors of ground have sold and trans¬ 
ferred their property even to the Government itself, they have con¬ 
sidered themselves to possess a right in perpetuity. The Register of 
Bales and transfers of properly is not carried beyond the year 1801. 
But the establishment of the court asf the Recorder, and the operation 
of Sec* XVL Reg: III. 1799 restricting the Revenue Judge “from 
receiving or entertaining any suit, under any pretence whatever relat¬ 
ing to any house, land tenements, or hereditaments, nor a dispute re¬ 
garding the boundary of lands, houses, tenements, or hereditaments, 
situated within the Town and island of Bombay ■ ” without the enact¬ 
ment of any regulation whatever for defining and preserving the rights 
of the Company, leaving them to be maintained by the rule of cue* 
tom, have virtually forfeited tHe titles by which estates within the 
Town have been held. The Proprietors have been at full liberty to 
obtain deeds drawn out by professional men, and registration in the 
King 1 ** Court, which, in the entire absence and neglect of every pro¬ 
vision for those purposes on the part of the Government, which would 
appear to have abandoned from the year 1799, every controul, if §ver 
they*can be said to have been* vigihnti iii ihe exorcise of it, over those 
transactions, must have stamped their validity. 

But allowing that every lease has been granted conformably to the 
order of Council of the 18th of May 1733, still as it was renewable 
by the grantee, on the payment of one year's rent, the property 
would Mill have partaken of the character of a permanent tenure; 
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and all that the Company have loSt, therefore, is the periodical re¬ 
ceipt of a fine equal to <pie year's r«clt on af renewal of the lease. 

I will T however; cojjctffe.the* argument, and admit that, though the 
Government have tax system, in-leasing out the public 

property it is no justification for the blind and improvident manner 
in which individuals have invested theft capitals on such undefined 
leases, and that the whole *of the estates are by the letter of the 
law forfeitable to the company without any compensations Will any 
one advise the company even to agitate the question of right with 
the view to its formal recognition ? What may he considered as a 
fair and unexceptionable transaction between individuals in England, 
or even between the Government and an individual in England, where 
Jesses of Lands are well understood, would operate as an oppression 
in India and between the East India Company and the land holders 
of Bombay, would be felt ** m a grievous hardship, if not an open 
and down right injury; M very few of the natives hare any idea of 
the various tenures by which lands are leased in England ; hut few 
of them know what is necessary to be done to protect them against 
the operation of the statute of frauds. 

The native Governments *>f the country arc fully sensible of the 
advantage of giving the cultivator some property in his possessions ; 
and accordingly we find the light of possession considered as strong 
as though confirmed by the m an formal grants or aunnuds; indeed 
the country people seem to conceive the possession of a sunnud, 
either to imply that a doubt has existed, or at.lea^tthat the property 
is recently acquired, and, therefore, even possessors of such instru¬ 
ments are unwilling to shew them. They conceive that they possess 
a "primitive right", superior to au^ derived from the most formal 
grant. These are natural impressions, and they hare been long che¬ 
rished in Bombay. Such in fact seems^also to have been the policy 
of the Government, in establishing settlers on the Island ■ they have 
allowed a confidence to he created in the minds of the Natives of 
the permanency of thejr lands. They were told that if you want 
ground to build on, apply to the clerk of the works, and he will mea¬ 
sure out what you want; this grant they have been accustomed to 
consider as conferring a right in perpetuity. They have seen ground 
thus granted repurchased by Government; they have successful¬ 
ly resisted its resumption, and the Government have refrained to as¬ 
sert their right, when they had the fairest opportunity to do so.— 
■‘The inhabitants of Madras and of all the other English, Dutch, 
French, and Danish Colonies in India were ( we are informed } bound 
to furnish Military service upon emergencies; " hence it appears that 
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the lands ail over India urera*toeld,by a feudal tenure. By an 
advertisement published in the* Madras Gazette, £ find that the lands 
within the limits of that Presidency are leaid for 4 number of yews, 
renewable on the payment of an establish^ frn^, *he grants of ground 
providing that l( at the etid ^nit expiration of every thirty years of 
the term leased, there shall he paid^or the use of the Hon’ble Com. 
pany, the full and just sum of thirty Pagodas current money of Fort 
Saint George; and ^ the end of the term of ninety nine years the 
full and just sum of one hundred Pagodas current money of Fort 
St. Gtforge / 1 I have no doubt that the lands are leased on the most 
moderate rents. The object of the Resolution of\l733 was to estab¬ 
lish a similar system in Bombay. At Madras then the lands appear 
granted on leases renewable on the payment of a very trifling fine. 
Bombay is held of the crown by a similar tenure; and by the same 
tenure as far as respects their permanency have the crown lands been 
leased to individuals, or in other words the custom of the Manor has 
converted them into private property, or copy hold tenures. 

That the mode in which the Government hjjs leased the crown 
lands has not been regulated by the principles* of English Law I ad¬ 
mit. In fact they have been guided by no established system, but have 
granted lands to individuals so indiscriminately, that it is difficult 
to form an opinion upon an abstract consideration of the instruments 
which they arc held. ^ 

la the opinion of an English lawyer probably both Mr. Menshaw 
tad Bomanjee may be Considered merely as tenant* far lift. There 
are no words of inheritance in those instruments, the lands being 
let out to the latter on conditions of his paying annually to the 
Hon’btc Company or to the Collator for the time being the usual 
rate of quit and ground rent calculated at eleven teas the square 
vard. Upon bis death, therefore, the property, according to the tenor 
of the bond, devolves to the Company. 

But equity would probably quiet him in possession, in the event of 
Government being disposed to oust him. ^ Equity would found its 
decision upon the custom of the Manor. By similar instruments the 
crown lauds have been leased to individuals, yet their heirs have suc¬ 
ceeded to the property without feny objection on the part of the lord, 
and their administrators have disposed those lands in many ins¬ 
tances by the consent of the lord, ami in others at their will and 
pleasure. 

Upon these grounds then I contend that, by the custom of the man¬ 
or, the crown lauds leased since 1674, have become the property of 
individuals. The inciea^coiutiLutiQn of the island was feudal I 
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refer to the history of the feudal sffiterfi and of the ancient and mo¬ 
dern English tenures nsf contained^iH the 4, 5, & 6 chapters in 
the 2d volume of ^he CJonlmen^aries, * as affording a most applicable . 

and correct view of<tJie ancient- const!totioirof this Inland, and of 

P * B * * ■ '■ 

the effects which have followed froip the custom in which the crown 
lands have been allotted to individuals/a# constituting the basis up¬ 
on which tny opinion is founded. 

In Bombay as in England 4 u at the first introduction of the feuds 
as they were gratuitous, so also they were precarious, and held, at the 
will of the lord, who was then the sole Judge whether the vassal 
performed his services faithfully. Then they became certain for one 
or more years, but when ihe general migration was pretty well over, 
and a peaceable possession of the new acquired settlement had in¬ 
troduced new customs and manners; when the fertility of the soil 
had encouraged the study of husbandry, and an affection for the 
spots they had cultivated hegan naturally to arise in the settlers, 
a more permanent degree of property was introduced, and feuds 
began now to be granted for the life of the feudatory, But still 
feuds were not yet hereditary, though frequently granted by the fav¬ 
our of the lord, to the children of the former possessor; till in 
process of time it became umutual, and was therefore thought hard, 
to reject the heir, if he were capable to perform the services, dtc. &,c. 
In process of time feuds came by .degrees to be universally extended 
beyond the life of the first vassal to his sons &c, but when a 
feud was given to a man nod hia heirs in general terms j then a more 
extended rule of succession took place, and when the feudatory died, 
his male descendants in infinitum were admitted to the succes¬ 
sion &c, Ate, 11 

Again, “ Villeins, by these and many other Tncans t in process of 
time, gained considerable ground on tlwdr lords; and in particular 
strengthened the tenures of their estates to that degree that they 
came to have in them an interest in many places full us good, in 
others better than their lords. For the good nature and benevolence 
of many lords of manors having time out of mind permitted their 
villeins and their children to enjoy their possession* without interrup¬ 
tion in a regular course of descent^ the common law of which custom 
is the Ufh, noic gave them title to prescribe against their lords; and 
on performance of the same sendees to hold their lands, in spite of 
any determination of the lord's will, for though in general they are 
still said to hold their estates at the will of the. lord t yet it is such 
a will as is agreeable to the custom of the manor; which ctittofn* 
■re preserved and evidenced by the rolli of the several Courts baron 

* Bladutone* 
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hi which iljey are entered, of kepi on foo\ s by the const am iramemo- 
rial usage of the seversJ manors in which.the land* lie, and te suck 
tenants had nothing te shew for their estcies bat .these customs, and 
admission in putouaftce of Lhetn, entered on these rolls, or the co¬ 
pies of such entries - witnessed by the steward, they now began U>‘ 
be called tenants by copy of Coufl* roll, and their tenure itself a 
copy hold/' ' ■' ■ 

Again * in some manors, where the custom has been to permit the 
heir, to succeed the ancestor in his tenute, the estates are itiled copy 
holds of inheritance; in others, where the lords have been mere vigi~ 
iant to maintain the rights, they remain copy holds for life only ; for 
the ews<om of the vumorhas in both cases so far superseded the will 
of the lard that provided the services be performed or stipulated 
lor, by fealty, ho cannot, in the first instance, refuse to admit the 
heir of hii tenant upon his death; nor in the second, can he re¬ 
move his present tenant so long as he lives, though he holds itcmi- 
rally by the precarious tenure of his lord’s will.” I will not weak¬ 
en the force of this quotation by any further observation on this di¬ 
vision of the report- 

I now pioceSl to trace the system of taxation from the cession 
up to this period, with the view to ascertain whether the Company 
possessed or have exercised the right to increase the land tax over 
every description of land holder-* 

It has already been stated that the inhabitants of Bombay whilst 
subject to the king ^f Portugal, paid one fourth part of the profits 
of their lands as a quit-rent, which President Aungier in 167*, 
commuted for a quit-rent of twenty thousand Xeraphins, reserving 
to the Company the tight tq tbs 1 military services under which lands 
were held of the Crown of Portugal. 

On, the S4th June 171$ the Government laid a certain tax or 
ground rent on all the inhabitants residing within the town walls in 
order " to reimburse the right Hon-ble Company some part of,4he 
great .expence and char^they have been^at in fortifying and secur¬ 
ing the said town ; rt ihia tax may be considered as a commutation 
of the military services reserved under Aungier's convention, end 
to have changed the ancient constitution of the island in respect to 
all Tm da it a prod^te state, or yielding rent. 









